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MERIDIAN  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

THE  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR. 

§  53.  In  the  preceding  accounts  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  Grecian  tribes  and  states^  we  have  be- 
held them^  for  the  most  part,  scattered  and  disunited, 
and,  notwithstanding  a  certain  impress  of  common 
nationality  may  have  been  perceptible  in  their  ten- 
dency to  social  and  festive  intercourse,  still  we 
shall  rarely  find  them  to  have  been  actuated  by 
any  disposition  to  form  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive associations  for  the  purposes  of  united 
agency.  This,  which  originally  proceeded  from 
the  geographical  character  of  the  Grecian  pro- 
vinces, had  derived  additional  force  from  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Dorians,  iEolians,  and  lonians,  as 
well  as  from  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  habit- 
ations which  they  occupied  subsequently  to  these 
and  other  expeditions.  Both  interest  and  pleasure 
concurred  to  promote  a  lively  and  extensive  inter- 
course upon  the  seas  of  Greece,  but  there  could 
be  no  inherent  tendency  to  political  union  amongst 
these  various  maritime  towns,  island  states,  and 
mountain  tribes,  nor  is  the  nation  alone  to  be  re- 
proached with  the  discord,  from  the  baneful  effects 
of  which  it  still  seems  doomed  to  suffer. 
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2  MERIDIAN  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  attacks  of  foreign  foes  aroused,  in  the  noblest 
tribes  of  Greece,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  contract  alliances  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon country,  and  though  this  struggle  failed  to 
produce  real  and  lasting  concord,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, followed  by  a  more  distinct  consciousness  of 
their  nationality,  and  the  commencement  of  regular 
political  relations  amongst  them.  The  individual 
states  no  longer  testify  their  former  indifference 
towards  each  other — their  history  ceases  to  be  a 
mosaic,  and  for  more  than  a  century  we  discover 
decided  manifestations  of  a  political  system. 

The  event  which,  next  to  the  above-mentioned 
migrations,  exercised  a  great  and  decisive  influence 
on  the  political  development  of  the  Greek  states, 
was  the  Persian  war.  For  the  glorious  triumphs 
by  which  it  was  signalized,  like  every  struggle  in 
which  the  native  energy  and  courage  of  a  people 
enable  them  to  repulse  the  aggressions  of  foreign 
invaders,  not  only  had  the  effect  of  securing  Gre- 
cian freedom  against  the  degrading  yoke  of  the 
barbarians,  but  aroused  the  political  energies  of  the 
people,  and  nerved  and  invigorated  the  national 
strength  by  which  those  victories  had  been  achieved; 
whilst  the  battle  of  Marathon  called  up,  almost  as 
if  by  magic,  a  proftision  of  the  fairest  and  choicest 
flowers  of  civilization  and  refinement,  which  still 
imparted  beauty  and  lustre  to  the  democracy,  when 
Greece  was  desolated  by  the  horrors  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

Their  previous  vague  and  undefined  feeling  of 
liberty  was  now  succeeded  by  the  clear  conviction 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  independence,  and  the 
disgrace  attending  subjection  to  barbarian  domina 
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tion.  A  broad  line  of  distinction  was  henceforward 
drawn  between  Greeks  and  barbarians^  and^  not-r 
withstanding  the  short-sighted  policy  of  single  states, 
afterwards  led  them  to  contract  ties  with  them,  or 
the  political  convulsions  of  their  own  country  caused 
bands  of  mercenaries  to  enter  their  service^  still  the 
meanest  Greek  soldier  who  ate  the  bread  of  the 
great  king,  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  supe- 
riority over  the  wretches  who  fought  with  gold 
instead  of  iron.  This  continued  to  prevail  till 
Alexander  the  Great,  disregarding  the  distinction 
between  the  two  nations,  conceived  the  extravagant 
design  of  uniting  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  created 
the  grotesque  figures  which  we  behold  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian kingdoms,  dressed  up  like  Greeks,  and 
proclaiming  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  Till  his 
time  it  was  a  national  principle,  that  nature  had 
destined  the  Greek  to  govern  and  the  barbarian  to 
serve;  and  although  this  principle  might  not  be 
put  forward  by  the  states  of  Greece  in  their  politi<- 
cal  intercourse,  their  respective  citizens  did  not  fSul 
to  assert  it  in  the  treatment  of  their  barbarian 
slaves  \  But  the  national  pride  rose  to  such  a 
height,  both  in  individuals  and  communities,  that 
long  after  the  will  and  the  power  to  perform  noble 
actions  had  been  succeeded  by  irresolution  and 
exhaustion,  it  continued  to  minister  to  the  infatuf 
ated  v^iity  of  those  whose  only  title  to  fame  was 
based  upon  the  withered  laurels  of  their  fathenk 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  active  intercourse 
was  carried  on  with  the  barbarians  of  Africa  and 
Asia  after  the  Persian  wars.     The  two  nations  con- 


Compare  the  principle  laid  down  by  Aristotle  above,  toI.  i.  p.  257. 
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tinued  in  almost  uninterrupted  political  contact, 
either  in  peace  or  war,  till  the  final  extinction  both 
of  Grecian  and  Persian  independence.  But  their 
respective  histories  cannot  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood during  this  period,  without  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  one 
another. 

The  common  circle  within  which  the  Grecian 
states  were  comprehended,  became  so  enlarged 
after  the  Persian  war,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  iEtolians,  and  other  predatory  tribes  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  every  state,  whether  great  or  small, 
took  part,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  in 
the  general  political  movements;  but  this  partici- 
pation exercised  such  an  influence  upon  their  inter- 
nal system,  and  was  so  affected  by  it  hi  return,  that 
it  henceforward  becomes  impracticable  to  separate 
the  history  of  the  external  relations  amongst  the 
Grecian  states,  from  an  account  of  the  variations 
"which  took  place  in  their  internal  condition.  The  in- 
dependent development  of  constitutions  now  became 
rare ;  the  former  laxer  associations  which  had  sub- 
sisted amongst  the  states,  chiefly  for  festive  objects, 
and  seldom  wkh  a  view  to  deliberation  on  matters 
connected  with  the  policy  of  the  nation  at  large, 
were  supplanted  by  more  extensive  hegemonies, 
whilst  the  states  which  asserted  them,  drew  the 
reins  of  their  authority  closer  than  before,  and 
evinced  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  the.  internal 
order  of  the  adjoining  states.  They  were  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  in  their  external  policy,  for  in 
order  to  seciure  points  of  support  without  their  own 
limits,  they  endeavoured  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
states  similarly  situated  with  themselves,  and  there- 
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by  to  provide  pledges  for  their  internal  constitution. 
Thus  the  development  of  the  political  relations 
amongst  the  states  at  large,  and  that  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  individual  communities,  acted  and 
reacted  upon  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  histories  become  blended,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  extension  of  the  hegemonies,  in  some  mea- 
sure assimilated  the  variations  they  underwent ;  still, 
as  they  were  subject  to  the  operation  both  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  circumstances,  they  necessarily 
became  more  agitated  and  unstable. 

History  furnishes  few  examples  to  prove  that  ex- 
ternal shocks  alone  have  p^roduced  an  essential  and 
durable  change  in  a  political  substance,  which  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  and  hostile  to  that  change. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  where  violent  com- 
motions appear  to  have  been  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  such  a  shock,  the  combustible  matter 
into  which  the  spark  has  fallen,  had  been  long 
prepared  for  its  reception.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Persian  war.  The  political  energies  of  the 
Greeks  were  already  aroused,  and  the  struggle  with 
the  barbarians  only  served  to  nerve  and  invigorate 
them.  Hence,  fully  to  estimate  the  events  to 
which  our  attention  will  subsequently  be  directed, 
it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  intercourse  amongst 
the  Grecian  states,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
enquiry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  seventh 
chapters  \  The  former  has  shown  U5  that  the  po- 
litical intercourse  between  the  communities  of  the 
mother-country  had  assumed  a  more  diversified  as- 
pect, and  that  Sparta  formed  a  rallying-point  for 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  188,  sqq. ;  420,  sqq. 
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the  greater  part  of  them.  But  under  the  sway  of 
the  tyrants,  political  life  had,  in  the  interior  of 
them,  become  matured  for  new  changes,  and  after 
their  expulsion,  the  ancient  aristocracy  was  not 
again  restored,  but  the  democratical  principle  im- 
petuously proclaimed  itself  amidst  such  remnants 
of  that  form  of  government  as  had  chanced  to 
survive. 

The  deliverance  of  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Pisistratidee  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era.  Herodotus  acknowledges  this  when  he  extols 
the  youthful  strength  of  the  regenerated  common- 
wealth \  This  strength  it  dedicated  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  auxiliary  expedition  to 
Ionia,  the  incentives  to  which  were  the  buoyant 
spirit  of  democracy  and  the  desire  of  propagating 
its  youthful  liberties,  whilst  its  fiery  ordeal  was  the 
heroic  day  of  Marathon. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  liberation  of 
Athens  were  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  from  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  defection  from  Persia,  and  the  establishment  of 
democracies.  (Olymp.  70.  1 ;  600.  B.  C.  *)  By 
means  of  the  participation  of  Athens,  piu-e  and  im- 
pure elements  here  became  mingled.  No  good  and 
lasting  fruits  could  result  from  the  eflPorts  of  the 
Ionian  states ;  they  were  too  destitute  of  the  vigour 


'  In  the  beautiful  passage,  5.  78 :  *A9rivaXoi  ftkv  vvv  jju^t/vro  •  SrjXol  Sk 
oif  Kar  ly  fiovvov  &kX£t  icavraxri  17  ivtiyoplri  wc  lew  xpfjfta  (rirovZalov  •  ft 
Kal  'AOijvalot  rrtpavvevofiivoi  fikv  oifdafiiav  rt5v  atpkac  trtpioiKiovrwv  laav 
rd  TToXlftia  iLfuivovQ,  &.iraKKaxQkvTtQ  H  rvpawiov  fiOKptp  vpuroi  lykpotrro* 
^ijXoT  &v  ravra,  8ri  Karfx^fiivoi  fikv  WiXoKCLKeov  a»c  ditrnoTy  kpyaKofisvoi, 
kXivOepoOkvrwv  Sk  airbg  txaffrog  itavrtS  vpovOvfAUTO,  Corap.  6.  91,  the 
reflections  of  the  Lacedaemonians :  itg  iXsvOtpov  fikv  ibv  Tb  ykvog  rb  'Arnicotf 
iaoftpoirov  rtp  iutvr&v  ylvoiTO,  Jcartx6/i£vov  ik  virb  rvpavvidog  dffOtvkg  Kal 
iriidapx'^i^o^  kroiuov* 

^  Compare  the  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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and  elasticity  of  youth ;,  the  ethical  groundwork  of 
their  newly-recovered  independence  was  too  much 
impaired,  and  the  immediate  incitement  to  the 
outbreak  of  democratic  commotion,  too  remote 
from  national  dignity,  strength,  and  solidity.  The 
above-described  sentiments  of  the  Athenian  Clis- 
thenes  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced 
in  the  party  dissensions  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
the  democracy*,  were  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  friendly  dispositions  towards  the  people.  But 
Histisens  and  Aristagoras,  whose  machinations  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Ionic 
insurrection,  display  the  flagrant  and  revolting  ego- 
tism of  political  incendiaries,  who  involved  their 
country  in  the  horrors  of  war  to  screen  themselves 
from  punishment,  and  even  availed  th^nselves  of 
the  general  confusion  to  gratify  their  own  rapa- 
city. 

The  Grecian  states  upon  the  shores  and  is- 
lands of  Asia  Minor  were  not  only  subject  to  the 
Persian  sway^  but  groaned  beneath  the  subordi- 
nate yoke  of  local  tyrants '' ;  the  domination  of  the 
latter  and  the  Persiaa  supremacy  guaranteed  each 
other.  The  most  considerable  amongst  them, 
Htstiseus  of  Miletus,  opposed  the  proposition  of 
Miltiades,  diuring  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius, 
to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in  order 
that  by  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army,  free- 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  396. 

'  After  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  alio 
became  sabject  to  Persia;  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Scythian  expedition, 
Lemnoe  and  Imbros  were  reduced,  Herod.  5.  26. 

'  See  the  enumeration  of  them,  Herod.  4.  138.  (compare  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  405.):  Daphnis  in  Abydos,  Hippoclus  in  Lampsacus,  Herophantus  in 
iVion,  Metrooonis  in  Proconnesus,  Aristagoras  in  Cyzicus,  Ariston  in  Byxan-^ 
tium,  Strattis  on  Chios,  iEaces  on  Samos,  Laodamas  in  PUocsa,  Aristagoras 
in  Cuma,  etc. 
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dom  might  be  restored  to  the  enslaved  Greeks. 
Selfish  motives  actuated  both  him  and  the  tyrants 
of  the  other  states  by  whom  he  was  supported®,  and 
the  chains  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  still  remained  un- 
broken. 

Aristagoras,  his  nephew  and  successor  in  the 
Milesian  tyranny,  though  deficient  in  courage  and 
energy  ^  was  not  disinclined  to  enlarge  the  boimds 
of  his  authority,  and  as  both  his  character  and 
position  rendered  him  averse  to  democratic  convul- 
sions, he  was  prepared  to  resist  them  whenever  the 
opportunity  should  offer.  Naxos  soon  enabled  him 
to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  upper  orders  and  the  people  on  that 
island,  demagogy  had  paved  the  way  to  tyranny  \ 
Naxos  appears  to  have  been  delivered  from  the 
latter  earUer,  or  at  any  rate  not  later,  than  Athens, 
whose  tjrrant,  Pisistratus,  had  once  formed  the  prop 
and  support  of  the  Naxian  Lygdamis  *S  whereupon 
the  old  party  warfare  broke  out  anew.  The  wealthier 
inhabitants  ^  were  expelled  by  the  demus,  and  ap- 
plied for  assistance  to  Aristagoras,  with  whose  uncle, 
Histiaeus,  they  were  connected  by  a  treaty  of  hos- 
pitality, and  Aristagoras  prevailed  upon  the  Sar- 
dian  satrap  to  lend  him  a  fleet  for  the  reduction 
of  Naxos.  The  expedition  miscarried ;  Aristagoras 
dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  the  proposals  of  Histiaeus  arriving  about  the 
same  time,  he  wa3  inspired  with  confidence  to  at- 
tempt a  revolt ";. 


•  Herod.  4.  136.  137. 

'  if/vx^y  oifK  Atcpoq,  Herod.  5.  124. 

10  See  vol.  i.  $  35.  n.  46.  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  404-5. 

'•  *AviptQ  r&v  vax^titv,  Herod.  5.  30. 

"  Herod.  6. 31—35. 
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By  giving  the  people  in  Miletus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states  their  reward  beforehand",  viz.  by 
liberating  them  from  the  tyrants,  they  ensured 
their  concurrence  in  their  measures ;  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Aristagoras,  Hecatseus  the  Logographer  ^, 
duly  weighing  the  overweening  power  of  the  Per- 
sians, opposed  the  project,  but,  upon  being  outvoted, 
he  became  the  most  ardent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  circumspect  of  its  advocates;  his  plan 
of  operations  was,  however,  unfortunately  disre- 
garded. Isonomia  was  proclaimed  in  Miletus,  which 
example  was  followed  by  the  other  Ionian  cities, 
and  by  Cuma  and  Lesbos ;  Strategi,  purely  demo- 
cratic magistrates,  were  everywhere  appointed  *^ 
and  ostracism  was  perhaps  at  the  same  time  in- 
troduced in  Miletus*^.  The  insurrection  spread 
northward  as  far  as  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ^^  and 
southward  through  Caria  and  to  Cyprus,  where, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  tyrants  was  not  over- 
thrown ^^  These  measures  were  taken  without  the 
participation  of  the  mother-coimtry ;  the  tie  between 
the  lonians  atid  their  common  Athens,  the  original 
seat  of  their  tribe,  had  become  so  relaxed,  and  the 
feeling  of  political  affinity  grown  so  lukewarm,  that 
Aristagoras  first  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance. 
Upon  meeting  with  a  refusal  in  that  quarter  he 
repaired  to  Athens;  but  his  representations  that 
the  Milesians  were  descendants  of  the  Athenians  ^, 
and  that  it  was  mcumbent  upon  the  latter  to  aid 

•*  Herod.  5.  37  :  (6  'Ap«rray<ipj|c)  hovofiiriv  ivoUt  ry  MtX^ry*  wc  &v 
icoyrec  airrf  oi  MfXiffftoi  awamcraiaro, 

»»  Herod.  5.  36.  »•  Herod.  6.  38.  99. 

^  On  the  subject  of  Milesian  ostracism,  see  Scbol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  851. 
Pbaveno.  dirrpoKivSa, 

»  Herod.  5.  103.  >»  Tvpavvoh  Herod.  5.  109 ;  paffiXntu  5«  110. 

»  Herod.  6.  97. 
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them  in  their  undertaking,  would  probably  have 
been  attended  with  no  better  success,  had  not 
Athens  reflected  that  by  maintaining  the  youthful 
liberties  of  Ionia,  she  most  effectually  secured  her 
own,  and  moreover  felt  a  desire  to  humble  the 
insolence  of  the  Sardian  satrap,  who  had  com- 
manded her  to  receive  back  the  expelled  tyrant 
Hippias".  But  the  freedom  of  Athens  was  still 
exposed  to  too  much  danger  at  home,  and  too 
little  familiarized  with  its  peculiar  element,  the  sea, 
cordially  to  espouse  the  cause  of  those  who  were 
descended  from  a  common  stock  with  herself,  and 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  the  exiled  tyrants 
and  their  supporters  with  energy  and  determiner 
tion. 

But  the  lonians  and  their  Greek  neighbours  were 
too  debased  by  sensual  pleasures  ^  to  prefer  free- 
dom at  the  price  of  toil  and  privation  to  servitude, 
which  ensured  them  the  indulgence  of  luxury, 
and  the  treachery  of  the  chiefs  to  the  common 
cause  determined  the  event.  The  lonians  made  a 
few  desultory  expeditions  against  the  barbarians 
who  had  not  yet  completed  their  preparations, 
but  upon  tlie  approach  of  a  Persian  land  and  sea 
force,  they  were  seized  with  terror  and  contrition ; 
they  only  looked  to  the  numbers  of  their  adver- 
saries, but  did  not  weigh  their  courage  and  skill; 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  barbarians  dis- 
heartened them,  and  Aristagoras  was  the  first  to 
seek  safety  in  flight  ^^ ;  Histiaeus,  who  arrived  a 


»»  Herod.  6.  96 ;  comp.  yoI.  i.  p.  213. 

^  This  was  roost  imprudently  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras  in 
Sparta  itself,  on  which  account  an  Cphor  said  to  him :  Okot  rd  MiXijina. 
Zenob.  5.  57. 

»  Herod.  5.  124. 
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short  time  afterwards^  was  bitterly  reproached  for 
having  prevailed  upon  Aristagoras  to  revolt,  and 
for   having    brought    such    calamities   upon    the 
lomans**.     Miletus  and  the  Grecian  fleet  assem- 
bled near  the  island  of  Lade  now  became  the  ob- 
jects of  attack;  that  which  the  Panionium"  had 
failed  to  produce,  namely,  an  energetic  resistance, 
was  attempted  by  the  hero  Dionysius  of  Phocaea, 
who  endeavoured  to  effect  his  object  by  exercising 
them  in  naval  tactics ;  but  the  effeminate  lonians 
were  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the  cause  for 
which   they  were  contending,  and   only  thought 
of  the  labour  of  the  present ;  they  could  not  sup- 
port the  exertions  by  which  Dionysius  proposed  to 
train  them  to  victory  for  more  than  seven  days*®. 
In  the  battle,  the  commanders  of  some  Samian  and 
Lesbian  vessels,  whom  the  expelled  tyrants  had 
gained  over  to  their  cause,  deserted  to  the  enemy ; 
Dionysius  and  the  Chians  alone  fought  bravely. 
The  vanquished  having  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Persians  but  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  punishment,  a  few  noble  Samians  re- 
solved upon  emigrating,  and  thus  avoiding  the  dis- 
honour which  awaited  them ;  the  bravest  amongst 
them  abandoned  their  island  before  the  return  of 
the  tyrant  iEaces,  the  Byzantines  and  Chalcedo- 
nians  fled  to  the  Pontus,  where  they  built  Mesam- 


»*  Herod.  6.  3.  »  Herod.  6.  7. 

*  The  sentiroeDts  ascribed  to  them  by  Herodotus  are  highly  characteristic, 
6.  12 :  r'tva  daifidvutv  TrapaPdvrtQ  rafs  Avair'niirXafitv ;  oirivig  Tapa<f>pO' 
VTf<ravTig  Kai  UirXbtaavriQ  Ik  tov  voov  dvdpl  *w»ca€i  aXa^cJvi,  iraoix^fLtvt^ 
viaQ  rptic,  IntTpiypavreg  TjfikaQ  iuwro-bg  Ixofiev;  o  dk  TraoaXapiav  Vfikag 
XvfialviTM  \vuytn  &vrjKkoroi(n'  xai  ^i)  ttoXXoJ  ukv  ^fiiuiv  kg  vovaovg 
TriVTutKatTi,  ':ro\\oi  Sk  liriSo^oi  ruvrb  rovro  iriiOKwal  ihi '  ttoS  re  TOVTUfv 
T&v  KaK&v  4/itv  yc  Kpkoaov  koI  brtStv  SKKo  iraOitiv  iart  Kai  r^v  fikWovcav 
SovXiitfiv  virofulvai,  II^Tig  Itnai,  na^ov  ^  ry  irapioixry  (rvvkxitjBai,  tov 
Xocff-ov  ^i)  irtiOufiiBa  airtf. 
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bria,  whilst  the  Phocssan  Dionysius  sailing  towards 
the  west  in  quest  of  adventures  carried  on  piracy 
against  the  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians*^,  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  western  Greeks.  Those 
who  remained  behind  had,  in  addition  to  general 
slavery,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  subordinate  tyrants. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exalted  and  inspiring 
subject  of  contemplation  is  presented  to  the  mind 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  and 
the  pride  with  which  the  succeeding  century  re- 
garded this  heroic  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  common  country  of  the  Greeks  ^,  was  no 
less  just  than  generous.  The  fact  is  recorded  in 
all  its  lustre  and  purity ;  and  history  may  triumph- 
antly repel  the  assertions  of  a  disparaging  criti- 
cism^ and  the  invidious  charges  of  caliminy**.  She 
has  a  more  painftd  task  to  perform  in  recounting 
the  mxurder  of  the  ambassadors  by  Athens  and 
Sparta 'S  the  sending  of  earth  and  water,  whereby 
.£grna,  infatuated  by  its  jealousy  of  Athens,  tes- 
tified its  submission  to  the  Persian  monarch  be- 
forehand ^^  and  the  treachery  of  several  Eretrians 
to  their  native  city  ^. 

^  Herod.  6.  22.  33. 16. 17. 

**  TlpoKivlvvtvffdi,  Thuc.  1. 73.  Thus  in  the  epigram  Lycurs:.  adv.  Leocrat. 
2l6.ed.R.: 

*£XX^(uv  Trpofiavovvnc  'AOtivaiot  MapaOmpi 
Xpvffo^piav  Mrifiltv  Itrrdpiffav  ivvapiv. 
Hence  Athens  rd  dffrv  rOc  *EXA<i^oc.  Isocrat.  de  Bigis  213.  ed.  L. 

*  Such  as  the  remark  that  Miltiades,  who  propoMd  to  destroy  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  had  lost  bis  hereditary  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  and 
dreadinff  the  effects  of  the  king's  vengeance,  endeavoured  to  provide  for  his 
ovrn  safety  by  involving  his  country  in  war.  The  latter  was  threatened  like 
himself;  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  community  at  large  wero 
inseparable. 

**  e.  g.  the  pretended  understanding  between  the  Alcmsonide  and  the 
barbarians,  Herod.  6..  115.  122.  123.  Such  an  assertion  can  only  have  pro- 
ceeded, from  the  most  consummate  effrontery. 

''  Herod.  7.  138  ;  that  it  was  done  in  Athens  at  the  instigation  of  Mil- 
tiades,  is  stated  in  Pausan.  3.  12.  6. 

»  Herod.  6.  49.  »  Herod.  6.  101 ;  Pausan.  7.  10.  K 
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The  watchword  of  the  Athenians  for  the  next 
century  was  hatred  to  tjo'ants  and  hostiUty  to  the 
barbarians.     Postponing  the  consideration  of  the 
development  of  the  democratical  principle  in  Athens 
till  th^  next  chapter,  let  us  now  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  policy  of  the  nation  at  large,  in  re- 
pulsing the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  under  Xerxes. 
The  glory  of  Athens  failed  to  put  a  term  to  the 
prevailing  discord;   it  rather  served  to  stimulate 
the  i^Iginetans,  whose  envy  and  jealousy  were  aug- 
mented by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  culpable 
understanding  with  the  barbarians  to  carry  on  their 
contest  with  the  enterprising  and  undaunted  Athe- 
nians**, whilst,  unfortunately,  the  imminence   of 
the  danger  by  which  the  Greeks  **  were  threatened, 
was  so  far  from  inducing  them  to  form  a  general 
league,  that  their  evil  destiny  even  led  many  states  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  barbarians  ^.    Thirty-one 
Greek  towns  in  all  bore  arms  against  the  Persians, 
partly,  like  Athens  and  iEgina,  burying  their  an- 
cient animosities,  and  partly  disregarding  the  op- 
posite character  of  their  constitutions,  like  Athens 
and  Sparta.     Themistocles  and  the  Tegean  Chileus 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  meritorious  work 
of  bringing  about  this  spirit  of  concord  ^.     But;  as 
amidst  this  general  patriotism,  particular  circum- 
stances, as  the  constitution  of  Athens  for  example, 
imparted  unusual  energy  to  the  effoi'ts  of  certain 
states,  so  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  those  which 
sided  with  the  barbarians,  it  is  requisite  to  examine 

•*  Herod.  7. 146.  Compare  on  the  subject  of  the  previous  dissensions,  6. 
49.50;  73.85. 

*  Herod.  7. 9.  3»  puis  the  expression  of  his  patriotic  grief  at  the  fatal  distrac- 
tioDs  of  his  native  country,  into  the  mouth  of  Mardonius,  as  an  encouragement 
to  Xerxes.  ^  Plut.  Themist.  20. 

"  Plut.  Themist.  6 ;  corop.  Herod.  9.  9. 
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the  particiilar  causes  which  led  them  to  become 
traitors  to  their  country. 

When  a  nation  is  so  swayed  by  passion  as  the 
Greeks  were'®,  its  political  calculations  are  ge- 
nerally wavering  and  unsteady,  and  whilst  it  is 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  last  impression, 
it  grasps  with  avidity  at  the  first  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage that  presents  itself.  The  Achseans  were, 
however,  wholly  indifferent  to  the  danger  which 
menaced  their  country,  and  obstinately  persisted  in 
their  ill-judged  and  selfish  repose.  Equally  careless 
of  the  fate  of  the  mother-country  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  perhaps  influenced  by  their  example,  were  the 
Italiots.  The  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  ^tolians  and 
Acamanians,  were  still  too  remote  from  poUtical 
maturity  to  be  conscious  of  the  bond  which  united 
their  provinces;  they  were,  in  all  probability,  as 
indifferent  to  the  notion  of  Grecian  nationality,  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  an  opposition  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians.  Crete,  long  estranged  from  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  secure  from  danger,  remained 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  struggle,  but  had 
the  decency  to  allege  in  extenuation  of  its  conduct, 
that  oracles  had  forbidden  it  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  ^. 

Corcyra,  whose  equivocal  policy  equally  prepared 
it  for  either  issue  of  the  conflict,  kept  aloof  from 
the  struggle,  and  waited  patiently  to  hail  the  ap- 
proach of  the  victors,  whoever  they  might  be. 

Gelon,  the  Syracusan,  had  the  generosity  to  asr 
semble  his  whole  force  against  the  barbarians ;  but 
either  his  princely  pride,  which  required  the  chief 
command,  or  (as  we  should  be  rejoiced  to  believe) 

»  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  90.      '  »  Herod.  7.  169.  170. 
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the  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  against  the 
Siceliots,  prevented  him  from  carrying  his  intention 
into  execution*^. 

The  Thebans  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
barbarians^  and  gloried  in  their  disgraceful  efforts 
to  uijure  their  native  country.  But  this  resulted 
less  from  the  depravation  of  the  people  than  from 
the  infamy  of  the  leaders^  Timagenidas  and  Atta- 
ginus  *^  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
excited  amongst  the  people  **  was  soon  extinguished 
by  the  efforts  of  the  dynasts. 

The  Thessalians,  who  possessed  less  stability  of 
character  than  the  Thebans,  like  them  were  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  dynasts;  at  first,  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  their  enmity  to  the  Aleuadae  ^,  who 
were  in  the  Persian  interest,  they  displayed  con- 
siderable inclination  to  fight  for  the  great  cause; 
but  either  the  dynasts  obtained  the  upper  hand  **, 

*•  If  it  be  Inic  that  Themistocles  would  not  admit  Hiero  to  the  Olympic 
games,  (Plat.  Themist.  25.  from  Theophrastus ;  iClian,  V.  H.  96.)  appear- 
ances and  public  opinion  may  at  least  have  been  afcainst  the  Siceliots.  How- 
ever, from  the  accoant  of  Diodorus  (14. 109),  that  Lysias  had  opposed  the 
acceptance  of  Dionytins'  Tbeoria,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  a  circumstance 
relating  to  the  one  was  transferred  to  the  other.  Diodorus  speaks  in  favour  of 
Gelon,  11.26.  Hiero  afterwards  caused  the  Perse  of  ^Escnylus  to  be  repre- 
sented, Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1055. 

*^  Herod.  9.  86 ;  comp.  15 ;  Pausan.  9.  6. 1 :  Iv  toIq  Oripate  iXiyapx^a 
cai  oifx^  ^  trarptoQ  irokiTiia  rtivuetwra  icxViv, 

^  See  on  this  point  Bockh,  Explicat.  Pind.  340. 

^  Concerning  their  message  to  Xerxes,  see  Herod.  7.  6.  On  the  subject  of 
their  pretended  kindred  attachment,  Bockh,  Explicat.  Pind.  331.  Amongst 
the  numerous  accounts  of  the  Milesian  courtesan,  Thargelia,  who  was  said  to 
hare  exercised  such  an  ascendant  over  the  Greeks  who  visited  her,  as  to  gain 
themover  to  the  interests  of  the  Persian  kine(Plut.  Pericl.  24),  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  statement  in  the  Anonym,  oe  mulierib.,  qus  hello  claruere, 
(Bibliotb.  d.  alt.  Lit.  und  Kunst.  Stiick.  2.  p.  22.  ined.)  that  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  Thessalian  king,  Antiochus,  and  entertained  Xerxes  at  her  house. 
Compare  Philostrat.  Letters,  13.  p.  920,  quoted  by  Buttmannon  the  Aleuadae, 
Abb.  derHist.  Philol.  CI.  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d.  W.  1822.  1823.  p.  203,  and  the 
liffhi  which  the  latter  throws  on  the  subject  of  Antiochus  and  his  successors. 
Photins  only  has  0apyi}\na  •  *Ayri<ray6pov  OvyaTtip,  fiatfCKtijoatja  Ofrra- 
A«v  X'  irri  •  MiXf/ffia  rb  yivog,  k.  r.  X.  According  to  Athensus,  13.  609.  A. 
she  bad  fourteen  husbands.  Were  there  perhaps  two  of  the  name,  an  elder 
and  a  younger  one  1 

**  This  appears  to  result  from  Diodor.  11.  2. 
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or  the  mass  of  the  people  complained^  because  the 
Greeks  had  omitted  to  occupy  the  passes  of  01)nm- 
pus,  and  by  their  retreat  to  Thermopyl©  had  left 
Thessaly  entirely  unprotected  **. 

Passion  arid  inveterate  enmity  to  overbearing 
neighbours^  were  motives  which  actuated  those 
who  fought  for,  as  well  as  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  common  cause.  Argos,  through,  the  san- 
guinary conduct  of  Cleomenes*^,  deprived  of  its 
best  citizens  and  rendered  wholly  powerless,  never- 
theless abated  nothing  of  its  former  pretensions  to 
the  Peloponnesian  supremacy,  and  chose  rather  to 
become  the  vassal  of  Persia,  than  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Sparta*^.  However,  it  merely  gave  a 
promise  to  Mardonius  to  intercept  the  passage  of 
the  Peloponnesians  across  the  Isthmus,  and  even 
this  was  not  attempted.  The  Argives  were  satis- 
fied with  sending  Mardonius  intelligence  that  the 
Peloponnesians  were  on  their  march  ^.  On  the 
other  part,  the  patriotism  of  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  the 
towns  of  the  Acti,  Epidaiuiis,  Hermione,  etc.,  as 
well  as  Plataeae,  Thespiae,  and  Haliartus  *^  in  Boeotia, 
was  strengthened  and  augmented  by  their  hostility 
to  the  capital ;  but  we  are  assured  by  Herodotus** 
that  the  Phocians  sided  with  the  Greeks,  because 
their  neighbours  and  hereditary  enemies,  the  Thes- 
salians,  joined  the  Medes ;  had  the  case  been  re- 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Herodotos,  7. 172^174 ;  conf.  7.  131. 

*•  Herod.  7.  76— 80. 

*7  Herod.  7.  149.  However  unfavourable  a  Motion  we  may  form  of  the 
Hellenism  of  the  Pvthia,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of 
xhe  oracle,  which  tney  alleged,  Herod.  7.  148. 

£f<7a>  Tbv  TTpoPoKatov  ix^^*  iri6v\ayfikvoQ  ij<ro, 
Kai  KcdaXi)v  irahvXa^o  *  Kopti  ck  rb  ffdua  ffaunrti, 

♦•  Herod.  9.  14. 

^  On  the  subject  of  Haliartus,  consult  Pausan.  9.  32.  4. 

»  Herod.  8.  30. 
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versed  they  would  have  pursued  a  directly  opposite 
course. 

The  Thessalian  mountain  tribes,  the  Dolopians, 
^nianes,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Malians,  Phthio- 
tan  Achaeans**,  as  well  as  the  eastern  Locrians^ 
and  the  Dorians**,  were  compelled  by  the  invading 
foe  to  march  against  their  fellow-countrymen;  at 
least  there  is  no  positive  testimony  that  they  were 
willing  traitors  to  their  country.  The  Phocians,  in 
spite  of  their  aversion  to  the  barbarians,  were  like- 
wise constrained  to  join  the  Persian  standard**. 

Even  amongst  the  friends  of  their  country  the 
martial  ardour  was  not  everywhere  equal;  the 
women  of  Corinth  prayed  to  Aphrodite  to  inspire 
their  husbands  with  strength  and  courage**.  It 
was  with  diflScuIty  that  Themistocles  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  states  and  inducing  them  to  adopt  judi- 
cious measures  for  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  we 
read  with  pain  that  it  was  in  some  cases  necessary 
to  resort  to  bribery  to  awaken  a  proper  interest  in 
the  good  cause,  as  in  drawing  up  the  fleet  at  Arte- 
misium,  for  example*^.  The  generous  patriotism 
of  the  Athenians,  and  the  military  sagacity  of 
Themistocles,  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
baffled  by  the  short-sighted  politico-military  sys- 
tem of  defence  of  the  Peloponnesians,  by  which 
it  was  most  unscientifically  proposed  to  stay  at 

«  Herod.  7. 132. 186.  196. 

"  Herod.  8. 34  ;  comp.  8.  203 ;  Diodor.  11.  3.  4. 

*^  Herod.  8.31;  Diod.  11.4. 

•«  Herod.  9.  17.  18 ;  comp.  8.  30.  32. 

**  Schol.  Piod.  Olymp.  13. 32.  Compare  the  Epigram,  ap.  Plut.  de  Herod. 
Mtfignit.  9.  456.  ed.  R. 

*•  Herod.  8.  6 ;  comp.  Plut.  Thembt.  8.  According  to  the  spurious  autho- 
rity adduced  by  Plutarch,  indeed,  Themistocles  erop1<^ed  bribery  upon  other 
occasions,  viz.,  to  influence  the  Ephors  during  the  construction  of  the  Athenian 
wall.  Plut.  Themist.  19.  They  who  attempt  to  prove  too  much,  seldom  prove 
any  thing  to  the  purpose. 
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home  and  guard  the  avenues  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The  stratagems,  threats,  and  undaimted  resolu- 
tion of  Themistocles  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  memorable  day  of  Salamis.  His 
prudence  had  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  wave 
their  claim  to  the  command^;  the  prize  of  vic- 
tory was  adjudged  to  the  iEginetans,  though  this 
was  probably  occasioned  by  jealousy  of  Athens". 

The  most  illustrious  manifestation  of  Grecian 
patriotism  was  the  magnanimous  declaration  of  the 
Athenians,  in  answer  to  the  lavish  promises  of 
Mardonius,  and  the  anxious  fears  of  Sparta^  in  the 
winter  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  Aristides  ^.  If  to  this  we  add  the  stoning  of 
Lycidas  and  his  family^*,  because  he  had  advised 
the  Athenians  to  accept  the  conditions  of  Mar- 
donius^ as  well  as  the  banishment  of  Arthmius  of 
Zelea,  who  had  been  hired  by  Xerxes  to  distribute 
bribes  amongst  the  Greeks^,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  we  shall  be  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  a  plot  could  have  been 
formed  in  the  Athenian  camp  before  the  battle  of 
Plataeae  ^,  the  object  of  the  conspirators  being  to 
subvert  the  democracy,  and  in  case  of  failure,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Persians.  Upon  the  flight  of 
two  of  its  abandoned  projectors,  this  scheme  of 

•^  Plut.  Thcmitt.  7.  »»  Diodor.  11.  27.  65. 

^  Herod.  8. 143.  144.  The  Athenians  briefly  and  characteristically  describe 
the  common  features  of  Grecian  nationality :  rd  ^EXXtivucbv  Ibp  hficufiSv  ri 
Kal  ofliyXdiffffov,  icai  Oi&v  ISpvftard  n  Kotvd  Kai  Bvffiatt  i^Otd  rt  6fi6Tporra. 

•*  Plut.  Arist.  10.    Plutarch  very  justly  entitles  it  Oavuaori^v  AwoKpunv. 

•»  Herod.  9.  5  ;  Lye.  adv.  Leocr.  222.  In  Demosth.  de  Coron.  he  is  called 
Cyrsilus,  as  in  the  Aii^n'men.  i£sch.  Pers. 

^  Argum.  iEsch.  Pers.,  Aristid.  Pantth.  2.  218.  (ed.  Jebb)  and  the  Schol.» 
not  to  mention  the  Athenian  orators,  who  contain  such  numerous  allusions 
to  the  decree  against  Arthmius. 

«»  Plut.  Arist.  11. 
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treachery  and  folly  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
prudence  and  lenity  of  Aristides. 

But  how  little  do  the  political  and  military  opera^ 
tions  of  the  Spartans  appear  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  Athenians !  how  narrow-minded  their 
patriotism  I  how  closely  bordering  on  perfidy  to  the 
common  cause  is  the  indifference  which,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Isthmian  wall,  they  testified  for 
the  fete  of  the  Athenians^,  to  whom,  in  their  pre- 
vious terror,  they  had  addressed  such  urgent  en-^ 
treaties!     The  selfish  and   contracted  policy  of 
Sparta  had  rendered  her  alike  insensible  to  reason 
and  to  honour ;  still  the  emphatic  exhortation  ^  of 
the  Tegean  Chileus  induced  her  to  march  out  and 
win  laurels  at  Plateese.     Our  object  being  to  deli- 
neate the  political  sentiments  of  the  Greeks,  and 
not  to  describe  the  effect  upon  their  feelings  pro-^ 
duced  by  the  sight  of  the  adverse  host,  we  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  pusillanimity  with  which  the 
smaller  Grecian  states  hesitated  to  march  out  of 
their  encampments,  or  even  the  apprehensions  of 
Sparta  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  Per- 
sians^ whilst  Athens  everywhere  made  head  against 
the  enemy  with  enduring  self-denial  and  unflinching 
fortitude.    After  the  victory,  all  those  states  which 
had  not  deserted  the  cause  of  their  coimtry,  claimed 
a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  day ;  hence  the  iEgine- 
tans  and  others  afterwards  erected  cenotaphs  beside 
the  monuments  of  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  Te- 
geans,  Megarians,  Phliasians,  Plataeans,  Thespians, 
etc.,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight  ^. 

**  Kat  iS6Kii  'XOnvaiiav  obKkn  BUoBai  ovSkv,  Herod.  9.  8. 
»  Herod.  9.  9. 

*  Herod.  9. 85.     Doubts  are  expressed  of  the  authenticity  of  hit  account  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  engagement,  and  of  the  iotemient,  in  Plut.  de 

c  2 
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The  allied  fleet  carried  the  war  into  Asia®' ;  the 
battle  of  Mycale  achieved  the  deliverance  of  the 
islands  and  most  of  the  towns  on  the  Ionian  coast. 
Attention  was  now  turned  in  the  interior  to  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  allies  of  the 
Persian  monarch ;  the  enmity,  which  the  faithful 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  their  country  testified 
against  those  who  had  so  shameflilly  betrayed  it, 
must,  in  this  instance,  be  looked  upon  as  originating 
in  a  feeling  of  unanimity,  and  not,  as  upon  other 
occasions,  as  the  result  of  dissension. 

The  infamous  chiefs  of  Thebes  were  punished  ^ ; 
after  which  that  state  sank  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance, from  which  it  did  not  again  recover  for 
many  years.  Leutychidas,  king  of  Sparta,  marched 
to  Thessaly,  whence  the  Aleuad  Thorax  had  accom- 
panied Xerxes  on  his  flight^,  but  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  defeated'^  by  the  sordid  cupidity  of 
the  conunander,  who  accepted  bribes  from  the 
Aleuadae.  The  proposition  of  the  Spartans  to  ex- 
clude from  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  all  those 
nations  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  great  king,  is  said 
to  have  been  opposed  by  Athens  (Themistocles)'^^ 
Athens  directed  its  chief  attention  to  the  prose- 
Herod.  Malign.  9.  460,  8q€|.,  ed.  R.,  but  the  deduction  is  not  complete.  Plut. 
tays  Bomewhat  more,  Aristid.  19. 20.  According  to  Lys.  Orat.  Fun.  107,  ed. 
R.,  Lacedemonians,  Tegeans,  Athenians,  and  Platsans  fought ;  according  to 
Diodorus,  11.  32,  the  Platsans  and  Thespians  were  united  with  the  Athenians 
against  the  Thebans.  But  Herodotus  appears  to  be  decidedly  contradicted  by 
the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Zeus  m  Olympia,  which  was  erected  b^  the 
conquerors  of  Plates.  This,  in  addition  to  the  Lacedsmohians  and  Athenians, 
contained  the  names  of  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  ^ginetans,  Epidaurians, 
Troezenians,  Eleans,  etc. ;  but  also  Chians  and  Milesians ! 

"  In  the  spring  the  Greek  fleet  was  at  Delos.  Herodotus  says  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  advance  any  further,  and  that  they  thought  Samos  was  as  dis- 
tant as  the  pillars  of  Hercmes !  In  reading  such  statements  as  this,  it  u  im- 
possible for  the  most  lenient  critic  to  acqmt  Herodotus  of  the  charge  of  exag- 
geration. 

••  Herod.  9.  88.  •  Herod.  9. 1. 

^  Pausan.  3.  7.  8.  There  is  certainly  a  different  account  of  the  affair  in 
Plut.  de  Herod.  Malign.  ^i  pim.  Themist.  20. 
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cution  of  the  war  against  the  barbarians^  and  this 
common  object  of  foreign  policy  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  keep  up  the  unanimity  of  the 
Greeks^-.  The  relative  position  of  the  single 
states^  for  instance^  that  of  Athens  with  regard  to 
Sparta^  was  determined  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  common  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  the 
benefits  which  they  had  received  at  each  other^s 
hands. 

The  self-esteem  of  the  Greeks  and  the  convic* 
tion  of  their  superiority  over  the  barbarians,  derived 
additional  force  from  the  victory,  which,  simul- 
taneously with  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  Sy- 
racusan  Gelon  and  the  Agrigentan  Theron  (480. 
B.  C.)  obtamed  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  that 
which  Hiero  the  successor  of  Gelon  (474.  B.  C.) 
gained  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Etruscans  near 
Cuma.  The  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of 
the  barbarians  were  henceforward  more  accurately 
defined ;  the  non-Hellenes  were  either  despised  on 
account  of  the  servile  character  of  their  political 
institutions,  or  hated  and  treated  as  enemies  in 
consequence  of  their  want  of  civilisation.  How- 
ever, language  still  continued  to  be  a  chief  point 
in  estimating  the  national  difference  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians  '\ 

II.  DEMOCRACY  IN  GENERAL. 

§  54.  The  nobility  being  deprived  of  their  here- 
ditary distinctions  of  property,  miUtary  honour, 

^  According  to  Pausan.  9.  35. 2,  it  was  decreed  that  the  temple  which  the 
Persians  had  bamed  down  should  not  be  rebuilt,  in  order  that  their  ruins 
nisht  be  cyOovc  vvofivfuiara* 

^  Bdppapo^  traXiyyXwoffot,  Pind.  Isthm.  6.  35.  In  the  same  manner 
Mtch.  Again.  1 192,  oKkSBpovv  iroXtv  speaking  of  Troy,  comp.  dyXutaao^p 
Sophocl.  Tracb.  1061. 
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and  excliisiveness  of  family,  their  strength  a^  an 
order  became  broken,  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  warlike  exploits  imparted  elevation  to  the 
character  of  the  common  freeman,  the  tyranny 
had  reduced  both  orders  to  like  subjection,  and 
the  Persian  war  had  crowned  them  with  the  same 
laurels.  That  class  which,  once  raised  above  the 
mass,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wide  gulf,  had 
engrossed  all  power  and  advantage  in  the  state, 
was  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  mass;  according  to  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  age,  all  honours  and  privileges  necessarily  pro- 
ceeded from,  and  reverted  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  None  of  the  ancient  aristocracies,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Sparta,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  called  an  aristocracy,  were  henceforward  recog- 
nised as  legitimate  dispensations  of  government ; 
they  had  lost  the  moral  sanction  of  opinion  \ 
Nevertheless  aristocracy  was  not  everywhere 
subverted,  nor  was  democracy  uniformly  exempt 
from  the  machinations  of  the  ambitious  and  the 
interested,  who  sought  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  bulk  of  the  people ;  but  public  opinion^  even 
where  the  people  were  subject  to  the  despotism 
of  a  dominant  order,  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
this  species  of  authority,  to  which  it  applied  the 
odious  name  of  oligarchy;  tyranny  had  in  some 
instances  found  means  to  array  itself  in  the  garb 
of  the  olden  monarchy;  but  oligarchy  had  been 
unable  to  assimilate  itself  to  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracy. 

It  became  a  generally  acknowledged  maxim  that 

*  CoDceroing  the  opinion  of  Tbucydides  on  the  6\iyapxUi  Mvofu>c,  tee 
b«low,  §  60,  on  the  subject  of  the  oligarchy. 
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the  demus  constituted  the  aggregate  people  S  and  a 
citizen  could  only  belong  to  the  state  by  becoming 
incorporated  with  the  mass ;  still  this  had  not  yet 
degenerated  into  fanatical  hostility  to  every  species 
of  hereditary  possessions  yet  annexed  to  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  aristocracy;  they  were  suf- 
fered to  retain  various  honours  and  privileges, 
especially  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  as 
the  inalienable  right  of  certain  famiUes.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  selfishness  of  individuals  who 
would  willingly  have  taken  those  distinctions  from 
their  possessors,  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  majority,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  demus  which  had  subjected  those 
pre-eminent  citizens  to  its  laws,  derived  lustre  from 
their  excellence ;  they  beheld  with  pleasure  those 
scattered  amongst  their  own  ranks,  whom  they 
had  regarded  with  envy  as  an  exclusive  order,  they 
respected  those  whom  they  had  been  unwilling  to^ 
revere,  and  testified  confidence  and  esteem  where 
ihey  had  refused  homage.  This  fusion  of  nobles 
and  conunons  necessarily  imparted  increased  soli*- 
dity  and  worth  to  the  people,  and  greater  security 
and  splendour  to  the  state  ;  moreover,  as  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  not  yet  contaminated,  those  who 
were  most  conspicuous  for  moral  worth  were  en- 
trusted with  political  power,  so  that  it  became 
customary  to  speak  of  an  aristocracy  within  a  de^ 
mocracy^  But  on  the  other  hand  the  populace 
began  to  be  excited,  foul  matter  was  stirred  up. 


'  Oo  the  abpenations  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  see  Appendix,  §  60.  n.  4. 

*  Hence,  the  constitntion  of  Clisthenes  is  called  aristocracy  by  Plut  Cim. 
15."  Hesych. :  ' ApiffroKparovjitvoi'  virb  dfyumav  Kparovfuvoi  ^  drifiov  ^ 
iripttp  T&y  KaXXJufrtav*  Compare  concerning  the  better  aristocracy  below  in 
§  60,  on  the  oligarchy. 
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and  polluted  the  channels  of  public  feeling.  This 
was  in  some  degree  effected  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
nobility,  who  now  formed  part  of  the  civic  body ; 
equality  was  irksome  to  them ;  oligarchical  machi- 
nations spread  disaffection  amongst  the  multitude, 
whose  mind  became  so  inflamed  with  party-ani- 
mosity, that  respect  for  true  merit  began  to  abate. 
But  a  dissolute  mob-government  did  not  succeed 
to  a  calm  and  moderate  democracy  in  the  Grecian 
states  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Rome,  where  by 
force  of  the  manimiission  "  per  vindictam,"  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  people,  virtuous  as  well  as 
vicious  foreigners  might  obtain  admittance  into  the 
citizenship;  the  degeneracy  in  question  must  be 
traced  to  those  curses  of  the  Greek  nation,  selfish- 
ness and  discord ;  the  popular  feeling  and  the  laws 
alike  excluded  all  barbarian  admixture ;  none  but 
Greeks  could  be  citizens,  barbarians  being  at  the 
most  only  tolerated  as  Metceci*.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  intercourse  with  the  wealthy  barba- 
rians and  the  prosperity  which  crowned  the  Gre- 
cian arms,  though  they  ennobled  and  exalted  the 
national  feeling,  had  in  many  respects  pernicious 
consequences.  Finally,  as  the  proclamation  of 
Marius  commanding  the  "capite  censi"  to  per- 
form military  service,  instead  of  adding  strength 
to  the  Roman  citizenship,  only  became  a  means 
to  increase  the  influence  of  rude  manners,  so 
by  arming  the  indigent  portion  of  their  popula- 
tion, the  Greek  states  were  more  injiured  than  be- 
nefited. 

Correspondent  to   the  original   solid  and  sub- 

♦  Such  were  probably  the  ox^oc  fiapl^dpuiv  ^lyXwrrwv  BuroXrucwv  in  the 
towns  of  Chalcidice,  Diodor.  12.  68. 
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stantial  character  of  the  democracy,  was  the  idea 
of  equality   expressed  by  the  word  tcov\     The 
notion   of  an    absolute  equality  like  that   which 
exists   in    the    dreams   of  modem   levellers,   the 
equality  of  all  in  right  and  privilege,  without  re- 
gard to  merits  and  services,  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  ;  but  even  from  the  very  beginning  the 
idea  was  never  conceived  without  all  limitation 
whatever,  as  certain   conditions  were  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged to  be  essential  to  it,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Dokimasia  preceded  the  drawing  of  lots 
amongst  the  candidates  for  public  offices.     Even 
in  the  alluring  promises  of  equal  rights  ^  held  out 
to  the  sharers  in  an  expedition  for  founding  a  new 
colony,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  superior 
authority  was  tacitly  promised  to  him  who  was 
best  equipped  for  the  expedition  or  the  hereditary 
possessor  of  an  important  priesthood,  to  the  most 
intelligent,  the  best,  or  the  bravest  amongst  the 
adventurers.     Rational  ideas,  generally  speaking, 
prevailed  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  the  l<rov 
was  rather  a  means  to  preclude  the  introduction 
of  an  avurov  or  irXkov'^,  oppression  by  means  of  un- 
constitutional despotism,  than  to  endow  all  with 
equal  privileges ;  and  one  of  its  chief  characteris- 
tics was  that  it  conferred  upon  every  citizen  a 
right  to  vote  when  laws  were  enacted  for  the  col- 
lective people,  to  elect  the  functionaries  appointed 
to  administer  those  laws,  and  to  make  them  re- 


•  See  vol.  i.  {  46.  n.  67.  <  iv  eery  koX  hfio'uf,  Thuc.  I.  27. 

'  Eurip.  Phoen.  648.  649 : 

—  th  ydp  laov  vofu/iov  &v9p<awoiQ  l0w» 
T«p  irXiovi  o  itl  iroXiiitov  KaOitrraTai 
rwXaaffov,  c.  r.  X. 
See  the  definition  of  this  term  in  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  1. 
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Sponsible  for  their  acts.  At  the  same  time  regard 
was  had  to  the  due  proportion  between  the  services 
which  the  citizen  rendered  to  the  state,  through 
his  personal  merit  or  the  advantages  of  fortune, 
and  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him.  Hence, 
the  object  and  scope  of  the  1<tov  were  to  prevent  a 
citizen  from  raising  himself  above  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  the  law,  which  was  the  expres- 
sion of  their  united  will,  and  to  render  all  uniformly 
subject  to  its  authority;  but  this  principle  was  in 
some  democracies  carried  to  such  lengths  that  the 
mere  pre-eminence  of  an  individual,  even  though 
unattended  with  evil  designs,  was  considered  dan- 
gerous to  legal  equality,  and  ostracism  was  accord- 
ingly introduced ;  but  within  the  measure  of  excel- 
lence which  the  state  tolerated  in  an  individual, 
the  law  of  equality  was  applied  to  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  extraordinary  virtue  in  a  citizen  was 
recognised  in  a  higher  degree  than  was  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  legal  equipoise  \ 

The  first  of  the  above  notions,  namely,  that  the 
law,  having  proceeded  from  all,  is  equally  binding 
upon  all,  consequently  that  it  expressly  forbids  the 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  an  individual  or 
class,  is  implied  by  the  word  Isonomia,  the  once 
highly  valued  privilege  of  the  free-citizens  of 
Greece.  It  was  equivalent  to  democracy  ^  like 
which  it  by  no  means  precluded  the  existence  of 
gradations  according  to  a  valuation.  Herodotus 
entitles  it  the  most  admirable  of  constitutions,  and 


*  This  is  the  iaSTtic  tar*  &liav,  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  I.  7.  8.  Compare  the 
exposition  of  the  lixofioiouv  in  Thuc.  6.  39. 

*  It  is  thus  employed  hy  Herod.  3.  143 ;  6.  27,  in  speaking  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyrann;^  of  Msandrius  on  Samo8»  and  that  of  Aristagoras  in  Mile- 
tus, and  the  establishment  of  a  popular  government. 
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describes^  as  its  characteristics,  that  the  authorities 
were  appomted  by  lot,  were  required  to  give  au 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  that  every  matter 
for  deliberation  was  submitted  to  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  for,  he  adds>  "  every  thing  is  con- 
tained in  the  mass  ^^'^  He  likewise  uses  the  word 
Isocrateia  in  contradistmction  to  tyranny  "• 

The  praises  of  Isonomia  in  the  democratic 
writers  are  very  frequently  accompanied  by  those 
of  Isegoria.  It  was  chiefly  in  Athens  that  the 
name  and  the  thing  itself  were  brought  to  matu* 
rity,  and  the  word  was  peculiar  to  that  state ;  the 
common  Grecian  term  was  Isologia  ^^  The  tend- 
ency to  public  speaking  was  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  the  spirit  of 
the  Grecian  republics  granted  their  members  the 
right  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  matters  which 
affected  the  interests  of  the  state  ^,  the  free  and 
unimpeded  exercise  of  this  right  was  regarded  by 
the  Greek  as  the  palladium  of  his  liberties ;  whereas 
in  oligarchical  and  aristocratic  states  oratory  was 
generally  prohibited  by  the  magistrates  ^^ ;  the 
popular  assembly  was  the  chief  theatre  of  Isegoria^ 
Hence  the  word  designates  the  most  essential  pro- 
perty of  citizenship,  namely,  its  right  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  legislative  body. 


**  See  the  speech  of  OUnes,  3.  80. 

»'  Herod.  8.  92.  1. 

"  Moeiis :  IffrjyopUh  'Arruc&c ' — Icokoylot  *£XXi|vucwc.  Tlie  exerciie  of 
this  right,  liberty  of  speech,  is  the  iraf>pricia  of  the  Attic  orators. 

"  Pindar,  Pvth.  2.  160:  d  Xdppo^  ffrparSg,  i.  e.  democracy.  E*rip. 
Ph<Eii.401.  402: 

ri  ^vy&tnv  rb  ixMrxip^C  5 
iv  f&iv  uiytffTov,  oifK  ix^tv  irafkptiiriav, 
Comp.  Soph.  GUI.  Col.  66. 

"  Plut.  de  VirtuU  Eth.  7.  769 :  Sih  ro^c  pvropac  Iv  rate  ApiffroKparieuc 
ol  dpxovTtc  ovK  iw<n  traOaivivOau  Comp.,  on  the  subiect  of  prohibitions  of 
this  nature  in  SparU  and  the  Cretan  states,  Sext.  £mp.  adv.  Math.  292. 4.  Orl. 
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and  not  only  implies  that  every  one  might  exercise 
this  rights  but  also  that  he  was  entitled  to  do  so^ 
on  every  subject  without  restriction ;  for  although 
the  council  was  charged  with  the  special  manage- 
ment of  various  branches  of  the  administration,  the 
people  had  by  no  means  renounced  their  privilege 
of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  on  those  matters,  on 
which  the  former  had  previously  deliberated ;  on 
the  contrary,  vnth  the  further  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, the  Bule  gradually  became  more  dependent 
upon  the  popular  assembly,  being  more  especially 
occupied  in  bringing  state  matters  into  the  form 
in  which  they  might  be  most  conveniently  dis- 
cussed by  the  general  body. 

Though  the  equality  of  civil  rights  expressed  by 
the  foregoing  words,  as  already  stated,  rendered  it 
impossible  that  any  individual  should  raise  himself 
above  the  people  and  the  laws,  it  by  no  means 
declared  that,  as  no  one  was  permitted  to  pass  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  the  laws,  therefore  within  the 
same,  every  one  was  entitled  indiscriminately  to 
aspire  to  the  chief  honours  of  the  state;  in  the 
delegation  of  legal  powers  and  privileges,  the 
people  were  in  fact  clpefly  guided  by  aristocratic 
principles.  For  although  it  was  essential  to  the 
more  matiured  democracy  to  appoint  by  lot  to 
public  offices,  still  the  g09d  sense  and  proper  feel- 
ing of  the  lower  orders  led  them  to  reflect  that 
those  citizens  who  were  possessed  of  most  energy 
and  intelligence,  or  had  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
state-burthens  to  bear,  were  entitled  to  a  commen- 
surate share  in  the  government.  The  lower  orders 
were  unvrilling  to  confide  in  a  member  of  their 
own  body ;   the  just  appreciation  of  personal  ad- 
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vantages  generally  led  them  to  fix  upon  proper 
persons  for  the  public  service.  But  here  we  are 
called  upon  to  consider  the  evil  side  of  the  demo-* 
cratic  character.  For  state  offices  legally  brought 
with  them  no  other  recompense  than  honour; 
they  rather  involved  the  necessity  of  considerable 
sacrifices,  and  were  fraught  vnth  imminent  danger 
both  to  property  and  life.  The  inferior  citizen 
renounced  these  the  more  readily,  as  the  actions 
of  the  magistrates  were  liable  to  be  judged  by 
him  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  mass  in  its 
judicial  cs^pacity.  Although  imwilling  to  en- 
counter this  responsibility  himself,  he  did  not  omit 
to  watch  the  actions  of  others,  with  all  the  venom 
of  democratic  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Hence,  the 
public  officers  were  as  frequently  the  sport  of  the 
evil  passions,  as  of  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of 
the  people,  who,  whilst  they  implicitly  relied  on 
the  official  abilities  of  a  person,  firmly  expected 
that  whatever  that  person  undertook,  would  neces- 
sarily be  crowned  with  success,  whilst  he  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their  indig- 
nation whenever  the  force  of  circumstances  had 
prevented  him  from  frilfillhig  their  chimerical  ex- 
pectations, t 

The  most  important  office  under  the  more 
matured  democracy  was  that  of  Strategus,  as  in 
Athens,  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  Argos,  Thurii;  the 
Demiurgi  ranked  next  to  them.  Both  grew  more 
influential  as  democracy  advanced;  we  find  that 
there  were  Polemarchs  in  the  oligarchical  Thebes, 
as  well  as  in  the  democratic  Mantinea. 

From  considering  such  offices  as  were  ordained 
by  law,  we  naturally  turn  to  that  peculiar  species 
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of  poUticai  powier,  which,  Without  definite  official 
functions  exempt  from  obligation  and  responsibi- 
lity, and  supported  by  popular  infatuation  and 
intemperance,  at  length  raised  itself  to  such  a 
height  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  laws 
themselves,  and  to  cripple  and  control  the  opera- 
tions of  those,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  regular 
duties  of  the  administration.  Such  was  the  Dema- 
gogy, which,  the  offspring  of  Isegoria,  was  nurtured 
by  the  officious  tendency  of  the  popular  assembly 
to  interfere  with  every  department  of  state,  and 
finally  accomplished  in  political  wiles  and  rhetori- 
cal subtleties  under  the  instructions  of  the  sophists. 
The  people  who  exercised  so  jealous  a  control 
over  the  actions  of  the  legally-elected  function- 
aries, abandoned  themselves  without  reserve  to 
the  guidance  of  those  non-official  orators,  who 
affected  the  most  obsequious  deference  for  the 
popular  will,  whilst  they  obstructed  the  regular 
functionaries  in  the  performance  of  their  constitu- 
tional duties,  by  their  censure  and  accusation,  or 
assailed  them  with  all  the  acrimony  of  their  envy 
and  slander ;  at  the  same  time  cloaking  their  real 
designs  under  the  semblance  of  zeal  for  the  public 
good.  The  same  considerations  which  inspired  the 
inferior  citizen  with  diffidence  in  his  own  abilities 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  office,  made  him  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  leader  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
popular  assembly ;  and  the  more  the  bulk  of  the 
people  engrossed  the  power  of  the  state,  the  more 
they  required  to  be  guided  by  persons  of  this  de- 
scription^*.    Thus  the  demagogy  was  enabled  by 

^  Plutarch.  Dion,  32,  states,  that  the  Syracusans  had  deserted  Dion  for 
Heraclides*  itd  rr^p  ytytvtifiivfiv  Ik  tov  Kpaniv  dvi9iv  cai  dpa,<rvT7iTa  np6 
TOv  ^Jy/ioc  itvai  r6  SrjfiayuyiitrBai  Oikovris* 
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drciunstances  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former 

The  odious  character  which  subsequently  at- 
tached both  to  the  word  and  the  thing  itself 
must  not^  however,  be  looked  upon  as  incident 
to  their  origin.  The  rise  of  demagogy  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  potitical  system  oi 
Greece,  Isegoria ;  the  influence  of  the  dema* 
gogues  did  not  assume  its  subsequent  invidious 
character  till  after  the  total  depravation  of  the 
popular  mind«  Every  statesman  was  more  or  less 
necessitated  to  associate  with  the  people,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  approbation  of  his  au<* 
thority  and  his  .projects :  this  is  demagogy  in  its 
larger  signification  ^^  Corrupt  practices  crept  in 
as  soon  as  the  demagogues  incited  the  people  to 
disregard  the  existing  laws,  and  by  laying  down 
the  pernicious  doctrine,  that  the  last  expression  of 
the  popular  will  was  at  all  times  entitled  to  have 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  law,  undermined  the  sta- 
bility both  of  law  and  prescription,  thus  teaching 
them  to  resign  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  turbu- 
lence and  passion.  This  rank  and  baneful  system 
thrived  most  luxuriantly  at  Athens  and  Syracuse ; 
it  attained  its  zenith  in  the  course  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  ^^ ;  whilst  the  name  grew  more  odious 
in  proportion  as  the  system  itself  degenerated  *^ 

»»  Hence  Mceri« :  IToXerf^fiv  gal  voXtTi^etrdtu  Xiytrai,  iroKirivri^c  ov 
Xiytrai,  AXXd  ifiuaywybc  wood  rote  'Arrurotc  •  iroXircvr^c*  'EXXiivucfif. 

"  See  below,  f  65. 

"  That  the  word  was  origiaally  used  in  a  good  sense  is  evident  from 
Aristoph.  Eanit.  191  : 

Cemp.  Valckenaer  Diatr.  in  Eurip.  Deperd.  Dram.  Reliq.  264.  b.  In  Thncyd.  4. 
21,  Ckon  is  called  dvr^p  ififutyutydc  kot  iretvov  Thv  xp^^ov  &v  \  there  is 


Dotliiog  unfavourable  in  this.  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  2.  7,  does  not  merely  say 
demagogues,  but  rmv  PapUtv  ^ifpaywyuiv.  He  employs  Stifiayi^oit  2. 3. 
27,  in  the  sense  of  men  opposed  to  the  oligarchy. 
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Besides  the  tenn  demagogue^  the  name  ^n-potrrdTqs 
rov  Siifiov  was  frequently  employed  to  designate  the 
person  who  exercised  a  similar  species  of  authority. 
As  the  regular  officers  of  state  could  not  perform 
their  duties  without  mingUng  with  the  people  in  the 
manner  of  demagogues,  so  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  appellation  wpoardrfis  rov  B^fiov  may  have  been 
applied  to  a  regular  functionary ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  it  was  so  employed  or  not^^. 
Indeed  we  observe  in  the  writers  of  the  demo- 
cratic period  generally,  from  Herodotus  down- 
wards, a  disposition  to  give  general  designations 
of  political  objects  without  definiteness  or  precision 
of  expression  ;  as,  for  instance,  ret,  wpdr^fiara  for 
state,  ra  rikfj  or  oi  iv  rikei  for  magistrates,  etc  *"• 

III.  THE  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY. 

a.  The  Character  of  the  People. 

§  55.  The  history  of  the  predominance  of  the 
democratical  principle  begins  with  the  battle  of 
Marathon  and  the  administration  of  Miltiades. 
Miltiades  was  the  first  to  quicken  and  energize  the 
political  system  established  by  CUsthenes,  to  foster 
and  direct  the  powers  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
teach  them  to  think  and  act  greatly.  "In  my 
opinion,**  says  Isocrates^  "a  god  who  respected 
the  virtues  of  the  Athenians  brought  about  that 
war,  in  order  that  they  who  possessed  such  dis- 
tinguished qualities,  might  not  pass  their  lives 
unhonoured  and  unknown,**  etc.  In  truth  there 
was  something  miraculous  in   the  rapid  rise   of 

■>  See  Appendix  i.  ^  See  Appendix  i. 

*  Panegyr.  23.  sub  fin. 
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the  Athenians;  it  was  not  by  advancing  on  a 
path  to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed,  or 
by  pursuing  the  bent  of  manners  and  feelings  con- 
firmed by  habit  and  sanctioned  by  experience,  that 
tiiey  attained  the  summit  of  political  greatness. 
In  eyery  department  of  pubUc  life  things  presented 
themselves  to  these  brave  repubUcans  under  new 
and  unwonted  aspects;  in  whatever  they  under- 
took, they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  political  path  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  explore  new  fields  of 
enterprise^  whilst  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
extraordinary  conjunctures  that  presented  them- 
selves with  surprising  skill  and  effect.  The  war 
with  iEgina  first  made  them  familiar  with  the  sea^. 
No  sooner  had  they  launched  their  fleets,  than 
they  appear  in  the  character  of  heroes  skilled  in 
naval  tactics,  and  exhibit  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  perils  and  caprices  of  an  element  which  it 
requires  the  highest  degree  of  human  industry  and 
courage  to  encounter.  Hence  the  beautifid  obser- 
vation of  Plato,  who  considered  the  civil  virtues  of 
the  Athenians^  as  a  gift  of  the  gods,  and  the  de- 
served encomium  of  Thucydides  on  the  Athenian 
bravery,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  proceeded  from 
the  intellect  and  the  will,  and  not  from  habit*, 
whilst  their  very  enemies  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  fecundity  of  the  Athenian  mind  had 

•  Herod.  7. 144 :  ovtoq  ydp  6  v6\efioc  trvffrd^  iciafft  t6ti  tt^v  'EXXii^a, 
hfayiuurac  OoXaffO'ioifc  yivwBai  *A9iivalovi, 

'  De  Legg.  1.  642.  D. :  r6  wrb  troXXiav  \iy6uivov,  i>Ct  ^^o*-  'AOrivaiiav 
tiffiv,  AyaSol  dux^€p6vrmc  tUri  roiovroi,  ioxd  aktiQiorara  XiyteBai  *  ft6voi 
y^  &vtv  dvaygfic,  airrofvitc,  Bti^  l^i-p^t  iXijO«c  ca2  oi>ri  irXa<rr«c  tialv 
iyoBoL 

*  Thuc.  2.  39 : — iv  raig  Tfotdtlaie  ol  fikv  (AcuctdaifASvioi)  ktrtirSvif 
imttictt  tifO^c  viot  hvn^  rb  Aviptiov  /Mrlpvovrai*  tliulQ  H  Avufikvias 
Biairifuvoi  oif^v  ^atrov  iirl  rob^  hoiraKtis  kivovvovc  xiapovfAtv* 
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developed  new  excellence  in  new  channels  of  en- 
terprise*. 

The  masterly  hand  of  Thucydides  has  sketched 
the  chief  virtues  of  the  Athenian  character  in  the 
speech  of  the  Corinthians  to  Sparta,  and  in  the 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles.  In  the  former,  real 
admiration  forces  its  way  through  hostility,  envy, 
and  fear;  in  the  latter,  we  hear  the  accents  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  people,  who  was  incapable 
of  adulation.  But  listen  to  the  words  of  the  great 
historian  himself. 

"  They  are,  say  the  Corinthians^  fond  of  inno- 
vation, equally  quick  in  conceiving  and  in  execut-* 
ing  their  projects. — Bold  beyond  their  strengthi 
daring  beyond  the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  extre- 
mities full  of  hope. — Never  inactive — ever  roaming 
from  place  to  place — ^they  think  to  make  fresh  ac-» 
quisitions  by  going  abroad — victorious  over  the 
^nemy,  they  push  forward  as  far  as  possible ;  van- 
quished, they  fall  back  but  little.  They  use  their 
bodies  for  the  state  as  though  they  were  not  their 
own,  whilst  their  mental  capacities  are  ever  in  their 
power,  and  ready  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth.  When  they  fail  to  accomplish 
their  schemes,  they  think  they  have  lost  a  portion 
of  their  property  ^  But  when  they  are  successful, 
they  value  the  acquisition  but  slightly  in  com-- 
parison  with  what  they  expect  from  the  future. 

•  The  Corinthians  in  Thucyd.  1.  71 : — ^irvxaKovay  uiv  ir6\ti  rd  iKivtjra 
v6fHfAa  Apurra,  irpibQ  iroKKA  Sk  dvayKaKofUvotc  iivai  iroXA^c  «Mii  rfj^ 
iitiTtxvii^tmg  iti*  AiSfTtp  Kai  rd  twv  'AOtivamv  dir6  r^g  iroXvirtifMafi— 
KtKoiviiyrat, 

•Thuc.  1.70. 

^  Compare  4.  55 :  oIq  rh  /t^  iir^x^tpovfitvov  altl  iXAiirIc  ^v  rifc  ioK^^te^ 
rl  wpdiiiiv. 
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When  a  project  fails,  with  reviving  hope  they 
think  of  another  expedient  to  meet  the  occasion. 
For  with  them  alone  to  hope  is  to  possess,  because 
they  so  speedily  execute  that  whereon  they  have 
determined ;  and  to  accomplish  all  this  they  will- 
ingly encounter  toil  and  danger  at  every  time, 
enjoying  but  little  what  they  possess,  because  they 
are  ever  occupied  in  acquiring  more.  They  con- 
rider  no  other  day  to  be  a  festival  than  that  on 
which  they  perform  what  is  needful,  and  deem 
inactive  rest  a  greater  grievance  than  toilsome 
occupation.  Therefore  should  any  one  sum  up 
their  character  by  saying,  that  they  were  bom 
never  to  be  at  rest  themselves,  nor  to  suflfer  others 
to  be  so,  he  would  speak  the  truth." 

Still  more  pure  and  exalted  are  the  commenda- 
tions which  Pericles  bestows  on  their  intelligence 
as  the  parent  of  their  excellence.  ''  We  scrutinize 
and  revolve  matters,  says  he  ^  inasmuch  as  we  are 
of  opinion  that  words  do  not  prejudice  deeds, 
but  rather,  the  not  being  instructed  by  debate 
before  we  proceed  to  action.  For  it  is  our  distinc- 
tion, to  make  the  boldest  attempts,  and  to  delibe- 
rate upon  what  we  are  about  to  engage  in;  whereas 
with  others,  ignorance  inspires  courage,  and  deli- 
beration makes  them  falter.  Those  must  surely 
be  possessed  of  the  greatest  souls  who,  well  know- 
ing, the  terrors  and  the  gratifications  of  life,  shrink 
not  from  danger. — In  fine,  I  say,  the  whole  state 
is  the  instructress  of  Greece ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
every  single  citizen  with  us  is  capable  of  dedicat- 
ing his  personal  faculties  to  the  most  multifarious 
objects  with  dexterity  and  grace." 

•  Thuc.  2.  40. 

d2 
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Thucydides  does  not  say  too  much^.  History 
presents  no  parallel  to  the  combination  of  intelli- 
gence and  force  in  their  character,  their  certainty 
in  conception  and  performance  ^°,  their  simplicity  of 
life  amidst  the  eager  pursuits  of  commerce,  their 
delicate  and  matured  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
and  their  perfection  in  the  productions  of  art, 
amidst  unprecedented  eflforts  to  subdue  the  rough- 
est of  elements,  constant  service  in  arms,  and 
incessant  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  leaders  lofty  and  towering  models  for 
the  imitation  of  succeeding  ages,  the  multitude  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  their  exalted  worth ;  no  chasm 
between  the  intelligence  and  power  of  both. 

The  champions  of  Marathon"  was  the  name  which 
their  degenerate  descendants  loved  to  apply  to  the 
heroes  of  the  glorious  days  of  Athens.  That  period 
must,  however,  be  extended  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  plague  and  the  death  of  Pericles.  Till  then,  the 
poison  which  lurked  in  the  Attic  honey  ^^  did  not 
predominate  so  far  as  to  corrupt  the  purer  channels 
of  healthful  life ;  the  exercise  of  their  powers  ex- 
panded and  invigorated,  but  did  not  consume  them ; 
liberty  was  sufficient  for  their  happiness,  and  the 
healthftil  constitution  of  their  minds  fitted  them  for 
its  enjoyment  ^^  But  their  career  had  been  too 
violent  and  abrupt;  the  bow  required  unbending; 
the  better  qualities  of  the  Athenian  character,  in- 
capable of  withstanding  the  shocks  to  which  they 

'  Comp.  Isocrates  Panegyr.  cap.  22,  and  Areopagit  p.  224.  ed.  Lange, 
where,  however,  the  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect  is  too  evident. 

1®  Most  appropriate  are  the  words  of  Thucyd.  2.  40 :  ^XoKoXovfiiv  re  ydp 
fitT  ei/TfXdag  Kai  0iXo<ro^ov/i£V  dvev  fiaXaKiaC' 

*i  Arist.  Acham.  181.  MapaOiJVOfidxai,  Nub.  986. 

"  Plutarch.  Dion  58. 

>'  Thuc.  2.  43 :  rb  t^daifiov  rb  i\t{f$tpov,  rb  ik  iXi^fOtpov  Tb  ti^vxov 
lepivavTtg, 
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were  exposed^  became  the  sport  of  waywardness 
and  caprice. 

We  must  not  stigmatize^  as  the  peculiar  £uling  of 
the  Athenians^  that  arrogance  **  which  was  common 
to  the  whole  Grecian  race;   the  Athenians  were 
justly  entitled  to  extol  the  days  of  the  men  of 
Marathon  and  the  time  of  Pericles;  but  vain  and 
empty  conceit  alone  induced  them  to  ascend  to  the 
mythical  age,  and  represent  the  glory  of  Athens  as 
so  ancient  as  to  be  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  anti- 
quity^; their  claims  to  Autochthony*^  were  founded 
in  a  proud  and  honourable  feeling,  which  deterred 
them  from  mixing  with  the  barbarians,  and  there- 
fore rendered  them  their  enemies".    As  long  as  the 
exploits  of  the  Athenians  corresponded  with  their 
confidence  in  their  own  powers,  there  was  no  lack 
of  its  attendant  magnanimity  *^  and  love  of  honour, 
which  sought  to  derive  lustre  from  acting  nobly  *^. 
The  heart  of  the  Athenians,  untainted  as  they  were 
by  craft  and  deceit,  resembled  a  piu^e  and  spotless 
tablet;  they  enacted  no  laws  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers,  but   granted  them  unrestricted   access 
and  the  liberty  of  viewing  whatever  they  desired***; 


**  ^ponifia.  See  the  speech  of  the  Athenians,  Thuc.  1.  80.  sqq.,  in  which 
ther  express  a  well-grounaed  confidence  in  their  own  powers. 

"  The  commonplaces  of  the  orators  concerning  the  reception  of  the  Hera- 
cMdm,  the  interment  of  the  Argives  by  Thebes,  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  etc., 
are  well  known ;  thus  Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  194 :  rovro  ydp  l^ii  fiByurrov  i| 
ir^iC  19/iwv  dyaOSv,  on  rStv  kclK&v  (oyiov  irapddtiyfia  roTj;''EXXi;<nyiyovf. 

'*  Compare  vol.  i.  Append,  xi. ;  also  see  Eurip.  ap.  Lycurg.  adv.  L«ocr. 
p.  204.  R. 

*^  Oif  fu^ofidpjiapot,  hence  fitaopappapotf  Plato. 

*•  MtyctXoy^xia,  See  a  description  of  them,  Aristot.  Eth.  Kicom.  4.  7, 
where  see  Zell. 

^  This  is  also  a  common  topic  of  the  orators,  e.  g.  Demosth.  in  Lept.  500 : 
oitieic  icbyjroTi  tt^v  wSXiv  17/1  wv  td  voiwv  SoKii  viKijffdi ;  yet  there  is  some 
truth  in  it. 

•*  Peric.  ap.  Thuc.  2.  39 :  ttiv  re  y&p  irSXiv  koiv^v  leapkxoyLtv  Kai  oifK 
IcTip  oTi  ^ivtiKaaiaiQ  Stirtlpyofikv  riva  ri  fiaOfifiarog  ^  Otdfiarog,  '6  ^1) 
Kpv^v  dv  rtg  riav  7ro\tfiUitv  Idiitv  w^eXf|9ctr;. 
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and  in  this  virtuous  age,  irascibility  **  and  the  arro- 
gance which  was  just  beginning  to  evince  itself**,  were 
equally  balanced  with  pity  ",  and  the  endeavour  to 
gain  love  and  affection.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
Jeaders,  were  tainted  with  envy  and  the  lust  of  gain. 

b.  Rank  of  Persons. 

§  56,  No  sooner  did  the  Athenians  become  the 
objects  of  their  own  admiration,  than  they  began 
to  set  a  higher  value  upon  their  citizenship,  and  to 
dispense  it  with  a  more  sparing  hand.  But  attempts 
to  obtain  it  by  surreptitious  means  became  propor- 
tionally more  numerous,  and  notwithstanding  the 
laws  rendered  admittance  to  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty S  the  authorities  were,  for  a  length  of  time,  too 
heedless  to  oppose  successful  resistance  to  the  de- 
vices employed  to  evade  their  regulations.  Hence 
the  unprecedented  number  of  spurious  citizens, 
when  Pericles  at  length  thinned  their  ranks ;  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  were  sold  into 
captivity  *,  as  the  law  directed  ^.  It  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  infrequency  of  naturalization, 
that  birth  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  qualifica- 


^>  The  Athenians  are  called  ^pyi'Xoi,  Scbol.  Amtoph.  Pac.  605« 

«  "r^ptQ.    See  Thucyd.  2.  65. 

^  Comp.  vol.  i.  $  15.  n.  10.  This  is  likewise  extolled  by  Demosth.  c.  Timoc. 
753 :  TohQ  ivBivCiQ  IXeav.  Comp.  (P».)  Plalo  Menex.  244.  E. :  dei  \iav 
(pt\oiKripfi(t>v  IffTi  Kai  rov  i^rrovoc  Otpairis*  The  fine  imposed  upon  Phry- 
nicus,  because  he  had  given  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  destruction  of 
Miletus,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Athens,  and  nad  thereby  grieved  the  hearts  of 
the  Athenians,  is  very  remarkable,  Herod.  6.  21 ;  conf.  Plut.  Prscep.  Reipub. 
Gerend.  9.  243.  R. ;  also  the  unique  decree  as  to  the  indefatigable  mule,  Plut. 
de  Instinct  Animal.  10.  41. 

^  According  to  Ps.  Demosth.  cont.  Neer.  1375,  six  thousand  votes  were 
necessary  to  decide  for  the  naturalization  of  a  person.  This  law,  doubtless, 
dates  from  the  age  before  Euclid,  and  probably  from  Solon  himself. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

3  Plut.  Pericl.  37;  Philoch.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  716;  (Siebelis 
Philoch.  51) ;  Bbckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  98  ;  Meier  de  Bod.  Damnat.  p.  80. 
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tion  for  the  citizenship;  still,  before  the  time  of 
Pericles,  little  importance  was  attached  to  the 
origin  of  the  mothers  of  citizens,  and  marriages 
with  foreign  women  were  looked  upon  as  of  so 
little  disparagement,  that  the  first  men  in  the  state, 
like  M iltiades,  made  no  scruple  to  contract  them, 
while  no  disabilities  attached  to  their  children  in 
consequence.  The  wife  of  Miltiades,  Hegesypile, 
was,  it  is  true,  a  Thracian  king's  daughter  ^  It  is 
related  of  Themistocles,  that  in  consequence  of  his 
mother^s  not  having  been  a  native  of  Athens,  he 
was  compelled  to  perform  his  youthful  exercises  in 
the  Cynosarges  ^  being  forbidden  to  associate  with 
the  Intimate  children  of  Athenian  citizens*  But 
if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  this  statement  ^ 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  Themis- 
tocles was  already  Archon^  before  the  memorable 
day  of  Salamis  (probably  481.  B.  €*),  and  conse* 
quently  had  undergone  the  necessary  family  scm- 
tiny®,  it  is  probable  that  the  low  origin  of  his 
mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  enfiranchised 
slaved  was  the  cause  of  the  enactment,  Pericles 
was  the  first  rigorously  to  enforce  the  law,  which 
directed  that  both  the  parents  of  any  one  to  whom 
the  franchise  descended  by  hereditary  succession. 


*  Herod.  6.  39. 

*  PlaU  Themis.  1  ;  Atheo.  13.  576,  C;  iEUan.  V.  H.  12.  43;  comp. 
vol.  i.  p.  369.  n.  16. 

*  Pbodus  Lex.:  Kvi^Sirapyic — ^ft  o\  v60oi  iriXovvrOf  ol  fifirt  irpbe 
irarphc  ftfiTe  vpbe  ufirpbc  noKirai — but  Themistocles  was  descended  from 
the  ancieDt  race  of  tne  L^comeda: !  However,  vSOog  might  probably  be  em- 
]^jed  afterwards  to  signify  one  who  was  only  narpo^kvoc,  e.  g.  Pollux  3.  21. 

7  Thacyd.  1.93 :  iwiifft  rov  TliipaiStg  rd  Xoivd  6  BeuierroicX^c  oUoBofuiv 
(vriipicTO  S*  aifTov  irpdrepov  kwl  rfjs  iKtivov  dpxiC,  ^C  icar  Iviavrbv 
'AOtivaioic  iipKs')  and  Schol.  vpb  ik  rwv  Miy^uco^v  ijpKtv  Iviavrbv  tva. 
Accord,  to  Corsini  Fasti  Att.  3. 144,  sqq.  See  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  Oxon. 
1824;  Introd.  XIII.  XIV. 

*  Seevol.  i.  $47.  n.  41. 

*  See  the  passage,  n.  4. 
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should  have  been  citizens^**;  an  exception  to  the 
rule  was  afterwards  made  in  his  favour,  and  his 
natural  son  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  ". 

The  citizens  of  all  ages  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
amounted,  till  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand";  the  offi- 
cial computation  of  Pericles  in  Thucydides"  gives 
thirteen  thousand  Hoplitae  for  service  in  the  field, 
and  sixteen  thousand  including  the  Metoeci,  for 
the  garrison ;  besides  these  there  were  twelve  hun- 
dred horsemen,  in  which  number  were  comprised 
the  mounted  bowmen  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
citizens.  But  it  is  stated  in  Plutarch  ",  that  when 
a  census  was  taken  at  the  distribution  of  some 
Egyptian  corn,  Olymp.  83.  4.  (445.  B.  C.)  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  were  no  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  genuine  citizens : 
but,  unless  natm*alization  had  been  permitted,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  such  an  increase  in  their 
number  between  that  year  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  moreover,  the  destructive 
Samian  war  took  place  in  the  interval;  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  removed  by  assuming  that  only  the 
poorer  citizens  partook  of  the  supply  of  corn  be- 
fore alluded  to  **. 


*®  fidvovg  'AOfivaiovc  tlvatro^Q  Ik  SvoXv  'AOtivaitav  yiyov&raQ,  Plut.  Pericl. 
37.  This  had,  till  that  time,  been  a  mere  traditional  observance,  which  was 
probably  frequently  disregarded,  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

**  Plut.  ubi  sup. ;  comp.  below,  $  64.  o.  5. 

*'  Herod.  5.  97,  says  of  Aristagoras,  rptiQ  fivpidSoQ  *AOrivaiu>v  Siniirt ; 
Aristoph.  Kcclesiaz.  432.  433,  says :  iroXiriiv  irktiov  9l  Tpurfivpiiitv  'OvTkty 
rb  vXfjOos ;  only  a  rough  calculation  in  both  cases. 

»  Thuc.  2.  13.  »*  Plut.  Pericl.  37. 

1*  Philochorus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  716.  (Siebel.  Philoch.  51.)  ap- 
pears  to  express  himself  more  precisely  than  Plutarch :  roi^c  yAp  Xa/3ovrac 
ytvMai  fivplov^  TirpcuciCxiKiovg  SutKoeiovc  ^*  Comp.  Bockh,  Staatsh. 
i.  37.  98. 
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The  legal  regulation  of  the  classes^  as  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  judge,  still  continued  to  be  based 
upon  the  scale  of  valuation  as  established  by  Solon; 
but  from  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  state  and  of 
individuals,  the  assessments  of  Solon's  time,  so  far 
as  they  had  been  altered  by  Clisthenes,  must  have 
been  considerably  too  low  for  the  fortunes  of  this 
period;  it  is  not  only  probable  that  there  were 
more  pentacosiomedimni  than  before,  but  that  the 
surplus  property  of  individuals  over  and  above  the 
maximum  assessment  was  very  considerable ;  more- 
over, the  second  and  third  classes  might  possibly 
approach  each  other  very  closely  and  exceed  the 
rate  fixed  in  the  valuation  of  Solon,  by  which 
means  Aristides  was  enabled  so  much  the  sooner 
to  abolish  the  exclusive  eligibility  of  the  first  class 
to  the  archonship  ^^ ;  and  lastly,  the  Thetes  like- 
wise ascended  in  the  scale,  and  the  state  was  rich 
enough  to  furnish  them  with  arms  to  enable  them 
to  serve  as  Hoplit8e^^  The  classes  were  upon 
the  whole  divided  into  the  very  rich,  those  in  good 
circumstances,  and  the  poor;  there  were  no  beggars 
in  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians  at  all  times  attached 
great  importance  to  wealth. 

The  hereditary  nobility  had  long  ceased  to  form 
a  caste  furnished  with  exclusive  family  privileges. 
But  in  Athens,  as  probably  in  all  countries  and  all 
ages,  public  opinion  looked  with  reverence  upon 
ancient  and  illustrious  ancestry ;  this  feeling  more- 
over derived  strength  from  the  implicit  recognition 
of  the  heroic  root,  from  which  various  families  pre- 

>•  Plut.  Ariftt.  22 :  ypd^u  yl/ri<purfia,  Kotvrjv  ilvai  r^v  7roXir£iaj/  Kal  rode 
&pXovTac  if  'AOtivaiiav  v&vrutv  aipiuiBait  where,  however,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  Thetes  to  have  been  tacitly  excluded. 

"  This  was  the  case  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thuc.  6.  43. 
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tended  to  be  sprang,  as  for  instance,  not  to 
mention  the  AlcmeeonidaB,  when  Miltiades,  Alci- 
biades,  and  Themistocles  the  historian,  derived 
themselves  from  Ajax  ^®,  Andocides,  from  the  race 
of  the  Ceryces  from  Hermes  ^^,  Lycurgus,  the  ora- 
tor, an  Eteobutad  from  Erechthens  ^,  In  various 
houses,  particularly  in  those  to  which  an  here- 
ditary priesthood  was  annexed,  the  pedigree  was 
most  careftdly  continued.  The  importance  which 
was  thus  manifested  for  this  species  of  distinction 
was  not,  it  must  be  owned,  foimded  in  political 
law,  but  derived  its  sanction  from  pubUc  opinion 
alone  ^K  Wealth  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
most  effectual  prop  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  often-mentioned  family  of  the  Hip- 
ponici  and  Callias " :  but  Athens  was  called  upon 
to  make  great  and  unwonted  exertions,  and  to  go 
through  severe  ordeals,  in  which  nobility  and  riches 
were  of  little  avail ;  the  period  of  political  and  civil 
virtue  had  commenced;  counsel  and  action,  milir 
tary  courage,  bodily  strength  and  address,  the 
courageous  and  cheerful  sacrifice  of  property  and 
life,  and  even  the  production  of  works  of  excel- 
lence in  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts — all  this,  by 
the  aid  and  support  of  pubUc  favour,  opened  the 
avenues  to  superior  rights,  to  oflSces  and  digni- 
ties ^^  and  even  by  virtue  of  express  and  positive 


i«  Didymus  ap.  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  2.  19. 

»»  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orntor.  9.  316.  R. 

^  Ibid.  p.  345.  355.    Corop.  in  general,  vol.  i.  §  30. 

**  Aristoph.  Vesp.  627  :  o\  irXovTovvrtc  k«J  iravii  eefivoi.  The  last  word 
conveys  the  notion  of  a  noble  and  lofty  personal  bearing. 

*•  'IvirdviKoc  JLaWlov  c^'$  ^IiriroviKov  KoXXtac.  Aristoph.  Av.  283.  See 
Heindorf  ad  Plat.  Protagor.  p.  465 ;  Clavier  sur  la  famille  de  Callias,  m^m. 
de  rinstitut,  classe  d'hist.  vol.  iii.  Concerning  the  riches  of  this  family,  see 
in  particular  Athen.  12.  536.  F.  sqq.    Comp.  below,  §  65.  n.  53. 

^  Thus  Sophocles  was  appointed  one  of  the  Strategi  against  Samos  in  re- 
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enactments^  was  rewarded  with  determinate  privi* 
l^es. 

External  distinctions  of  this  description  emanate 
ing  from  the  state^  gradually  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  honorary  citizens  whose  position  and 
rank  in  society  may  in  some  measure  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  chivalric  orders  of  merit  in  modem 
days^  when  these  correspond  with  their  title  and 
the  object  and  intention  of  their  foundation  ^.  The 
list  begins  with  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton^  tp 
whom  almost  heroic  honours  were  paid^.  The 
most  ancient  distinction  on  record  is  that  of  being 
entertained  at  the  public  expence  in  the  Prytar 
neum  ^,  which  was  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as 
in  Codrus'  time  ^  ;  it  was  either  granted  for  once, 
or  for  life,  and  was  occasionally  conferred  upon 
the  descendants  of  a  public  bene£a.ctor ;  in  the  case 
of  prytanes  and  ambassadors  ^,  it  was  an  honour 
which  was  assigned  to  the  office,  not  to  the  person. 
Intemperance  was  unknown  at  these  repasts*^. 
Still  greater  advantages  were  associated  with  the 
Ateleia,  the  exemption  from  all  contributions  to 


tarn  for  the  gratificatioii  which  hii  Antigone  had  afibrded  to  the  people. 
Aigum.  Soph.  Antifi^. 

**  Koler :  Had  the  ancients  rewards  for  public  services,  similar  to  the 
orders  of  knighthood  in  modem  times  1  Dorptsche-Beitr.  1813,  vol.  ii.  and 
1818,  vol.  i. 

^  Demo8tb.de  Falsa  Legat.  431. 16,  sqq. :  —  o^c  vofitft  iid  rdc  tifpytclaCf 
Ac  vir^p^i/  €ic  vfuiQ,  kv  ^rcaa  toXq  UpoXg,  lirl  toiq  Ovtriai^,  <rirovS&v  ical 
Kpariipiay  Koivtavoi>g  irtiroififfOe  Kai  if  Sere  Kai  rifiart  k^iffov  toXq  i^pwri  kuI 

*  Ziri|(r<c  iv  rrpifTaviUff.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  54. 

^  Lycurg.  con.  Leocr.  196.  R.  mentions  a  Cleomantis :  —  i|  iroXtt  abrtfi 
rt  Kai  licyoyotc  Iv  npvraviup  dtdtov  eirri<Tiv  Uotrav. 

*  Pollax,  9.  40 :  —  hria  Tf\Q  Toktiag,  vap  j  IffirovvTO  oirt  jtard 
^miotriav  Trpurpdav  ^icovrrCi  >^al  oi  did  wpa^iv  riva  ffiTtiffiiac  d^iutOkvTic, 
Koi  tirig  iK  Tturic  deiffiTog  ijv. 

*  Plat.  Sol.  24  ;  Athen.  5. 166.  It  is  remarkable  that  Solon  only  allowed 
a  citizen  to  be  entertained  once  at  the  public  expense,  but  ounished  him  who 
refused  to  obey  the  summons ;  for  he  looked  upon  such  conauct  as  vvtpo^fiav 
tAp  Koivuv,  Plot,  ubi  sup. 
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the  state,  which  were  not  connected  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  consequently  neither  from 
the  trierarchy  nor  the  property-tax  *°.  Regular 
donations  and  pensions  were  sometimes  granted. 
Solon  appointed  five  hundred  drachmas  as  the 
reward  for  an  Olympic  victor,  and  a  hundred  for 
an  Isthmian  ^^ ;  the  state  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  the  son  and  daughters  of  Aristides  **.  The 
debts  of  the  renowned  general  Phormio  were  paid*^. 
On  the  other  hand  presentation  with  a  crown, 
conferred  nothing  but  honour,  as  long  as  crowns 
were  made  of  boughs,  and  not  of  gold  ^.  They 
were  granted  to  Buleutae  as  a  reward  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  official  duties,  or  for  having  built 
ships  ^ ;  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Aristides, 
Themistocles  and  Cimon,  that  that  honour  was 
conferred  upon  private  individuals;  Pericles  was 
the  first  who  obtained  it  ^ ;  afterwards  it  became 
very  frequent,  and  numerous  legal  provisions  were 
made  on  the  subject^.  A  statue*^  was  first  erected 
to  Solon,  but  probably  more  as  a  purely  historical 
memorial,  than  as  a  mark  of  personal  distinction, 
in  which  intention  statues  were  erected  to  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton  ** ;  no  example  again  occurs 
till  the  time  of  Conon  *^ ;  however,  in  the  interval. 


»  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  5.  82.  »•  Plut.  Sol.  23. 

M  See  B5ckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  267.  »  Pausan.  1.  23.  12. 

'*  2r60avoc. 

^  Thrasybulus  received  a  crown  of  boughs,  (BaXXov  ffii6avoc.)  iEsch.  in 
Ctcsiph.  677.  R. 

*  Argum.  Demosth.  in  Androt.  587.  On  such  occasions  the  Buleutae, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  law  used,  alrtXv  vapd  rod  dijuov  ttaptav. 

"  Plut.  Cim.  8.  »  Val.  Max.  2.  6.  6. 

»  ^sch.  in  Ctesiph.  434  ;  conf.  427.  431.  437  ;  Demosth.  de  Coron.  266; 
Isocrat.  in  Callim.  669. 

«  E/r«v. 

<»  Demosth.  in  Lcpt  478 ;  comp.  Pausan.  1.  8.  5. 

**'  Demosth.  ubi  sup. 
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an  honour  closely  allied  with  it,  namely,  the  liberty 
of  erecting  Hermae  with  inscriptions  upon  them  **, 
was  granted  to  Cimon.  Lastly,  amongst  these 
must  be  counted  the  Proedria. 

The  Atimia,  which  will  be  treated  of  afterwards 
in  the  exposition  of  public  law,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  reverse  of  the  above-named  distinc- 
tions of  merit,  viz.  as  an  instrument  to  deprive 
public  defaulters  or  dilatory  debtors  to  the  state 
of  civil  rights  and  civil  honours  ** ;  the  infliction 
of  positive  in£amy,  as  in  Sparta  in  the  case  of 
bachelors*^,  was  unknown  to  Athenian  legislation. 

Especial  consideration  must  next  be  devoted  to 
the  relation  of  the  Cleruchi;  this  system  com- 
menced before  the  Persian  war,  and  notwithstand- 
ing it  sustained  several  forcible  interruptions,  it 
was  continued  till  the  battle  of  Chaeronea ;  it  was 
however  brought  to  maturity  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles^. The  general  characteristic  of  this  relation 
was  that  the  Athenians  settled  in  foreign  coim- 
tries ;  so  far  it  comes  within  the  notion  of  a  colony. 
In  order  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  this 
system,  which  was  a  source  of  advantage  to  the 
Athenians  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  which 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  more  hatred  and  hos- 
tility than  their  other  political  crimes  and  infirmi- 
ties, it  is  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  the  foreign 
settlements  of  the  Athenians. 

The  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The  Dolonci  by 
whom  it  was  inhabited,  being  in  need  of  assistance 
against  the  neighbouring  Apsinthians,  became  ac- 

^  Pint.  Cim.  7,  et  ^scb.  in  Ctesiph.  672,  sqq. 
**  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  369.  «  Plot  Lye.  16. 

^  Se«  ID  general  Raoul-Rocbette  ItablUs.  des  col.  Grecq.  toI.  iii.  iv.; 
Bdqkb,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  465,  iqq. 
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quainted  with  the  elder  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cyp- 
selus,  and  invited  him  to  settle  amongst  them. 
This  took  place  OL  56.  1 ;  656.  B.  C. ;  he  came 
with  a  number  of  volmitary  companions^  who  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  chief,  and  built  a  wall  of 
defence  against  the  Apsinthians^  extending  from 
Cardia  to  Pactye  ^.  The  dominion  of  the  country 
sdtuate  within  the  wall  ^,  after  him  devolved  to  his 
brother's  son  Stesagoras  ;  after  his  death  the  Pisis- 
tratidae  sent  his  brother  Miltiades  there  with  one 
trireme,  Olymp.  65.  3,  or  66.  2,  518.  or  515.  B.C. ; 
the  latter  joined  Darius  in  his  march  against  the 
Scythians  ^,  and  took  to  flight,  upon  the  approach 
of  a  Phoenician  fleet  aft;er  the  subjection  of  Ionia  ^; 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  the  Chersonese 
became  pubUc  property.  The  chief  places  were 
Sestos,  which  Xanthippus  wrested  from  the  Per- 
sians, Olymp.  75.  2;  478.  B.  C.*^  Cardia,  Pactye, 
Crithote**,  Alopeconnesus  *^  Elaeus^;  to  these 
were  afterwards  added  Doriscus**  and  Serrhium^ 
in  the  vicinity  westward  of  the  Hebrus ;  Sigeum, 
which  was  occupied  by  Pisistratus^,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  tyrants,  not  to  the  state ; 
ftirther  southward  on  the  iEoIian  coast  Adram3rttium 
was  accounted  an  Athenian  colony  ^. 

Lemnos   and  Imbrus  were  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  once  migrated 

*'  Herod.  6.  33 — 41  :  corap.  Corsini,  Fast.  Attic.  3.  103,  sqq. 

**  A  current  phrase  of  later  times  was  rd  Iwi  twv  rcix^v,  Dem.  de  Falsa 
Lecat.  390.  3. 

*  Herod.  4.  137.  »  Herod.  6.  41  j  comp.  above,  «  63.  n.  28. 

»*  DiedoT.  n.  37.  *»  Harpocr.  Stephan.  Bvzant. 

»»  Deroosth.  in  Arist  676.  20,  sqq. ;  Etyra.  M.  'AXw7ri;ic.  see  75,  Sylb. 

•*  Demosth.  in  Arist.  672.  20. 

*'  Here  it  was  where,  as  far  at  Herodotus  knew,  the  Persian  Masoames 
defended  himself,  Herod.  7.  106. 

M  Demosth.  adv.  Phil.  133  ;  de  Falsa  Legat.  390. 

"  Herod.  5.  94.  »•  Strab.  13.  606,  'AOijvaiW  rfiroirof  iroXic. 
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there  from  Attica^,  till  in  Olymp.  67.  3 ;  610.  B.  C. 
the  Persian  Otanes  subjected  them  to  the  Persian 
rule^.  In  the  course  of  the  following  years,  pro- 
bably during  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor^  Miltiades  effected  the  conquest  of  Lemnos 
from  the  Chersonese,  drove  out  the  Pelasgians, 
and  peopled  the  island  with  Athenians,  or  at  all 
events  with  natives  of  the  Chersonese  of  Athenian 
extraction.  The  destiny  of  Imbrus  appears  even 
at  that  time  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Lem- 
nos; on  his  flight  from  the  Phoenicians  Miltiades 
went  there  ^  before  he  sailed  to  Athens. 

In  Euboea,  Olymp.  68.  3;  506.  B.  C.  the  do- 
mains of  the  Chalcidian  Hippobotae  were  confis- 
cated, and  some  Athenians  were  sent  there  to  take 
possession  of  them;  but  the  Hippobotae  appear 
to  have  recovered  their  lands  during  the  Persian 
war^\ 

Scyros  was  inhabited  by  piratical  Dolopians^ 
till  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars ;  Cimon  (Ol.  76. 
1 ;  476.  !B.  C.)  reduced  them  to  slavery  and  founded 
an  Athenian  settlement  on  the  island^.  Halon- 
nesus  was  also  reckoned  amongst  the  most  ancient 
possessions  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators  ^. 

Amphipolis,  Eion,  and  the  mining  towns  oppo- 
ate  Thasus.  The  tract  of  country  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  where  Histiaeus,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Myrcinus,  Aristagoras  ^,  and  afterwards 

*  Herod.  6.  140;  on  the  subject  of  the  last  Pelasgian  king  Hermon,  con- 
sbH  Hetycb.  and  Suidas,  *EpiiiavwQ  xdpie,  and  Zenob.  Prov.  3.  85. 

•  Herod  6.  26.  «  Herod.  6.  140  ;  corop.  Thucyd.  7.  57. 
•■  Herod.  6.  41.  ••  Comp.  vol.  i.  Appendix  xiii. 

**  Thnc.  1.  98  ;  Diodor.  11.  60,  has  Pelasgians  and  Dolopians. 
^  Thac.  et  Diodor.  ubi  sup.    Pint.  Cim.  8. 
^  Argnm.  Demosth.  de  Halonn.  p.  75.  K. 

^  Herod.  5. 11.  23. 124;  Thuc.  4.  102.    Aristagoras  was  slain  there,  497. 
B.  C.  (Clinton.) 
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the  Macedonian  Alexander*  (<l>iKi\Xr)v)  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing^,  was 
opened  to  the  Athenians  by  Cimon,  the  conqueror 
of  Eion^^  Soon  after  the  first  attack  which  the 
Athenians  made  on  Thasus,  Olymp.  78.  4;  465. 
B.'  C,  thirty-two  years  after  the  death  of  Aristago- 
ras'^^  ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  Athenians 
and  their  allies,  were  sent  into  the  provinces  on 
the  Strymon^*;  but  were  soon  afterwards  cut  off 
by  the  Thracians  near  Drabescus  ^\  An  army  sent 
to  take  possession  of  those  mining  towns  which 
had  hitherto  been  Thasian,  viz.  Daton,  CEsyme, 
Scapte  Hyle^*,  etc.  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  Edones  near  Daton  ^*.  Agnon,  Olymp.  85. 
4  ;  437.  B.  C,  first  made  the  settlement  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  Strymon  permanent;  the  town 
Ennea  Hodoi  was  now  called  Amphipolis^^:  it  is 
possible  that  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  mines 
was  asserted  with  greater  energy  after  the  capture 
of  Thasus. 

Pericles  increased  and  extended  the  Athenian 
settlements,  and  provided  for  their  security.  Ol. 
82.  1  ;  452.  B.  C.  he  sent  five  hundred  citizens  to 
Naxos^,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  Andros,  and 
probably  a  body  of  them  to  Euboea,  a  thousand  to 
the  country  of  the  Bisaltae^®,  a  thousand  to  the 

M  Demosth.  de  Phil.  Epist.  164.  19. 

^  On  the  subject  of  Dine  unsuccessful  expeditions  which  the  Athenians 
made  thither,  see  Schol.  i£sch.  de  Falsa  Legat.  755.  R. 

70  Herod.  7.  107  ;  Thuc.  1.  98.  »»  Thuc.  4. 102. 

f^  Thuc.  1.  100;  Diod.  11.  70;  Corn.  Nep.  Cim.  2. 

7«  Thuc.  I.  100.  f*  Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  334.  335. 

f*  Herod.  9.  74  ;  Schol.  iEsch.  ubi  sup. ;  Pausan.  1.  29.  4,  who  is  not  free 
from  error. 

w  Thuc.  4.  102  ;  6. 11  ;  Schol.  iEsch.  ubi  sup. 

^  Plut.  Per.  11 ;  Diod.  II.  88,  has  a  thousand,  but  some  of  these  probably 
remained  in  Eubcea  and  Andros.  Comp.  Pausan.  1.  27.  6,  where  it  is  said 
that  Tolmidas  led  Cleruchi  to  Eubcea  and  Naxos. 

7»  Plut.  ubi  sup. 
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Chersonesus^«>;  Ol.  83.  4;  445.  B.  C,  two  thou- 
sand to  occupy  the  possessions  of  the  expelled 
Histiaeans  in  Euboea®^ ;  Athenians  went  to  join  the 
settlers  in  Sinope®^  Amisus®*  and  Thurii®%  (Olymp. 
84.  2  ;  443.  B.  C.)  In  the  first  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  the  i^ginetans  were  expelled,  and 
Cleruchiae  in  their  island  were  allotted  to  Athenian 
citizens®*. 

With  the  further  progress  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  these  were  added  Mytilene^  and  its  dis- 
tricts^, Potidaea®',  Scione®°,  Colophon®^  and  Me- 
los^.  Delos,  whither,  Olymp.  89.  2,  upon  the 
expulsion  of  its  inhabitants,  Athenian  Cleruchi 
migrated,  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to  the 
Delians^^  The  settlements  in  Samos^  belong  to 
the  age  of  Philip. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
whole  of  these  settlements  and  the  transmarine 
colonies  of  the  earlier  age.  Those  citizens  who 
had  voluntarily  separated  or  been  expelled  from  a 
commimity  could  not,  as  in  ancient  times,  found 
states^  without  the  participation  of  the  parent- 
towns  ;  the  sea  no  longer  divided  them  as  it  once 
did,  when  the  waves  seemed  to  exercise  a  sort  of  ob- 
livious power  over  the  mother-towns  and  their  colo- 
nial offspring ;  and  finally,  those  favoiu'able  circum- 


^  Pint  ubi  fup. ;  Diodor.  11.  88. 

••  Thuc.  1. 114 ;  Plntaroh,  Pert.  23  ;  Theopomp.  ap.  Strab.  10.  445. 
«  Plut.  Pericl.  20. 

«  Strab.  12.  547 ;  Appian  Bell.  Civ.  8.  83. 
**  Diodor.  12.  10,  and  Wesael. ;  Heyne  opusc.  2. 138,  sq. 
••  Thnc.  2.  27 ;  Diod.  12.  99  ;  Diog.  Laert.  3.  2. 

**  Thb  ortbography  I  have  now  ascertained  to  be  better  authenticated  than 
Mityleoe. 

^  Thoc.  3.  50.  •y  Thuc.  2.  70. 

••  Thuc.  3.  52  ;  Diod.  12.  76 ;  Isocr-  Paneg.  31. 
*  Thuc.  3.  34.  *>  Thuc.  5.  cap.  ult 

»»  Thuc.  5.  1.  32.  w  Strab.  14.  638. 
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stances^  which  had  once  enabled  detached  hordes 
to  obtain  secure  and  commodious  habitations^  had 
long  ceased  to  prevail.  The  expedition  of  the 
elder  Miltiades  alone  appears  in  the  light  of  a  pri- 
vate enterprise ;  and  this  probably  was  not  entirely 
efiected  without  the  concurrence  of  Pisistratus ; 
but  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  2dl  the 
settlements  which  were  henceforward  made  was, 
that  a  close  connection  was  to  be  kept  up  between 
them  and  the  mother-town ;  amongst  their  imme- 
diate objects  was  that  of  providing  for  poor  citizens, 
and  securing  the  authority  of  the  state  in  con- 
quered countries,  by  sending  citizens  there,  who, 
upon  receiving  grants  of  land,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  of  defending  the  settlement,  and 
constituted  a  kind  of  garrison  ^,  and  finally  to  ob- 
tain influence  over  a  foreign  and  independent  state, 
by  sending  a  number  of  citizens  to  defend  it,  who 
contracted  relations  with  their  new  country,  with- 
out entirely  severing  the  ties  which  bound  them 
to  the  parent-town.  The  word  Cleruchia^,  which 
now  became  usual  in  lieu  of  the  former  Apoikia, 
is  very  expressive,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  the 
negative  idea  implied  by  the  latter,  it  chiefly  con- 
veys the  positive  notion  of  property  to  be  expected 
and  formally  appropriated^. 

We  shall  be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  concep- 

^  Plut.  Pericl.  1 1 ,  says  of  Pericles :  &woKov<^iZiav  fikv  Stpyov  cat  Std 
ffXo^^v  iroKvirpdyfiovoQ  ix^ov  ttjv  ir6\iv,  iiravopOovfiivo^  ik  rdg  ATropiag 
rov  irifiovt  ^fiov  rt  tal  iftpovpdv  rov  fit^  viUTfpiJ^ttv  ri  TrapOKarotKiZiav 
Toic  trvfifiaxoiC' 

^*  See  Harpocr.  and  the  other  Lexicographers.  The  antiquity  of  the  word 
xXfipoc  aod  of  the  notion  of  distribution,  the  devolution  of  a  district  by  lot,  is 
evident  from  the  mythus  concerning  the  partition  of  the  earth  by  the  gods 
into  places  set  apart  for  their  respective  worships.  There  is  another  expression, 
however,  besides  KXtipovxoi  in  Thucydides ;  he  calls  those  who  go  to  Melos 
AvoIkovq,  and  to  iEgina  Iirokovc,  2.  77. 

^  Agripeta,  the  Cleruchus,  Cic.  de  Natur.  Deor.  1.  26. 
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tion  of  the  Cleruchia,  and  of  the  points  wh^rdn 
it  differed  from  the  Apoikia  in  general^  by  observing 
the  relation  in  which  the  individual  partaker  of  a 
Clerachia  stood  to  the  parent-town ;  fbr  the 
Cleruchi  did  not  wander  forth  in  quest  of  adven- 
tores,  or  for  the  purpose  of  colonising  a  district  in 
which  cultivation  had  been  hitherto  unattempted 
and  political  society  was  yet  to  be  commenced, 
but  received  allotments  of  property  already  laid  out 
and  improved,  which  immediately  maintained  their 
proprietors,  and  in  most  cases  even  took  possession 
of  Grecian,  not  of  barbarian  lands,  by  virtue  of  the 
right  of  conquest,  which  had  been  asserted  in  the 
earlier  ages  in  the  Greek  territories  by  ThessaUans, 
Boeotians,  and  Dorians.  But  on  the  other  port,  the 
more  certain  the  competence  to  be  derived  from  a 
Clerachia,  the  less  it  involved  the  necessity  of  re- 
noundng  the  ties  which  bound  the  Cleruchus  to  his 
own  country;  the  Cleruchia  was  rather  an  appendage 
to  the  citizenship  in  the  moth^-town ;  the  personal 
rights  of  the  Cleruchus  there  remained  unaltered ; 
they  were  not  even  temporarily  suspended ;  he  never 
entirely  withdrew  from  the  state,  and  always  con- 
tinued to  be  numbered  amongst  its  members  ^ ;  his 
colonial  property  was  assessed  in  the  pubUc  valuar 
tion  like  his  possessions  in  the  mother-country,  and 
he  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Athenian 
courts ;  the  term  of  his  residence  in  the  Cleruchia 
was  optional,  like  that  of  a  townsman  upon  his 
estate  in  the  country^,  during  which  he  was  cer- 

"  A  temporary  absence  is  alluded  to  by  JEwh,  c.  Tim.  78 :  dxitrnv  kv 
^Lafuf  iutA  tAv  cXifpovx^v.  This  is  likewise  implied  in  the  calculatioD, 
Demosth.  de  Symmor.  182. 16. 

"  Hence  ytiapyeiv,  the  peculiar  expression  (comp.  the  Roman  arare,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  3.  5.  11);  te»£  iytiapyovfitv  Iv  ry  Va^tf,  Plat.  Euthyphr.  4.  B, ; 
ro^  iy  XtppQviitrtf  yivpyovvra^,  Isocr.  ad  Philip.  1 18.  ed.  Lang. 

e2 
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tainly  prevented  by  absence  from  exercising  various 
personal  rights,  whereby,  however,  neither  he  nor 
his  children,  who  might  happen  to  be  bom  in  the 
Cleruchia,  in  anywise  forfeited  their  title  to  their 
municipal  rights  in  themselves^.  Of  course,  when 
a  Cleruchus  left  no  property  in  Athens,  and  was 
constantly  absent,  his  dormant  rights  lost  part  of 
their  efficacy,  as  the  ties  which  connected  him  with 
home  grew  relaxed. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  communities  did  not 
stand  in  this  confidential  relation  to  the  mother- 
town  in  their  aggregate  capacity ;  for  although  the 
individual  Athenian,  who  happened  to  reside  in  one, 
was  in  every  respect  looked  upon  as  a  citizen  of 
the  capital,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  entitled  to 
return  there  at  any  time  he  thought  proper  ^,  and 
rated  according  to  his  property  there,  it  was  in- 
evitable, from  the  mixed  nature  of  the  population, 
that  various  Cleruchias,  to  which  either  confede- 
rates had  been  admitted,  or  in  which  the  former 
possessors  had  still  remained  in  the  character  of 
Perioeci,  should,  in  some  measmre,  be  treated  a^ 
aliens  or  dependents ;  and  the  position  of  the  com- 
munities as  such,  does  not,  upon  the  whole,  appear 
to  have  been  so  advantageous  as  that  of  the  Roman 
mimicipia.  The  relation  was  of  the  most  simple 
kind  between  the  mother-state  and  those  countries 
whence  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  expelled, 
or  where  they  had  been  subjugated  after  the  Athe- 
nians had  become  all-powerful  at  sea,  such  as  His- 


'^  e.  g.  Plato's  fiather,  Cleruchus  in  iEeina,  Dio^.  Laert.  3.  2 ;  Aristo- 
phaneSf  ibid. ;  Acharn.  652.  Schol. ;  the  father  of  Epicurus  in  Samos,  Diog. 
Laert.  10.  1  ;  Strabo,  19.  638. 

^  A  right  which  even  the  Metoecus  Lysiat  of  Thurii  asserted,  Ps.  Plut. 
Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  322. 
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tiaea,  Mgina,  Scione^  Potidsaa^  Mytilene ;  here  the 
commuuity  was  considered  wholly  dissolved^  as 
Capua  was  by  the  Romans,  after  it  had  been  recon- 
quered in  the  second  Pimic  war  *^ ;  the  estates  dis- 
tributed were  laid  under  contribution  as  public 
property,  and  the  owner  paid  a  proportion  of  their 
produce  to  the  state,  according  to  his  assessment  in 
the  public  valuation,  and  thus,  whilst  individual 
citizens  acquired  property,  the  state  was  indemni- 
fied fot  the  tribute  which  the  conquered  community 
had  formerly  paid '®'.  The  arrival  of  Cleruchi  in 
communities,  like  Thurii  and  Sinope,  which  Athens 
held  in  dependence  without  exercising  despotic 
authority  over  them,  effected  no  sort  of  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  them,  and  as 
the  principal  object  contemplated  was  to  provide 
for  the  citizens,  it  was  expected  that  by  their  means 
a  fevourable  feeling  towards  the  parent  city  would 
be  kept  up  in  their  new  habitations.  But  the  foot- 
ing on  which  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  Scyros,  and  Amphi- 
polis  stood,  seems  doubtftil;  they  appear  to  have 
partaken  fer  more  of  the  nature  of  the  Apoikia 
than  the  Cleruchia,  notwithstanding  the  main- 
tenance of  union  and  relationship.  The  essential 
difference  between  these  communities  and  those 
before  enumerated,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
dissolved,  is,  that  the  former  laid  claim  to  a  founder 
{leriaTni),  as  when  Amphipolis  referred  its  origin  to 
Agnon  *^,  and  still  earlier,  the  Chersonese  to  Mil- 


^  Ltv.  26.  16.  Ager  omnis  et  tecta  publica  populi  Romani  facta.  Cete- 
nimbabtteri  tantam,  tanqnam  urbem,  Capnam,  frequentarique  placuit;  cor- 
pus nullum  civitatis  nee  senatut,  nee  plebis  concUiom,  nee  magittratus 
esse,  etc. 

'**  Hence  the  Lesbians,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  no 
longer  required  to  pay  tribute,  Thuc.  3.  50. 

»<«Thucyd.6.  H. 
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tiades^^^  and  probably  Lemnos  to  the  same;  in 
Scyros,  Cimon  was  considered  the  founder  of  the 
community*^.  Communities  of  this  description 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  strictly  incorporated 
with  the  mother-town,  and  this,  of  necessity, 
reacted  upon  the  position  of  the  inhabitants  (with- 
out reference  to  those  Athenians  who  arrived  after- 
wards, and  who  may  be  compared  with  the  Chape- 
tones  in  Spanish  America).  Hence,  notwithstanding 
Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyros  were  considered  to 
form  such  essential  portions  of  the  Athenian  state, 
that  they  were  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  ^°*,  we  still  find  that  the  Lemnians  and 
Imbrians  are  mentioned  separately  from  the  Athe- 
nians ^^.  But  the  colonial  relation  of  Amphipolis 
was  the  less  calculated  to  be  of  an  intimate  charac- 
ter, as  the  Athenians,  who  settled  there  at  the 
period  of  its  foundation,  must  have  been  so  far  less 
numerous  than  the  barbarians;  wherefore,  when 
Brasidas  afterwards  arrived  there,  so  Uttle  attach- 
ment was  manifested  for  Athens  *^. 

The  position  of  those  Athenians  who  were  not 
citizens  continued,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  Solon  ***,  but  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  administered  of  course  varied  with  the  temper 
of  the  Athenian  people;  and  in  some  instances 
new  provisions,  either  prescriptive  or  positive,  were 


>•*  Herod.  6.  38 :  Koi  ok  TtXivrtitravrt  Xtpffovfivlrai  Bifovai,  itc  vofioc, 
oiKiffry,  K,  r,  X.    There  was  also  a  Prytaneum  there,  Herod,  ubi  sup. 

«w  Diod.  11.60. 

1^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6. 1.  31 ',  Demosth.  in  Phil.  1.  49.  27,  speaks  of  a  de- 
scent which  Philip  made  upon  Lemnos  and  Imbms — at'x/iaXAfrovc  roXiroc 
vfuripovc  fx^T  ayiav,  where  it  is  hardly  possible  that  an  Athenian  garrison 
can  bis  meant. 

*•*  Thuc.  3.6;  4.  28 ;  6.  8 ;  7.  67  :  'AdijvauM — kolI  avroiQ  rj  abry  ^tvy 
Kai  vofiiftoic  in  xputiuvoi  Arifivtoi  Kai  'Iftfipioi. 

i^  Thuc.  4.  102,  sqq.  »••  See  vol.  i.  p.  370, 371. 
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probably  added.  The  Metoeci,  whose  number  in- 
creased ^^  with  the  power  and  commerce  of  Athens^ 
and  through  the  encouragement  of  intelligent  states- 
men, like  Themistocles  "**,  were  required  to  perform 
every  species  of  service,  even  that  of  Hophtae  "^ 
By  thus  taking  upon  themselves  civil  burthens, 
they  approached  so  closely  to  the  citizenship,  that 
they  were  enabled  surreptitiously  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  its  rights  in  the  extraordinary  degree 
already  stated ;  but  the  legal  barrier  between  citi- 
zens and  slaves  ^^  was  by  no  means  removed. 

The  slaves  were  very  numerous,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand"'; 
they  ¥^ere  likewise  required  to  perform  certain 
public  services,  which,  strictly  speaking,  were  the 
exclusive  right  of  citizens ;  thus  slaves  fought  at 
Marathon;  in  other  respects  their  condition  was 
destitute  of  legal  rights.  The  law  forbidding  any 
dave  to  bear  the  name  of  Harmodius  or  Aristo- 
giton  "^  one  of  the  most  striking  expressions  of 
the  democratic  spirit,  appears  to  belong  to  the  age 
of  Clisthenes.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
there  were  Periceci  in  the  Cleruchias ;  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Thracian  husbandmen  in  the  Cherso- 
nese, etc.,  as  afterwards  the  Mytileneans,  stood 
upon  a  footing  of  this  description. 

'*  Diodor.  1 1 .  43,  who,  however,  must  not  be  belieyed  when  he  ttatet  that 
Thennstocles  dispensed  the  Metceci  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes.  Did 
Tbemistocles  perhaps  institute  the  ^ori Xctc  ? 

'**  With  their  families,  they  amounted  to  about  forty-iive  thousand  souls, 
Boekh,  Pub.  Ecod.  1. 38,  sqq.  »*  Thucyd.  2.  31. 

'>*  Compare  at  large  Ste.-Croiz,  in  the  JAim,  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  t.  47. 

">  Bdekh,  Pub.  Econ.  1,  38,  sqq. 

'w  Cell.  Noct.  AtL9.2. 
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c.  The  Political  Authorities. 

§  57.  Though  the  constitution  which  Solon 
had  begun  to  render  democratic  had  been  di- 
vested of  various  still  remaining  and  not  unim- 
portant aristocratic  ingredients,  it  was  not  yet 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  pure  and  unmixed 
democracy  \  It  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  two 
constitutions,  that  though  aristocracy  and  oligarchy 
place  themselves  in  absolute  and  direct  opposition 
to  democracy,  democracy  can  never  become  so 
entirely  developed  as  to  eradicate  every  approach 
to  aristocracy,  wherefore  absolute  and  unqualified 
equality  of  the  citizens,  as  to  a  share  in  the  supreme 
power,  can  never  maintain  itself  for  any  length 
of  time ;  claims  and  requisitions,  either  hereditary 
or  newly  acquired,  will  always  raise  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  above  the  multitude.  But 
the  democratic  form  may  be  secured  and  main- 
tained in  tolerable  integrity,  by  means  of  the  parti- 
cular provisions  of  the  constitution  for  regulating 
a  share  in  the  chief  power ;  and  wherever  these 
continue  to  be  purely  democratical,  we  are  not 
only  at  liberty,  but  are  boimd  to  apply  to  such  a 
constitution  the  name  of  democracy  *.  Still  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  ascertain  the  true  nature 
of  the  substance  and  matter  contained  within  the 
external  form  we  have  described,  and  this,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  can  only  be 
gathered  from  the  general  tone  of  the  constitution. 
So  far,  then,  without  reference  to  the  formal  dis- 

*  Plut.  Cim.  15,  says,  Cimon  wished  ri^v  liri  KXtiffOevovc  iyiipnv  dpiff- 
TOKparlav.    See  how  this  must  be  interpreted,  $  54.  n.  3. 

'  Here  we  may  apply  the  excellent  description  of  Titlmann,  Griechische 
Staatsver.  520,  sqq.,  in  its  full  force. 
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tinction  between  the  Areopagus^  as  an  aristocratic 
body,  and  the  democratic  authorities,  we  may 
speak  of  an  opposition,  and  even  of  a  protracted 
struggle  between  aristocracy  and  democracy  within 
the  distinctly  defined  democratic  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  which  the  object  of  the  contending 
parties  was  not  to  subvert  these  forms',  but  to 
engross  the  greatest  possible  share  of  that  power 
which  could  be  obtained  through  them. 

The  tendency  of  the  Athenians  to  navigation 
and  maritime  warfare  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
politicians  as  calculated  to  arouse  democratic  feel- 
ings*. In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  dra- 
matic unities — that  which  had  previously  been 
the  actual  fact  in  Athens,  became  the  basis  upon 
which  a  general  principle  was  afterwards  con- 
stracted.  But  in  Athens  the  feeling  of  the  demus 
became  emboldened  by  the  consciousness  of  its 
exploits  against  the  barbarians,  and  of  the  as- 
cendant it  had  gained  over  those  formidable  rivals 
of  Athens  at  sea,  iEgina  and  Corinth.  Neverthe- 
less, the  recognition  of  the  mob  and  the  insolence 
of  a  seditious  populace  were  alike  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  state,  which,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
plague  swept  away  a  number  of  its  best  citizens, 
and  Pericles  amongst  the  number,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  body  directed  by  its  noblest  members, 
to  whose  guidance  the  remainder  yielded  ready  obe- 


'  CoDceroiDg  the  reckless  attempt  of  some  aristocratic  adventurers  in  the 
camp  at  Platsie,  see  above,  §  53.  n.  61. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  12 : — ftaXXov  iriftorucoi  ot  rbv  Iliipaia  olxovvrtc 
riv  rh  aurv.  Comp.  5.  3.  5  :  h  vavriKhQ  oyXo^  ytvdfitvot  airwc  ^*IC  w^«p* 
loAn^iva  vuc^c>  i^»  ^*  ^*    Comp.  Plut.  Tbemist.  19. 
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dienoe^  High  and  low  vied  with  each  other  in  en- 
deavouring to  promote  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
country,  and  to  render  the  commonwealth  great 
and  illustrious,  whilst  the  leaders  and  their  followers 
x^heerftilly  encountered  toils  and  dangers,  and  sacri- 
iiced  whatever  they  held  most  dear  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  scarcely  admitted  of  contentions 
amongst  the  orders,  and  even  when  they  did  arise, 
the  danger  which  threatened  their  common  country 
induced  them  to  lay  aside  their  differences^  Hence, 
from  the  noble  and  lofty  sentiments  which  pervaded 
the  public  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true 
Kalokagathoi  were  very  numerous.  These  were 
found  in  abundance  amongst  ancient  and  illustrious 
families,  and  in  the  ranks  of  those  sturdy  warriors 
whose  glory  perhaps  only  dated  from  the  battles  of 
Marathon  or  those  of  Salamis  and  Plataese.  To 
attempt  exclusively  to  confine  the  Kalokagathoi  to 
a  particular  class,  is  an  aspersion  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  Athenian  citizens  of  that  age^  The  best 
amongst  them  were  chosen  for  the  discharge  of  the 
most  influential  functions,  and  thus,  as  was  ob- 
served above,  notwithstanding  the  sovereignty 
which  resided  in  the  demus,  we  are  authorized  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  aristocracy^  in 


*  See  the  expreauve  apborUm  of  Simonides,  ir^Xc^  dpdpa  diid^xH,  ap. 
Plut.  an  Seui  Respab.  etc.  9.  134,  R. 

*  The'  Atimoi  were  adopted  amoogit  the  citizens  upon  the  approach  of 
Xerzea,  Plut  lliemist.  11.  Andocid.  de  Mycter.  36.  (when  the  battle  of 
Marathon  wai  fought,)  more  correctly  63,  (when  the  king  approached). 

7  Thncydides  imieed,  8.  48,  opposes  them  to  the  demus :  ro^c  re  koXo^c 
K^yaBo^g  ^vofia^o/Urovc  oitK  ikaffffi^  avro^c  yofiifftiv  <t0^i  xpayfiara 
irapiUty  roC  diifiov,  and  the  word  ^vo/ial^ofiivovc  eren  teems  to  imply  that 
such  was  their  ordinary  denomination ;  but  Aristoph.  Equit.  227,  et  past, 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  good  citizens.    Compare  above,  $  54. 

^  Pericles  ap.  Thucyd.  2.  37 :  Kai  6vofia  ftiv,  ^i^  r6  fi^  Iq  6\iyovc*  dXX' 
Ic  wKiiovag  iJKUv,  dfifioKparia  ic^Xifroi  *  /unvri  Si,  kqtA  fUv  twq  vopLOV^^ 
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the  piiblic  administration.  Though  the  confidence 
with  which  the  demus  submitted  to  the  guidance 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  state  was 
great,  it  still  had  its  yuhierahle  parts,  which 
being  but  slightly  agitated,  the  whole  body  imme- 
diately suffered  violent  commotion,  and  repulsed 
those  by  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  guided.  The 
appreh^ision  that  its  liberties  might  be  invaded 
iook  possession  of  its  mind,  and  those  to  whom  it 
had  yielded  ready  obedience  before,  were  now 
doomed  to  suffer  from  its  waywardness  and  cruelty. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  constant  alarm 
of  conspiracies  against  the  popular  government. 
H^ice  the  most  gl(»rious  period  in  the  annals  of 
the  Athenians  coincided  with  that  in  which  the 
foulest  blot  upon  their  character,  envy  and  ingra- 
titude towards  their  benefactors,  are  most  conspi- 
CUOU85  and  when  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of 
the  state  fell  victio^  to  ostracism.  But  this  play 
of  the  passions  cannot  be  ftilly  understood  imless 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  simultaneous  strug- 
gles of  faction.  Before,  however,  these  party  con- 
tentions, and  the  character  of  the  leaders  can  be 
properly  described,  it  will  be  requisite  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  political  bodies  in  which  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  constitution  chiefly  resided. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Ecclesia,  the  Bule, 
and  the  Heli^a  underwent  no  material  alteration. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  here  to  the  influence 
which  the  custom  oi  paying  the  Ecclesiasts  and 
Heliasts  had  upon  the  sphrit  and  mode  of  their 

ToiQ  reL  ISia  iid^pa  iratff,  Tb  Urov,  Kard  Sk  rtjv  <i^i<tf<fiv.  wc  katrroc  iv  rtp 
tiBoKi/ui,  <Ak  iicb  fupovQ  rb  xXiXov  if  rd  Koivd  ^  Air*  dpcnfc  irpori/«8ra». 
Comp.  the  Schol.  5.  p.  387,  Bipont. 
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proceedings ;  but  even  at  this  stage  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  great  moral  and  political 
power  which  the  popular  orators  acquired  in  the 
Ecclesia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in 
the  importance  of  the  Bule,  caused  by  the  great 
extension  of  their  duties,  especially  in  matters  re- 
lating to  navigation  and  sea  trade. 

The  Areopagus  continued  to  exercise  its  digni- 
fied and  important  functions  till  Pericles  dimi- 
nished its  authority.  As  it  was  composed  of  such 
Archons  as  had  vacated  office,  and  as  these  had  in 
the  first  instance  been  chosen  from  amongst  the 
most  powerful  of  the  citizens,  it  was  natural  that 
aristocratic  feeling  should  prevail  in  it.  But  its 
vocation  was  less  to  create  than  to  preserve,  and 
it  was,  moreover,  so  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  interior,  that  during  that  agitated  period  when 
the  destinies  of  Athens  were  so  powerfully  affected 
by  external  events,  its  paternal  duties  were  thrown 
considerably  into  the  background  by  the  youthful 
and  enterprising  vigour  of  the  other  authorities  ^. 

Amongst  the  offices  of  state  the  archonship  re- 
mained unchanged,  but  by  the  law  of  Aristides 
other  citizens  besides  Pentacosiomedimni  were 
declared  eligible  to  it  *^  Still  regard  was  almost 
always  had  to  the  property  of  the  candidates,  and 
various  other  features  of  the  ancient  dokimasia 
were  retained  ".  But  even  this  office  was  not  the 
stage  on  which  a  mind  occupied  in  directing  the 
complicated  external  relations  of  Athens  could  dis- 

*  The  account  in  Plut.  lliemist.  10»  that  the  Areopacus,  in  the  year  480, 
gave  every  warrior  eisht  drachmas,  cannot  be  understood  of  a  grant  of  public 
mone^,  for  it  took  place  oifx  ovrutv  irifioiTutv  xpiniartav  toiq  'AOriyaioiC ; 
does  It  not  rather  refer  to  an  extraordinary  liturgy  defrayed  by  the  rich  men 
in  the  Areopagus  1 

»o  See  §  56.  n.  17.  •«  Comp.  vol.  i.  §  47. 
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play  itself;    it  was  rather  a  preparation  for  the 
serene  duties    which   awaited    the    hlameless   ex- 
Archon  in  the  Areopagus  ".    The  numerous  offices 
which,  upon  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power 
after  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  arose  out  of  the  ten 
Phylae",  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  duties  of 
the  administration;  but  from  this  time  tbe  Stra- 
ti ^*  began  to  participate  extensively  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  the  supreme  power.     As  the  maritime  em- 
pire, which  was  a  consequence  of  the  Persian  war, 
secured  to  the  demus  greater  power  and  authority 
upon  the  whole,  so  it  likewise  increased  the  influ- 
ence of  those  popular  officers  whose  avocations 
were  most  closely  connected  with  it.     Such  were 
the  Strategi,  as  instituted  by  Clisthenes,  and  such 
must  have  been  their  character,  wherever  exten- 
sive claims  were  made  on  the  martial  achievements 
of  the  demus;  wherefore  Strategi  alone  were  ap- 
pointed by  Aristagoras  in  Ionia  ^ ;  in  a  later  age  the 
democracies  had  Strategi  for  their  chief  magistrates. 
At  Marathon  we  behold  all  the  ten  Strategi  cor- 
responding to  the  ten  Phylee,  and  the  chief  com- 
mand was  held  by  them  in  rotation  *^.     Afterwards 
it  was  a  rare  occurrence  that  all  were  sent  out,  as 
generally  three  only  were  fixed  on  for  that  pur- 
pose ^^,  one  usually   having  the  chief  command, 

"  Therefore,  when  Pericles  was  not  appointed  Archon,  and  consequently 
coaU  never  become  an  Areopagite,  (Plut.  Per. -9.)  neither  he  nor  the  Athenian 
people  had  any  cause  for  regret. 

»*Seevol.i.  p.  401. 

**  Tittmann,  Gr.  StaatSTerf.  266 :  *'  We  are  almost  led  to  conjecture  that 
the  Strategi,  in  the  time  of  Pericles  for  instance,  were  entrusted  with  peculiar 
legislative  functions." 

»♦  Herod.  6.  38. 

**  Herod.  6.  103. 

"  One  of  the  numerous  examples  was,  in  the  case  of  Pericles,  Agnon  and 
Cleopompus,  Thuc.  2.  58. 
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and  the  others  officiating  as  joint  commanders  ** ; 
but  the  powers  of  the  last  were  more  limited. 
Strat^  extraordinary  were  likewise  occasionally 
appointed^.  The  responsibflity  of  these  officers 
was  asserted  in  all  its  rigour,  and  in  doing  so 
the  people  frequently  acted  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner.  The  commander  was  only  entitled  Au^ 
tocrator^  because,  in  the  measures  wfaidi  he  adopted; 
he  was  not  dependent  on  a  councii  of  war,  or  on 
the  decreed  of  a  municipid  assembly.  The  discre- 
tionary power  of  renowned  heroes  and  statesmen 
was  less  limited  in  this  sphere,  than  that  of  a  func- 
tion^ury  whose  duties  were  confined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  internal  affairs.  But  the  official  position 
which  Themistocles  occupied  during  the  contest 
with  the  Persians  must  have  been  of  a  v^ry  extra^ 
ordinary  character***;  after  having  been  Archon 
he  became  an  Areopagite,  and  once  more  resumed 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
and  the  distinguished  qualities  of  the  man  inducing 
the  state  to  repose  unusual  confidence  in  him. 
Aristides  had  Strategi  associated  with  him  in  the 
command  at  the  battle  of  Platseae^. 

The  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  evinced  in  its 
progressive  development,  necessarily  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  mode  in  which  ap- 
pointments   to    office    took    place.      Democratic 

"  To  this  refers  the  Ntieiac — rpiTO^  airrds,  Tbuc.  4.  42.  ^aia^ — rpir^g 
avrdit  Thuc.  5.  4,  ubi  sup. 

>'  ConcemiDi^  the  time  when  the  regular  Strategi  entered  upon  their  oflioe 
(spring),  see  Seidler  on  the  date  of  the  representation  of  the  Antigone,  Allg. 
Lit.  Zeit.  1825,  n.  26.  p.  209,  s(|q. 

*  Pericles,  when  Strategus,  likewise  had  more  extensive  powers  than  ordi- 
nary generals ;  Thuc.  2.  &  : — vrparfiyhv  iiKovro  Kal  ir&vra  tA.  irp6rffuiTa 
Mrpf}l/av. 

«  Plut.  Arist.  20. 
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equality  requires  that  the  principle  of  appmntmcBt 
by  lot  should  be  a{q[>lied  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  This  was  tiie  invariable  practice  with  the 
archonship  from  the  time  of  Clisthenes ;  but  the 
Athenian  demus  was  wise  enough  to  follow  that 
course^  to  ^dbich  even  the  consideration  of  its  own 
advantage  must  have  prompted  it,  and  retained  the 
custom  of  decting  all  those  officers  whose  dutiss 
required  superior  intelligence  and  experience^  ot 
involved  unusual  responsibility,  such  as  the  Stra^ 
tegi  and  commanders — Taxiarohs,  Phylarchs,  Hip* 
parchs.  Ambassadors,  the  President  of  Finance,  the 
Tamias  ^,  etc. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  that  the  archonriup 
is  of  no  importance  in  the  history  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  constitution ;  the  Eponymus  receives 
his  due  share  of  attention  elsewhere.  Our  object 
reqpnres  a  careful  examination  of  the  Strategia, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  most  important 
operations  of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  the  power 
which,  was  exercised  by  the  legitimate  officers 
began,  even  at  this  eady  period,  to  be  opposed  by 
that  authority  which,  without  office  or  tide,  affaer- 
wards  became  so  formidable  in  the  hands  of  the 
orators  in  the  popular  assembly^,  and  which  is 
frequently  classed  by  subsequent  writers  with  that 
of  the  Strategi'^;  but  the  mischief  which  re* 
suited  from  it  was  still  inconsiderable,  and  no  sepa* 
ration  yet  existed  between  Strategia  and  Dema- 
gogy. The  great  leaders  of  the  Athenian  people 
of  that  age  fiilfilled  their  political  destination  in  the 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

"  See,  on  the  subject  of  the  demagogue  Epteydet,  the  rifal  of  Themittoclet, 
Pint.  TlieiD.  Gi^l^a  9hv6v  ukv  tlwtly,  uakaKbp  9i  r^v  ^vx^v*  «•  t,  X. 
••  Pint.  Fhoc.  7. 
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senate  and  the  field  with  their  valour  and  their 
eloquence,  and  directed  their  efforts  towards  secur- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  did  not  disdain 
the  aid  of  the  muses  ^  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
object ;  they  needed  not  the  degrading  arts  of  the 
subsequent  demagogues,  they  directed  the  views 
of  the  people,  and  to  all  that  was  noble  and  great, 
swayed  their  minds  by  the  power  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  strength,  and  in  all  respects  differed  as 
widely  from  the  selfish  demagogues  of  after-times, 
as  the  kings  did  from  the  tyrants  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  in  general. 

The  brilliant  series  of  political  heroes  who  have 
rendered  the  glory  of  Athens  imperishable  is 
described  by  one  of  the  ancients  as  a  school 
of  practical  politicians,  beginning  with  Solon, 
and  numbering  Themistocles  amongst  its  chief 
ornaments^;  our  list  commences  with  Miltiades. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  purity  of  his 
sentiments  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon ;  and  the  little  we  know  of  his  political  life, 
both  before  and  after  that  event,  contains  nothing 
calculated  to  excite  any  doubts  as  to  his  patriotism. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  whilst  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties  he  also  consulted 
his  own  advantage;  which  object  is  fiiUy  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  for  the  public  good ;  and 
it  would  indeed  be  to  pollute  the  pure  streams  of 
history,  if  it  should  be  affirmed  that  the  benefits 

^  The  maxim  of  Archilochus  is  beautifull j  introduced  by  Plut  in  treating 
of  this  subject,  Phoc.  7  : — 

'AfK^dnpov,  Oipdfrwvjiiv  *Ewa\loto  Oiolo 
Kai  Movtrl^v  kparav  tStpov  IfriffrdutvoQ, 
*  Plut.  Them.  2.    Mnesiphilus  is  there  called  the  preceptor  of  Themis- 
tocles.    Plut.  an  seni  Respub.,  etc.,  9.  175;  de  Herod.  Malign.  9,  447; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  302.  B. 
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wbich  a  good  citizen  might  have  derived  from 
bis  patriotism  were  an  evidence  that  selfishness 
had  been  the  mainspring  of  his  .  conduct.  But 
unfortunately  the  sentiments  of  the  Athenians 
bat  too  much  partook  of  this  malevolence^  and 
Mfltiades  had  to  encounter  more  than  one  struggle 
with  personal  and  political  opponents.  When 
he  fled  from  the  Chersonese  to  Athens^  they 
instigated  public  proceedings  against  him  for 
having  been  tyrant  in  the  former  place  ^.  Upon 
the  £iilure  of  his  expedition  against  Paros^  to 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  had  been 
actuated  by  the  personal  hostility  he  bore  a  Pa- 
rian who  had  denounced  him  to  the  Persians  % 
and  upon  his  failure  in  performing  his  promise 
to  enrich  the  people  %  he  was  capitally  accused 
by  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron,  as  a  traitor 
to  the  people'®.  This  proceeding  was  agree- 
able to  the  laws,  and  he  was  placed  in  confine- 
ment till  he  should  have  indemnified  the  people 
for  the  expenses  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  ^K 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  conduct  of  Xanthip- 
pus  was  dictated  by  party  feeling ;  and  it  is  equally 
impracticable  to  determine  which'  of  the  two,  in 
point  of  birth  and  family  connections,  was  least 
connected  with  the  Optimates**,  and  which  en- 
deavoured to  outstrip  the  other  in  popularity. 
Nevertheless,  if  in  Athens,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  in  republics,  we  may  assume  political  opinions 

^  Herod.  6.  104.  «  Herod.  6.  132. 

*  Herod,  ubi  sup.  ^  Herod.  6.  136. 

'*  According  to  Plato,  Gorgiat,  526.  D.,  he  was  only  saved  from  the  Ba- 
rathrum by  the  Prvtanis. 

"  CoDcemiDg  the  family  of  Miltiades,  see  Sturz,  Pherecydes,  p.  84,  sqq. ; 
00  the  alHance  of  Xanthippus  with  the  house  of  the  Alcmsomdc,  whose 
pedigree  may  be  seen  in  Bbckh,  Explic.  Pindar.  303. 
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to  have  been  the  hereditary  badge  of  particular 
families^  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Miltiades^  the  father  of  Cimon,  was  less  closely 
allied  with  the  demus  than  Xanthippus^  the  farther 
of  Pericles**. 

THEMISTOCLES  AND  ARISTIDES. 

It  is  erroneous  to  oppose  these  two  contem- 
poraries and  colleagues  to  each  other,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opinions  of  different  parties, 
Themistocles  of  the  democrats,  Aristides  of  the 
aristocrats ;  Aristides  had  been  favourably  disposed 
towards  Clisthenes  **,  who  placed  the  archonship 
upon  a  more  democratic  basis;  he  and  Themis- 
tocles were  equally  devoted  to  the  demus.  The 
real  opposition  between  them  arose  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  views  concerning  the  welfare  of 
Athens,  and  this  produced  a  rivalry  between  them 
for  the  chief  place  in  the  administration  **.  Aris- 
tides either  does  not  appear  to  have  reflected 
on  the  project  of  an  Athenian  maritime  supre- 
macy at  all,  or  to  have  regarded  it  as  perilous 
and  pernicious ;  he  perhaps  foresaw  danger  in  the 
determination  of  the  Athenians  to  depart  from  the 
simplicity  and  rustic  virtues  of  their  forefathers, 
and  to  trust  their  unpractised  powers  to  a  faithless 
element  in  pursuit  of  imcertain  and  precarious  ad- 
vantages ;  civil  virtue  and  integrity  in  the  perform- 


**  I  am  not  inclined  to  put  faith  in  so  very  doubtful  an  authority  as  Stesim- 
brotus  of  Thasus  (Plot.  Themis.  4.),  who  states  that  Themistocles  was  op- 
posed by  Miltiades  on  the  building  of  the  fleet,  etc. ;  otherwise  the  narrative 
contains  evidences  of  party  differences. 

«  Plut.  Arist.  30. 

^  Antiquity  likewise  had  its  chronique  $eandaleu$e ;  the  philosopher  Ariston 
^pretended  that  their  enmity  arose  in  consequence  of  their  both  being  attached 
to  the  beautiful  StesUeus  of  Teos,  Plut.  Them.  3 ;  Arist.  2. 
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ance  of  public  duties  at  home,  were  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  feelings.  Themistocles,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Plutarch  ^,  looked  upon  Mara- 
thon rather  as  a  means  than  an  end;  he  wished 
Athens  to  develope  her  powers,  and  boldly  track 
her  course  along  that  element  to  which  the  hand 
of  nature  visibly  directed  her.  The  opinion  of 
Aristides  had  greater  moral  weight ;  that  of  The- 
mistocles  resulted  from  more  enlarged  views, 
from  a  just  estimation  of  passing  occurrences,  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  Asia,  and  the 
restless  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  execution  of  these  projects  was  retarded  by 
Aristides,  whose  adherents  were  probably  suffi- 
ciently numerous  both  from  tlfe  moral  dignity  of 
his  character,  and  the  natural  indolence  and  su- 
pineness  of  men,  which  make  them  averse  to  incur 
perils  abroad  when  they  may  enjoy  ease  and  secu- 
rity at  home.  This  led  to  a  contention  in  which 
Themistocles  was  the  assailant,  when  Aristides  was 
unable  to  ward  off  the  ostracism  in  which  it  re- 
sulted ^.  But  how  little  this  political  hostility  was 
tinctured  with  personal  animosity,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  illustrious  men 
acted  towards  each  other  in  the  sequel.  In  the 
eventfiil  night  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Aris- 
tides apprized  Themistocles  of  a  circumstance  on 
which  his  very  preservation  depended;  this  cor- 
responds with  the  greatness  of  mind  with  which 
Themistocles  received  the  bearer  of  the  intelli- 
gence ^.  Aristides  had  no  share  in  the  banishment 
of  Themistocles,  which  took  place  afterwards'^; 


»  Plut.  Them.  3.  "  Plut.  ArisU  5. 

»  Herod.  8.  79,  sqq.  »  Plut.  Arist.  25. 
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for  notwithstanding  he  had  at  first  opposed  upon 
principle  the  project  of  maritime  aggrandizement^ 
immediately  after  the  first  glorious  essays  of  the 
Athenians  in  naval  warfare,  he  desisted  from  all 
further  opposition  to  the  creator  of  the  Athenian 
glory ;  indeed  we  behold  him  cheerfiiUy  and  ho- 
nourably dedicating  his  virtues  to  the  service  of 
the  state  in  that  field  which  had  been  opened  to 
the  Athenians  by  the  courage  and  enterprise  of 
Themistocles  ^. 

Their  political  projects  and  exertions  corre- 
sponded with  their  respective  quaUties,  and  though 
they  doubtless  formed  a  sufficiently  accurate  esti- 
mate of  their  own  powers,  the  sequel  proves  that 
Aristides  entertained  too  mean  an  opinion  of  his 
own  military  talents.  The  character  of  Themis- 
tocles has  been  drawn  by  Thucydides*^  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  his  own  words.  ''  The- 
mistocles strikingly  displayed  the  power  of  nature, 
and  was  in  this  respect  so  distinguished  above 
others  as  to  deserve  the  highest  admiration.  For  by 
innate  intelligence  alone,  unaided  by  study  either 
in  youth  or  after-fife,  he  determined  upon  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  pursued  in  critical  conjunctures 
after  short  reflection,  and  was  a  sagacious  calcu- 
lator of  what  the  future  was  fikely  to  produce. 
Whatever  he  undertook,  he  was  capable  of  ex- 
plaining, and  even  in  matters  wherein  he  was  in- 
experienced, the  judgment  he  expressed  was  not 


^  According  to  Theophrastus  (Plut.  Arist.  35.),  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
his  country  he  was  even  capable  of  a  line  of  policy  which  was  not  exactly 
consistent  with  the  maxims  of  justice.  —  t6v  ivSpa  rovrovj  inpi  rd  oUila 
Kai  roii£  iroXIrac  dxpiac  ^yra  dbcaiov,  kv  toIq  KOtvoif  iroXXd  irpa^tu  trpbQ 
ri^v  vir69ioiv  r^c  trarpilo^  itc  ^vvvnc  <4^Mcfac  itouivnv, 

«  Thuc.  1.  138 
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fer  wrong.  He  foresaw  the  good  or  evil  in  that 
which  the  future  still  concealed^  and  upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  affirmed^  that  he  was  signally 
fitted  both  by  the  vigoiur  of  his  genius  and  his 
promptness  in  deliberation,  to  take  the  proper  steps 
in  sudden  emergencies." 

The  career  of  Themistocles  commenced  during 
the  first  Persian  war;  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
amongst  the  combatants  at  Marathon*^.  The  sub- 
sequent excitement  of  the  Athenian  people  acted 
very  favourably  upon  the  expansion  of  his  powers, 
his  entrance  into  the  political  world,  his  authority, 
and  introduction  to  oflSce ;  the  spirit  of  innovation 
was  aroused,  and  he  fostered  and  encouraged  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Themistocles  soon  obtained 
great  importance  in  the  popular  assembly  by  his 
eloquence ;  it  is  recorded  that  when  a  youth  he 
exercised  himself  in  pronoimcing  judicial  ha- 
rangues**, and  though  he  may  have  been  a  mere 
speaker,  and  not  an  accomplished  orator**,  his 
speeches  carried  great  weight  with  them;  they 
convinced  by  their  perspicuity  and  the  patriotism 
of  their  sentiments.  For  example,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  Athenians  no  longer  to  distribute  the 
silver  from  the  mines  of  Laurion  amongst  them- 
selves, but  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  building 
a  fleet**.  The  first  occasion  upon  which  he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  people  in  an  office  of 
high  trust  was  as  Strategus  and  mediator  in  the 


^  Bat  if  we  may  judge  from  the  high  rank  which  he  held  shortly  after- 
wards,  he  could  not  have  been  a  beardless  yonth  at  the  time. 

«  Pint.  Them.  2  ;  Com.  Nep.  Them.  1. 

**  In  the  same  manner  Phocion,  as  compared  with  the  great  master  in 
oiatonr,  Demosthenes^  was  clirecv  iuv6raT0Q,  Plat.  Phoc.  5. 

«  Plat.  Them,  4 ;  Com.  Nep.  2. 
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war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra*^ ;  when  archon, 
481.  B.  C,  he  began  to  build  the  walls  of  the 
Piraeus*^.  The  Strategia  in  the  memorable  year 
480.  is  said  to  have  been  contested  with  him  by 
the  demagogue  Epicydes*®;  having  secured  his 
election  he  swayed  the  will  of  the  Athenians  by 
his  varied  intellectual  powers :  by  stirring  appeals 
to  their  patriotism,  and  even  by  stratagem  when 
necessary,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  the  people 
on  board  their  vessels*^,  recalled  the  exiles^, 
banished  the  Persian  agent  Arthmius  *S  and  even- 
tually crushed  the  barbarians.  He  completed  his 
patriotic  labours  by  restoring  the  fortifications  of 
Athens,  and  finishing  the  works  at  the  Piraeus,  at 
the  same  time  eluding  the  jealous  vigilance  of 
Sparta  **.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  must  lay  to  his 
charge  the  same  failing  with  his  modem  transcript, 
Marlborough,  the  desire  of  amassing  wealth**.  But 
this  was  not  the  cause  of  his  downfal;  his  vast 
power  had  rendered  him  irksome  to  the  Athenians 
and  hated  and  dreaded  by  the  Spartans ;  the  first 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter  appears  to  have 
been  from  the  coalition  between  aristocratic  party- 
feelings  and  foreign  intrigue  ;  Cimon  the  aristocrat 
and  Philolacon  was  amongst  his  adversaries**. 
He  was  first  expelled  by  ostracism,  Olymp.  77. 
2;  471.  B.  C**,  whereupon  he  repaired  to  Argos, 

^  The  accountt  of  these  disputes  are  coDtradictory ;  Thuc.  1.  136,  he  is 
called  eiffpyirfiQ  of  the  Corcyrsans  ;  Corn.  Nep.  2.  has  Corcyrieos  fregit ;  the 
most  probtEtble  account  is  that  of  Plut.  Them.  24,  that  he  had  brought  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrsans,  and  made  the 
Corinthians  pay  twenty  talents  to  the  Corcyneans,  etc. 

^f  Thuc.  1. 93.  *^  Plut  Them.  6. 

«  Herod.  7. 143.  »  Plut.  Them.  11. 

»»  Plut.  Them.  6.  "  Thuc.  1.  90—92. 

^  Plut.  Them.  21.  His  fortune  increased  from  three  talents  to  eighty  or  a 
hundred.    See  Theopompus  and  Theophrastus  ap.  Plut. .Them.  25. 

«  Plut.  Arist.  26.  "  Thuc.  1.  136. 
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but  the  enmity  of  Sparta  did  not  cease  to  pursue 
liim  even  in  exile ;  it  charged  him  with  having 
been  privy  to  the  designs  of  Pausanias^  Olymp.  78. 
3 ;  466.  B.  C.  An  Alcmaeonid^  Leobates,  likewise 
accused  him  of  high  treason^;  but  Cimon  un- 
generously pursued  Epicrates^  and  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death  for  having  conducted  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  fiigitive  to  him^.  The  thirst  of 
vengeance  in  the  soul  of  Themistocles  seems  to 
have  yielded  to  attachment  to  his  native  city ;  he 
would  not  bear  arms  against  his  country.  The 
evening  of  his  life  was  illustrated  by  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  capacities  he  possessed  ; 
within  a  year  he  acquired  such  proficiency  in  the 
Persian  language  ^  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  with 
fluency^  which  must  have  been  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  a  Greek. 

Aristides  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet of  *'the  Just^;"  he  might,  with  greater  pro- 
priety, be  called  the  ''  Disinterested,"  as  he  presided 
over  the  pubhc  economy  with  blameless  integrity, 
was  inaccessible  to  corruption,  and  wholly  exempt 
from  the  wish  to  obtain  the  property  of  others. 
This  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  weighing 
over  the  accounts  of  his  poverty^;  he  probably 
was  not  indigent,  but  testified  no  desire  to  add  to  his 
fortune  ^^  which  was  inconsiderable  compared  with 
that  of  others;  a  circumstance  the  more  calculated  to 
excite  surprise,  in  an  age  when  the  love  of  gain  was 


*  PhiL  Tbem.  23,  de  Ezil.  8.  389.    The  father  of  Leobates,  Alcmason,  U 
named,  Phit.  Aritt.  26,  Precept.  Reipab.  Oerend.  9. 212. 
«  Plttt.  Them.  24.  ••  Thuc.  I.  138. 

»  Plut.  Arist.  6. 

^  See  Plutarch,  Arist.  1,  the  discrepancies  in  the  accounts. 
**  See  as  to  bis  rejection  of  the  ofkn  of  his  rich  consin  Callias,  Plut.  Arist.  25. 
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SO  universal,  and  the  opportunities  of  amassing 
riches  were  so  abundant.  Evidences  of  the  same 
feeling  may  be  discovered  in  his  political  conduct ; 
his  uncompromising  integrity  rendered  abortive  all 
attempts  at  peculation  on  the  part  of  Themistocles 
and  others^;  his  resistance  of  the  plans  for  pro* 
moting  the  maritime  aggrandizement  of  Athens, 
flowed  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
that  state  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  rights  of  others; 
the  manner  in  which  he  determined  the  respective 
quotas  of  the  maritime  states  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Persian  war,  is  eulogised  as  a  model  of  integrity 
and  justice ;  and  it  may  with  great  safety  be  as- 
serted, that  few  would  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  enriching 
themselves,  or  to  determine  the  proportion  of  each 
state  to  the  burthens  of  the  war,  according  to  the 
presents  by  which  they  might  have  been  propitiated. 

CIMON. 

Cimon,  who  was  for  a  considerable  period  the 
leader  of  the  Optimates,  and  not  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  Aristides^,  overcame  Themistocles, 
and  was  himself  supplanted  by  Pericles.  The  splen- 
dour of  Cimon's  victories  has,  in  some  degree, 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  poUtical  character.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  conduct  to  Epicrates, 
the  friend  of  Themistocles,  was  marked  by  re- 
volting inhumanity.  But  upon  the  whole,  his 
native  generosity  of  mind  was  not  debased  by 
the  rancour  of  party  feeling;  he  was  the  never- 
failing  advocate  of  the  free  citizen,  and  his  pro- 
fuse   liberality    caused    him    to    be   suspected    of 

«  Plut.  Ari»t.  4.  «  Plut.  Cim.  6. 
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aimiog  at  demagogy  <^.  His  title  to  glory  was  not 
deri?ed  from  his  victories  in  foreign  warfare  alow, 
bat  no  less  from  the  mimificence  with  which  he 
dedicated  the  treasures  he  had  amassed  in  military 
expeditions^,  to  the  gratification  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  home,  and  to  the  construction  of  works  of 
ornament  and  utility  in  his  native  city**.  His  con- 
duct as  a  party  leader  must  be  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  opinions  he  entertained  as  to  the  principles 
by  which  he  considered  the  foreign  policy  of  Atheiis 
ought  to  be  guided.  He  advocated  the  mainten- 
ance of  friendly  relations  between  Athens  and 
Sparta;  the  aristocratic  party  beheld  one  of  its 
own  supports  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion ;  in  fact,  that  state  had  conduced  to  raise  up 
Cimon  against  Themistocles  ^,  whilst  the  former 
was  the  personal  element  by  which  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  states  was  cemented.  Still  his 
miKtary  genius,  and  a  wish  to  avail  himself  of 
the  support  of  Sparta  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  great  king,  may  have  partly 
occasioned  his  political  attachment  to  the  Spartans. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  pernicious  custom  of  regu- 

••  See  Plot  Chn.  10  ;  Peric.  9;  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  12. 633.  A.  B.  How- 
ever, several  contributions  are  ostentationsly  enumerated  amongst  his  titles  to 
pnise  OQ  the  score  of  liberality,  which  were  no  more  than  his  duties  as  a  citi- 
^0 ;  for  instance,  the  entertainment  of  his  demots,  the  Laciadae,  one  of  the 
iitnrgiea  of  the  wealthy  Athenians  (ivriaaic), 

•  '^66ita  riic  ffrpariacf  Plut.  Cim.  10.  The  inabilitv  of  Cimon  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents,  must  be  referred  to  the  period  when  his  hereditary  possessiods 
00  the  ChcTsonesus  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the  recovery  ot  the  Cher- 
tonesns,  after  the  victory  on  the  Eorymedon  (Plut.  Cim.  14),  was  probaUy 
the  means  of  restoring  some  of  his  property  to  him.  The  debt  of  his  fether 
had  already  been  discharged  bv  the  wealthy  CaUias,  to  whom  Cimon  gave  his 
sifter  Elpmice  in  marriage,  Plut.  Cim.  5.  He  was  not  wholly  inaccessible  to 
cormptioo,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  accusation  brought  against  him  with 
respect  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  return. 

*  Such  were  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  the  foundation  of  the  long 
vtUs,  the  Academy,  Plut  Cim.  14.  Gorgias  said  (Plut.  Cim.  10.)  that  he 
bad  amassed  treasnres,  «»c  XPV^^*  xp^^'^  ^  **C  Tifiifro, 

«  Plut.  Tbemist.  20 ;  Cim.  16. 
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lating  the  internal  system  of  Athens  by  considera- 
tions as  to  the  policy  of  Sparta,  after  which  the 
aristocrats  were  called  Philolacones,  and  the  demo- 
crats Antilacones ;  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  the 
more  consistent  and  determined  of  the  two,  whilst 
the  former  could  neither  place  firm  reliance  upon 
Sparta,  nor  act  with  vigour  and  resolution  them- 
selves. The  rupture  which  took  place  with  Sparta 
soon  afterwards,  was  attended  by  the  down£sd  of 
the  Athenian  aristocrats. 

PERICLES  WITH  HIS  ASSOCIATES  AND  OPPONENTS, 

Shortly  after  Cimon's  victory  near  the  Euryme- 
don*,  there  arose  a  representative  of  the  demus 
against  the  aristocrats  in  the  person  of  Pericles,  the 
son  of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste,  the  niece  of  Clis- 
thenes;  but  Cimon  retained  his  authority  luiim- 
paired  for  many  years  ^.  After  the  expedition 
against  Thasus  (Olymp.  78,  45.  465.  B.  C),  he  was 
accused  of  having  been  bribed  by  Alexander,  king 
of  Macedon,  to  refrain  ft'om  attacking  his  posses- 
sions ^^.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Pericles 
appears  in  the  character  of  his  adversary.  The  lat- 
ter is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  clemency  by  the 
entreaties  of  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice.  The  result 
of  this  prosecution  was,  that  Cimon  was  adjudged 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ^^    He  was  still  powerful  enough, 

••  AccordiDg  to  Diodorus  (11 .  60),  Olymp.  77.  3.  (470.  B.  C.)  Clinton  has 
Olymp.  78.  3.  (470.  B.  C.)  referring  furd  raSra  in  Tbuc.  i.  100.  to  the  re- 
duction of  Naios ;  but  whether  correctly  or  not  appears  qnestionable,  as  lurd 
ravra  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  referred  to  the  transfer  of  the  empire  of 
the  sea  to  the  Athenians,  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  tributes  (1.  96). 

*  The  political  career  of  Pericles  Tasted  forty  years  (Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  84 ; 
comp.  Plut.  Pericl.  14)  ;  his  death  took  place  in  the  year  429. 

^  PlutCim.  14;  Pericl.  10. 

7*  To  this  must  probably  be  referred  the  passage,  Demosth.  in  Aristog.  688. 
25,  sqq. — Kal  Kipuiva,  art  n^¥  ir^rpiov  furtKivfi<n  iroXirelav  i^*  tavrov 
(this  must  have  rather  been  a  ground  of  accusation  than  the  words  of  the  in- 
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in  Olymp.  79.  1 ;  464.  B.  C,  to  procure  a  decree 
for  affording  assistance  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
war  with  the  rebellious  Helots ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  proposal  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
Antilacon  Ephialtes^';  Cimon  himself  took  the 
command  of  the  auxiliary  army  against  Ithome'^*. 
During  his  absence^*,  Pericles  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  political  system,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  an  Athenian  supremacy^  instead  of  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  as  heretofore.  He  was  as  confident  that  the 
Athenians  possessed  the  requisite  courage  and 
energy  to  obtain  the  hegemony  of  Greece,  as  that 
he  himself  was  the  man  destined  to  dir.ect  them  in 
the  attempt.  But  this  object  was  only  to  be  real- 
ized by  calling  up  all  the  latent  powers  of  the 
state,  by  eradicating  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
their  prejudices  and  scruples,  and  by  inspiring  them 
with  courage  and  inclination  for  extraordinary  ef- 
forts, whilst  it  was  equally  necessary  to  coimteract 
the  influence  of  aristocratic  impressions ;  hence  a 
contest  with  the  remains  of  Cimon's  party  became 
unavoidable. 

Amongst  those  who  co-operated  with  Pericles  at 
this  period  was  Ephialtes,  the  son  of  Sophonides^^ 
whom  many  of  the  ancient  and  modem  writers 
contemptuously  denominate  a  vile  and  worthless  de- 


riimovTa  tk  raXavra  turiirpaiav, 

^  Plat.  Cim.  16. 

«  Thnc.  1.  102.  PlaUrch  speaks  of  two  expeditions  of  the  Athenians 
a^nst  the  Messenians,  Cim.  16. 17  ;  but  this  must  only  be  understood  of  the 
discharge  of  the  crew. 

'*  Plut-  Cim.  16.  says,  when  Cimon,  upon  the  termination  of  the  law-pro- 
ceedings against  him,  wdktv  iwl  (rrpartiav  k^irXevct.  It  is  here  unnecessary 
to  understand  any  other  expedition  than  that  against  Ithome. 

»  ^lian,  v.  H.  2.  23. 
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magogue^  but  whom  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce an  upright  statesman  and  citizen.  Though 
poor'^  he  is  said  to  have  been  liberal",  just,  and 
disinterested^®;  he  is  described  as  an  honourable 
man^^  by  Plutarch**,  and  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  Aristides  and  Cimon.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Pericles  he  appears  to  have  made  an  attack  upon 
the  power  of  the  Areopagus  ®^  This  resolution  did 
not  proceed  from  any  desire  to  detract  from  the 
dignity  which  characterized  that  noblest  ornament 
of  Athens  as  such ;  but  from  a  conviction,  that  as 
long  as  the  archonship  continued  to  be  filled  by 
the  upper  orders,  the  Areopagus,  which  was  sup- 
plied from  it,  must»  by  means  of  its  moral  dignity, 
its  reputation  for  justice,  and  the  spotless  purity 
of  its  proceedings,  necessarily  keep  up  aristocratic 
feeling  ®%  and  generate  a  spirit  in  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  at  variance  with  the  projects  of  Pericles. 
But  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  in  what 
respects  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  was  re- 
stricted ;  its  jurisdiction  is  asserted  to  have  been 


^  iEl.  ubi  sup. 

^  Herecl.  PoDt.  1  :  'EftdXrfig  ro^g  Uiovg  Aypai^  6irupi^tiv  xaptixt  toiq 
povXofjikvotg,  i|  mf  noWovg  kieiirviZt,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  poverty. 

'•  Plut  Cim.  10;  JE\.  V.  H.  13.  39;  11.  10  ;  Valer.  Max.  3.  8.  4. 

w  Pint.  Demosth.  14. 

*>  Some  scattered  accounts  of  his  political  agency  are  extant.  Ephialtes 
once  commanded  thirty  triremes  as  Strategns,  Plut.  Cim.  13.  He  proposed 
that  the  tables  of  Solon's  laws  should  be  removed  from  the  citadel  to  the 
Prytaneum  and  market,  which  was  accordingly  executed.  Pollux,  8.  128  ; 
Harpocr.  and  Phot.  Lex.  6  KdriitOtv  vSuo^t  where  roi>c  &^ovac  Kal  ro^t  Kvp- 
jSetc  —  i«c  *"^  PovXivTfjptov  Kai  rir^v  ayopdv  furktrrrifftv  *E^<iXnyc.  Pau- 
sanias  saw  the  tables  in  the  Prytaneum,  1. 18.  3.    Comp.  Plut.  Sol.  26. 

•«  Plut.  Cim.  16 ;  Pericl.  7  ;  Arist.  Poll.  2.  8.  3.  The  Ephialtes  of  the 
comic  poet  Phrynicus  was  probably  not  intended  for  him  ^see  fftbric.  bibl.  ed, 
Harl.  II.  406.)  Phrynicus  does  not  appear  in  history  before  436  or  429  (see 
Clinton,  3.  429. 

•*  Plut.  Prsecept.  Reipob.  Gerend.  9.  213.  R. :  povXtiv  rtvig  IraxOfi  Kai 
SXtyapxuef^v  KoXovoavrtg,  r.  r.  X. 
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limited,  and  it  was  only  in  certain  cases  that  it  re- 
tained the  power  of  pronouncing  judgment  ^ ;  but 
this  statement,  which  refers  to  criminal  justice  ^, 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  im- 
perfect ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  judgments  of  the  Areopagus  were 
liable  to  the  Euthyne  in  the  popular  tribunal^, 
whilst  the  effect  of  its  interposition  in  the  capacity 
of  censors  of  the  pubUc  morals  became  greatly 
weakened^,  when  those  matters  of  which  it  once 
took  exclusive  cognizance  came  before  the  ordi^ 
nary  law  courts. 

The  insulting  manner  in  which  the  Spartans 
treated  the  Athenians  at  Ithome  ^,  did  not  fail  to 
affect  the  authority  of  Cimon  in  Athens ;  and  Peri- 
cles perceiving  this  to  be  a  favourable  moment  for 
his  attack,  succeeded  in  banishing  him  by  ostra- 
cism, Ol.  79.  4;  461.  B.  C."  During  Cimon's  ab- 
sence his  party  was  not  idle ;  according  to  an 
unquestioned  statement  of  Thucydides^,  the  hopes 
of  the  aristocrats  rose  high  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  Peloponnesian  army  in  Boeotia ;  they  went  so 
&r  as  to  negociate  with  it  secretly,  with  the  view 
of  overthrowing  the  democracy,  and  opposing  ob- 
stacles to  the  construction  of  the  long  walls.  At 
this  juncture  Ephialtes  was  mui*dered  by  Aristo- 


"  Plot  Pericl.  9  :  —  &9Tt  i^atptBfivat  rd^  xXtlffrac  Kpiffttci  Cim.  15 : 
rw  iuctumipUtnf  cvpcovc  iavrovc  ffOitivavrtQ  (oi  iroXXoi),  r.  r.  X. 

*«  Meter  nod  Scbomb.  AtL  Proc.  143.  d. 

«  Ibid.  216.  «  Comp.  Yol.  L  p.  388.  389. 

^  Tboc.  1.  102  :  —  /mSvovq  t&v  (vfi/M^x*^  ikirkirnv^fav  —  ifircJvrcc  —  ^^* 
ohi^  irpootiovTtu  cdfrStv  tru 

**  Pint.  Cim.  17;  Pericl.  9.  The  stateraent  that  Cimon  was  accmed  by 
Pericles  oo  account  of  bis  relation  to  his  sister  Elpinice,  is  nothing  but  the 
prattle  of  the  grammarians,  which  probably  originated  with  Didymus.  See 
Ps.  Aodoc.  con.  Alcib.  129 ;  Schol.  Aristid.  Plut.  2.  128. 

*  Tbncyd«  1.  107  *,  comp.  Pint.  Cim.  17. 
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dicus  of  Tanagra  ^ ;  in  all  probability  not  without 
the  concurrence,  and  perhaps  even  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  conspirators ;  the  demus  became  ap- 
prehensive of  attempts  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion ^S  and  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
marched  towards  Tanagra.  Cimon's  innocence 
became  apparent ;  he  himself  as  an  exile  was  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  engagement,  but  a 
hundred  of  his  friends,  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
his  presence,  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country 
on  that  memorable  day  ^.  Pericles  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour  ^.^ 

The  gloomy  pictiu'e  presented  by  the  animosi- 
ties of  contending  factions,  is  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  exploits  of  those  brave  warriors,  Myronides, 
Tolmidas,  and  Leocrates  ;  though  remote  from  de- 
magogy themselves,  they  were  by  no  means  the 
decided  opponents  of  Pericles  and  the  demus,  and 
their  whole  career  was  inarked  by  the  endeavour 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  noble  actions.  Myro- 
nides the  son  of  Callias  ^,  who  had  at  Plataeae  been 
joint-commander  with  Aristides^,  was  extolled  as 
a  brave  soldier  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by 
succeeding  generations^ ;  he  was  a  faithfiil  supporter 
of  the  existing  democracy,  and  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens  by  endeavouring  to 
promote  its  interests  by  expeditions  into  Boeotia, 
Phocis,  and  Thessaly.     Leocrates  had  also  been 


^  Diodor.  II.  77;  ArUtot  ap.  Plut.  Pericl.  10.  At  the  time  of  Antiphoa 
the  murderers  were  not  yet  Ildowd,  de  Herod.  Mai.  737. 

•*  Thucyd.  1. 107  :  —  Kai  n  Kai  rov  Srfftov  KaraXviTtuc  vxo^la  ijv, 

•«  Plut.  Cimon,  17.  »  Plut.  Pericl.  10. 

•*  Diodor.  11   81.  »»  Plut.  Arist  20. 

^^  Diod.  11.  89,  ivifjp  in  Aptry  9avfiaK6fiivoc.  To  this  probably  refers  the 
significaut /ic\<i/i7rvyoc,  Aristoph.  Lysis.  802,  analogous  to  the  daffvirpiincTot 
and  the  emblem  of  noble  manbood  (was  it  perhaps  the  origin  of  an  equally 
bold  and  expressive  designation  in  modem  times  ?) 
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one  of  the  colleagues  of  Aristides  at  PlataMB*^ ;  in 
the  war  against  ^Egina,  Olymp.  80.  f ;  457.  B.  C, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  ^.  Tol- 
midas^  a  general  of  more  boldness  than  prudence, 
during  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  several  of  the  enterprises  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Pericles ;  after  the  death 
of  Cimon,  Olymp.  83.  2 ;  447.  B.  C,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Pericles^,  he  marched  with  a 
body  of  Yolimteers  against  the  Thebans  and  allied 
aristocrats  of  Boeotia,  and  perished  with  the  flower 
of  the  Athenian  Hoplitae  at  Coronea  ^^. 

After  the  battle  of  Tanagra"*^  the  position  of 
the  enemies  of  Athens  becoming  critical,  Pericles 
drew  up  a  decree  for  the  recall  of  Cimon  ^^,  that 
through  his  mediation  a  peace  might  the  more 
readily  be  brought  about  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  The  return  of  Cimon  was  far  from  lead- 
ing to  the  fiEtU  of  Pericles  and  the  democracy,  and 
the  generosity  with  which  Pericles  consulted  the 
wel£ure  of  the  state  has  been  justly  extolled***'. 
No  change  was  effected  in  the  interior  of  the  state 
after  the  return  of  Cimon,  who  soon  after  marched 
out  to  gather  fresh  laurels  in  the  war  against  the 
barbarians,  the  chief  theatre  of  his  valour,  when 
death  closed  his  career  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Olymp.  82.  4 ;  449.  B.  C. 

Thucydides  the  son  of  Melesias  ****,  a  relation  of 


^  Plut.  Arist.  20.  "•  Thucyd.  1. 106. 

"  Pcriclet  said  :  t6v  yt  vo^rarov  oi/x  ifiaprriatrai  iriffipovXov  ivafuU 
MIC  xpSvov, 

*"*  See  a  review  of  hia  campaigns  in  Pausaoias,  1.  27.  6. 

•«  Plot.  Cim.  17.  »"»  Plut.  Pericl.  17. 

*•»  Plutarch,  Cim.  17  :  oih-w  rSn  iroXerucai  fikv  ^<rav  ol  Bia^pai,  fihpioi 
i*  oi  $vfMi  Kal  irpb^  t6  icoct^y  eifavdKXtiroi  eift^tpov'  4  W  ^iXorifiia 
wdyrmy  IvueparcSfira  r&v  iraB&v  roi£  rtig  warpiBoc  ifwtx^P^^  KMpois, 
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Cimon,  replaced  him  as  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party;  though  he  appears  to  have  been  a  brave 
man  ^^,  he  was  in  all  respects  inferior  to  Pericles, 
and  is  loud  in  the  commendation  of  his  great  quali- 
ties *^.  His  party  attenipting  to  expel  Cimon  by 
ostracism,  the  latter  retaliated ;  and,  Olymp.  84.  1 ; 
444.  B.  C,  Thucydides  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
city*^.  His  return  seems  to  have  taken  place 
shortly  afterwards  "*,  but  his  party  was  almost  dis- 
solved, and  individually  he  possessed  but  little 
political  influence  ^^.  After  the  expulsion  of  Thu- 
cydides, Pericles  continued  to  guide  the  helm  of 
the  state  till  his  death,  and  though  during  this 
period  he  was  not  without  enemies,  he  had  upon 
the  whole  no  formidable  competitors  to  contend 
vnth.  As  his  political  character  attained  maturity 
in  the  course  of  these  fifteen  years,  this  is  the 
proper  place  to  describe  its  most  prominent  fea- 
tures. 

Pericles  had  all  the  virtues  which  an  Athenian 
could  possess,  and  only  shared  the  faults  of  his 
fellow-citizens  from  motives  of  policy.  The  annals 
of  Greece  present  not  his  equal  for  intelligence, 
fortitude,  and  the  qualities  that  enable  men  to  rule 
others.  Exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  his  nation 
in  unequalled  perfection,  he  towers  above  the  mul- 


^  Pint.  Pericl.  11 :  KriSt<rr^v  Xifitavoc.  Schol.  Aristid.  Plat.  2.  118 : 
yaitppbv  ivra  OovKvUitiv  r6v  MtKfiffiov  rov  K</i<wvoc* 

iM  xhe  last  mentioned  Scolion  adds,  in  all  probability  unjustly,  ffKvXoKbtSti 
6vTa  Kai  6\iyapxix6v»  See  the  praises  expressed  of  bim  in  Menexenus 
94,  D.,  and  by  Aristotle  ap.  Plut.  Nicias,  2. 

>w  See  the  appropriate  observations  of  Plut.  Pericl.  8  ;  "Orav,  tlirtv,  iyut 
KarafidXiit  TraXaiwv,  Ufivog  ivTikkyutVt  wc  ©^  triTtrtaKf,  vucf  Kai  lura^ 
^nl9ii  roi>c  bpCivrag.  There  is  a  story  of  his  suddenly  becoming  silent  in  the 
court,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  536. 

w  Plut.  Pericl.  14. 

*^  He  was  probably  the  Stratus  in  the  war  against  Samos.   Thuc.  1.  117. 

I*  In  Aristoph.  Achafn.  703,  he  is  called  kv^,  bowed  down  with  age. 
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titude^  which  he  governed  like  a  being  of  a  higher 
order ;  his  grave  and  majestic  countenance^  the  in- 
dex of  a  mind  too  proud  to  flatter  and  to  cringe  to 
the  people^  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
truckhng  complaisance  of  the  time-serving  dema- 
gogue^*®. His  character  was  trained  under  the 
instructions  of  Damon,  the  greatest  political  theo- 
rist of  that  age**^  Zeno  the  Eleatic^  and  Anaxagoras 
the  Clazomenian  ^^,  the  influence  of  the  last  more 
especially  served  to  dispel  the  mists  of  popular  pre- 
judice from  his  mind^  to  impart  to  it  moral  strength 
and  dignity,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of 
pohdcal  distinction  "^.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  his  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare  knew  no  pause,  either  from  pleasure  or 
from  the  desire  of  repose  "*.  In  warlike  exploits, 
Pericles  was  not  inferior  to  the  bravest  soldiers  of 
his  time*'^;  as  a  commander,  he  united  consum- 
mate prudence  to  undaunted  courage,  and  never 
£Euled  to  respect  the  free  citizen,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Athenian,  who  fought  under  his  command  "^ 
His  eloquence,  which  was  the  first  that  deserved 
the  name**%  swayed  the  passions  and  the  will  of 

iM  Thuejd.  2.  65.  Karuvf  t6  irXijOoe  IKtvOkpotc*  Kat  o^k  ^ycro  fiaWov 
inr  ahrov,  rl  ahrb^  ^yc,  ouk  rh  iirj,  KTvfuvo^  iC  oit  vpoafiKovriav  r^v 
Ofrafuv,  irp6i  ^ovriv  ri  Xkytiv,  dXX'  1%^"*^  ^^'  <i(^<^c(  <^a^  'rrpbs  doyiiv  ri 
ivruiniv.  Sine  ulla  Hberalitate,  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.4.  On  toe  suDject  of 
kb  fpo^mrov  Koi  <nfvtirrfiK6ct  Me  Plut.  Prscept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  193  ; 
conp.  Plat.  Pericl.  6. 

"^  PlaU  Pericl.  4 ;  Plat.  Alcib.  1.  118.  B.  He  was  ostracised  itg  fuyaXo- 
wp&jiimv  Kal  fiKoTvpavvo^,  Plut.  ub.  sup.  **'  Plut.  Pericl.  3. 

lu  Pint.  Pericl.  4  :  fi^Xuna  inpiOtiQ  iyxov  ahrifKai  <ppovTi^a  drifiayiityiac 
IftfipiOitrrtpov  oXws  re  fUTtdtpivaQ  cai  avviK4p^i  ^^  A^iutfia  tov  ijOovc 
'AvaXayopac  ^v.  "*  Plut.  Pericl.  7.  "*  Compare  above,  n.  90. 

»»  His  rtmaik,  Plut.  Apopbth.  6.  706 ;  Qu.  Sympos.  8.  453 :  Up69txi 
HtpuiXuQ'  IkevBkpiitv  fdXXeic  apxiw,  'EXX^vwv  Kai  *AOtivaiit)V. 

"7  Cicero  BroL  7.     CoDcerniog  the  share  which  Anazafforas  had  iu  the 

rbetorical  education  of  Pericles,  see  Plato  Phaedr.  207.  A.    Aspasia  is  called 

his  vofunrpta  during  bis  preparation,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Achar.  532:  Clem. 

Alex.  Strom.  4.  523.  B. :  'Affiraffiac— diriXovcrcv — IIcpucX^^  n'c  ptiropiKfiv  ; 

onp.  Harpocr.  'Aeiraaia. 
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the  fickle  multitude ^^  with  irresistible  force;  he 
was  conscious  of  the  power  of  his  words,  but  did 
not  trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  he  never 
spoke  unprepared  "^  always  assumed  a  dignified  and 
imposing  demeanour  ^^,  and  uniformly  rejected  the 
rhetorical  artifices  of  the  demagogues  **\  But  the 
choicest  flower  in  the  wreath  of  his  virtues,  was  a 
total  exemption  from  the  sordid  wish  to  amass 
riches  in  the  pubhc  service  ^^*;  an  exemplary  ma^ 
nager  of  his  own  fortime,  he  administered  the  pub- 
lic finances  with  a  probity  no  less  scrupulous  than 
that  of  Aristides.  Thus  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity and  greatness,  when  the  welfieire  of  the 
state  was  at  stake,  he  fearlessly  braved  the  clamour 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  discoursed  on  the 
postiure  of  public  affairs  with  the  convincing  elo- 
quence of  truth.  But  his  austere  perfection  knew 
no  S3rmpathy  with  the  vulgar  multitude ;  he  seldom 
transacted  state-matters  in  person  ^^,  and  then  only 
when  he  feared  that  others  might  not  dehver  his 
commands  with  energy  and  effect  "*. 

But  what  did  this  eminently-endowed  and  all- 


"»  Thucyd.  2.  65;  6ir6rt  yovv  al(r9oiT6  ri  a{fToi>c  irapd  xaipbv  ^Bpii 
Oap<rovvTas  Xiyatv  KariTrXtitTtTtv  iiri  rb  Ao^tioQai  •  Kai  dediSrag  av  iXoy«c 
AvTiKaOiffTij  irdXjv  iirl  rb  BapvtXv.  The  comic  poets  said  that  he  bore 
thunder  and  lightning  upon  his  tongae,  Plut.  Pericl.  8. 

«>»  Plut.  de  Lib.  Educand.  6»  20. 

**  Aristid.  Plat.  2  ;  fitiSapiov  Tijg  trtfivdrriroc  &(^so9at, 

***  Plut.  Nic.  3 ;  dinS  t  Apcnyc  dXriOivifg  Kai  \6yov  SvvAfuu^  rijv  ir^Xiy 
dybtv  oifStvbg  iStXro  oxflfiaruyfiov  irpbg  rbv  ©xXov  ovU  iriBavorriTog ;  comp. 
Plut.  Pericl.  8.  >M  Thucyd.  2.  66 ;  Plut.  Pericl.  15. 16.25. 

1^  He  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  rb  vwdvwv  rifuov  of 
Plato  (Euthydem.  334.  B.)  ;  Plut.  Pericl.  from  Critolaus.  uHrwtp  r^v  Haka- 
fiiviav  Tpiripri  iavrbv  wpbg  rdf  /icyoXac  xpiiaq  kiriBiSoifC,  raXka  Bk  flXotfg 
Kai  pTjTOpaQ  iraipove  KaOuic  itrparrev.  Amongst  the  less  important  instru- 
ments of  Pericles  are  commemorated  Menippus,  Charinus,  and  Lampon,  Plut. 
Prscept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  237  ;  Metiocbus,  ub.  sup.  234. 

*^  The  muse  of  history  blushes  at  such  assertions  as  that  contained  in 
Schlozer's  Univers.  Hist.  267—"  What  a  licentious  rabble  had  they  (the  Athe- 
nians) become,  since  the  days  of  the  profligate  Pericles !"  What  a  noble  con- 
trast to  this  vulgar  invective  do  the  exalted  reflections  of  Heeren  present  1 
Political  Hist,  of  Greece,  228,  sqq. 
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powerful  ruler  accomplish  ?   What  fruits  did  Athens 
reap  from  his  exertions  ?     What  influence  had  he 
on  the  Athenian  character?     Some  persons  have 
reproached  him  with  havings  in  order  to  maintain 
his  position,  ministered  to  the  most  glaring  foibles 
ot  the  Athenians,  cupidity  and  the  love  of  pleasure, 
and  with  having  thereby  corrupted  the   naticmal 
feeling,  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  state. 
That  he  gratified  the  demus  by  means  of  clenichias 
and  judicial  salaries  ^ ;  adorned  Athens  with  the 
Propylaea,  the  Parthenon,  etc.,  and  allowed  the 
people  the  gratuitous  indulgence  of  their  love  of 
dramatic  exhibitions  and  of  art,  by  instituting  the 
Theoiicon,  cannot  be  denied.     But  will  any  one 
assert,  that  notwithstanding  this  sternness  of  word 
and  mien,  he  strove  to  win  the  favour  of  the  multi* 
tude  by  his  largesses  and  profusion  ?     Enquiry  will 
diow  how  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  is  the 
assertion,  that  he  sought  to  maintain  his  ground  by 
pandering  to  the  avarice  of  the  people.     His  en^ 
deavours  to  retain  the  reins  of  power  were  wholly 
untainted  by  self-interest,  and  when  a  statesman 
renounces  his  own  personal  enjoyments  and  grati* 
fications,  and  shrinks  from  no  amount  of  toil  and 
sacrifice  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  state,  as  he 
did,  malevolence  will  strive  in  vain  to  sully  the 
purity  of  his  fame :  he  at  the  same  time,  taught 
the  people  to  disregard  hardships  ^^;   habituated 
both  young  and  old  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  exer- 
cised them  in  naval  tactics ;  banished  dissipation ; 
stimulated  energy  and  activity ;  taught  individuals 

^  He  had  no  share  in  the  introduction  of  the  regulation  for  pa3ring  the 
eocJesiasts,  Bockh,  Pub.  £con.  1.  245. 

**  Ml)  ^ivyfiv  roi>c  irdvove,  Thucyd.  2.  63.  This  was  his  great  principle 
of  action.  Compare  the  beautiful  description  of  the  manner  in  which  this  led 
to  liffcopia,  Phit.  Pertcl.  12. 

o  2 
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to  deem  their  own  interests  subordinate  to  the 
claims  of  the  people  at  large  %  and  extended  the 
supremacy  of  his  fellow-citizens  over  adjacent  as 
well  as  remote  islands  and  shores.  Were  the  be- 
nefits already  alluded  to  too  large  a  compensation 
for  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  the  Athenians  ?  Is 
there  no  difference  between  enabling  a  brave  and 
indefatigable  community  of  warriors  to  enjoy  refec- 
tion and  recreation  after  their  labours^  and  pander- 
ing to  the  depraved  appetites  of  a  gluttonous  and 
sensual  populace  ?  The  former  calls  forth  as  much 
as  the  latter  paralyzes  strength,  and  through  Pe- 
ricles, both  the  productive  power  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  state  were  augmented ;  the  limited 
revenue  and  penurious  consumption  of  the  preced- 
ing ^e  were  replaced  by  ample  gains  and  a  corres- 
ponding expenditure ;  and  we  ask,  is  not  that  so- 
ciety whose  powers  are  brought  into  fiiU  and  effective 
operation,  and  in  which  nature  has,  in  various 
channels,  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  objects 
of  political  life,  more  perfect,  than  that  whose  ne- 
cessities are  indeed  moderate,  but  whose  resources 
are  undeveloped?  It  remains  to  be  asked  how 
long  could  this  straining  of  the  sinews  of  the  state 
continue?  What  did  Pericles  expect  from  the 
ftiture,  and  who  was  to  possess  the  same  command 
of  resources  as  he  did  ?  The  sequel,  unfortunately, 
but  too  clearly  proves  that  his  institutions  contained 
no  internal  pledge  of  stabiUty.  Like  too  many  great 
rulers,  he  adapted  the  state  to  his  own  strength, 
and  though  this,  more  or  less,  diffused  itself  through 
its  various  channels,  the  action  of  the  poUtical 
machine  was  the  more  liable  to  be  impeded,  after 

^^  See  hit  expot^tion  of  this  principle,  Thucyd.  2.  60. 
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his  deaths  in  consequence  of  his  extensive  innova- 
tions and  the  removal  of  various  barriers  against 
evil  passions^  from  which  no  inconvenience  had  re- 
sulted as  long  as  abuses  were  prevented  by  his 
vigilance.  Add  to  this,  that  the  artificial  fabric 
of  the  state  reposed  upon  a  basis  of  external  power, 
and,  as  every  one  must  admit,  upon  despotic  force, 
and  this  is  liable  to  rapid  vicissitudes. 

The  government  of  Pericles  lasted  till  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  which  he 
was  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
History  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  any  dema- 
gogue of  importance  in  the  interval  between  the 
banishment  of  Thucydides  and  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  a  Cephisodemus  ^^,  Simmias *^,  and  Cleon***, 
seem  to  have  raised  their  voices  against  Pericles, 
whilst  the  comic  poets  sought  to  discover  some 
handle  for  ridicule  in  his  great  and  exalted  charac- 
ter "* ;  penned  lampoons  against  him  and  his 
friends,  and  held  up  to  derision  the  obedience  of 
the  demus.  But  in  viewing  the  indications  oT  sy- 
cophancy presented  by  the  malignant  attacks  upon 
Pericles'  friends,  Anaxagoras  ^^  and  Phidias  ^,  and 
his  mistress  Aspasia*^,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  a  sad  presage  of 
the  corruption  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  follow. 

"*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acbarn.  405 :  \6Xoc  i>flT*ap,  k.  t.  X. 

»»  Plutarch  Pnecept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9. 212.  '*  Plot.  Per.  33. 

*^  Plut.  Pericl.  13.  Compare  below  on  the  subject  of  the  comedy  in  its 
rebtioD  to  democracy.  Still  more  injurious  to  his  fame  with  postentv  than 
these  attacks  of  his  contemporaries,  have  been  the  calumnies  of  such  polluters 
of  history  as  the  Thasian  Stesimbrotus,  who  pretended  that  Pericles  carried  on 
a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  his  own  son,  A  then.  13. 589.  D. ;  Ido- 
meoeus,  who  laid  to  his  charge  the  murder  of  Ephialtes,  Plut.  Pericl.  10.  etc. 
Plutarch  exclaims  against  Stesimbrotus  in  noble  indignation :  Kai  rl  &v  tiq 
dv9p4itirovc  varvpiKoi)^  roig  BioiQ,  Kai  rdg  Kara  rdv  KpiiTrdvfitv  p\aa^rifiia£f 
mvwtp  Saifiovi  KaKtf,  nf  ^ivif  t&v  iroXX«i»v  diro^iovroc  UdffroTt,  Oavfid' 
oiuv,  K.  r.  X. 

i»  Under  the  archonship  of  Euthydemus  (431.  B.  C),  Diodor.  12.  39. 
Concerning  the  sycophancy  of  Cleon  on  the  occasion  see  Diog.  Laert.  2. 12. 

w»  Pint.  Pericl.  31.  «»*  Plut.  Pericl.  33 ;  Diodor.  12.  38. 
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He  himself  was  accused  soon  after  the  war  had 
broken  out  ^^ — ^the  petulance  of  the  demus  required 
a  victim — Pericles  made  atonement,  and  regained 
unlimited  confidence.  Such  an  authority  over  a 
demus  jealous  of  its  sovereignty,  a  monarchy  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term*^,  as  firmly  estab- 
lished as  power,  based  upon  pubhc  opinion  and 
personal  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  on  real 
obedience  on  the  other,  can  be,  if  considered  dis- 
passionately, will  outweigh  all  Cimon's  victories 
over  the  barbarians. 

d.  The  States  dependent  upon  Athens. 
§  58.  The  maritime  ascendency  of  Athens  ef- 
fected a  relation  amongst  the  states  which  equally 
differed  from  its  imperfect  prototype,  the  supre- 
macy  of  Corinth  over  its  colonies  in  earlier  times, 
and  the  Spartan  hegemony  before  and  during  the 
Persian  war,  which  never  arrived  at  maturity;  it 
bound  its  members  by  closer  ties  than  any  preced- 
ing confederacy  had  done,  and  considerably  in- 
fluenced the  peculiar  form  of  their  several  consti- 
tutions, partly  because  it  gave  strength  and  support 
to  the  democratic  principle  in  Athens,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  disseminated  the  same  principle  over  a  great 
number  of  states.  That  this  may  be  thoroughly 
imderstood,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  gradual 
steps  by  which  the  maritime  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians attained  such  a  height,  that  an  undisputed 
dominion  over  islands  and  coasts  at  length  gave 
rise  to  the  distinction  between  the  Athenian  empire 
and  the  Athenian  state. 


«»  Thucyd.  2.  69,  sqq. ;  Plut.  Pericl.  32. 

**  Thuc.  2.  65 :  lyiyviTO  Tt  y6ytp  fiiv  BtifioKparia,  ^pyy  Sk  vvb  rov  irpM- 
rov  dvBpb^  <^X^*    Cicero  calls  nim  princeps  consilii  publici,  de  Orator.  1.  50. 
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By  sending  twenty  ships  to  the  Ionian  war^ 
Athens  displayed  an  intrepidity  which  was  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  calculation  of  political 
strength.  After  the  battle,  Miltiades  first  en- 
couraged the  Athenians  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea;  a  pre- 
text was  easily  found ;  Paros  was  accused  of  sid- 
ing with  the  Persians ;  but  the  undertaking  failed. 
The  measures  of  Miltiades  were  probably  not 
so  much  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions designed  to  seciu-e  to  Athens  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Greece,  as  the  result  of  his  love 
of  military  adventure ;  but  Themistocles  conceived 
the  design  of  an  Athenian  empire  of  the  sea, 
on  a  bold  and  enlarged  scaled  iEgina,  Corinth, 
and  Corcyra,  the  three  most  considerable  naval 
powers  of  the  Grecian  mother-country,  did  not 
view  the  ambitious  projects  of  Athens  without  in- 
quietude; but  still  they  omitted  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  her  designs.  Sparta,  fi*om 
the  geographical  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
manners  and  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  had  no 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  herself  with  nautical 
afl^rs,  wherefore,  maritime  power  could  not,  in 
this  stage,  be  the  object  of  her  poUcy;  still  the 
sea-states  were  likewise  subject  to  her  conmiand 
when  the  dissensions  with  Persia  begun.  Arista- 
goras  first  repaired  to  Sparta ;  at  Artemisium  and 
Salamis,  the  second-rate  Greek  states  refused  to 
fight  imder  the  banners  of  Athens,  and  demanded 
to  be  led  by  Sparta  * ;  whereupon  the  latter  prose- 
cuted the  war  for  several  years  alone. 

*  Thacyd.  1.  93:^  rrjg  yAp  ir^  BaX^trtrriQ  ito&toq  MXiiriatv  tlirtXv  dtg 
'  Herod.  8.  3. 
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After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  we  first  discover  how 
inadequate  the  Lacedaemonian  hegemony  was  to  the 
new  form  which  the  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Persians  had  assmned,  and  we  perceive  the  endea- 
vours of  the  Athenians  to  open  to  themselves  a 
new  field  of  enterprise.     The  Peloponnesians,  in 
the  spirit  of  their  ancient  system  of  defence,  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  lonians  to  the  mother-coun- 
try ^ ;  the  Athenians  protested  against  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, upon  the  ground  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  no  right  to  pass  decrees  affecting  Athenian 
colonies* — an    argument   which  involved  a  bold 
infraction  of  the   existing  political   system.     The 
Athenians,  full  of  alacrity  and  intelligence,  vehe- 
mently urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  desirous  of 
enlarging  their  boundaries,  they  felt  that  they  had 
only  laid  the  first  foundations  of  their  greatness ; 
the  sea  incited  their  love  of  enterprise,  and  they 
panted  for  novelty  and  distinction.     In  the  first 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  after  encountering   the 
Persians  on  Grecian  ground,  Aristides  brought  for- 
ward a  proposition  for  the  annual  celebration  of 
the  Eleutheria  at  Plataeae,  and  for  the  continuation 
of  the  war  against  the  barbarians  *.     The  Spartans 
hereupon  appear  to  have  become  sensible  of  the 
advantages  attending  the  hegemony  in  such  a  war. 
Anxious  to  enjoy  it,  without  molestation,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  Peloponnesus  was 
the  real  bulwark  of  Greece,  they  strove  to  prevent 

»  Herod.  9.  106. 

*  Herod,  ub.  sap. ;  'AOrivaloiai  dk  oitK  Mkh  Apyfiv,  'Iktvttiv  yeviaOM 
dvdffTarov,  oiSk  TltXoirovvrioionn  iripi  rwv  o^irkputv  ivroucdiav  /3ovXcvciv. 
Comp.  1  bucjd.  6.  82.  Aristagoras  indeed  in  his  attempts  to  ingratiate  him- 
self, had  already  reminded  them  of  this  tie,  Herod.  6.  97. 

»  PluU  Aristid.  21  ;  Diod.  11.  55;  Pausanias  (10.  55.  2.)  mentions  an- 
other decree  designed  to  keep  up  their  hatred  to  the  Persians,  in  which  it  was 
decKred  that  the  temples  which  they  had  destroyed  should  not  be  rebuilt. 
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the  Athenians  from  completing  their  walls  ^  The 
stratagem  which  Themistocles  made  use  of  to  de- 
ceive them  upon  that  occasion,  was  only  a  fair 
retaliation  for  their  own  previous  duplicity;  he 
accomplished  considerably  more  than  the  fears  of 
Sparta  had  anticipated;  completed  the  Pirseus, 
and  hy  that  means,  as  an  ancient  author  expresses 
himself,  annexed  the  town  to  the  sea%  upon  which 
it  henceforward  became  dependent ;  but  the  tra- 
dition, recounting  his  design  to  burn  the  confe- 
derate fleet  of  the  Greeks  ^  must  be  numbered 
among  those  anecdotes  with  which  the  characters 
of  the  pubhc  men  of  that  age  have  been  so  liberally 
decked  out.  The  overt  and  undisguised  operations 
of  Themistocles  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  de- 
stroy the  naval  hegemony  of  Sparta,  even  if  the 
task  of  asserting  it  had  devolved  upon  a  less  un- 
skilful, arrogant,  and  profligate  leader  than  Pau- 
sanias. 

Pausanias,  more  a  despot  than  a  general,  was 
guilty  of  various  acts  of  violence  against  the  other 
commanders.  He  had  the  insolence  to  claim  the 
victory  of  Plataeae,  and  the  weakness  to  cause  an 
inscription  to  that  efiect  to  be  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  His  whole  conduct  was  one 
tissue  of  perfldy  ^,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  evils 
calculated  to  arise  from  a  rigorous  adherence  to 
ancient  forms,  when  the  discipline  by  which  they 
were  supported  has  become  relaxed,  and  the  hu- 
manising influence  of  civilisation  has  not  supplied 
its  place.    His  character  was  the  more  odious  to  the 

•  Tbacyd.  I.  90,  sqq. 

^  PluL  Themist.  19;  r^v  wSKiv  U^  tov  Ueipauic  ical  r^v  yiiv  rijs 
OoXorr  }fc* 

•  Plut.  Aritt.  22.  »  Thucyd.  1.  128,  sqq. 
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Greeks,  from  the  striking  contrast  it  presented  to 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  Aristides  and  Cimon  *^. 
Some  of  the  lonians,  namely,  the  Chians  and 
Saraians",  revived  their  kindred  ties,  and  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  enrol  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  Athens ;  their  example  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lesbians,  the  commanders  appointed 
by  Sparta  to  supply  the  place  of  Pausanias  were 
sent  back.  Sparta  herself,  whose  desire  to  retire 
from  the  naval  war  against  Persia,  and  whose 
anxiety  to  guard  her  native  manners  against  foreign 
corruption  "  overbalanced  her  jealousy  of  Athens, 
hoped  to  maintain  her  hegemony  on  the  con- 
tinent upon  its  ancient  basis  the  more  easily, 
the  more  the  Athenians  directed  their  views  to- 
wards Asia,  and  accordingly  resigned  the  hege- 
mony by  sea,  Olymp.  75.  4 ;  477.  B.  C.  ^'  Now 
the  Athenians  imparted  a  more  systematic  form 
to  the  armed  confederacy  of  those  states  which 
continued  to  take  part  in  the  war,  whilst  Aris- 
tides regulated  their  respective  contributions  with 
the  utmost  equity,  and  fixed  the  total  amoimt  at 
four  hundred  and  sixty  talents ;  the  treasure  of  the 
confederates  was  deposited  at  Delos,  the  primeval 
sanctuary  of  the  Ionian  Nesiotae,  and  the  charge 
of  guarding  and  administering  it  was  confided  to 
the  Athenians,  for  the  latter  of  which  duties  they 
appointed  Hellenotamiae  ^*.  The  federal  congress 
of  the  Greeks  who  had  fought  against  the  army 

w  Plut.  Arist  23. 

**  Thucyd.  1.  96 ;  o'i  rt  dXXoi  "EXXjjv€c — ^ai  oitx  ^wora  ol  'liav€c — 
^oirwvrec  "irpbQ  toils  *A9tjvaiovg  ^^iovv  avrovc  i7*y«/*<5vac  cr^wv  ytvkffOcu 
Kard  t6  ^vyyivtQ* 

"  Thucyd.  1 .  95 ;  ol  AaKiiatfiSvioi,  0oj3ov/icvo(,  fu)  ir^hiv  ol  i^uSvrcc 
X^ipovq  yiyviavT€u-—^'rcdKKaliilovTtQ  dk  Kal  rov  Mfj^imn;  iroXifiov,  k.  r.  X. 

"  Died.  11.  41  ;  comp.  Clinton  Fasti  Hellenici,  append.  VI.  According  to 
Dodwcll,  not  till  Olymp.  77.  2.  "  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  189,  sqq. 
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and  fleet  of  Xerxes^  was,  during  the  war^,  generally 
assembled  on  the  Isthmus,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  convened  again.  But  the  union  formed 
by  the  Athenians  by  no  means  supplied  its  place, 
in  the  sense  of  an  association  of  the  collective 
Greeks,  as  it  was  never  proposed  to  transfer  or  con- 
cede to  them  a  h^emony  of  this  description.  We 
must  not  be  misled  by  the  use  of  vague  and  inde- 
finite eiq>ressions  so  frequent  amongst  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  speak  of 
an  Athenian  hegemony  generally,  without  any 
qualification^^.  The  league  was  virtually  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  determination 
expressed  by  Athens,  to  protect  the  lonians  in  the 
seats  they  then  occupied;  their  apprehensions  of 
further  attacks  from  the  Persians  were  soon  dis- 
pelled; the  inland  states  of  the  mother-coimtry 
took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  and  the  remaining 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with  iEgina,  in 
the  train  of  Sparta,  disappear  from  our  view.  With 
the  exception  of  Euboea,  no  state  of  the  mother- 
coimtry  seems  to  have  paid  a  war-tax,  nor  to  have 
sent  ships  to  the  allied  fleet.  Thus  the  armed  con^ 
federacy  of  Sparta,  with  its  ancient  federal  cotm- 
dl  ^%  subsisted  together  with  that  of  Athens ;  whilst 
all  the  claims  of  the  former  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
politics  of  the  mother-country  remained  in  full  force. 
The  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that  in  the  spring 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Greek  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Leutychidas  king  of  Sparta,  had 
anchored  at  Delos,  fearing  to  continue  the  voyage 

"  Herod.  7.  175  ;  8. 123. 

**  e.  g.  Demostb.  Phil.  3.  116.  20.  R. ;  irpofrrarai  fiiv  viiitQ  ipSofiijKovra 
irti  cat  Tpia  rStv  *EXX^v«j/  iykvtvBi, 
^  This  was  the  nowbv  awifpiov.    See  below,  f  61.  n.  3. 
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towards  the  east^  because  Samos  appeared  as  dis- 
tant as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ^,  rather  seems  to 
contain  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  irresolute  con- 
duct of  Leutychidas^  than  seriously  to  imply  that 
they  dreaded  a  passage  with  which  both  the  La- 
cedsemonians  and  Athenians  must  long  have  been 
familiar ;  still  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
celerity  and  confidence  with  which  the  Athenians 
traversed  the  iEgean  sea,  and  the  boldness  and 
skill  with  which  they  united  so  vast  a  number  of 
scattered  islands  and  maritime  places  into  one  great 
confederacy.  This  was  not  promoted  by  continued 
attachment  to  the  league  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  at  first  voluntarily  entered  it,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  obliged  to  maintain  it  by  different- 
means  from  those  by  which  it  had  been  formed. 
"^f  The  proneness  of  the  Greeks  to  spht  themselves 
into  distinct  and  independent  communities  would 
probably  have  severed  the  bands  of  this  confede- 
racy, as  it  had  done  those  of  so  many  preceding  ones^ 
as  soon  as  the  danger  which  had  called  them  into 
existence  was  past,  had  not  the  Athenians  employed 
coercion  to  keep  up  that  connection  which  had  at 
fifSt  been  voluntary.  Their  powerful  fleets  and  vic- 
torious seamen  crushed  every  effort  for  the  recovery 
of  independence,  and  those  states  which,  undaunted 
by  the  celerity  of  their  movements  and  their  for- 
midable squadrons,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance,  soon  yielded  to  the  force  of  their  arms. 
But  unfortunately  the  Athenians  were  not  satisfied 
with  exercising  that  power  which  was  necessary  to 
prevent  defection  from  the  league ;  that  which  had 

*•  Herod.  8.  132  : — rrjv  Sk  'Sdfiov  ^niffrkaro  d6^y  jcai  *Ep<iK\kag  <rHi\ag 
loov  dn-lx^iv.    Comp.  §  53.  n.  66. 
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origiDated  in  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  been  con- 
tinued as  an  honorary  preeminence,  was  now  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage  ** ;  the 
allies  were  compelled  to  become  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  their  aggrandizement,  and  had  moreover  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  their  violence  and  arrogance. 
The  assertion  that  the  Athenians  first  learned  this 
system  from  the  example  of  Pausanias^,  is  not 
strictly  correct,  though  -there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
increased  severity  of  their  conduct  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  efforts  of  the  more  powerfiil 
states  of  the  confederacy  to  recover  their  liberties. 
The  history  of  the  administration  of  Themisto- 
cles  does  not  contain  a  shadow  of  evidence  that 
the  sea-states  had  complained  of  oppression ;  when 
he  laid  Paros  under  contribution  and  besieged  An- 
dros  ",  the  war  was  not  yet  ended.  After  Pausa- 
nias  had  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the 
barbarians,  Cimon  renewed  the  war  against  them 
with  great  vigour,  and  hereupon  services  of  a  very 
onerous  natiu*e  were  imposed  upon  the  allies.  Ci- 
mon proposed  to  accept  from  those  who  considered 
personal  service  a  grievance,  a  conunutation  in 
empty  vessels  and  money  ^.  The  smaller  states, 
to  which  this  was  a  very  welcome  regulation, 
n^lected  the  precautions  requisite  to  their  secu- 
rity, whilst  the  dexterity  and  strength  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  thus  compelled  to  perform 
duty  so  much  the  more  frequently,  proportionally 

*•  Thac  1.  76:  kK  (xifTov  dk  rov  Ipyov  KaTifvayKd(r9fjfUV  t6  irp&rov 
wpoayaytiv  abrflv  (ri)v  dpx^*')  ^C  Totit,  ndXurra  fikv  v'Trb  diov^,  tirtiTa 
If  jcoi  Ttfiifg,  ^<mpov  xal  M^eUic* 

*  liocratee,  Panath.  425.  calls  the  Athenians  h^i/iaBtig  in  oppresun^  the 
Greeks ;  be  says  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  repeatedly  done  so  before  them. 

«  Herod.  8.  111.  112;  Pint.  Themist.  21. 

«  Thuc.  1.  99  ;  Pint  Cim.  11. 
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increased;  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos,  were  the 
only  states  which  still  kept  up  their  naval  force  and 
continued  to  perform  service  in  person.  Others, 
reverting  to  the  period  when  they  were  exempt 
from  all  control,  refused  to  do  one  or  the  other, 
and  flew  to  arms.  Force  was  first  employed  against 
Naxos,  which  was  reduced,  Olymp.  78.  3 ;  466. 
B.  C.  ^ ;  the  Athenians  now  began  to  display  a 
more  grasping  spirit.  Some  of  the  possessions  of 
Thasus  on  the  Thracian  coast,  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Persians,  and  required  to  be  dehvered 
from  the  Persian  garrisons  by  which  they  were 
occupied;  we  may  infer  from  the  expeditions  to 
Eion  and  Daton,  that  this  was  chiefly  efiected  by 
the  Athenians,  who  upon  pretext  of  compensating 
themselves  for  their  exertions,  retained  possession 
of  those  places ;  hereupon  Thasus  took  up  arms, 
but  after  holding  out  nearly  three  years  it  was 
reduced ;  Olymp.  79.  2 ;  463.  B.  C.  By  disarm- 
ing these  two  important  islands,  contracting  alli- 
ances with  powerfril  republics,  such  as  Argos, 
Thessaly,  and  Megara,  sending  forth  cleruchias 
and  founding  colonies,  the  power  of  Athens  rapidly 
increased.  During  the  lifetime  of  Aristides,  and 
with  his  concurrence,  the  treasure  of  the  allies  was 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens  **. 

Under  the  government  of  Pericles  Athens  at- 
tained the  zenith  of  her  greatness ;  free  states  were 
reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  bands  of  her  de- 
spotic  ascendency  were   strained  to  the  utmost 

•»  Thuc.  1 .  98  :  —  irSXic  Kvfifia^ig  irapA  rd  KaBteTriiebg  iiovXiiOfi, 
**  The  year  is  nncerUiD ;  was  it  perhaps  Olymp.  79.  4 1    According^  to 
Diod.  12.  38.  Pericles  was  the  supenntendeot  of  the  treasury ;  accordiog  to 
Plat.  Pars.  12,  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  the  treasure  was  removed;  but 
Plutarch,  Arist.  76,  says  the  Samians  were  the  occasion  of  it. 
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possible  degree ;  but  this  was  preceded  by  severe 
struggles.  When  Pericles  took  upon  himself  the 
direction  of  affairs^  Athens  had  not  yet  extended 
her  authority  over  the  surrounding  states  ;  iEgina 
could  ill  conceal  its  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  its  domi- 
nion over  the  Saronic  gulf;  Corinth,  which  had 
formerly  been  upon  terms  of  friendship  with  Athens, 
looked  back  with  fruitless  regret  to  the  time  when 
it  had  lent  ships  to  the  Athenians,  and  being  dis- 
quieted and  endangered  by  their  attempt  to  navi- 
gate the  Corinthian  gulf,  took  umbrage  at  the 
forcible  march  of  an  Athenian  army  through  the 
Corinthian  territory,  and  began  to  display  its 
rancour  and  animo'sity.  The  Athenians  were  long 
accustomed  to  prefer  force  to  every  other  mode 
of  settling  their  differences.  The  insolence  of 
^gina  required  to  be  chastised,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  naval  war  with  iEgina,  Corinth,  etc.,  Ol3anp. 
80.  4  ;  456.  B.  C,  the  first  was  reduced,  disarmed, 
and  compelled  to  join  the  Athenian  confederacy  ^. 
From  the  time  of  the  rupture  between  Athens  and 
Sparta^  in  the  war  against  the  Messenian  Helots, 
the  rebels  continued  to  receive  assistance  from 
Athens,  and  when,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war, 
Olymp.  81.  2  ;  455.  B.  C,  Ithome  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  such  of  the  Messenian  combatants  as 
escaped  imhurt  were  conveyed  on  board  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  to  Naupactus,  a  fortress  of  which  the 
Athenians  had  taken  possession  a  short  time  before, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  ^,  whilst  this 


»  PIuL  Cim.  17. 

••  Thuc.  1.  108 :  —  kffi6k6yii<rav  dk  Kal  ol  AtyivfiTai  —  roXg  *A9rivaioigf 
Ttixfl  re  irepu\6vr€Q  Kal  vav^  icapatdvTtQ  f^pov  rt  ra^dfiivoi  ic  ^^v  ivHta 

•y  Thuc.  1.103. 
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town,  whose  new  inhabitants  were  faithful  allies  of 
the  Athenians,  became  one  of  their  chief  bulwarks  in 
the  western  seas.  Pericles,  as  before  stated,  soon  af- 
terwards sent  cleruchi  to  Naxos,  Andros,  and  Thrace, 
as  well  as  to  the  Thracian  Chersohesus  and  to  Si- 
nope.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Euboea, 
Olymp.  83.  3;  446.  B.  C,  Chalcis^  was  reduced 
to  still  more  galling  servitude,  and  Histisea  was  de- 
stroyed. The  passage  over  to  Asia  was  rendered 
secure  by  the  cleruchi  on  Naxos,  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  channel  of  Euboea  by  those  in  Oreos  (Hestiaea), 
the  voyage  to  the  northern  seas  by  those  of  the 
Chersonesus,  and  the  settlements  of  Athenian  cle- 
ruchi in  Sinope,  was  designed  to  protect  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coasts  of  the  Pontus,  of  which 
the  Athenians  had  deprived  the  enfeebled  Miletus. 
The  active  part  taken  by  Athens  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Thurii,  resulted  from  the  design  of  extend- 
ing her  naval  power  over  the  west  Pericles  had 
still  to  sustain  one  hard  and  sanguinary  conflict 
before  the  authority  of  Athens  over  islands  and 
coasts  could  rest  upon  a  secure  basis ;  in  Olymp. 
84.  4 ;  441.  B.  C,  Samos  raised  the  standard  of 
liberty,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  Byzan- 
tium ;  under  the  direction  of  the  philosopher  Me- 
lissus  ^,  Samos  defended  itself  with  desperate  valour 
against  the  superior  force  of  Athens  and  the  mili- 
tary skill  of  Pericles,  but  being  subdued  in  the 
following  year,  its   chains  were  still  more  firmly 


**  Thuc.  6.  76.  the  Athenitns  are  tccused  of  XaKKtSsac  —  ro^C  ^ 
Eiffioi^  —  SovkuKfafikvovQ  ix^iV'  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  jests  of  Strep- 
siades  on  the  subject  of  £ub€ea,  Aristoph.  Nub.  213:  oW'  iurb  ydp  4/iMv 
wapirdOri  Kai  UipusXiovQ, 

*  Id  Suidas,  MiXtroCf  ^^re  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect,  that  Melissus  con- 
quered the  tragedian  Sophocles  in  a  sea-fight,  Olymp.  84. 
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rivetted  than  before*^.     Hereupon  Byzantium  re- 
turned to  its  allegiance. 

It  is  impossible,  even  with  the  aid  of  conjec- 
tnre  **,  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  probability 
how  many  and  what  townships  were  comprised^ 
under  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  which  flou- 
rished in  its  greatest  extension  after  the  reduction 
of  Samos,  as  even  the  names  of  many  of  the  places 
included  under  it  are  doubtless  forgotten.  Aristo- 
phanes^, in  making  their  amount  the  basis  of  a 
sportive  proposition  in  poUtical  economy,  fixes  them 
in  round  niunbers  at  a  thoiisand.  The  chief  of 
them  were  iEgina^Eubcea,  the  Cyclades,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Melos  and  Thera^^  the  islands  and  cities 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the  towns  on  the 
Hellespont,  on  the  Propontis,  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus**,  part  of  those  on  the  Pontus,  the  islands 
and  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor**,  and  probably  some  of  the  towns  of 
Lycia;  in  the  Crissaean  gulf  Naupactus,  in  the 
Ionian  sea  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus^;  on  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum  Thurii  was,  if  not  dependent 
upon,  at  least  in  alliance  with  Athens.  But  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
those  places  to  which  cleruchi  had  been  sent,  and 


*  Thuc.  1.  115,  iqq. ;  Diod.  12.  27.  28.  Compare  Seidler  in  the  preface 
to  Hermann's  edition  of  the  Antigone,  Siivem  on  some  of  the  historical  and 
political  allusions  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  Bockh,  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
(both  lectures  in  the  Berl.  Ak.  der  Wiss.  1824),  and  Seidler's  supplementary 
remarks  (Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  1825.  Jan.) 

"  Comp.  Bbckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  439,  sqq.,  Kortiim  xur  Geschichte  helle- 
Bjscber  Staatsverfassungen,  1821,  p.  46,  sqq. 
•»  Vesp.  707,  sqq. ;  comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  443. 

*  Dioi  12.  42. 

**  Here  was  als^  a  place  called  NymphsBum.    Harpocr.  N^/t0. 

*  Tbuc  2.  9.    On  the  subject  of  Rhodes  in  particular,  see  7.  57. 

*  Tbuc.  7.  67  :  Kc^oXX^vcc  M^v  cat  ZaKVvOioi  aitT6voiioi  fUv,  Kard  Bi 
ri  Mftfiwrucdv  /ta}J<av  KaTupy6fiivoh  5ri  OaXdtrvrig  Updrow  'AOtivaioi, 
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such  states  as  were  held  in  dependence  by  means 
of  the  confederacy  and  by  force. 

The  degree  of  dependence  varied  in  the  single 
states  ^.  Athens  enjoyed  a  general  pre-eminence ; 
Pericles  laid  down  the  principle,  that  she  was  not 
bomid  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  monies  contributed 
to  the  expenses  of  the  war^.  This  principle  he 
asserted,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  con- 
tributions was  probably,  by  means  of  a  despotic 
decree,  raised  to  six  himdred  talents  ^.  The  Athe- 
nians did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  the  stronger 
were  entitled  to  command  the  weaker***,  and  fol- 
lowed up  their  declaration  by  a  corresponding  Une 
of  conduct.  Pericles  was  folly  conscious  that  the 
fear  of  punishment  alone  restrained  the  allies  from 
defection,  and  that  the  authority  which,  like  a 
tyranny,  had  been  unjustly  acquired,  could  not  be 
relinquished  without  danger  *^  Hence,  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  policy  was  distrust  of 
the  allies  **.  Sixty  Athenian  triremes  cruised  about 
the  Grecian  seas  the  whole  year  roimd,  and  the 
citizens  did  duty  on  board  by  rotation**;  the 
Athenian  squadrons  covered  the  seas,  and  the  dis^ 
mayed  allies  regarded  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments with  a  terror  almost  amounting  to  supersti- 


^  Comp.  Bockh.  Pub.  Econ.  1.  430,  sqq.,  and  Kortum  ubi  sup. ;  the  princi- 
ptl  passage  is  in  Thucyd.  6.  85 :  —  Toi>Q  —  Jivyifiiix^^^*  ^C  tKavroi  xp^c- 
/loc,  i^rffovfuOa,  XiovQ  fUv  leai  MriOvftvalovg  (Mvtileoe  had  already  hNBen 
reduced  to  servitude),  vs&v  vapoxp  avrovdfjiovct  rove  dk  voKKMfQ  xpfi/idr^v 
PiatSripov  6op^,  aXXovc  ^  Kai  jraw  IXivOkpiitQ  ^vfifiaxovvrae,  c,  r.  X. 

M  Plut.  Pers.  12.  »  Plut.  Arist.  24  ;  comp.  Thuc.  2.  13. 

^  Thuc.  1.  76:  —  dei  ca^fiiTwroc,  t6v  ^99ia  vwb  rov  ivvarmrkpov 
KaTtipy€iT9ai.  Compare  the  pregnant  negociations  of  the  Athenians  and 
Melians,  especially  5.  98.  105,  also  6.  82,  and  5.  47,  where  in  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Argos  these  words  occur :  ^vfifiaxoi,  itfv  dpxovny 
*A9fivaioi. 

*'  Thuc.  2.  13  :  —  «c  rvpavviSa  yitp  iiiti  ijetrt  aitfiiv  (t^v  dpx')*'),  flv 
Xaptiv  fikv  AiiKOv  doKti  tlvai,  d^sivai  oi  l-jruclvcwov. 

^*  Aid  x<^  h^^v*  Thuc.  2. 13.  ubi  sup.  ^  Plut.  Pers.  1 1. 
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tioo ;  this  feeling  was  increased  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  magistrates  called  Inspectors  **,  and  Secret 
Officers*^.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians^  elated  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  superiority,  daily 
became  more  overbearing^  and  abandoned  them^ 
selves  without  reserve  to  that  tone  of  insolence  in 
which  they  had  so  early  become  proficient^.  In 
the  political  phraseology  of  the  time  it  became 
customary  to  make  distinct  mention  of  aUies  and 
subjects  ^ ;  although  the  former  name,  like  the 
Roman  word  socU,  sometimes  occurs  as  a  common 
denomination  for  free  and  dependent  states^,  the 
latter  expresses  the  ,true  nature  of  most  of  them, 
and  the  semblance  of  the  federal  character  was  only 
retained  in  a  few  outward  forms  of  etiquette.  It  ia 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  foregoing 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  those  independent  allies 
of  Athens,  to  whom  equal  rights  with  that  state 
were  secured  by  the  terms  of  their  confederacy,  as 
Ai^os,  Megara,  Plataeae,  etc. 

At  die  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  three  states  Chios,  Mytilene,  and  Me-r 
thymna*^,  had  retained  nothing  more  than  the 
shadow  of  their  former  Autonomia,  together  with 
the  exercise  of  a  few  of  the  rights  included  under 
it.  As  they  had  never  ceased  to  equip  and 
maintain   fleets  of  their  own,  they  did  not  pay 

♦*  'EiruncoTOf.  Sde  Harpocr.  iiriffK,  Also  ^vXaiccc*  Schol.  ArUtoph.  Av. 
1022.  Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  436.  437;  PoUax,  8.  52,  likewise  de- 
tigiutet  the  Hellenotamis  rAg  troXirtiag  ahrdv  (r&v  vi|<rcwrwv)  i^optovrtg. 
Bat  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  that.  Comp.  Kortiim,  56.  n.  with  Bockh, 
PQb.Ecoo.  1.189. 

*  K^wroL    Bekker,  Anecd.  273. 

*  Diodor.  II.  70  s  fUauag  koX  v^tp7j<pdvtjg  i^pxov. 
«7  iSvauaYot  and  ifir^Kooi,  Thuc.  6.  22,  et  passim. 
«  Thuc.  6.  43. 

^  Thue.  2.  9.  The  lesbian  townships,  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  and  Eressus,  were 
at  that  time  subject  to  Mytilene.    Thuc.  3.18. 

.:    h2 
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contributions  in  money  ^ ;  Chios  in  particular  was 
distinguished  for  the  cheerfulness  and  punctuality 
with  which  it  furnished  its  supplies  of  men"  and 
ships  *\  Hence  the  name  of  the  Chians  was 
mentioned  in  the  public  prayer  at  Athens**,  as 
well  as  was  that  of  the  Platseans.  These  states 
doubtless  ordered  their  own  affairs  without  the  fear 
of  any  restraint  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians.  On  the  other  hand,  Athens  appears  to 
have  laid  claim  to  a  right  which  the  chief  powers 
of  former  federal  unions  had  never  possessed,  viz., 
that  of  judicially  deciding  upon  the  mutual  dis-« 
putes  of  two  or  more  states,  and  forbidding  them 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences *\ 

The  payment  of  tribute  alone,  as  vrroreXel^  if>6pov, 
did  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  subjection, 
nor  could  it  have  done  so  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
Greece.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  still 
find  that  Autonomia  was  by  no  means  incompat- 
ible with  the  obligation  to  pay  tribute  ^ ;  but  as 
so  many  towns  and  states  were  subject  to  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  having  ceased  to  occupy 
themselves  with  military  affairs — the  three  states 
before  mentioned  forming  the  sole  exceptions — an 
idea  of  degradation  gradually  became  associated 
with  it,     A  far  more  essential  feature  of  subjection 


••  Thuc.  7.  67. 

•I  Eupolis  ap.  Schol.  Aristopb.  Av.  880. 

^*  Theopomp.  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  880. 

^  Plut  Pencl-  25,  it  is  stated  that  the  AtheniaDs  had  made  war  upon  the 
Samians,  because  in  the  war  against  Miletus  they  vavvaoBai — Kai  iUeag 
Xapiiv  Kai  dovvai,  wap  airdig  oitK  IfrtiOovro. 

^  Id  the  peace  of  Nicias,  Thuc.  5.  18,  it  was  stipulated  that  Olyntbus, 
Stagirus,  etc.,  should  retain  their  autonomia,  but  dfroitdovTw  rbv  ^&pov. 
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was  the  obligation  to  plead  before  the  tribunals  of 
Athens  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
by  that  state  ",  a  relation  which  had  already  sub- 
sisted between  Epidaurus  and  its  colony  iEgina^. 
But  after  a  community  has  lost  the  right  of  punish- 
ing one  of  its  citizens  with  deaths  and  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  transfer  other  important 
judicial  matters  to  the  courts  of  another  state^ 
it  is  almost  needless  to  enquire  whether  it  still 
possesses  freedom  or  not,  and  in  Grecian  repub- 
lics in  particular  this  mode  of  wounding  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  its  most  sensitive  part  could  not 
fail  to  dispel  any  illusions  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
their  d^>endence.  Hence,  it  would  be  a  vain  and 
futile  enquiry  to  ask  if  states  of  this  description 
had  retained  the  privilege  of  regulating  their  con- 
stitution, electing  the  magistrates,  and  determining 
the  manner  in  which  the  administration  was  to  be 
conducted.  But  the  Athenians  took  peculiar  de- 
light in  exercising  this  sort  of  jurisdiction ;  and 
their  passion  for  the  business  of  the  law-courts  was 
unfortunately  combined  with  the  sordid  wish  of 
obtaining  the  salary  which  Pericles  had  appointed 
for  the  judges.  The  confederates  who,  like  all  the 
Greeks,  were  extremely  jealous  of  any  interference 
in  their  judicature,  were  the  more  keenly  alive  to 
this  inftuction  of  their  rights,  as,  notwithstanding 
the  assiduity  of  the  Athenians  in  attending  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  number  of  suits  accumulated 
to  an  inordinate  degree,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
litigants  at  being  forbidden  to  plead  before  their  own 

**  See  below  &irb  evfipSXntv  ^tK&i^ttrOai.  Bekker.  A  need.  436;  Hea^ch, 
etc  Cooceroiog  the  exercise  of  the  crimiDal  iurisdiction,  see  Antiph.  de  Casd. 
Herod.  727. 

^  Herod.  5.  86.     See  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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tribunals,  was  increased  by  the  difficulties  they 
encountered  in  obtaining  a  hearing  in  Athens*^,  and 
the  expenses  they  were  obliged  to  incur  by  a  pro- 
tracted residence  in  that  city.  Hence  this  emi- 
nently conduced  to  increase  the  general  exaspera- 
tion against  Athens^.  Finally,  the  Athenians  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  war-tax  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  personal  service,  but  when  circum- 
stances required  it,  exacted  levies  of  men  besides^. 

Still  more  degraded  was  the  position  of  those 
unfortunate  people  whose  land  had  been  parcelled 
out  into  cleruchias ;  for  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos  and  Euboea,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
Mytilenaeans ;  they  must,  as  before  observed,  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  Perioeci  or  Penestae^. 

It  still  remains  to  be  asked,  what  description  of 
constitutions  subsisted  in  the  states  which  were 
dependent  upon  Athens  ^^  and  how  far  they  were 
modified  by  the  influence  of  that  state.  The 
Ionian  insurrection  had  paved  the  way  for  the 
revival  of  democracy  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  democratic  forms  were  in  all  probability  uni- 
versally re-established  upon  their  deliverance  from 
the  Persian  yoke  ^.  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed 
that  where  Athens  felt  no  imeasiness  about  the 


^  See  the  almost  sarcastic  description  io  Xenopb.  (1)  Repub.  Ath.  2. 16-18. 

^  Isocrates  himself  confesses  that,  Panath.  411.  Hesych.  &ir6  trvfifioKuiv 
merely  sajrs  nai  tovto  ^v  x(iKiir6v, 

*»  e.  g.  from  Miletus,  Thuc.  4.  69.    Comp.  6.  31.  43. 

^  Tlieir  criminal  causes,  however,  were  tried  before  the  courts  in  Athens, 
and  could  not  be  decided  by  the  cleruchi. 

^'  The  industry  of  Tittmann  has  collected  all  the  scattered  and  scanty  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  See  Griech.  Staatsvf.  particularly  p.  396 — 412 ; 
425—493. 

^  In  Photius.  Lexic.  Sa/itiuv,  the  following  has  been  preserved  from  Aris- 
totle :  o\ — £a/tcot,  KarairovriQkvTiQ  vv6  rwv  Tvpavv^>iVt  ovavu  rdv  iroXt- 
rtvofuviuv,  liriypa\l/av  toiq  SovXoic  ^k  -jrivrt  uraTripiav  r^v  /(roiroXir««av. 
This  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  that  time. 
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stabifity  of  her  power,  she  suffered  prescriptive 
usages  to  exist  in  tolerable  vigour;  thus  Potidsea 
continued  to  receive  Epidemiurgi  ^  from  Corinth, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Still 
she  left  no  expedient  imtried  to  awaken  democratic 
feeling  in  the  people  at  large,  and  conciliated  the 
lower  orders  by  every  means  in  her  power;  in 
point  of  fact  these  constituted  her  chief  support, 
whilst  the  upper  orders  ever3rwhere  regarded  her 
efforts  with  ill-concealed  chagrin,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  impatience  to  the  moment  of  defection. 
But  wherever  the  Athenians  were  apprehensive  of 
oligarchial  machinations,  they  took  care  to  revive 
democratic  institutions.  This  was  the  case  in 
Samos,  where,  after  quelUng  an  insurrection,  they 
introduced  a  less  mixed  democracy  in  lieu  of  the 
former  constitution,  which  had  not  been  effectually 
secured  against  the  oligarchs^.  There  is  also 
reason  to  suppose  that  Athens  ^  either  occasioned 
or  supported  the  revolt  of  Diagoras  against  the 
Eretrian  knights^,  as  well  as  that  against  the 
ancient  and  noble  race  of  the  Diagoridse  in 
Rhodes  «'. 

Lastly,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
federacies among  the  states  on  islands,  and  in 
maritime  districts,  such  as  the  Ionian  on  Delos, 
the  Panionia,  etc.,  which  had  never  possessed 
real  vitality,  henceforward  became  mere  shadows, 
whilst  the  festivities  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied ceased  to  retain  any  of  their  former  spirit 
and  vivacity.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Athenian 

«  Thucjd.  1.  56.  •*  Thuc.  1.  116. 

«•  Arittot.  Pol.  6.  6.  10.  «  Comp.  Mull.  Dor.  2,  148. 
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supremacy,  meetings  were  held  at  Delos^,  when  in 
all  probability  the  ancient  panegyris  was  revived ; 
but  after  the  treasure  was  removed,  the  sanctuary 
lost  its  importance. 

IV.   DEMOCRACY  WITHOUT  THE  EMPIRE  OF 
ATHENS. 

§  59.  In  the  present  section  I  propose  to  show, 
that  also  without  the  Umits  of  Athens,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  age,  the  democratic  principle 
became  widely  disseminated,  almost  imiversally 
establishing  itself  without  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal causes,  as  the  spontaneous  and  natural  product 
of  the  age,  and  having  its  principle  of  growth 
within  itself.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  some 
states  monarchy  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  popular  government,  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  partition  of  the  property  of  the  defunct  father 
among  his  children,  the  nobility,  like  sons  already 
arrived  at  maturity,  inmiediately  entering  into  pos- 
session in  the  majority  of  them  ;  that  the  en- 
croachments of  the  last,  and  the  aspiring  efforts  of 
the  demus,  which  afterwards  became  ripe  for  poli- 
tical agency,  produced  dissension,  wherein  the 
aristocracy  occasionally  made  voluntary  conces- 
sions, concord  being  restored  by  iEsymnety  or 
legislation,  and  democracy  thereby  obtaining  secu- 
rity and  sanction  ;  and  finally,  that  in  other  states 
it  was  first  necessary  to  go  through  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  tyranny.     No  community  was  wholly  exempt 


^  Thucyd.  1.  96  : — t,vvo^ot  kq  rb  hpltv  iyiyvovro.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  revival  of  the  Delia  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  Athenians  (Thuc.  3. 
104.)  is  very  significant. 
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from  this  moTement^  which  set  in  from  various  quar- 
ters towards  democracy.  The  sacrifices  and  victo- 
ries of  the  demus  in  the  Persian  war  had  inspired  it 
with  confidence,  which  the  example  of  Athens  served 
to  keep  alive.  Some  states,  however,  present  no 
decided  indications  of  advancement  till  the  Persian 
war,  or  shortly  after  it ;  at  least  history  is  silent 
respecting  them  till  that  period..  Equ^dly  scanty 
are  its  accounts  of  legislation  in  general.  The  dis- 
position of  the  Greek  states  to  regulate  their  poli- 
tical condition  by  means  of  a  constitution  framed 
with  calm  and  deUberate  reflection  almost  entirely 
ceased.  This  presupposes  a  certain  moderation  in 
the  masses,  a  diffidence  of  their  own  intelligence 
and  ability,  the  recognition  of  superior  wisdom  and 
experience  in  pre-eminent  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  a  determination  calmly  to  await  the 
produce  of  the  ftiture.  All  this  ceased.  Laws 
were  proposed,  framed,  and  promulgated  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  at  large ;  their  desire  to 
participate  in  this,  the  highest  employment  of 
human  reason,  was  imcontrolable — their  confi- 
dence in  their  abiUties  for  the  task  unbounded; 
they  left  nothing  to  time,  but  eagerly  grasped  at 
the  advantage  of  the  present,  hazarded  crude  and 
hasty  decisions  upon  intricate  questions,  and  rashly 
built,  and  felt  no  anxiety  for  the  stability  of  the 
fabric. 

Now  in  an  historical  view  of  the  various  mani- 
festations of  the  democratic  principle  during  its 
development,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  consider 
the  states  in  which  it  attained  maturity  and  vigour, 
but  also  those  in  which  its  growth  was  prematurely 
arrested.     But  in  order  to  prevent  confiision,   I 
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shall  premise  an  account  of  the  several  states  in 
which  democracy  prevailed  during  the  interval 
between  the  victories  over  the  Persians  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  whether  dis- 
tinguished for  permanence  and  solidity  in  respect 
of  time,  or  for  the  strength  and  decision  with 
which  the  democratic  spirit  demonstrated  itself; 
but  the  subject  of  those  states  in  which  mere 
tumults  arose,  whilst  aristocracy  or  democracy 
eflfectually  maintained  itself,  will  be  reserved  for  the 
following  chapter. 

1.  ARGOSi. 

The  diminution  of  its  territory,  after  the  towns 
of  the  Acte,  Epidaiuois,  Troezen,  etc.,  separated 
themselves  from  it,  and  its  dreadftil  overthrow  by 
the  wild  Cleomenes,  have  been  adverted  to  above  *. 
This  event  determined  its  subsequent  history,  both 
internal  and  external.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  relation  of  the  citizens  of  Argos 
to  those  in  the  neighbouring  towns  had  before 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  supremacy,  like  that 
of  the  Spartans  over  the  Lacedaemonians;  but 
after  the  butchery  of  its  citizens  upon  that  occa- 
sion, several  places,  such  as  Cleonse,  Orneae,  and 
Midea,  declared  themselves  independent.  Strabo ' 
calls  them  disobedient.  Soon  after  the  Persian 
war  Cleonae  was  in  alliance  with  Argos  *,  upon  the 
same  footing  as  Tegea,  but  was  attacked  by 
Corinth  as  a  separate  and  distinct  commimity*. 


>  Besides  Kortiim,  p.  124,  sqq. ;  TittmanD,  p.  355,  sqq. ;  Miill.  Dor.  2. 
108.  140.  142 ;  see  also  Manso,  Sparta  1.  2. 
a  VoU  i.  200.  »  Strabo  8.  373. 

*  Strabo  8.  377.    Comp.  $  61.  n.  7.  »  Plut.  Cim.  17. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war*  it  stiU 
continued  to  assert  its  liberty,  and  its  federal  rela- 
tions to  Argos.  Mycenae  too,  mindful  of  its  r^al 
splendour  in  the  ante-Doric  age,  once  more  raised 
its  head,  and  conceived  hopes  of  being  able  to  regain 
its  lost  ascendant. 

Thus,  whilst  Argos  had  been,  as  it  were,  almost 
entirely  confined  within  itself  and  the  small  town- 
ships situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  it 
had  been  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  the 
effects  of  intestine  commotions.  The  Gymnesii, 
whom  Herodotus  denominates  slaves  %  revolted, 
and  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  the 
supreme  power,  which  they  retained  for  a  number 
of  years.  Their  usurped  authority  was  not  over- 
thrown till  the  sons  of  those  whom  Cleomenes 
had  slaughtered  attained  manhood,  and  drove 
them  out  The  Gymnesii  seceded  to  Tiryns, 
where  they  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  made  war  upon  Argos,  but  were  eventually 
subdued®.  Argos,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  restoration  of  its  internal  independence ;  it  was 
also  desirous  of  recovering  its  ancient  sway  over 
the  adjacent  country.  But  its  citizens  were  too 
much  reduced  in  numbers  to  be  able  to  effect 
this  object,  wherefore  it  began  to  employ  coer- 
cive measures^.  By  attacking  those  places  singly 
which  had  detached  themselves  from  it,  it  easily 
reduced  them,  whilst  such  of  the  conquered  as 
did  not  fly  were  transplanted  to  Argos,  where 
they  were  invested  with  the  franchise ;  thus,  by 
employing  measures  of  conciliation,  the  state  was 

•  Thuc.  5.  67.  7  Herod.  6.  83. 

•  Herod,  ubi  sub.  »  Herod.  7. 156. 
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secured  and  consolidated.  A  similar  fate  to  that  of 
Tiryns^^  which  lost  its  independence*^  upon  the 
forcible  entry  of  the  Gymnesii,  soon  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  befel  Omese^S  Midea,  Hysiae,  and  several 
other  towns  *\  Omeatae  nevertheless  occur  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  allies  of  Argos**;  thus  the 
city  had  either  not  been  entirely  deprived  of  its 
population,  or  new  inhabitants  had  been  sent  to  it 
from  Argos.  Omeae  was  not  destroyed  till  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war^.  Hysiae, 
too,  was  still  in  existence  during  the  same  war, 
but  it  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  fortress  ^^ 
garrisoned  by  Argives.  Mycenae  was  reduced  by 
famine  *^  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-eighth 
Olympiad ;  force  had  been  employed  in  vain  against 
the  massive  strength  of  its  Cyclopean  walls.  Half 
of  the  citizens  of  this  ancient  place,  who  partly 
traced  their  origin  to  the  old  Achaean  times,  fled 
to  Alexander  (Philhellen)  in  Macedonia;  a  por- 
tion of  the  remainder  escaped  to  Cleonae  and  the 
Achaean  Ceryneia,  whilst  the  rest  were  made 
slaves^.  Hermione  was  also  conquered ^^;  but 
could  not  be  maintained. 

The  internal  constitution  of  Argos  was  import- 
antly modified  by  the  naturalization  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Periceci.  As  the  ancient  citizens  did 
not,  as  subsequently  in  Thurii  and  Amphipolis, 
make    arrogant    and   invidious   pretensions,    and 


««  Pausan.  5.  32. 2.  "  Pausan.  2.  25.  7. 

»•  Paus.  2.  25.  5. 

•'  Paus.  18.  27.  1 : — xal  tl  iri  ri  dkXo  woXtafjia  oifK  d^iSXoyov  iv  rg  'Ap- 
yoXc Jc  fiv, 
"  Thuc.  5.  67.  "  Thuc.  6. 7. 

*•  Xofptov  ri  TtiQ* kpyilac*    Thuc.  5.  83. 
>7  Diodor.  II.  65.  i"  Paus.  7.  25.  3 ;  Diod.  ubi  sup. 

«»  Sirabo,  8.  375. 
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thereby  excite  disaffection  in  the  new-comers, 
equality  of  rights  and  democracy  necessarily  made 
rapid  progress.  It  is  probable  that  the  democratic 
germ  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  Argos;  it 
was  nurtured  and  developed  by  hatred  to  Sparta, 
the  prevalence  of  naturalization,  and  the  alliance 
with  Athens;  and  democratic  institutions  are  be- 
held in  full  vigour  and  matimty  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^. 

We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  and  whether  it  was 
purely  democratic  or  not ;  the  latter  point  can 
only  be  deduced  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
council  and  the  popular  assembly.  Upon  the 
approach  of  Xerxes  Spartan  ambassadors  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  council,  to  the  effect  that 
Athens  should  join  the  confederacy  against  the 
Persians,  and  that  body  returned  them  an  answer, 
without  having  previously  consulted  the  popular 
assembly  ^.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of 
that  answer,  that  the  council  had  been  prepared 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  and  that  the 
people  had  invested  it  with  plenary  powers  before- 
hand. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinthian  am- 
bassadors treated  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
people^  concerning  an  alliance.  The  same  con- 
stitution, however,  somewhat  anomalously  con- 
tained an  institution  peculiar  to  pure  democracy, 
viz.,  ostracism " ;  and  another  by  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  many  might  easily  succmnb  to 


*  Thuc.  5.  29  et  44 :  jr6\iv  iTjuoKparovuivfiv, 
»  Herod.  7.  148. 

**  Thucjd.  5.  23;  comp.  6.  41,  where  the  Lacedsmoniaos  direct  the 
qaettioD  of  the  alliance  to  he  sahmitted  rtS  irX^^ci. 
"  Aiistot.  Pol.  6. 2.  5 ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  £q.  865. 
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the  efforts  of  oligarchy,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  a 
thousand  native  warriors,  chosen  for  their  strength 
and  riches  (XoydBei),  and  destined  to  fight  in  the 
advanced  ranks  of  the  army  **.  The  kingly  office 
subsisted  in  name  till  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war",  long  after  its  substantial  attributes  had 
passed  away.  Associated  with  the  council  in  the 
duties  of  the  administration  were  the  Eighty  and 
the  Artynae,  of  whom  cursory  mention  occurred 
above  *^.  The  important  record  preserved  to  us 
in  Thucydides  *'^,  relating  to  the  league  between 
Athens,  Argos,  Mantinea,  and  EUs,  names  the 
magistrates  from  the  four  states  who  swore  to 
the  league,  and  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
oath  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  states. 
The  similarity  of  these  duties  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  there  was  a  correspondent  affinity  in 
the  offices  themselves.  A  syno|)tical  view  of  them 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  entering  into  separate 
details  below.    Those  appointed  to  take  the  oath — 

in  Athens :  the  Bule  and  the  ivBf}fji^$  WXP'^ ' 

in  Argos:  the  Bule,  the  Eighty,  and  the  Artynse ; 

in  Mantinea :  the  Demiurgi,  the  Bule,  and  the 
other  Magistrates ; 

in  EUs :  the  Demiurgi,  the  tA  t^i;  ix^vref,  and 
the  Six  Hundred. 
Those  who  administered  the  oath — 

in  Athens :  the  Prytanes ; 

in  Argos  :  the  Eighty ; 

in  Mantinea :  the  Theori  and  the  Polemarchs ; 

in  EUs :  the  Demiurgi  and  Thesmophylaces. 

•*  — olg  ^  irokiQ  Ifc  iroXXov  &(rKri<riv  rdv  Ic  I'^v  xrfXt/iov  tfjiiofAq.  wapii^ 
Xev,    Thuc.  6.  67  ;  comp.  Diod.  12.  76. 
*•  Herod.  7.  149 ;  comp.  vol.  1.  223.  »  Vol.  i.  226. 

^  Thuc.  5.  47. 
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The  Eighty  are  here  mentioned  as  distinct  from 
the  Bule^  and  therefore  can  hardly  have  corres- 
ponded to  the  Athenian  Prytanes.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  conjecture  that  there  was  another 
council  similar  to  the  Athenian  Areopagus;  or 
may  we  here  apply  the  statement  of  the  great 
etymolc^st®,  that  Demiurgi  had  previously  ex- 
isted (pre-eminently  or  earliest?)  in  Argos  and 
Thessaly  ?  And  did  not  the  name  arise  till  after- 
wards ?  Assuming  this  to  be  correct^  they  must 
have  been  a  description  of  civic  deputies^  a  sort  of 
controlling  board  or  commission. 

The  Strategic  who  were  five  in  number,  are 
mentioned  as  special  magistrates  ^.  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  theic^dependence  upon  the  people 
at  laige,  and  their  responsibility,  were  consider- 
able. They  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 
upon  their  return  from  a  campaign,  until  they  had 
undergone  a  scrutiny  ^,  at  a  place  called  Chara- 
dron.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  chiefs 
of  the  demus,  with  whom  Alcibiades  treated  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  '*,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the 
people  mentioned  by  iEneas  the  Tactician*^,  are 
to  be  considered  as  regular  officers,  or  as  dema- 
gogues. 

2.  MANTINEA  AND  TEGEA. 

After  the  downfal  of  the  monarchy  in  these  two 
leading  states  of  Arcadia,  democracy  had  con- 
tinued to  subsist  as  the  natural  form  of  govern- 
ment.    Still  both  exhibited  evidences  of  develop- 


*  la  V.  Afiutovpyoi. 

»  Thnc.  5.  69.  »  Thuc.  6.  60. 

*»  Phit  Ale.  14.  *■  Cap.  11 ;  comp.  Append,  i. 
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ment^  though  they  were  neither  simultaneous  nor 
uniform.  This  partially  resulted  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  severally  stood  toward  the  ad- 
jacent provinces.  The  relation  of  Mantinea  to 
Argos  was  no  less  intimate  than  that  of  Tegea  to 
Sparta;  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  why 
Mantinea  outstripped  its  sister-town,  and  pro- 
duced a  wise  and  judicious  legislator'^  in  Demonax. 
Before  the  time  of  Epaminondas  nothing  is  known 
on  the  subject  of  organic  changes  in  Tegea;  yet 
we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  its  defection,  soon 
after  the  Persian  war  **,  from  the  armed  confede- 
racy headed  by  Sparta,  had  been  accompanied  by- 
intestine  commotions,  as  was  the  case  at  a  later 
date.  The  poUtical  condition  of  Mantinea  was 
modified  soon  after  the  Persian,  or  at  all  events 
before  the  Peloponneiian  war,  by  the  Synoikismus 
of  the  four  rural  townships  with  the  capital^. 
This  measure  was  effected  with  the  co-operation 
of  Ai^os'^.  Henceforward  Mantinea  assumed  a 
more  commanding  attitude  with  relation  to  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  reduced  the  Parrha- 
sians  to  the  condition  of  Perioeci  ^.  The  union  of 
the  rural  communities,  though  it  did  not  accelerate 
the  march  of  democracy,  could  not  fail  to  impel 
the  state-machine  with  greater  violence,  and  to 
divert  it  from  its  ancient  course.  Hence  resulted 
the  necessity  for  new  legal  ordinances.     Nicodro- 


»  See  vol.  i.  p.  318.  »*  See  $  61.  n.  7. 

**  Strabo,  8.  337 :  U  irkvrt  ifffuap  vir*  *Apyii^v  ffwtfiKiaBti.  Xenoph. 
Hell.  5. 2.  7 :  dit^ieBfi  rtrpaxy  KaOdxtp  rh  &pxotov  tfKovv,  The  apparent 
contradiction  ma^  indeed  be  reconciled  by  assuming,  that  Xenophon  tacitly 
considered  the  onginat  town  as  the  fifth  part 

**  See  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

'^  Tbuc.  5.  33,  (below  §  62.  n.  95.)  Comp.  6.  29,  concerning  a  district  of 
Arcadia,  which  Mantinea  had  reduced  to  subjection. 
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mus^  the  £givourite  of  the  MeUan  Diagoras^  is 
recorded  as  the  legislator  of  the  Mantineans^  and 
to  the  latter  is  ascribed  the  chief  share  in  those 
enactments ".  Nothing  definite  has  been  trans- 
mitted respecting  the  substance  of  his  laws ;  their 
proTisionSy  upon  the  whole,  were  looked  upon  as 
unusually  perfect*.  Their  date  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy,  but  if  Diagoras  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Athens^  in  Olympiad  91.  2 ;  415.  B.C., 
the  year  after  the  subjugation  of  Melos,  in 
consequence  of  his  atheism,  but  more  probably 
because  he  was  a  Melian,  and  afterwards  perished 
1^  shipwreck  *^  the  legislation  in  question  would 
M  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
With  regard  to  the  election  of  .the  magistrates, 
allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  remarkable 
institution  of  a  board  of  electors  **. 

3.  ELIS. 

The  union  of  the  rural  townships  with  the 
city  **,  to  which  Oxylus  had  paved  the  way  several 
centuries  before^,  was  at  length  consummated  in 
the  second  year  of  the  77th  01)rmpiad,  471.  B.  C. 
The  downfal  of  the  oligarchy  was  accelerated  by 
the  above-mentioned  effects  of  the  Synoikismus. 
The  original  aristocracy  had  made  way  for  the 
oppressive  oligarchy  of  the  Ninety** ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  the  overstrained  bands  of  govem- 


■  itl.  V.  H.  2.  23. 

»  EvvofuiiTaToi  (01  Mavr.)  iElian.  2.  22.  *«  Diod.  13.  6. 

**  This  Diagoras  can  hardly  have  been  the  person  who  was  taid  to  have 
overthrown  the  government  of  the  Kretrian  knights.  See  vol.  i.  p.  268,  and 
Bajle,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit.  under  Diagoras. 

«*  Aristot.  Pol.  6. 2.  2.     Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

«  Diodor.  11 .  64.  **  Pans.  6.  4.  I . 

*»  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  8  ;  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  262. 
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ment  to  be  relaxed.  But  the  new  council,  the 
before  named  Six  Hundred,  and  the  Demiurgi,  were 
of  a  democratic  character;  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  superior  magistrates  (pi  ra  riKri  exomes) 
and  the  Thesmophylaces  *^  may  have  somewhat 
partaken  of  the  ancient  aristocratic  character. 
The  progress  of  democracy  is  moreover  attested 
by  the  increasing  coolness  of  Elis  towards  Sparta. 
Here,  too,  as  in  Argos,  there  was  a  band  of  three 
hundred  Logades  *%  who  were  especially  devoted 
to  the  career  of  arms.  It  might  naturally  be 
supposed  that  the  continued  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants  to  a  rural  life,  and  the  excellent 
practice  of  sending  itinerant  judges  about  the 
country*®,  by  preventing  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion from  flocking  to  the  city,  would  have  guarded 
Elis  against  the  dangers  of  ochlocracy :  neverthe- 
less it  was  afterwards  convulsed  by  the  wildest 
excesses  of  faction.  The  Olympic  council  and 
the  Hellanodicae  were  extraordinary  magistrates, 
whose  powers  were  delegated  to  them  for  a  short 
period  only ;  no  particulars  have  been  transmitted 
concerning  their  influence  upon  the  interior*^. 

4.  MEGARA«>. 

Democracy  here  had  degenerated  into  the  most 
dissolute  mob-government  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Persian  war.  We  have  already*^  adverted  to 
the  reckless  depravity  which  prevailed  in  this  ob- 
scure state,  and  caused  its  name  to  be  linked  with 

«•  Thuc.  5.  47.  *'  Thuc.  2.  26.     Comp.  below,  $  73.  d.  46. 

*«  Polyb.  4.  73.  8.  «  See  Titlmann,  Gr.  Staauv.  367. 

^  1  have  examined  Keio{|^iiuin*s  work  on  ancient  Megaris,  1825,  in  search 
of  exact  particulars  respecting  the  constitutioD,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  princi- 
pal merit  of  the  book  consists  in  chorography  and  topography. 

»»  Vol.  i.  p.  204. 
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that  of  Abdera,  though  its  excesses  were  still  more 
reprehensible.  The  ridiculous  presumption  of  the 
Megarians  was  aptly  characterized  in  the  sarcastic 
answer  of  the  oracle  *^,  the  native  poet  Theognis 
deplores  their  corruption",  and  Aristotle  stigma- 
tizes their  system  as  devoid  of  order  and  just  sub- 
ordination **.  The  removal  of  the  rural  population 
into  the  city  powerfiilly  contributed  to  establish 
the  government  of  the  many^,  and  this  was  no 
sooner  effected  than,  probably  in  imitation  of 
Athens,  ostracism  was  introduced^.  The  con- 
tinued outrages  of  this  prematurely-corrupted  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders,  stimulated  the  wealthier  orders 
to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  rabble.  An 
oUgarchical  party  had  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  this  occasioned 
the  defection  of  Megara  from  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy ^. 

5.  AMBRACIA  AND  LEUCAS. 

Whilst  in  the  mother-city,  Corinth,  the  mass  of 
the  people  still  continued  to  occupy  the  middle 
or  a  still  lower  grade  in  the  political  scale,  they 
attained  the  chief  authority  in  nearly  all  its  colo- 
nies. The  overthrow  of  the  ruthless  Periander 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
democracy®;  the  multitude  could  not  long  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  the  qualification  for  a 


«  Vol.  i.  p.  90.  *»  V.  43.  66.  215.  825.  etc. 

**  'Arabia  and  &vaf»xia.    Pol.  5.  2.  6. 

«•  Tbeog.  63.  *«  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  851. 

•^  Miiller,  Dor.  2.  167,  justly  infers,  from  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  4.  3,  that  the 
expelled  oobility  had  already  returned,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with 
annt  in  their  bands,  and  that  the  offices  had  been  conferred  upon  those  alone 
who  had  fought  against  the  peopte  (Aristot.  Pol.  4.  12.  10). 

«•  Arist.  Pol.5.  3.6;  5.8.9. 

I  2 
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participator  in  the  supreme  power,  which  before 
had  been  moderate,  being  now  made  very  low^, 
violent  distractions  ensued.  In  Leucas  aristocracy 
made  way  for  popular  government,  as  soon  as  the 
law  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  landed  property  was 
infringed,  and  the  nobles  became  impoverished. 

6.  CORCYRA. 

Towards  the   end   of  the   Peloponnesian  war, 
Corcyra  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  demus  agitated 
by  the  wildest  political  commotions,  whose  sedi- 
tious  cabals  derived  fresh  strength  from  the  in- 
effectual opposition  of  the  wealthy  class ;  nor  can 
it  be   determined  with   any  degree  of  certainty 
whether  this  arose  from  the  intercourse   of  the 
Corcyraeans  with  lUyrian  and  Italian  barbarians^ 
and  the  increase  of  civil  prosperity  and  self-con- 
fidence ^*,  their  collisions  with  the  Etruscans  who 
dwelt  along  the  east  coast  of  Upper  Italy,  or  their 
early  conflicts  with  the  mother-town,  Corinth.   Our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  is  very  scanty ;  there 
were,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a  Bule^, 
and  a  popular  assembly  in  which  the  chief  power 
resided^*.     Mention   is  Hkewise  made   of  leaders 
of  the  demus  {irpoardrai  rov  Si^fiov),  who  were  either 
officers  like  the  Demiurgi,  or  mere  demagogues^. 
A  somewhat  disgraceful  peculiarity  is  recorded  of 
the  Corcyraeans  :  a  large  whip  is  said  to  have  been 
frequently  employed  in  their  civil  brawls  ^. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  6.  2. 9.  »  Ariit  Pol.  2.  4.  4. 

^  Zenob.  4.  49 :  —  vxtpri^dvovc  yAp  eiirpayovvraQ  ro^s  Kc/Mcvpatovc 
ffjviv  'ApiOTorlXijc  ytvMai. 

•*  Thuc.3.  70.  «  Thuc.3.81. 

•*  Thuc.  3.  70.  76.  82  ;  iEn.  Tact.  11. 

**  Scbol.  Aristopb.  At.  1471  :  Kcpjcvpaux  fidtrrUi.  ovvtYA^  ik  KtpKvpaloig 
dra^iai  ylvovrai  *  itd  t6  vrafftdZtip  cvv  itrttrSXain  vap  aitroiQ  4  iidartK* 
&9TI  diirkaiQ  xp^^<'^*^  fuydXaic  sal  IXc^vroK<Siro«c* 
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7.  EProAMNUS. 

The  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  here  were  effected  gradually*  In  the 
first  place^,  the  above-mentioned  Phylarchs,  a 
Gerusia  of  an  ancient  aristocratic  character,  were 
replaced  by  a  democratic  Bule  ^  ;  but  the  families 
of  the  nobility  were  not  deprived  of  all  their  privi- 
leges. Most  oppressive  in  its  operation  was  the 
oligarchical  regulation  by  which  a  single  magis- 
trate engrossed  all  the  powers  of  government*; 
and  wliich  accordingly  led  to  long  and  severe 
struggles^.  Aristotle^®  states  that  a  dispute  con- 
cerning a  marriage  occasioned  the  insurrection 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  noble  families.  A  citizen  betrothed  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  son  of  another,  the  latter  became  a 
magistrate  and  punished  the  former,  who  there- 
upon placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which 
was  excluded  from  power,  and  eflected  the  down- 
&1  of  the  nobility.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this 
occasioned  the  civil  feuds  which  concurred  in  pro- 
ducing the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  event  of  this 
contest,  however,  was  favourable  to  the  upper 
orders;  the  Corcyraeans  reinstated  the  fugitives, 
and  the  former  constitution  appears  to  have  been 
revived  in  various  particulars.  Aristotle,  for  in- 
stance, speaks  of  a  privileged  class  and  of  a  magis- 
trate charged  with  the  whole  administration,  as 
still  existing  in  his  time  ^\     Those  who  possessed 


••  VoL  i.  p.  261.  «  Arist.  Pol.  6.  1.  6. 

••  Arist.  Pol.  ubi  sup. ;  comp.  3.  11.  1. 

^  Thoc.  1.  24  :  trraffwuravrtc  H  iv  dXX^Xoi^  irri  iroXKA,  k*  r.  X. 
^  Pol.  6.  3.  4.  "  See  Append,  i. 
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the  ftill  rights  of  citizenship  abstained  from  all 
trades  and  crafts  which  were  exercised  by  public 
workmen^*,  for  the  most  part  chosen  from  the 
numerous  Metceci  in  the  place  ^\ 

8.  SYRACUSE. 

Under  the  domination  of  the  Syracusan  and 
Agrigentan  tyrants,  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Sicily  lost  all  independence,  several  cities, 
such  as  Gela,  Camarina,  Euboea,  Megara*^*,  Ca- 
tuna,  and  Naxos^^  deprived  of  their  inhabitants, 
became  scenes  of  desolation ;  and  even  the  citizen- 
ship of  Syracuse  was  degraded  by  the  admission  of 
bands  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  last  named 
city  threw  ofiF  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  Olymp.  78. 
3 ;  446.  B.  C. ;  and  gave  the  signal  for  a  series 
of  violent  convulsions,  during  which  the  immode- 
rate desire  of  liberty  did  not  allow  of  that  line  of 
policy  in  which  force  is  tempered  by  justice  and 
self-denial.  Aristotle,  indeed,  apparently  repre- 
sents the  constitution  of  Syracuse  till  its  final 
triumph  over  the  Athenian  power  as  a  democracy 
blended  with  genuine  aristocracy  (PoUteia),  which 
was  not  followed  by  pure  democracy  till  after- 
wards ^^ ;  but  he  is  not  consistent  in  the  denomi- 
nation he  employs,  in  another  passage  ^^  calling  it  an 
unqualified  democracy,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
account  is  at  variance  with  established  facts.  De- 
mocracy, accompanied  by  the  most  violent  demon- 
strations of  strength  and  fearlessness  in  the  mul- 


n  Arist.  Pol.  2.  4.  13.  "  ^1.  V.  H.  13.  16. 

'«  Herod.  7.  166. 

'»  Diod.  11.  49;  comp.  Strabo,  6.  268 ;  Schol.  Find.  Nem»  9.  1 ;  6ockh» 
expl.  PiDd.  348. 
w  Arist.  Pol.  5.  3.  6.  "  Arist.  Pol.  5.  10.  3. 
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titude^  now  followed.  A  necessary  preliminary  to 
all  other  measures  was  to  stamp  the  citizenship 
afresh.  The  former  Gamori  seem  to  have  been 
almost  extirpated,  and  no  further  mention  occurs 
of  them.  In  addition  to  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  S^rracusans  and  the  naturalized  inhabitants 
of  such  towns  of  the  surrounding  country  as  had 
been  reduced  in  war,  there  were  ten  thousand 
foreigners  in  the  city^%  who  had  formerly  been  in 
the  pay  of  the  tyrants.  According  to  Aristotle  ^^, 
these  last  were  also  admitted  to  the  citizenship, 
but  Diodorus  ^  states  that  such  as  were  then  na- 
turalized, were  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  elections  (^apxcupeo-icSv.  nfjbijsi).  However  this 
may  have  been,  collisions  could  not  fail  to  arise 
between  the  ancient  citizens  of  Syracuse,  who 
prided  themselves  upon  their  hereditary  rights,  the 
mercenary  soldiers  who  had  hitherto  been  superior 
to  them,  and  still  confided  in  their  arms,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  who  had  been 
naturalized,  and  looked  for  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  home  they  had  quitted.  These 
at  length  broke  out  into  open  hostilities.  The 
foreigners,  probably  the  mercenaries  alone,  occu- 
pied Acradina  and  Tyche,  the  two  principal  quar- 
ters of  Syracuse,  but  were  besieged  and  defeated 
in  a  sally,  Olymp.  79.  2  ;  463.  B.  C.  At  the  same 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  districts,  who 
had  been  naturalized,  viz.  those  of  Catana,  pre- 
pared to  return  to  their  former  habitations.  A 
portion  of  these  had  in  the  interval  been  occupied 

^  Diod.  11.68. 

^  Anal,  Pol.  5.  it*  1  i  :  —  col  Zvpoxo^crcoi  fitrd  rd  Tvpat^ixd  ro^c  fiivovs 
tai  To^f  /lurBo^povQ  woXiraQ  woitiffdfitvoi  wraviavav* 
•Diod.  11.68. 
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by  the  mercenaries  of  the  tyranny,  whose  leaders 
now  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  independence. 
But  Syracuse  helped  to  reconquer  Catana,  to 
which  its  former  inhabitants  once  more  returned. 
The  same  happened  with  several  other  towns  which 
were  now  freed  from  the  foreigners  who  had  been 
forced  upon  them,  whilst  it  was  agreed  that  such 
of  their  citizens  as  were  in  Syracuse  at  the  time 
should  be  reinstated  in  their  domestic  rights,  the 
mercenaries  all  being  sent  to  Messana®^  Still, 
notwithstanding  the  storm  had  thus  burst  over 
Sicily,  tranquillity  was  far  from  being  restored, 
either  in  Syracuse  or  the  other  cities.  It  was 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements 
of  the  citizenship  and  to  impart  to  it  its  former 
unity,  whilst  its  exclusiveness  ceased  to  be  pre- 
served ;  moreover,  naturalization  and  divisions  of 
land  produced  discontent®*. 

T)mdarides  aspired  to  the  tyranny  in  Syracuse ; 
his  violent  death  did  not  deter  others  from  making 
similar  attempts.  Hence  the  people  introduced 
petalism,  by  which  the  expulsion  of  any  citizen 
who  appeared  dangerous  to  the  constitution  might 
be  effected,  the  citizens  voting  with  olive  leaves®^. 
This  opened  a  door  to  the  machinations  of  the 
demagogues,  and  the  more  powerful  amongst  the 
citizens  entirely  withdrew  from  public  affairs  for 
fear  of  incmring  suspicion.  The  pernicious  effects 
of  this  measure  became  apparent  in  the  evils  that 


"  Diod.  11.76. 

•*  This  is  alluded  to  in  llie  speech  of  Alcibiades,  Tbuc^dides,  6.  17  : 
6x\oiQ  Tt  ydp  KvfinucToiQ  woXvavSpwffiv  a\  irSXtiQ  xai  paStag  ix^wri  rHv 
iroXiTuwv  tAq  uiTaSoXAg  Kai  liri^oyac. 

«  Diod.  11.87. 
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ensued^;  and  even  the  people  themselves  at 
length  became  conscious  of  their  foUy^  and  abo- 
lished petalism.  Nevertheless  Thucydides  de- 
scribes the  period  by  which  it  was  succeeded  as 
one  of  unbridled  anarchy  ^.  Demagogy,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  calumny  and  hostility  to  all  who 
possessed  any  distinguishing  excellence,  continued 
unabated.  Its  character  may  be  collected  from 
the  speech  of  Athenagoras  in  Thucydides  ^.  Its 
activity  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  public  eloquence,  totally  distinct  from 
the  sublimer  oratory  of  Pericles,  was  invented 
here,  chiefly  by  Corax  and  Tisias  ^,  the  Leontine 
Gorgias,  whose  native  city  was  no  less  agitated  by 
the  cabals  of  the  demagogues,  afterwards  intro- 
ducing it  into  Athens,  a  city  which  Syracuse  closely 
resembled,  both  in  its  taste  for  the  drama  and  in 
its  whole  mode  of  thinking*.  A  difference  of 
orders  only  existed  in  the  actual  pre-eminence  of 
individuals  remarkable  for  their  riches  or  personal 
qualities.  Athenagoras  calls  his  adversaries  the 
young  ^,  which  probably  only  involves  a  satirical 
allusion  to  the  youth  of  Hermocrates,  the  bravest 
amongst  the  more  powerful  citizens. 

The  position  of  the  authorities  is  known  but 
very  imperfectly.  The  popular  assembly^  decided 
upon  war  and  peace  ^^   chose   the  oflScers,   etc. 


**  Diod.  ubi  sup.,  where  the  delineatioD  U  not,  as  so  freqneDtly  with  this 
author*  a  mere  collection  of  vague  eeneralities. 

*  — r«v  'toWmv  d^vvrojcrov  avapxiav.    Thuc.  6,  72. 
«  Thuc.  6.  38. 

^  Taylor  in  Vit.  Lys.  ap.  Reiske.  Or.  Gr.  p.  6.  110.     Comp.  Qwntil.  2. 
17.  7;  3.  1.  8;  Schol.  Hermog.  Reiske.  Or.  Gr.  7.  195. 
*»  Plato,  Hippias  Maj.  282,  A. ;  Pausan.  6.  17.  4. 

*  Thuc.  6.  39,  viioTipoi ;  6.  40,  vkot, 

**  Like  the  Athenian  -rb  irX^doc.    Thuc.  6.  38. 
»»  Thucyd.  6.  73.  103, 
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Leaders  of  the  people  (Siifiov  irpoardrw)  appear  to 
have  borne  the  character  of  distinct  functionaries^. 
Jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  authorities^  and  a 
design  to  enable  a  greater  number  of  citizens  to  be 
nominated  to  important  offices  of  state,  had  occa- 
sioned the  appointment  of  fifteen  Strategi  ^^. 

9.  AGRIGENTUM. 

The  tyranny  ended  here  with  Thrasydseus,  the 
profligate  son  of  Theron,  Olymp.  77.  1 ;  472. 
B.  C  ^.  It  was  followed  by  a  moderate  democracy. 
All  the  citizens  were  not  entitled  to  decide  upon 
all  matters  without  distinction ;  a  council  of  a 
thousand  was  chosen  from  among  the  principal 
citizens  ^,  and  probably  appropriated  to  itself  the 
principal  share  of  the  supreme  power.  Neverthe- 
less the  people  appear  to  have  exercised  the  chief 
authority  in  the  law-courts ;  the  philosopher  Em- 
pedocles  accused  two  rich  men,  who  were  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  put  to  death  ^.  He  moreover 
abolished  the  council  of  a  thousand,  and  appointed 
in  their  stead  a  magistrate  for  three  years,  to  which 
dignity  others  besides  persons  of  wealth  and  rank 
were  eligible.  He  was  destined  to  experience  the 
inconstancy  of  popular  favour ;  the  same  people 
who  at  one  time  wished  to  proclaim  him  king, 
afterwards  allowed  the  children  of  his  old  political 
opponents  to  drive  him  into  exile  ^.  Agrigentiun, 
upon  the  whole,  attained  a  higher  degree  of  pros- 
perity  during  the   democracy ;    but  considerable 

•*  Thucyd.  6.  36.  »  Thucyd.  6.  72.  »♦  Diod.  11.  63. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  8.  66;  AOpoiafia,     On  the  subject  of  a  similar  one  in 
RhegiuiDf  see  Heracl.  Pont.  25. 
"  Diog.  Laert.  ubi  sup.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  8.  67. 
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allowance  must  be  made  in  reading  the  fEUitastic 
description  of  Diodoru$  ^. 

10.  TARENTUM. 

Democracy  owed  its  existence  here  to  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  A  great  number  of  the 
nobles  were  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Japygians, 
Olymp.  76.  3;  474.  B.  C.w  by  which  means  the 
people  attained  greater  power  *^.  But  nowhere 
did  the  nobility  display  so  generous  and  at  the 
same  time  so  prudent  a  spirit  of  concession  as 
here;  they  suffered  the  poor,  amongst  whom  the 
fishermen **^^  were  particularly  numerous,  to  enjoy 
the  proceeds  of  their  estates  ^^.  The  magistrates 
were  chosen  partly  by  election  and  partly  by  lot ; 
no  one  could  be  appointed  general  for  a  longa* 
time  than  one  year,  and  then  only  once  ^^\  Thus 
contentment  and  a  love  of  order  were  fostered  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prosperity  flowed 
from  the  judicious  distribution  of  civil  and  poUtv- 
cal  rights  *^. 

11.  THURIIiw 

The  consequences  of  civil  contentions  and 
their  attendant  excesses,  led  to  the  downfal  of 
ancient  Sybaris  ^^.  The  scanty  remnants  of  the 
former  citizens  endeavoured  some  time  afterwards, 
Olymp.  81.4;   453.  B.  C,  under  the  directions  of 


»  Diodor.  13.  81.  sqq.  »•  Herod.  7.  170 ;  Diodor.  11. 62. 

»•  Aristot.  P.  5.  2.  8.  »«»  Aristot.  P.  4.  4.  1. 

»"  Aristot.  P.  6.  3.  5.  »«  Diog.  Ltert.  8.  79. 

*••  Stnboj  6. 280: — l<rxy9av — o\  TapavrXvoiKaO^  vwsppokijv  woXtnvdfitvoi 

**  See,  besides   Herne,  Opuio.  2.  138,  sqq.,   Kortum   and  Tittmann, 
Schneider  ad.  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  6.  5  ;  6.  5.  10. 
'«  Diodor.  12.  9. 
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Thessalus,  to  re-establish  the  fallen  state ;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Hereupon  the  Athe- 
nians were  induced  to  send  a  number  of  their  own 
citizens  and  members  of  other  communities  to  re- 
store it.  The  departure  of  the  colonists  took  place 
under  the  conunand  of  Lampon  and  Zenocrates, 
Olymp.  84.  2;  444.  B.  C.  (according  to  Corsini, 
01.  83.  3^*^).  Many  brave  men,  amongst  whom 
was  Herodotus,  shared  in  the  expedition  to  this 
city,  which  was  henceforward  called  Thurii.  Ac- 
cording to  a  suspicious  authority  ^**,  the  high-minded 
Protagoras  drew  up  the  constitution  of  Thurii ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  here,  as  in  the  adjacent 
Chalcidian  states,  the  institutions  of  Charondas 
were  adopted,  with  such  modifications  as  the  differ- 
ence of  time  and  place  required  *^.  But  the  young 
community  soon  suffered  from  the  baneful  effects 
of  civil  discord.  The  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
ancient  Sybarites  produced  struggles  between  them 
and  the  new-comers,  which  ended  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  former  "^.  The  tranquillity  consequent 
upon  their  departure  was  not  again  interrupted  till 
the  decay  of  the  Athenian  maritime  power  exposed 
the  naturalized  Athenians  in  Thurii  to  insult  and 
aggression. 

The  principal  authorities  of  the  city  were  the 
Symbuli  and  the  Strategi.  The  province  of  the 
former  was  to  ward  off  danger  from  the  constitu- 
tion "^  and  abuse  of  power  in  the  latter  was  guarded 


1^  Compare  above,  §  66.  n.  83. 

»w  Diog.  Laert.  9.  60,  from  Heracl.  Pont 

»»  Diodor.  12. 11 ;  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  161. 

■><>  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  2.  10 ;  Strabo,  6.  263 ;  Diod.  12.  22.  The  passages  in 
Arist.  Pol.  5.  6.  6.  and  5.  6.  8,  relate  to  subsequent  disputes.  See  below 
$  75.  n.  68. 

»»»  Arist.  Pol.  5.  6.  8. 
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ag^st  by  a  law  forbidding  any  citizen  to  hold  the 
office  more  tlian  once  in  five  years  ^". 

To  the  list   of  these  democratic  states,  which 
attained   their  full  maturity  before  the   Pelopon- 
nesian  war^  might  be  added  many  others ;  but  little 
eke  is  known  of  their  history  than  the  bare  fact 
that  they   were  democracies.     The  following  are 
deserving  of  special  mention :  Cyrene,  in  which  a 
popular  government  was  introduced  upon  the  death 
of  the  fourth  Arcesilaus,  about  450.  B.  C. ;  his 
death  was  eflfected  by  violent  means"';    Achaia, 
whose  ancient  democratic  institutions  evinced  so 
little  inherent  tendency  to  progress  and  advance- 
ment that  in  Pellene  they  even  began  to  incline 
towards  aristocracy ;  Platseae,  which  was  probably 
impelled  by  its  growing  democratic  spirit  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Theban  tyrants,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Athens  in  the  maintenance  of  its  demo- 
cracy;  Naupactus,  which  was  peopled  with  the 
emancipated  Helots  of  the  Messenian  race,  in  whom 
democratic  feehng  must  have  been  fostered  by  the 
remembrance  of  former  slavery,  and  by  gratitude 
towards  Athens ;  and  lastly,  Crotona,  where,  after 
the  downfal  of  the  Pythagorean  aristocracy  and  the 
convulsions  by  which  it  was  followed,  Achaean  in- 
stitutions were  established  "*. 

V.  THE  OLIGARCHY. 

§  60.  During  the  interval  between  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  character  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  underwent  a  radical   change. 

"*  Anstot  ub.  sup. 

»»  Schol.  Pyth.  4.  init.;  comp.  Thrige,  HUt.  Cyren.  210;  Bockb,  Expl. 
Fiod.  266.  »"  Vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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Aristocracy,  even  in  those  places  where  its  strength 
had  not  been  impaired  by  the  inroads  of  tyranny, 
could  no  longer  maintain  its  commanding  attitude, 
and  defend  itself  against  the  aspiring  and  grasping 
spirit  of  the  age ;  it  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
in  attempting  to  repulse  its  eager  assailant,  lost 
part  of  its  characteristic  dignity  and  purity ;  the 
paternal  feelings  which  it  had  formerly  testified  for 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  supplanted  by  suspicion 
and  resentment,  as  soon  as  the  latter  attempted  to 
assert  their  political  rights,  which  during  their  non- 
age had  been  dormant ;  this  in  a  short  time  brought 
on  a  rigid  despotism.  Moreover,  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  nobility  bore  no  proportion  in  most 
states  to  that  of  the  demus ;  the  numbers  of  an- 
cient families  became  gradually  reduced,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  notwithstanding  individuals 
retained  the  pride  of  birth  and  ancestry,  they  lost 
their  strength  and  confidence  as  an  order.  Mean- 
while a  new  class  had  arisen  in  various  states, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
of  wealthy,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  meritori- 
ous individuals,  denominated  ''the  pre-eminent** 
(yvwptfiot)^.  This  was,  however,  deficient  in  the 
stabiUty  which  characterized  the  old  aristocracy ; 
changes  in  the  families  which  composed  it  suc- 
ceeded each  other  more  rapidly,  and  as  its  former 
exclusiveness  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  the 
mass  lacked  sohdity  and  consistence.  Still  less 
was  it  able  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  public  opinion. 
The  upstart  whose  pretensions  ran  counter  to  the 
interests  of  the  demus,  was  more  liable  to  incur 

»  Thucyd.  3.  65  :  dvSpig  irpwToi  Kai  xp^fta^^t  kcU  yivti.     But  this  is  the 
language  of  the  oligarchical  Thebans. 
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envy  and  odium  than  a  member  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  whose  claims  to  superior  rank  and  privi* 
leges  were  deducible  from  remote  antiquity.  This 
was  especially  aggrayated  by  the  selfish  character 
of  the  new  aristocracy  ^  At  the  same  time,  the 
democracy  were  indefatigable  in  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  this  selfishness,  and  scru* 
pled  not  to  impute  it  to  others  who  were  exempt 
from  it,  so  that  the  breach  became  widened  on  both 
sides;  whOe  the  sarcasms  of  the  demus  and  the 
calumnies  of  its  leaders  were  unceasingly  levelled 
against  those  members  of  the  nobiUty  whose  purity 
of  character  ought  to  have  shielded  them  from 
suspicion,  or  drove  men  to  form  evil  designs  who 
had  never  thought  of  them  before.  The  mischief 
was  not  effected  all  at  once,  it  is  true  '•  Before  the 
Peloponnessian  war  its  progress  had  been  gradual, 
but  the  aristocracy  lost  the  healthful  soundness  of 
&e  good  old  time,  and  in  their  degeneracy  did  not 
long  retain  nobility,  wisdom,  and  majesty.  The 
consuming  fever  of  faction  raged  without  intermis- 
sion, and  frustrated  all  attempts  at  reconciliation* 
The  dominant  order,  whose  authority  was  based 
Hpon  force,  delighted  in  oppression  and  outrage, 
whilst  the  demus  was  impatient  for  rebellion  and 
revenge. 

Meanwhile  new  political  appellations  began  to 
prevail.  Nicknames  and  epithets  in  general  are 
more  frequently  derived  from  external  circum- 
stances and  coincidences,  than  from  any  intrinsic 

*  Tbncyd.  8.  89 :  Kar'  Idicic  ^  0iXori/tiac — iv  liirsp  icai  fioKiffra  iXi- 
yapX'A  ^*  ^ftoKparioQ  ytvoftivti  d-K6\Xvrai'  wavrtg  ydp  aifOrifupdv 
i^wSffiv,  ovx  oirt*f  itroit  AXKA,  Kai  iro\i>  irpi^roc  ahrbg  ^KttffToe  dvai.  The 
l>tt«r  equally  applies  to  usurpers,  parvenus,  renegadoee,  etc. 

'  As  t.  ff.  Uermocrates  and  his  Iriendt  by  Athisaagoras  in  Syracuse,  Tbacyd. 
6.35. 
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qualities  in  the  objects  they  designate^  and  it  is 
during  the  prevalence  of  civil  feuds  and  dissensions 
that  men  are  especially  active  in  applying  sobri- 
quets to  themselves  and  their  adversaries.  This 
is  the  history  of  names  like  the  Neri  and  Bianchi, 
the  Gueux,  Caps,  Roundheads,  Cabliaux,  etc. 
The  same  impress  is  clearly  perceptible  in  many 
of  the  appellations  of  the  oligarchy,  and  though 
some  appear  to  have  been  sincere  tributes  to  the 
merits  of  those  to  whom  they  were  applied,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  bitter,  and  sometimes 
extravagant  political  irony  which  is  conveyed 
by  others;  the  Best^  the  Illustrious,  the  Stately 
will  be  viewed  in  their  proper  light  when  com- 
pared with  the  Fat,  the  Clumsy,  etc.;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  caprice  of  language  alone  that  the 
ironical  tincture  has  disappeared.  Especially  de- 
serving of  remark  is  the  custom  of  designating 
orders  according  to  their  mass  or  bulk*,  those 
who  towered  above  the  multitude  being  called 
the  Few  (SXiyoi,)  and  their  authority  oligarchy, 
whilst  the  multitude,  as  such,  is  described  in  its 
plurality  and  fulness  ^  Both  these  denomina- 
tions probably  originated  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  ;  they  liked  to  estimate  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  weight,    and   the    despots  who 


*  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  225,  sqq. 

*  Ol  7o\Xoc,  r6  ttX^Ooci  t6  wXlov.  Oi  irX«£ov€c,  Thuc.  8.  73.  Generally 
in  contradistinction  to  the  6\lyoi,  as  in  Thncyd.  8.  9.  14:  4.  78;  6.  38. 
The  democratic  constitution  itself  is  called  Srifioc  (Sfifioc  generally  rather 
siffnifying  the  form,  the  frame  irXijOoc  and  5xXoc  the  substance)  for  instance, 
Tuuc.  6.  89 :  irav  dk  t6  kvavnabiuvov  ra»  SwairrtuovTi  irjfioc  iivSfiaortu. 
It  is  however  likewise  termed  jrX^doc ;  Tnuc.  6.  60 :  roiiQ  iirifiovXivovrac 
(tAwv  Ti^  itXtiOh  ;  6.  89  :  i)  irpovraffia  rov  nXriBovC'  Comp.  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  666.  irXrjOoQ  frequently  signifies  the  assembled  people,  the  Ecclesia, 
as  in  Thucyd.  4. 22  ;  Aristoph.  Acham.  317.  In  the  same  manner  Ava^p^iv 
ke  Toi>c  irXtvvaQt  Herod.  7.  149.  Here  too  drjfioc  likewise  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  irX^Ooc,  Thucyd.  6.  46.  init. 
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raised  themselves  above  tbem^  according  to  the 
sraallness  of  their  numbers.  However,  the  word 
oligarchy  in  this  stage  was  far  from  necessarily 
supposing  a  degenerate  constitution  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  in  which  it  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
philosophers ;  Thucydides  admits  of  an  oligarchy 
with  Isonomia,  a  sort  of  aristocracy  ^  But  the 
signification  of  Dynasteia^^  as  ex[/re^ing  the  illegal 
and  usurped  authority  of  several,  was  one  of  un- 
mitigated odium^  and  no  less  imbued  with  political 
?enom  than  the  analogous  word  Tyrannis  in  its 
later  acceptation  as  applied  to  the  domination 
of  one  person.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
Hetaireia,  as  an  association  detrimental  to  the 
public  weal,  and  formed  to  foment  sedition  and 
revolution®.  However,  like  the  words  liberty, 
equality,  religion,  etc.  in  modern  times,  contending 
iwrtions  arrayed  themselves  beneath  general  consti- 
tutional names,  and  under  cover  of  these  committed 
unbridled  outrages. 

I.  SPARTA. 

Sparta  was  still  the  chief  amongst  the  aristo- 
cratic-oligarchical states ;  till  the  Persian  war  her 
constitution  had  been  aristocratical  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  within  certain  democratic  limits, 
which,  though  destitute  of  important  or  active 
influence,  still  served  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 


*  Thnc  3.  62.  The  Thebans  are  speaking  of  the  conditioD  of  Thebes  in 
the  Persian  war :  17/iTv  iikv  yap  17  'tr6\ic  TOTt  Irvyxaviv  ovre  tear  dXiyap- 
XWf  tiT6vofAov  wo\iTivov<ra,  ovrt  Kara  SijfjLOKpaTiav* 

^  The  Thebans  continae  in  the  same  strain  :  ^fl-cp  dk  ttrri  vofioiQ  fUv  xai 
Tf  (r^povtardTifi  ivavTuararov,  iyyvraru)  dk  Tvpdvvov,  Ivvaartia  dXiywv 
Mp^y  il^f  rd  Trpdyfiara, 

*  See  Append,  iii.  on  the  words  which  were  used  as  denominations  of  the 
^yoasts,  ana  which  were  taken  from  some  quality  they  possessed. 
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of  popular  liberty ;  after  the  Persian  war  oligarchy 
arose  by  a  regular  process  of  development.  Sparta 
now  became  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  oligarchical 
despotism  in  other  states,  and  openly  declared  her 
resolution  to  maintain  it. 

The  constitution  of  Sparta  was  framed  upon  the 
principle  of  a  rigid  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and 
upon  ignorance  of  their  luxuries  and  vices.  But 
even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  Sparta  had 
been  impelled  by  her  lust  of  conquest  to  overstep 
her  own  narrow  boundaries,  and  afterwards  those 
of  the  Peloponnesus  itself,  while  the  events  of  that 
war  necessarily  brought  her  into  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  whose  intercourse  was  marked 
by  a  restless  spirit  of  activity  and  by  the  utmost 
diversity  of  poUtical  relations.  Her  prescriptive 
usages  and  the  purity  of  her  nationality  could  not 
withstand  the  combined  influence  of  the  nation  at 
large ;  the  Spartans  who  were  only  in  their  proper 
element  when  drawn  up  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  camp,  were  not  proof  against 
the  temptations  presented  to  them  by  the  luxurious 
lives  of  their  kinsmen  and  countrymen ;  this  sowed 
the  seeds  of  corruption ;  new  wants  and  new  wishes 
began  to  struggle  with  their  former  blind  resig- 
nation to  the  laws.  But  a  sudden  relaxation  of 
legal  rigour  was  impracticable.  No  middle  course, 
whereby  ancient  customs  might  be  reconciled  with 
modem  innovation,  was  attempted ;  nothing  could 
prevent  the  disease  from  breaking  out  externally 
or  from  preying  internally.  Both  evils  ensued. 
Sparta  had  attained  the  zenith  of  her  glory  with  the 
martyrdom  of  Leonidas  and  his  band;  the  halo  which 
had  encircled  her  brow  arose  to  heaven,  whilst  the 
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grave  closed  upon  her  heroic  sons  who  had  offered  up 
their  lives  for  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Her 
decline  dates  from  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  At  the 
time  she  was  leading  the  Grecian  armies  to  victory 
against  their  hereditary  foes, her  children  had  already 
b^un  to  imbibe  that  poison  which  was  destined 
to  corrode  the  sinews  of  the  Lycurgan  institutions. 
The  reckless  outrages  of  Pausanias  served  as  a 
warning  to  the  upper  orders,  who  at  length, 
diough  too  late,  resorted  to  the  only  expedient 
that  was  left  them,  viz.,  a  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient system  of  separation  and  exclusion  at  home^. 
The  two  safeguards  of  the  Spartan  constitution, 
the  regulation  for  imparting  dignity  to  the  citi- 
zenship by  providing  it  with  an  inferior  class 
in  the  half-citizens  and  slaves,  and  that  for  con- 
ferring such  distinctions  upon  deserving  members 
of  the  state  as  should  be  proportioned  to  their  civil 
virtue,  became  gradually  impaired.  Unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  during  the 
Persian  campaigns,  acted  with  the  same  force  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Helots,  as  upon  the  Spar- 
tans themselves,  and  diverted  them  from  the  path 
of  custom.  The  Helots  had  not  wholly  forgotten 
the  liberty  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  thirst  of 
vengeance  was  not  assuaged  by  the  paltry  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  spoils  of  war. 
Their  disaffection  was  fomented  by  the  first  man 
in  the  state,  Pausanias,  who,  as  regardless  of  virtue 
and  justice  as  he  was  perfidious  towards  his  peo- 
ple, offered  the  Helots   freedom  and  civil  rights 

'  Thac.  1.  95:  iciii  ^iXXov£  oitKiri  ^trrtpov  i^kirtfi^av  o\  Aajcc^atfiovcoi, 
foPifvfuvoi,  fii}  <r^f<r(v  ol  i^gSvTtc  x^^P^^C  ylyvtavrai,  Corop.  Dion.  Chrys. 
2.  69.  R.  I  6  "SiecLpTi&TfiQ  —  rhv  vi|<n«rijv  nal  rbv  'liava  xal  t6v  'BXX^- 
(rworiop  d^tic  iavrbv  iaituppoviZe, 

K  2 
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on  condition  that  they  would  rise  against  the  citi- 
zens ^^  His  treacherous  scheme  was  never  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  earthquake,  which  happened 
soon  after  his  death,  Olymp.  78.  4;  464.  B.  C. 
was  the  signal  for  the  Helots  and  some  of  the 
towns  of  the  Perioeci  to  revolt".  The  Spartans 
were  obliged  to  employ  all  then*  strength  to  avert 
danger  from  their  own  community,  and  were  un* 
able  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  their  former  state 
of  dependence. 

To  the  decrease  of  the  servile  class  must  be 
added  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  citizens 
themselves.  This  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  Persian  war  and  the  earth- 
quake alone,  but  also  to  that  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation which  the  whole  coui-se  of  ancient  history 
proves  to  have  been  a  universal  consequence  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  national  character  —  a 
circumstance  calculated  to  operate  with  peculiar 
force  under  Lycurgan  institutions,  which  required 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  citizens,  though 
in  themselves  by  no  means  adapted  to  promote  it. 
A  state  could  not  now,  as  formerly,  be  said  to  be 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  with  the  least 
possible  number  of  citizens  ;  and  not  only  the  as- 
cendency which  Spaila  still  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain amongst  the  states  in  the  Peloponnesus  after 
she  had  relinquished  the  command  by  sea,  but 
also  her  own  safety  against  the  servile  order  ren- 
dered it  indispensable  that  the  ranks  of  the  citizens 


»«  Thuc.  1.  132. 

'lOw/iifv   iiriiTTfiffav,     Comp.   Paautn.  4.  24.  2:  Plut.   Cim.  16;   Diod. 
11.64. 
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should  be  replenished.  This  led  to  naturalization 
on  an  extensive  scale,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  aristocracy  gradually  became  converted  into 
an  oligarchy  of  ancient  citizens.  This  was  folly 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  but  the  task  of  entering  folly  into  the  subject, 
as  well  as  of  considering  the  position  occupied  by 
the  political  authorities  in  pursuance  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  effected  in  personal  rank,  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  section. 

2.  BCEOTIA. 

Thebes  bore  the  same  relation  to  Sparta  amongst 
the  oligarchical,  as  Argos  did  to  Athens  amongst 
the  democratical  states  of  Greece.  Nowhere  had 
aristocracy  sooner  degenerated  into  oligarchy  than 
in  Thebes,  where  it  had  already  reached  its  zenith 
during  the  Persian  war**.  The  chiefs,  Timage- 
nides,  etc.  *^  who  exulted  in  their  nefarious  league 
with  the  barbarians,  met  with  the  just  reward  of 
their  treason  to  the  common  cause,  and  the  oli* 
garchy  itself  was  suspended.  Little  is  known  of 
the  state  of  public  affairs  from  the  capture  of 
Thebes,  after  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  till  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  Democracy,  which,  however,  was 
but  very  imperfectly  constituted,  prevailed  for  a 
time.  After  the  battle  of  Tanagra  (CEnophyta  ?)  *♦ 
oligarchy  once  more  raised  its  head,  and  Thebes 


"  See  the  passage  from  Thucydides  above,  n.  5.    Corop.  §  53.  b.  41 . 

«  Herod.  9.  86-88. 

"  AristoU  Pol.  6.  2.  6  :  olov  Kai  Iv  QriSatg  iitrA  n)v  Iv  Ojvof{>rotc 
l^axiiv  Koxtift  trdkirfvoiABViiiv  fi  ^miOKparia  Ou^Odpri.  But  the  joint  victory 
of  the  lliebans  and  the  Spartans  at  Tanagra  sixty-two  days  belore,  is  more 
correctly  considered  to  have  been  the  signal  for  the  subversion  of  democracy, 
whicb  was  afterwards  re-established  for  a  short  time  in  Boeotia,  without 
niebes,  by  Myronides,  the  conqueror  of  OBnophyta.    See  the  next  section. 
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henceforward  became,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta, 
a  main  pillar  of  the  oUgarchical  system  till  the 
time  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas*  Towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  chief 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Eurymachus*^ 
the  son  of  Leontiades,  who  had  fought  at  Ther- 
mopylae ^®. 

In  faithfiil  alliance  with  oligarchical  Thebes  was 
Orchomenus,  which  once,  imder  the  command  of 
Thersander,  had  made  its  submission  to  the  Per- 
sians ^^  and  which,  when  Thebes  was  humbled 
and  subdued,  became  the  retreat  of  the  oligarchical 
fugitives  of  the  neighbourhood^.  The  dominant 
order  were  called  knights,  and  maintained  their 
authority  longer  than  the  oligarchs  in  Thebes,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  without  inter- 
ruption \ 

Thespiae,  notwithstanding  its  hostility  to  the 
last  named  city,  was  likewise  governed  by  an  aris- 
tocracy *%  which  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  solid  and  substantial  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  nobility. 

3,  THESSALY". 

The  whole  country  bore  the  yoke  of  oligarchs, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  oppressed  demus*^  in 
some  parts  led  to  civil  warfare.  But  nothing  was 
done  to   ameliorate  its   condition ;  the   authority 


>»  1  hucyd.  2.  2. 

^  Herod.  7.  205,  who  is  however  contradicted  by  the  author  of  the  dis- 
sertation de  Malign.  Herod.  Plut.  9.  440,  R. 

"  Herod.  9.  16.  '»  Thucyd.  1.  113. 

•»  Diod.  16.  79.  »  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  263.  n.  30. 

"  See,  besides  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsvf.  388,  sqq.,  713,  sqq.,  Buttmann, 
iiber  die  Aleuaden,  Berl.  Abband.  histor.  phil.  £1.  1822,  1823,  p.  203,  sqq. 

»•  Vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Aleuadse  and  their 
relatives  the  families  of  Antiochus  *^,  and  the  Sco-^ 
padse^  till  tyranny  from  Pherse  forged  new  chains 
for  the  people. 

The  principal  states  were  Larissa  and  Crannon, 
the  former  of  which  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Aleuadae  **.  The  three  brothers.  Thorax,  Eu- 
rypilus,  and  Thrasydaeus  were  contemporary  with 
Xerxes;  the  first,  who  was  the  guest  and  friend 
of  Pindar^,  accompanied  him  on  his  flight^. 
Thargelia  and  Antiochus  were  spoken  of  above  ^. 
Tumults  were  excited  amongst  the  people  by  the 
demagogy  of  the  Politophylaces,  who  were  selected 
fix)m  the  oligarchs,  whereby  the  authority  of  the 
Aleuadae  became  insecure*®.  The  Scopadse  ruled 
in  Crannon,  the  original  seat  of  their  line  ^.  No 
particulars  are  known  concerning  their  fore&ther 
Scopas  ^.  Diactorides  the  Scopad  is  mentioned  " 
as  early  as  600.  B.  C,  amongst  the  suitors  at 
Sicyon ;  the  second  Scopas,  renowned  for  his 
riches^,  and  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Simonides, 
in  which  is  recorded  his  preservation  when  the 
room  in  which  the  guests  were  assembled  fell  in  ", 
descended  from  Creon  and  Echecratia,  in  Crannon. 
He  regulated  the  tax  of  the  Perioeci  **.  His  son 
was  Creon,  the  father  of  the  younger  Scopas,  a 
drunkard  **,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 

^  Theoc  16.  34.    Comp.  Bockh,  Ezpl.  Find.  332. 
^  Comp.  Tol.  i.  p.  220.  n.  27. 
»  PiiML  P^th.  10. 100. 

*  Herod.  9.  1.  68.     Comp.  the  citations  in  Bockh,  Expl.  Find.  333. 
«  $  53.  n.  43.  »  Aristot.  Fol.  6.  6.  6. 

»  Cicero  de  Orat.  2.  86 ;  Schol.  Theocr.  16.  36.    Comp.  Quintil.  11.  2. 15. 

*  He  is  roentioDed  Quintil.  ubt  sup.  *>  Herod.  6.  127. 

"  Critias,  Distich  Flut.  Cim.  10.    Comp.  Cicero  ubi  sup.  et  Cato  Mas.  18. 

"  Cic.  et  Quintil.  ubi  sup. 

»•  Xenoph.  Hellen.6.  1.7. 

»  Athen.  10.  438,  C.    ^lian.  V.  H.  2.  41 ;  12.  1. 
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nesian  war^.     The  descendants  of  one  of  these 
Creons  were  called  Creondae  ^. 

Pharsalus  appears  to  have  been  dependent  upon 
Crannon  in  the  time  of  the  second  Scopas  ^,  but 
was  in  all  probability  the  residence  of  the  house 
of  Antiochus,  which  was  allied  to  the  Aleuadae 
and  Scopadae.  Antiochus  is  called  the  son  of 
Echecratidas  ^^  the  contemporary  of  Simonides^. 
He  had  a  son  named  Echecratidas,  ^nd  his  grand- 
son Orestes  was  expelled  from  Pharsalus  a  short 
time  after  the  Persian  war.  The  latter  expe- 
rienced kindness  from  Athens  *^  whilst  the  Atheni- 
ans were  afterwards  befriended  by  the  Pharsalian 
Menon**.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  party  which  rose  against  Orestes,  and 
was  opposed  to  Menon,  was,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Thessaly,  of  a  democratic  nature ;  Menon  himself 
possessed  a  great  number  of  Periceci*^. 


4.  STATES  IN  ALLIANCE  WITH  SPARTA  IN  THE 
PELOPONNESUS  AND  ON  THE  ^GEAN  SEA. 

To  those  already  enumerated  must  be  added 
Corinth,  Epidaurus,  Troazen,  Hermione,  Halieis, 
Sicyon,  PhUus,  iEgina,  and  Melos.  Rigid  oligarchy 
existed  in  few  of  these  states,  and  even  indications 


^  See  below,  §  67.  Concerning  the  Scopade  in  general,  see  Perizon.  ad 
iEI.  V.  H.  12.  I  ;  Van  Gons  (Duker)  de  Simonide  Ceo,  Utrecht,  1768; 
Schneider  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  add.  4Pl,sqq. ;  Heindorf  ad  Plat.  Protag.  $  72, 
Bockh,  Expl.  Pind.  333.  334  ;  Buttmann  on  the  Aleuads  ubi  sup.  190,  sqq. 

"  Theocr.  16.  39. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell,  ubi  »up. 

^  In  the  Scholion  on  Theocritus,  16.  34,  'E;^£icpaW^ov  must  be  read  instead 
of  'Bx^KpdriSoi,  See  Bbckh,  Expl.  Pindar,  334 ;  Buttmann  on  the  Aleuade, 
p.  201. 

*®  Buttmann,  ubi  sup.  204,  sqq.  *>  Thucyd.  1,  111. 

«  Thuc.  2.  22.    Comp.  the  following  section. 

«  See  ^  62.  n.  64. 
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of  a  rising  democracy  are  perceptible  in  Sicyon  ** ; 
the  oligarchy*^  in  Mgina  soon  became  subject 
to  the  paramount  jurisdiction  of  Athens,  and  it 
was  in  Melos  alone  that  it  was  rigorously  main- 
tained*^. 


5.  CRETE. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Cosmi,  in  the  single  stated 
of  Gnossus,  Gortys,  Lyctus,  and  Cydonia,  re- 
pressed every  attempt  of  the  people  to  assert 
their  liberty  ;  but  their  government  itself  was 
brought  so  near  to  dissolution  as  to  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  a  constitution  *^  whilst  the 
character  of  the  Cretan  people  was  entirely  cor- 
rupted. 


6.   HERACLEA  ON  THE  PONTUS. 

Democracy  was  the  form  of  government  esta- 
blished at  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  but  the 
reckless  proceedings  of  the  demagogues  who  rose 
against  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  city,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  exiles  effected  their  return  by  force 
of  arms,  and  then  founded  an  oppressive  oli- 
garchy, which  continued  in  existence  till  the  age 
of  Philip^. 


«  Vol.  i.  p.  266.  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  261. 

*  The  Atheoian  ambtisadon  (416.  B.  C.)  say,  Iv  rate  dpx^C  ^al  toIq 
ikiyoic-     Thuc.  5.  84. 
^  Vol.i.  p.  261. 
**  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  5.    Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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7.  THE  GREEK  STATES  ON  THE  WESTERN  SEAS. 

The  nobility  governed  firmly,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  the  olden  time,  in  ApoUonia*^,  in  the 
Epizephyrian  Locri**,  and  in  Massilia". 

The  subject  of  the  nobility  of  Delphi,  and  of 
other  places  not  comprised  under  the  democratic 
or  oligarchical  states,  will  be  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

«  Vol.  1.  p.  260. 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  215.    Hence  the  encomiumi  which  Piodar  pronounces  on  the 
aUte  of  affaire  there.    Olymp.  10.  1 1 .  17. 
*'  Vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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AND  OLIGARCHY  IN  THE  POLITICAL 

SYSTEM  OF  GREECE. 

FROM  THE  FLIGHT  OF  XERXES  TILL  THE  END  OF  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

I.  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF  GREECE  TILL  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

§  6L  Immediately  that  the  youthfiil  and  vigor- 
ous democracy  of  Athens  began  to  advance^  the 
internal  and  external  policy  of  states  became  more 
closely  interwoven,  and  a  change  took  place  in  the 
position  of  the  Grecian  communities  towards  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  the  daring  encroachments 
of  the  democracy,  to  which  they  gradually  grew 
hostile.  After  the  preceding  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress which  took  place  within  the  individual  states, 
in  conformity  to  a  native  and  inherent  principle  of 
advancement,  I  next  propose  to  show  how  the 
states  of  Greece,  upon  the  development  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  divided  themselves  into  two 
hostile  confederacies,  one  comprising  the  democra- 
tic, and  the  other  the  oligarchical  party ;  and  how 
these  henceforward  became  mainly  instrumental 
in  determining  the  external  variations  which  the 
poUtical  system  underwent;  it  will,  moreover,  be 
seen,  that  this  in  its  turn  importantly  modified  the 
internal  organization  of  the  several  states,  whose 
independence  grew  more  limited  from  day  to  day. 
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and  if  not  directly  controlled  by  despotic  authority, 
was,  at  least  indirectly,  endangered  by  the  reaction 
of  the  pressure  from  without. 

About  the  time  that  democracy  entered  upon  its 
most  flourishing  period,  Sparta  possessed  the  hege- 
mony over  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  consequently 
took  the  command  of  her  armies  against  the  barba- 
rians in  Asia.  After  the  victory,  she  punished 
Thebes  and  Thessaly  ^  (Olymp.  77-  2 ;  470.  B.  C), 
framed  a  general  treaty  for  the  pacification  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Grecian  states,  and  at  the  same 
time  regulated  the  amount  which  they  were  respec- 
tively required  to  contribute  to  the  further  ex- 
penses of  the  war^  Till  Pausanias  commenced 
his  career  of  outrage,  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Greeks  were  discussed  in  the  Synedriort  at  Sparta  % 
where  it  was  also  proposed  to  arraign  Themis- 
tocles*.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  feelings  of 
Sparta  towards  Athens,  immediately  after  the  vic- 
tories over  the  barbarians,  became  tinctured  with 
jealousy,  as  the  history  of  the  embassy  concern- 
ing the  erection  of  the  Athenian  walls*  testifies. 
Still  Sparta  beheld  the  progress  of  the  Athenians 
without  inquietude,  and  in  such  a  spirit  resigned 
into  their  hands  the  command  in  the  nAval  war 
against  the  barbarians  ^  whether  in  Olymp.  76.  4. 

'  See  above,  J  53.  n.  66 — 69. 

*  Thucyd.  3.  68.  The  festival  of  Zeut  Eleutherlus  at  Platss,  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Arislides,  Plut.  Arist.  20. 

*  Diodor.  11.  55.  For  the  history  of  the  Grecian  Synedrion  during  the 
Persian  wars,  consult  O.  Miiller's  Prolegom.  406,  sqq. 

*  Plut.  Them.  23; — Kpi9nir6fuvov — iv  roTc"EXXi7<Ttv. 
»  Thucyd.  1.90. 

*  The  description  of  the  feeliogy  of  the  two  states  towards  one  another 
at  that  time  is  too  highly  coloured  by  Diodor.  11.  27,  who  states,  that  owing 
to  Sparta*8  jealousy,  the  prize  of  victory  at  Salaniis  was  awarded  to  the  iEgi" 
neUns  (comp.  Herod.  6.  122),  and  that  through  fear  of  the  displeasure  of 
Athens,  a  double  prize  was  afterwards  given  to  Themistocles,  whereupon  the 
Athenians,  indignant  at  his  having  accepted  it,  deprived  him  of  the  command. 
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or  77.  3.  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  But 
after  having  relinquished  the  general  hegemony,  it 
became  of  vital  importance  to  her  to  maintain  her 
old  position  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  land  armies.  But  many  of  her 
confederates  were  no  longer  disposed  to  obey 
her  orders,  and  through  the  inactivity  of  the 
majority  of  them,  during  the  protracted  Persian 
war,  it  was  the  more  natural  that  internal  dissen- 
sions should  break  out  amongst  them.  Tegea, 
which  had  once  been  amongst  the  most  faithful 
alUes  of  Sparta,  now  turned  its  arms  against  her 
(Olymp.  77.  4;  469.  B.  C),  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  Argos,  which  accordingly  rendered  it 
a^stance^.  Sparta  obtained  a  victory  over  her 
enemies  at  Tegea,  and  once  more,  when  all  the 
Arcadians,  except  Mantinea,  sided  with  Tegea,  at 
Dipaea®,  in  the  land  of  the  Maenalians^.  The 
position  of  the  Arcadians  upon  this  occasion  was 
imnatural ;  the  hegemony  of  Sparta  went  forth 
unharmed  from  the  contest,  and  some  time  af- 
terwards she  succeeded  in  restoring  and  consoli- 
dating the  Peloponnesian  league.  But  Sparta  was 
again  crippled  for  several  years  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Helots  ^^  and  the  war  against  those  in  Ithome 
(Olymp.  78.  4—81.  2;  464—455.  B.  C.)  She 
had  just  been  upon  the  point  of  commencing  hos- 
tilities against  Athens,  by  sending  assistance  to 
Thasos,  which  the  latter  had  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremities^. In  spite  of  the  succours  which  the 
Philolacon   Cimon   led  from   Athens   against  the 


^  Herod.  9.  35,  and  thence  Pausan.  3.  11.  6.  *  kv  Aiirauvfftv. 

'  Pausan.  abi  sup. ;  comp.  Pausan.  8.  8.  4 ;  8.  46.  2. 
"»  See  J  60.  n.  9.  "  Thucyd.  I.  101. 
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Ithomatians,  the  rupture  was  deferred  but  for  a 
short  time.  The  siege  of  Ithome  being  greatly 
protracted,  the  Spartans  became  jealous  of  the 
Athenians,  and  dismissed  them  with  contumelious 
language  ^. 

Thereupon  Athens,  for  the  first  time,  entered 
into  a  league  with  Argos  and  with  some  of  the 
states  of  Thessaly.  In  Argos,  the  natural  impulse 
of  the  democracy  towards  that  of  Athens  was  com- 
bined with  rooted  jealousy  of  Sparta;  the  rela- 
tions with  Thessaly,  as  before  remarked,  are  but 
imperfectly  understood,  but  it  seems  less  probable 
that  the  object  of  Athens  was  to  renew  the  former 
hospitable  treaties,  such  as  had  subsisted  between 
the  Pisistratidae  and  Cineas,  than  to  reap  advan- 
tage from  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  Thes- 
saly, and  which  offered  a  convenient  handle  for  her 
designs.  Olymp.  80.  3 ;  457.  B.  C,  Athens  ^'  was 
joined  by  Megara,  which  was  doubtless  impelled 
to  such  a  course  by  the  violence  of  democratic  feel- 
ing kept  alive  by  its  border  feuds  with  Corinth; 
the  city  of  Megara  was  connected  with  its  harbour, 
Nisaea,  by  means  of  long  walls,  whereby  it  became 
more  closely  associated  with  Athens  ^*.  The  simi- 
mons  of  Pericles  to  the  Greeks  collectively  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the 
subject  of  the  temples,  which  had  been  burned 
down  by  the  barbarians,  must  probably  be  referred 
to  this  period  '*•  Its  unfavourable  reception  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen.     The  restriction  of  the 


«  Thucyd.  1.  102.  »  Diodor.  11.  79. 

»«  Thucyd.  1.  103. 

*'  Plut.  Pericl.  17,  iDdicates  the  time:    'Apxo/uvwv  Sk   AaKiSaifiovUiv 
&xB€ir9ai  r^  aif^rimi  rStv  *A9rivaiu»v,  c.  r.  X. 
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Corinthian  trade  by  the  naval  operations  of  Athens, 
the  coercion  which  that  state  began  to  employ 
towards  Corinthian  colonies,  such  as  Potidaea,  etc., 
and  the  instigations  of  Sparta,  who,  unable  to  appear 
upon  the  scene  of  action  herself  on  account  of  the 
Messenian  war,  was,  nevertheless,  desirous  of  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Athenians,  deter- 
mined Corinth  to  arm  against  Athens;  its  allies 
were  iEgina  and  Epidaurus.  But  Athens,  impa- 
tient for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  did  not 
await  their  attack.  Several  battles  were  fought 
both  by  land  and  sea;  Corinth  was  himibled, 
iEgina  blockaded,  and  Athens  now  endeavoured, 
by  occupying  the  Geraneia,  to  confine  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  within  their  own  peninsula  ^^. 

Sparta  having  meanwhile  restored  tranquillity 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  closely  invested  Ithome, 
was  now  able  to  direct  the  whole  power  of  her 
armed  confederacy  against  the  Athenians.  The 
revival  of  this  league  nearly  coincides  in  order  of  time 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  Synteleia, 
concerning  which  a  few  observations  must  be  pre- 
mised ^^.  The  Spartan  confederacy  differed  both 
in  its  ostensible  object  and  intrinsic  character  from 
that  of  Athens ;  the  latter  state  assumed  to  itself 
the  right  of  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
its  confederates,  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  almost 
servile  dependence,  whereas  the  league  of  Sparta 
was  pmrely  miUtary  *®,  and  did  not  restrict  the  inde- 

«  Thncyd.  1. 105.  106. 

>7  Comp.  at  large  Manso  Sparta,  Kortum  z.  Geschict.  Hell.  Staatsv.  p. 
31-46;  Miiller,  Dorians,  1.  178,  sqq. 

••  We  may  safely  assume  that  there  was  a  ^vfiuaxia — worf  ro^c  aiyro^c 
lx!^p<*^  i^fti  ^^vc  voniZiiv,  Thuc.  1. 44,  where  the  iirifiaxici*  as  a  defensive 
alliance,  is  also  specified.  Comp.  on  the  subject  of  these  terms,  Thuc.  3.  70. 
75 ;  5.  47.  48.  O^aix/ita,  Thuc.  1. 18,  is  the  actual  military  alliance,  but 
Kvftfi.  is  also  used  instead  of  ivifiax-  e.  g.  Thuc.  6.  22.  23.  25. 
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pendence  of  the  confederate  states,  as  regarded  their 
domestic  constitution  and  administration;  hence  the 
merit  of  respecting  their  Autonomia,  Autoteleia,  and 
their  claims  to  be  avrohiKoiy  is  attributed  to  Sparta  ^. 
By  the  terms  of  the  confederacy,  each  of  its  mem- 
bers was  bound  to  arm  and  do  military  service 
in  time  of  war.  Supplies  -**  were  demanded  from 
the  single  states  *^  as  necessity  required,  but  pro- 
bably according  to  a  fixed  scale.  There  was  no 
joint  treasury  ^.  Matters  which  regarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  league  were  discussed  in  the  federal 
assembly*'  at  Sparta  or  Olympia,  and  decided  by 
vote,  the  confederates  having  equal  votes**.  There 
was  no  federal  tribunal ;  but  all  violence  proceed- 
ing from  intestine  dissensions,  or  otherwise,  was 
repressed  by  the  ascendant  of  Sparta,  the  Olympic 
Hieromenia,  and  occasionally  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Delphic  oracle,  or  to  other  arbitrators*^.  The 
principle  of  mutual  representation  was  mostly, 
though  not  always,  acted  upon.  The  Doric  spirit 
which  Sparta  found  means  to  keep  up  among  the 
members  of  the  league,  in  some  measure  atoned 


'•  Thucyd.  5.  79 :  TrcJXeiff  rat  kv  HiKoirovvavt^ — ahrovopLOt  ical  ahroiro- 
\itQ,  rdv  avT&v  ix^^'^^it  KCiTTd.  trarpia  Bixag  diodvree  rdg  ieac  coe  hfwiac* 
Comp.  6.  77 :  tAq  Sk  irSXiaQ  rag  iv  niXoTrovvdfftft  jcat  fiiKpag  xal  fnydkac 
aifTovoftovg,  ic.  r.  X.  Corop.  5.  27.  But  od  the  other  hand  see  Pericles' 
observation  on  the  iiriTijStiiac  toXq  KaKiiaiaovioig  aifTovousitrOai,  Thuc. 

1.  144. 

**  Td  IvirrtSfia,  Thuc.  2.  10.  e.  g.  the  materials  for  besieging  and  fortify- 
ing, Thuc.  3.  16 ;  7.  18,  as  well  as  ships  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Thuc. 

2.  7  ;  3.  16. 

"  Htpiayy^KXiiv  Kard  TrSXtig,  the  peculiar  province  of  Sparta,  Thucyd. 
2. 10.  85. 

«  Thuc.  1.  141. 

^  Thuc.  I.  67  :  ^vXKoyov  rbv  dtoOSra. 

**  *l<r6\l/i]^oit  Thuc.  1.  141.  Corap.  5.  30  :  dptjfdvov,  Kvptov  tlvai,  5,  r» 
Av  t6  vXfjOog  r&v  Ivfifidxufv  rf/rj^iatirah  but  with  the  proviso  in  favour  of 
Sparta:  f^v  firj  ri  Btdv  ^  iipiSmv  Kw\viiay»  See  an  example  of  voting, 
1.  125. 

^  At  least  tliis  occurs  in  the  disputes  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  Thuc 
1.  28,  and  in  the  treaty  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  Thuc.  5. 79. 
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for  the  absence  of  more  binding  ties.  But  owing 
to  the  circumspect  slowness  of  Sparta^  and  the 
independence  which  was  secured  to  the  confe- 
derates individually^  the  league  was  deficient  in 
energy  and  vigour.  In  the  field  Sparta  had  the 
sole  command^,  and  Spartan  officers^  were  iqp- 
pointed  to  lead  the  contingents  of  the  allies.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand^  the  Spartan  generalissimo 
summoned  the  chief  officers  of  the  confederate 
army  to  attend  a  council  of  war  ^. 

Relying  upon  the  assistance  of  her  allies^  Sparta 
had  sent  an  army  firom  the  Peloponnesus  towards 
the  norths  with  the  view  of  defending  Doris  against 
the  Phocians^.  But  the  expedition  was  not 
solely  destined  to  defend  the  Grecian  continent 
Sparta  was  desirous  of  regaining  a  position  in 
northern  Greece,  and  though  she  might  not  avow 
it,  her  chief  object  in  taking  this  step  appears 
to  have  been  to  march  back  through  Boeotia, 
and  raise  up  Thebes  against  the  Athenians, 
whilst  the  Dorian  sea-states  should  ofier  them 
battle.  This  being  accomphshed,  and  the  Athe- 
nians having  taken  the  field  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
affected Boeotians,  they  were  beaten  at  Tanagra, 
01.  80.  4 ;  457.  B.  C.  ^,  whereupon  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  *^  which 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  latter  over  the  rural 
districts  of  Boeotia.  Thus  Argos  and  Thebes,  the 
two    states   which    had    betrayed    their    common 


*  e.  g.  Thuc.  6.  54.  ^  Xtvayoi,  Thuc.  2.  76. 

*•  Tbuc.  2.  10  : — rohQ  (TTpartiyov^  rdv  voXtanf  iraa&v  Kai  roi>t  fidXurra 
Iv  rSKti  Kal  d^toXoyitn'drov^  trapeivai, 

*  Thuc.  1.  107  ;  Diod.  11.  81.  »  Thuc.  1,  108. 

'*  Diod.   11.  81;  Justin  3.  6.    Comp.  Thuc.  3.  62;  Miiller,   Orchoro. 
417.  D.;  Bockh,  ExpUc.  Find.  632. 
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country,  were  once  more  restored  to  dignity  and 
importance,  the  former  by  Athens,  the  latter  by 
Sparta ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  chief  towns  of 
their  respective  territories  were  averse  from  their 
authority,  those  of  Boeotia  being  in  favour  of  the 
Athenian,  and  those  of  Argolis  of  the  Spartan  con- 
nection. Two  more  battles  were  fought  in  Boeotia. 
The  victory  which  Myronides  obtained  at  Oeno- 
phyte,  sixty-two  days  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
enabled  him  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  Athens 
in  Boeotia,  except  at  Thebes  and  Orchomenus, 
whereupon  democracy  was  everywhere  introduced 
under  the  Athenian  banners'*.  Myronides  also 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  Phocis,  which  was  dis- 
tracted by  internal  quarrels,  but  probably  not  with- 
out guaranteeing  to  the  people  the  possession  of 
the  chief  power.  The  Opuntian  Locrians  were 
compelled  to  give  a  hundred  of  their  richest  citi- 
zens as  hostages  for  their  fideUty".  The  Athenians 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  reinstate  the  expelled 
Pharsalian  Orestes**.  In  the  meantime  JEgina 
had  been  reduced  and  constrained  to  join  the 
Athenian  Synteleia,  Olymp.  86.  4  ;  456.  B.  C. 

After  the  return  of  Cimon,  which  took  place 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile  ^,  456.  B.  C,  there 
appeared  prospects  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Sparta  and  Athens ;  the  mediation  of  Cimon  had 
first  effected  a  three  years'  armistice,  and  ulti- 
mately in  Olymp.  82.  1  ;  450.  B.  C,  a  five  years' 
truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  a  thirty 


•»  Tbuc.  1.  108.  »  Thuc.  ubi  sup. 

»•  Thuc.  1.  111. 

»  Plut.  Cim.  17.  18;  Com.  Nepoi,  3;  Ephor.  ap.  Schol.  Arifttid.  Marx, 
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years'  peace  between  Sparta  and  Argos**.  It 
was  with  this  intention  that  Pericles  had  caused 
Cimon  to  be  recalled,  and  Athens  retained  her 
influence  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis  for  some  time 
longer, 

Cimon  next  directed  the  Athenian  arms  against 
the  hereditary  enemy  in  Asia,  when  the  victory  of 
Cyprus,  Olymp.  82.  4 ;  449.  B.  C,  was  the  means 
of  extorting  from  the  great  king,  what  the  Athe- 
nian orators  term  a  glorious  peace,  usually  entitled 
the  peace  of  Cimon.  But  even  granting  the  en- 
comiums which  the  orators  so  lavishly  bestowed  on 
Athens  to  have  been  little  more  than  empty  de- 
clamation ^,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  expedition  of  Cimon,  Persia, 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  ceased  to  be  the  object 
of  care  and  inquietude  to  the  Greeks.  The  real 
facts  of  the  case  appear  to  have  been  that  Athens 
submitted  the  articles  of  her  much-vaunted  peace 
to  the  Persian  monarch,  who  was  too  proud  to 
accede  to  such  terms,  and  too  weak  to  obtain  any 
that  were  more  favourable,  whereupon  the  Athe- 
nians construed  his  silence  into  assent,  and  re- 
garded their  actual  dominion  of  the  seas  and  coasts 
as  though  it  had  been  stipulated  by  treaty.  That 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  was  not  delivered  from 
the  Persian  yoke  by  the  battle  of  Mycale,  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  history  of  Themistocles  who 
found  a  secure  retreat  in  Ephesus,  and  subsequently 
derived  an  income  from  Lampsacus,  Myus,  and 


*  Tbnc.  1.  112. 

'^  See  the  criticUm  in  Meier  de  Bon.  Daronat.  p.  117 — 122;  Dahlmann 
Fonchnngen  auf  dem  Gebiele  d.  Geich.  vol.  i. ;  Krbger  in  Seebode  Archiv. ; 
Miiller.  Dor.  1.  186. 

I.  2 
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Magnesia^  wtuch  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Persian  monarch  ^solutely,  and  not  merely  in 
partibus^.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  was 
a  royal  general  in  Ephesus,  and  the  barbarians  had 
so  far  the  ascendant  there  as  to  place  the  Uves  of 
the  Greeks  in  danger  ^. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon  the  animosities  which 
had  slumbered  once  more  awoke.  The  two  lead- 
ing powers  were  at  first  contented  with  making 
indirect  attacks  upon  one  another,  but  even  these 
undertakings  sulBSciently  reveal  the  endeavours  of 
each  to  obtain  the  hegemony.  Sparta  sent  troops 
to  Delphi  against  Phocis*^,  apprehensive  lest  the 
efforts  of  the  last  to  foster  and  promote  the  demo- 
cracy established  there  by  the  Athenians  might 
endanger  the  rigid  oligarchy  of  the  priests  in  Del- 
phL  But  even  in  this  instance  the  views  of  Sparta 
were  not  those  which  she  alleged;  her  real  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  to  herself  the  Promanteia  and 
Proedria  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  high  priesthood 
of  Athens  at  the  Panegyris  of  Delos.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Periclesi,  who  immediately  marched 
to  Delphi,  appointed  the  Phocians  presidents  of 
the  Delphic  sanctuary,  and  appropriated  the  Pro- 
manteia to  the  Athenians.  Meanwhile  oligarchical 
fugitives  from  various  towns  and  villages  in  Bceotia 
had  assembled  in  Orchomenus,  where  their  ranks 
were  swelled  by  Locrians,  Eubceans,  and  others 
of  the  oligarchical  party  *\     An  army  composed 


»  Thoc.  1.  138.  »  Plut  Lysand.  3. 

^  Thuc.  1.  112;  Plut.  Pericl.  21.  Concerning  the  separation  of  Delphi 
from  the  Phocians,  see  Plut.  Cim.  17  ;  Strabo,  9.  423 :  —  iivkvTfitrav  roAc 
AfX^o^  inrh  Tov  Koivov  (rvaTriftaTO£  t&v  ^ioicimv  AaKtSatftSvioi  Kal  ivkrpi' 
il^av  Kaff  avroif^  woXiTfvtffOai, 

*^  Thucyd.  1.  113:  ' —  ical  h<roi  rijs  aitrijc  yvutfiriQ  r^vav* 
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of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troops  w^s  beaten 
at  Coronea,  Ol.  83.  2 ;  447-  B.  C,  and  together 
with  the  Athenian  ascendency  fell  the  democracy 
of  Boeotia**.  Oligarchy  appears  to  have  been 
estabUshed  in  Phocis  about  the  same  time.  Me- 
gara^  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  an  oligarchical 
party,  revolted  from  Athens,  Ol.  83.  3,  whose  ene- 
mies were  now  joined  by  Euboea,  where,  though  the 
ancient  equestrian  system  was  not  wholly  extin- 
guished, considerable  oppression  had  prevailed. 
An  army  marched  from  the  Peloponnesus,  Oljrmp. 
83.  3 ;  446.  B.  C  ^.  Pericles  bribed  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  retire,  reduced  Euboea,  and  concluded  a 
thirty  years'  truce.  Athens  ceded  Megara,  Pagae, 
Achaia  (in  Megaris  ?)  **,  Trcezen  **,  and  recognised 
their  independence.  The  provision  that  any  state 
not  in  alliance  with  either  of  the  two  powers  should 
be  at  Uberty  to  join  whichever  of  them  it  should 
think  proper^,  proves  how  inveterate  must  have 
been  the  hostility  between  combatants,  who  in 
the  very  act  of  laying  down  their  arms,  were  still 
careftil  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  their  ani- 
mosities. Hence  the  statement  of  Thucydides 
that  Coroyra  had  been  in  alliance  neither  with 
Sparta  nor  Athens  *%  is  especially  worthy  of  re- 
nmrk. 

The  subjugation  of  Samos,  a  project  by  which 
Pericles   designed   to   consummate  the  maritime 

**  Thucydides  says,  1.  113.  somewhat  singularly:  —  irdtpnc  alrivofioi 

«  Thuc.  1. 114. 

^  M'dlL  Dor.  1 .  193.  However,  were  it  not  for  the  potation  of  the  word 
between  the  names  of  two  Megarhin  towns,  we  might  assume  it  to  have  been 
the  district  of  Achaia,  where  Athens  had  certainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  firm 
footing,  and  whence  it  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Sicyon.  Thuc. 
1.111. 

*•  Thuc- 1.  115.  *•  Thuc.  1.  86.  ^  Thuc.  1. 31. 
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supremacy  of  Athens,  was  followed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  constitution  on  that  island,  which 
was  intended  to  guarantee  the  Athenian  power*®. 
In  the  course  of  the  war  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states  had  prepared  to  take  up  arms,  but  had 
been  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose 
by  Corinth*^;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
advice  of  the  valiant  king  Archidamus  that  Me- 
th)anna's  application  for  assistance  in  its  defection 
from  Athens  was  unsuccessful  **. 

II.  STATE  OF  PARTIES  IN  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 

WAR. 

§  62.  The  collisions  between  the  two  principal 
powers  and  their  confederates  had  divided  the 
whole  of  Greece  into  two  conflicting  portions; 
every  state  was  now  compelled  to  declare  for  one 
or  the  other  of  these  leaders,  and  this  division 
superseded  all  former  associations,  whether  for 
festive  or  other  objects. 

The  armistice  had  not  quenched  the  fire  of 
discord,  and  a  breath  might  fan  it  into  a  flame. 
In  considering  the  accounts  of  the  occasion  of  the 
war,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  internal  tendency,  the  external  impulse,  and 
the  ostensible  pretext.  The  first  resulted  from 
the  efforts  to  obtain  the  ascendency  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  oppression  on  the  other,  or 
from  the  indignation  of  those  on  whom  the  yoke 
had  already  been  imposed;  and  like  most  inef- 
fectual crises  which  only  irritate  and  increase  the 
inflammation,  the  previous  hostilities  had   rather 

«$68.  n.62.  «  Thuc.  1.  140.  »  Thuc.  3.  2. 
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stimulated  than  allayed  the  animosity  of  the  com- 
batants. The  external  occasion  was  the  inter- 
ference of  Athens  with  the  colonial  disputes  of 
Corinth^  a  state  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious  of 
its  colonial  relations.  The  expelled  oligarchs  of 
Epidamnus  attacked  the  demus  of  their  parent- 
city  sword  m  hand^  and  the  latter  being  unable 
to  obtain  succours  from  Corc}Ta  was  assisted  by 
Corinth,  under  whose  auspices  Corcyra  had  founded 
the  colony  of  Epidamnus.  Hereupon  Corcyra, 
whose  democracy  was  almost  dissolved  in  anarchy, 
coalesced  with  the  oligarchical  fugitives  of  Epidam- 
nus. Corinth  was  supported  by  Megara,  which 
now  faithfully  adhered  to  the  mother-town,  Epi- 
daurus,  Hermione,  Troezen,  PhUus,  EUs,  Thebes, 
Paleis  in  Cephallenia,  Ambracia,  and  Leucas; 
Corinth  was  the  object  of  almost  universal  hatred. 
In  the  further  progress  of  the  war  Corinth  and 
Corc3n:xi  apphed  to  Athens,  whose  importance  in 
nautical  affairs  was  acknowledged  by  both;  but 
their  object  was  to  obtain  her  alliance  not  her 
arbitration  \  Athens  could  not  long  hesitate  as  to 
die  course  she  should  pursue.  Permanent  friend- 
ship was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  Corinth,  whilst 
a  league  with  Corcyra  might  promote  her  design 
of  destroying  the  Peloponnesian  power  at  sea. 
Pericles  accordingly  decided  for  the  league  with 
Corcyra,  which  proceeding  did  not,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Grecian  law,  involve  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  thirty  years'  armistice  on  the  part  of 
Athens.  Whilst  the  Athenians  and  Peloponne- 
sians  were  fighting  off  Corcyra  ^,  Corinth  and  its 

»  Thuc.  1.  24—43.  «  Thuc.  1.  46^65. 
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allies  were  exasperated  to  the  last  degree  by  the 
rigour  with  which  Athens  treated  the  Corinthian 
colony  Potidaea  in  Chalcidice*  This  city>  wavering 
in  its  forced  obedience  to  the  Athenians,  the  latter 
commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demolish  a  wall 
which  guarded  their  city  on  the  side  of  Pallene, 
give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and  dismiss  the 
Corinthian  Epidemiurgi.  A  secret  correspondence 
was  now  carried  on  between  Potidaea  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  the  former,  relying  upon  the 
assurances  of  assistance  it  had  received,  revolted 
from  Athens,  and  was  immediately  besieged.  The 
Peloponnesians  now  assembled  in  Sparta  to  com- 
plain of  danger  individually  and  collectively,  when 
the  Spartans,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  bold  Ephor 
Sthenelaidas,  resolved  on  war^.  As  the  thirty 
years'  truce,  however,  had  not  been  openly  and 
completely  violated  by  the  attack  which  Athens 
had  made  upon  a  town  in  Thrace,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  save  appearances  by  allying  various 
grievances  against  Athens,  and  these  served  for  the 
ostensible  pretext  of  the  war.  The  chief  accusa- 
tions were,  that  Athens*  had  imposed*  commercial 
restrictions  upon  Megara^;  that  she  had  neglected 
to  punish  the  Alcmseonidae,  who  were  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  Cylon's  adherents,  and  that  she 
tolerated  Pericles  ^.  They  then  declared  that  she 
should  be  required  to  consent  to  the  independence 
of  all  the  Greek  states  ®. 


»  Thuc.  1.  66—88.  *  Thuc.  1.  126.  sqa. 

•  Thuc.  1.  139:  Kai  lAoKiffrd  yt  vdvrtav  tai  MtiXoraTa  irpohXiyov, 
K.  r.  X.  This  co'iDcides  with  the  venement  allusions  to  the  subjects  coutaiued 
in  the  Attic  comedy.    Aristoph.  Pac.  609,  sqq. ;  Arcbarn.  509,  sqq. 

•  Aristoph.  ubi  sup.  ^  Thuc.  1.  126. 

•  Thuc.  1.139. 
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It  was  natural  that  Athens  should  decUne^  as 
soon  as  she  paused  in  her  career  of  aggrandise- 
ment. By  not  advancing  she  lost  ground,  and 
every  concession  entailed  a  long  train  of  losses. 
On  the  other  hand  what  a  boundless  prospect  was 
offered  to  the  stirring  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
Athenians  by  that  element  on  which  they  reigned 
supreme;  what  advantages  must  they  not  have 
hoped  to  derive  from  a  naval  war !  As  obviously 
as  this  would  seem  to  result  from  all  principles  of 
common  policy,  as  well  as  from  the  particular 
charact^  of  the  Athenians,  still  there  have  not  been 
wanting  numerous  writers,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  who  have  ascribed  the  war  to  per- 
sonal motives  in  Pericles,  and  those  not  of  the 
most  dignified  order.  Aristophanes^  attributes 
it  to  an  insult  offered  by  the  Megarians  to 
two  women  who  were  upon  intimate  terms  with 
Aspasia;  Diodorus^^  asserts  that  it  originated 
in  the  embarrassment  of  Pericles  when  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration  of 
the  public  revenue;  and  Plutarch ^^  says  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  the  fate  of 
Pheidias,  who  had  been  impeached.  It  is  impos- 
sible wholly  to  absolve  Pericles  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  been  guided  by  motives  of  a  personal 
nature  in  the  course  he  pursued;  and  the  strenuous 
Endeavours  of  modem  writers  to  dissolve  historical 


*  Pac.  540,  sqq.  Aristophanes  is  outdone  hv  the  Schol.  Thucyd.  vol.  v. 
334.  2nd  edit.:  m  ik  ^9iv  Sri  9id  tovto  riv  yf/ij^ov  tiffriyayB  dtSri  cX 
Miyapitc  'Afffraalav  n^v  BMffKoXov  JlepucKiovg  6ppurav  irSpviiv  aifTv^v 
kyKoXovvrtc*  According  to  Duns  of  Samos,  whose  partiality  it  is  easy  to 
explain,  and  Tbeophrastus,  who  not  unfreqnently  api>ean  to  have  been 
deficient  in  critical  acumen,  Aspasia  occasioned  the  Sainian  and  Peloponne- 
sian  wan.     Harpocr.  *A<nra9ia. 

»  Diod.  12.  38.  "  Plut.  Pericl.  32. 
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occurrences  from  all  connection  with  personal  con- 
siderations^ and  to  represent  the  public  acts  of 
kingdoms  and  states  as  exclusively  official^  and 
as  the  results  of  purely  political  calculations^  are 
as  imsuccessftil  as  they  are  useless.  Is  the 
patriot  to  be  debarred  from  carrying  into  execu- 
tion those  plans  which  he  may  consider  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  because  they  may 
be  fraught  with  advantage  to  himself  ?  Meiners  has 
successfully  vindicated  the  character  of  Pericles**. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Greek  states  during  this 
twenty-seven  years'  struggle  were  not  uniform  at 
every  part  of  the  period.  The  passion  by  which 
so  many  had  been  actuated  at  the  conunencement 
of  the  war  became  still  more  inflamed  and  acri- 
monious during  its  progress,  and  a  very  small 
niunber  of  them  occasionally  gave  ear  to  the 
dictates  of  calm  and  sober  reason.  The  immediate 
causes  of  the  rupture,  the  struggle  for  the  hege- 
mony on  the  one  side,  and  the  lust  of  power  and  love 
of  liberty  on  the  other,  lost  none  of  their  force 
wdth  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  whilst  most 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it  were  fully  conscious 
of  the  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated.  But 
they  did  not  contend  for  a  purely  political  principle ; 
the  struggle  was  not  between  despotism  and  liberty ; 
the  rancour  of  both  parties  was  increased  by  their 
difference  of  nationaUty,  and  the  war  found  con- 
stant aliment  from  the  variety  of  the  contending 
principles,  the  increasing  exasperation,  and  the 
particular  incitements  of  the  combatants;  they 
fought  less  for  any  common  cause  than  for  all 

''  Meiners,  Geech.  der  Wissensch.  id  Griecbeo].  und  R.  1.  123,  sqq. 
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sorts  of  separate  interests  arising  out  of  their 
Tarious  characters  and  positions ;  that  opposition 
which  had  at  first  been  political^  how  became 
national^  and  thus  the  war  struck  at  the  very  roots 
of  political  society  in  Greece. 

The  principal  opposition  laid  down  by  Thucy- 
dides  is  that  of  tribes  and  constitutions ;  but  this 
general  principle,  to  which  he  gives  so  much  pro- 
minency, was  greatly  modified  and  restricted  by 
particular  circumstances.  Wliat  has  been  observ- 
ed of  the  Greeks  in  general,  apphes  with  full 
force  to  Thucydides ;  their  scientific  mode  of  con- 
sidering subjects,  led  them  to  seek  a  imity  which 
did  not  exist  in  pohtical  life.  The  classification 
of  the  confederates  on  both  sides,  according  to 
the  two  first  principles  of  opposition,  is  merely 
iqpproximative ;  individual  circiunstances  prevailed 
to  too  great  an  extent  to  allow  of  so  broad  a 
distinction. 

I.  The  opposition  of  tribes,  or  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  Dorism  and  lonism,  of  the  inland  and 
the  maritime,  the  solid  and  fixed,  as  distinguished 
firom  the  unsettled  and  the  roving,  which  is  so 
firequently  noticed  by  Thucydides,  and  on  which  he 
dwells  with  such  complacency  ^^  especially  applies 
to  the  two  leading  states,  Sparta  and  Athens. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  extraction  had  considerable  weight  with  the 
latter ;  and  her  exertions  to  obtain  the  hegemony 
were,  doubtless,  accompanied  by  the  wish  to  up- 
hold Doric  usages  and  feelings,  but  Athens  was 

"  JLard  rb  Ivyyivic,  Thucyd.  6.  6}  76.  77.  68,  etc.;  proclamation  ad- 
dnmed  by  the  Dorians  to  the  Dorians,  6.  80 ;  the  pride  or  the  Dorians  on 
account  m  their  commanity  of  extraction,  6.  77  ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
lonians,  as  Kenots,  7.  5  (Gylippus)  ;  comp.  6.  82 ;  7.  57  ;  8.  25,  etc. 
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obyiously  actuated  by  a  more  selfish  policy,  atrd 
her  representation  of  the  Ionic  principle  was  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  hegemony^  which  she  asserted 
by  means  of  her  armies  and  fleet^^  and  which^  as 
the  ruling  state^  it  was  essentially  her  interest  to 
uphold.  But  in  their  declarations,  indeed,  the  two 
leading  powers  studiously  dwelt  upon  the  bond 
of  affinity,  whilst  every  exertion  was  made  to 
revive  the  half-forgotten  tie  between  mother  and 
daughter-towns,  and  to  apply  it  to  new  political 
combinations  ".  But  these  two  tribes  or  races  by 
no  means  comprised  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
these  conflicting  confederacies*  The  iSolian  and 
Achaean  tribes  were  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
contest,  as  well  as  various  others,  which  had  re^ 
mained  in  their  ancient  state  of  separation,  such  as 
the  mountain  races  around  Thessaly.  Most  of  the 
iSolic  tribes,  indeed,  and  especially  Thebes,  sided 
with  the  Dorians,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Sparta 
declared,  in  the  remarkable  proclamation  to  those 
who  were  desirous  of  joining  the  settlement  at 
Heraclea  in  Trachin,  that  the  Acheeans  were  not 
amongst  her  friends  ^.  Hence  it  results  that  what 
has  been  represented  as  a  division  of  parties,  based 
upon  the  difference  of  tribes,  was  in  reality  made 
in  conformity  to  political  interests,  which  must  be 
explained  from  the  peculiar  reasons^  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  particular  sentiments  of  the  vari- 
ous states  which  composed  it. 

The  force  of  external  circumstances  is  eminently 
perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  Synteleia. 


»*  Thiicyd.6.6;  6.82. 

'*  Thucyd.  3.  92 :   xai  rS>v  oXX^y  *BXXi|V4i»v  rhv  Pov\6iuvov  iicitKivov 
fir€iT9ai,  «-Xi^v  *lmnitv  Kai  *Axawv  Kal  lerriv  Av  dXXw  Wvmv. 
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Whilst  Athens  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  the  lonians  atid  Dorians  were  equally  impa- 
tient of  the  yoke,  and  upon  the  down£Etl  of  the 
Athenian  naval  power,  they  both  hastened  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that  the 
lonjans  set  the  example.  When  the  Athenians 
first  took  possession  of  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor> 
they  hsUi  respected  the  ties  of  consanguinity  in- 
deed *^;  but  they  afterwards  openly  declared  that  the 
right  of  the  stronger  was  the  only  bond  of  their 
confederacy  ^^  A  striking  contrast  to  this  system 
of  coercion  and  tetror  was  pi^esented  by  the  procla^ 
mation  of  freedom  which  went  forth  from  Sparta^, 
frnd  whidh  especially  conduced  to  loosen  the  bands 
of  the  Athenian  Synteleia.  The  creduUty  with 
which  the  Greeks  ever  listened  to  the  delusive  pro* 
mise  of  the  stranger,  was  proportioned  to  their  own 
deficiency  in  the  consistency  and  nK>deration  requi- 
site for  the  enjoyment  of  genuine  freedom.  Amongst 
the  free  allies  of  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  Chios, 
which,  however,  only  enjoyed  a  sort  of  half  Uberty, 
we  scarcely  find  any  lonians  at  alL  Those  states 
which  lay  without  the  reach  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, were  nearly  all  indifferent  to  the  tie  be- 
tween them  cmd  their  Greek  kinsmen,  such  as  the 
states  on  the  Pontus,  M assilia,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Doric  states,  Argos  and  Naupactus,  were, 
from  particular  reasons^  stanch  allies  of  Athens. 

The  key-stone  of  the  Peloponnesian  Sjrmmachia 
W68  the  hegemony  of  Sparta*  This  did  not,  how- 
over,  comprise  all  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
for  Argos  stood  alone,  and  was  even  hostile  to  it ; 
nor  were  all  its  members  Dorians,  as  the  Arcadians 

■•  Herod.  9.  106.  >M  ^-  »•  ^-  '*  Thucyd.  2.  8.  72 ;  4. 85. 
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were  of  ancient  Pelasgic  and  the  Eleans  of  Cauconic- 
iEtolian  extraction.  Nevertheless,  the  intercourse 
of  several  centuries,  and  the  influence  of  Doric  man- 
ners and  customs,  had  greatly  conduced  to  remove 
the  barriers  by  which  these  discordant  races  had 
been  divided.  The  nearest  ally  of  Sparta  without 
the  Peloponnesus  was  Megara,  but  not  solely  or 
especially  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  Dorism ; 
amongst  those  not  of  Doric  extraction  were  Thebes 
and  its  Boeotian  dependencies,  Locris  and  Phocis. 
Thebes  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  iEolian  Les- 
bians to  the  league,  by  reminding  them  of  their 
common  descent  from  an  iEolian  tribe  *^  Sparta 
called  upon  the  transmarine  Dorians  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  to  join  her^,  but  a  long  time  elapsed  before 
they  took  any  active  part  in  the  war.  Internal 
dissension  prevailed  amongst  the  states  in  Crete, 
isome  of  which  were  of  Doric  origin ;  and  even  the 
attack  of  the  Athenians  upon  Cydonia*^  did  not 
induce  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Peloponnesian 
cause. 

II.  The  opposition  of  constitutions.  This  did 
not  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  peculiarity  of  ex- 
traction ^,  but  only  coincided  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  diflTerence  of  tribes,  democracy  with  the 
lonians,  oligarchy  with  the  Dorians;  namely,  so 
far  as  the  two  leading  powers,  Athens  and  Sparta, 
declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  rival 
principles.  We  shall  afterwards  see  how  little  sin- 
cerity there  was  in  their  professions  of  interest  for 
the  causes  themselves ;  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution which  they  upheld  was  not  an  end  but  a 

«  Thucyd.  3. 2 ;  6.  5.  100.  »  Thucyd.  2.  7.  86. 

«  Tbncyd.  2.  86.  «  See  vol.  i.  260,  sqq. ;  comp.  66.  67. 
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means.  Such  is  the  character  which  Nicias  gives 
of  Sparta's  zeal  for  oligarchy  ",  and  the  self-inter- 
ested motives  of  Athens  were  equally  apparent. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  zeal  for  their  respective 
constitutions  had  a  considerable  share  in  determin- 
ing the  various  states  as  to  which  side  they  should 
espouse ;  but  even  this  was  not  so  much  a  result  of 
the  constitutions  in  themselves  as  of  the  ulterior 
advantages  which  they  expected  to  reap  from  them. 
Most  of  the  states  were  guided  by  the  selfish  but 
m^ural  policy  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  right 
of  ordering  their  own  affairs^  by  joining  one  or  the 
other  of  the  leading  combatants.  But  the  majority 
of  them  were  distracted  by  violent  party  animosi- 
ties at  home.  There  existed  in  very  few  any  uni- 
form or  decided  feeling  for  or  against  a  particular 
constitution ;  hence,  then,  while  nominally  and  os- 
tensibly they  belonged  to  the  two  confederacies. 
Hie  oligarchs  were  in  reaUty  almost  universally  in 
fiivour  of  Sparta  and  the  demus  of  Athens.  It 
was  upon  these  grounds  that  after  the  recovery  of 
Mytilene,  the  Athenian  Diodotus  recommended 
the  employment  of  clemency,  lest  they  should 
estrange  the  aflTections  of  the  popular  party  ^.  For 
that  reason  the  Athenians  were  so  mortified  by 
their  discomfiture  in  Sicily,  because,  contrary  to 
custom,  the  Syracusan  demus  had  fought  against 
them**.  Few  of  the  states  remained  steadfast  in 
their  external  relations  with  either  confederacy, 
which,  in  consequence  of  domestic  feuds,  fluctuated 
according  to  the  ascendant  which  either  party  hap- 
pened to  obtain  in  the  interior,  whilst  through  every 

*  ThucTd.  6.  1 1  :  ir^tv  ii  dXiyapx^ac  Itrtpovktifov^ay, 
**  Thucyd.  3.  47.  »  Thucyd.  7.  56. 
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vicissitude  the  demus  remained  devoted  to  the 
Athenian^  and  the  oligarchs  to  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy. Hence  Thebes  and  Megara,  whose  con- 
stitutions were  oligarchical,  refused  to  enter  into  an 
alUance  with  democratic  Argos*^,  But  whilst  all 
the  various  moving  principles  of  demagogy  and  oh- 
garchism  (some  of  which  were  of  a  personal  nature) 
appear  to  resolve  themselves  into  this  opposition 
of  constitutions,  and  to  explain  the  policy  which 
led  particular  states  to  side  with  the  Athenians  or 
Peloponnesians,  other  political  interests,  of  almost 
infinite  diversity,  affected  the  position  of  the  single 
states  in  the  respective  leagues.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  dated  from  an  earher  age,  on  which 
account  their  activity  was  most  apparent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Hence,  before  we  proceed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
collective  members  of  the  two  leagues,  according 
to  their  tribes,  constitutions,  and  other  motives 
of  action,  as  well  as  according  to  the  variations  in 
the  state  of  parties  during  the  war.  In  considering 
this  last  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
war  into  three  periods,  viz.,  from  its  commence- 
ment 2.  till  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
and,  3.  till  its  conclusion. 

I.  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  NICIAS. 

A.  ATHENIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

a.  The  Syntekia  (including  the  Lesbians  and  Chians.) 

The  states  included  under  the  Athenian  Synte- 
leia,  and  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  them  re- 

*•  Thacyd.  6.  81. 
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spectively,  have  already  been  described.  Although 
the  yoke  of  Athens  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the 
nobles  and  the  wealthier  orders,  it  is  probable  that 
in  various  communities  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence  was  common  to  all  classes.  But 
during  the  first  period  of  the  war  the  curse  of  dis- 
cord had  not  yet  poisoned  the  sources  of  Grecian 
society,  and  nobility  and  commonalty  were  aUke 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  eager  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  tyraimy  of  the  Athenians.  This 
however  in  most  cases  proceeded  from  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  upper  classes.  Those  states 
which  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  the  Athe- 
nian league,  betrayed  a  spirit  of  disaffection  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  mission  of 
Methynma  to  the  Peloponnesians  has  been  adverted 
to  above.  Potidaea  was  the  first  to  revolt  The 
indignant  iEgina  had  already  sent  clandestinely 
to  Sparta^,  when  Athens  prevented  the  proposed 
defection  by  expelling  the  whole  population  ^.  The 
defection  of  Mytilene  followed  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war,  and  upon  being  once  more  reduced, 
it  ceased  to  be  a  political  community  ^.  As  early 
as  the  year  430.  B.  C,  intestine  strife  had  broken 
out  in  Colophon,  whereby  the  Persians  obtained 
possession  of  the  tOMm  and  blockaded  the  citizens  in 
the  harbour  of  Notium;  these  dissensions  still  pre- 
vaOed  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  the  bias  of 
one  party  beingtowards  the  barbarians;  butthe  Athe- 
nians took  the  place,  and  only  suffered  their  own 
adherents  to  reside  there  under  Athenian  laws^. 

^  Pint.  Pericl.  29.  «•  Thuc.  2.  27 ;  Diodor.  12.  44. 

**  Thuc.  3. 1,  iqq. ;  Aristot  Pol.  5.  3.  3.  assigns  as  the  reason  of  its  defe^* 
tion ;  l(  lircirX^pwy  miuatta^  ytvofuviiC' 
<*  Thnc  3.  34,  sqq. ;  comp.  Arist  Pol.  6.  2. 12. 
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Chios  having  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  built 
new  walls^  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  took  the 
alarm^  and  they  caused  them  to  be  demolished ; 
whereupon  Chios  gave  pledges  for  its  fidelity '^ 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians  ex-^ 
pelled  the  Delians^  whom  they  suspected  of  carry- 
ing on  a  correspondence  with  Sparta'*;  but  their 
island  was  afterwards  restored  to  them;  When 
Brasidas  proclauned  freedom  to  the  Greek  settle*' 
ments  in  Chalcidice^  they  all  with  one  accord  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  Athens ;  Acanthus^  Stagira^ 
Amphipolis^  Torone,  Scione^  Mende,  etc.,  received 
the  Spartan  Uberator  with  open  arms^,  whilst 
Scione  crowned  him  with  a  golden  wreath,  as  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  ^.  Amphipolis  paid  him  the 
same  honours  after  his  death  as  it  had  previously 
done  to  Agnon,  the  founder  of  the  city**.  But 
the  demus  soon  after  succeeded  in  placing  Mende 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ^. 

b.  The  independent  confederates  of  Athens. 

{am-^  ^v/AfjuKxt^  avTOPOfjkoij  Thuc*  7.  57.) 

Eminently  distinguished  for  its  zeal,  fidelity,  and 
fortitude  in  danger  and  distress  was  Plataeae,  whose 
aversion  to  the  despotism  of  Thebes  equalled  its 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  But 
the  oligarchical  party  which  existed  there  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  entered  into  relations  with 
Thebes*',  and  thus  brought  ruin  and  desolation 


'I  Thuc.  4.  51.    On  the  caution  of  the  Chians,  oomp.  8. 24. 

»  Thnc.  6.  1.  »  Thuc  4. 85,  tqq. 

»*  Thuc.  4. 121.  »  Thuc.  6.  11. 

«  Thuc.  4.  131.  *'  —  tdlag  ivtxa  Swdfum^,  Thuc.  2.  2. 
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upon  their  native  town.  Such  of  the  Platseans  as 
had  fled  before  the  desthiction  of  their  city  he* 
came  denizens  in  Athens^  and  were  afterwards  re* 
moved  to  Scione  ".  The  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Nau* 
pactus  were  not  inferioi'  to  those  of  Plat^eee ;  its 
citizens^  grateful  to  Athens  for  having  rescued  them 
from  their  perilous  situation  in  Ithome,  and  estar 
blished  them  in  their  new  place  of  ^diode  ^,  nourished 
the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Spartans,  who  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  with  themselves.  The  conduct  of 
Corcyra  was  influenced  more  by  aversion  to  Co- 
rinth than  attachment  to  Athens.  Democratic 
feeling  here  degenerated  into  mob  violence.  Cor- 
cyra disclaimed  all  intention  of  breaking  the  ties 
of  aflinity  which  bound  it  to  the  Peloponnesians^ 
with  T^om  it  wished  to  keep  up  relations  of  frknd- 
thip^,  and  declared  that  it  only  intended  to  co- 
operate with  Athens  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
confederation.  Accordingly^  when  the  partisans 
of  the  Corinthian  oligarchy  were  butchered  with 
all  the  cruelty  of  fanatical  hostility,  Athens  re- 
ceived but  little  assistance  from  Corcyra.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Acarnanians  had  from  the 
second  year  of  the  war  been  in  the  interest  of 
Athens  *^  But  they  were  still  so  backward  in 
political  culture  that  their  proceedings  could  not 
be  guided  by  much  calculation  or  design  ^ ;  their 
chief  inducement  to  take  part  in  the  war  was  the 
hope  of  spoil,  and  they  joined  the  Athenians  out 
of  hatred  to  the  Corinthian  settlement,  and  possi- 
bly out  of  aversion  to  the  Corinthian  intercourse. 

»  Thuc.  5.  32.  »  Thur.  I.  103.  *>  Thuc.  3.  70. 

♦'  Tfcuc.  2.  9;  comp.  62.  *^  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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The  half-Greek  Argos  Amphilochium  was  espe- 
cially hostile  to  the  Ambraciots  who  were  spread 
over  the  neighbouring  coasts ;  the  Ambraciots  took 
the  city,  but  the  fugitives  having,  with  the  assistance 
of  Athens,  effected  their  return,  drove  out  the 
Ambraciots,  and  from  that  time  continued  faithful 
allies  of  the  Athenians**.  On  the  contrary,  the 
town  of  CEniadae**  and  the  tyrant  Euarchus  in 
Astacus**  were  for  the  Peloponnesians.  Mention 
occurs  *^  of  a  federal  council  (jcoLvhv)  of  the  Acar- 
nanians  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  in  Stratos,  the 
largest  town  in  the  country*^;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  that  body,  or  individual  commmiities  only 
were  in  alliance  with  Athens.  Cephallenia  and 
Zacynthus  fought  in  the  Athenian  ranks  rather 
from  compulsion  than  inclination  *®.  The  Ozolian 
Locrians  who  for  a  short  time  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Athenians,  displayed  the  usual  qualities  of 
the  barbarians,  venality,  rapacity,  and  faithless- 
ness ^.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  Spartan  army  the 
Amphissaeans  declared  for  the  Peloponnesians^. 
In  Thessaly  the  people  were  entirely  on  the  side 
of  Athens  *^ ;  but  the  tyranny  of  the  Dynasts  pre- 
vented them  from  following  the  natural  bias  of 
their  feelings.  But  in  consequence  of  the  distrac- 
tions which  prevailed  there,  the  ranks  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  swelled  by  detachments  from  Larissa, 
Pharsalus,  Crannon,  Gyrton,  Pherae,  etc.**,  and 
especial  mention  occurs  of  Polymedes,  Aristonus, 
and  the  Pharsalian  chief  Menon  ;  the  last  of  these 

«»  Thuc.  3. 68.  ♦*  Thuc.  2.  82.  *»  Thuc.  2.  30.  33. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  4.  6.  4.  ^  Thuc.  2. 80. 

^  Thuc.  7.  57  :  abrAvofioi  fiiv,  kotA  ik  rb  vri^utrticbv  naXXov  KaT%ipy6' 
tuvoi,  8r(  Oakdffefig  IkoAtow  *AOfivaXoi.    Comp.  2.  7. 66. 
•  lliuc.  3.  95.  *»  Thuc.  3.  101.  *«  Thuc.  4.  78. 

»*  Thuc.  2.  22. 
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sent  the  Athenians  during  their  attack  upon  the 
Mendean  settlement,  Eion  near  Amphipolis**,  twelve 
talents  and  two  or  three  hundred  horsemen  of  his 
own  **.  Some  of  the  mountain-tribes  around  Thes- 
saly,  consisting  of  iEnianes  or  CEtaeans**,  Dolo- 
pians,  and  Malians,  were  at  enmity  with  the  Do- 
rian colony  Heraclea^,  but  took  no  active  steps 
in  favour  of  the  Athenians  ^.  The  subject  of  the 
Italiots  and  Siceliots  will  be  treated  in  the  second 
chapter, 

B.  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  CONFEDERACY. 
a.  TTie  Peloponnesian  SymmacMa  properly  so  called. 

The  most  prominent  state  of  the  league  after 
Sparta  was  at  this  time  Corinth.  Though  its  at- 
tachment to  Sparta  had  dated  from  a  very  remote 
period,  it  had  never  been  intemperate,  or  wholly 
incompatible  with  friendship  for  Athens  and  its 
youthful  democracy*.  But  now  its  hatred  to 
Athens  reached  the  highest  pitch,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  protection  which  the  latter  afforded 
to  Corcyra,  its  rivalry  in  maritime  trade,  and  the 
irreparable  injury  it  had  done  to  the  colonial 
system  of  Corinth.  The  Argolic  towns,  Epidau- 
rus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  Halieis,  and  Phlius  ad- 
hered to  Sparta  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  with  their  wonted  zeal   and  fidelity,  which 


M  Thuc.  4.  7. 

**  lirircvin  vtviffraic  Uiotc ;  Ps.  Demosth.  de  Syntax.  173.  4.  5.  R ;  Dem. 
in  Aristocr.  686. 29. 

*»  See  vol.  i.  46.  n.  16.  »«  See  below. 

"  According  to  Ps.  Demostb.  in  Nesr.  Sparta  summoned  tbe  Malians, 
(Etseans  and  (!)  the  iEnianes  navBtiud  to  her  assistance  in  besieging  Platcic. 
It  is  not  very  surprising  that  they  did  not  obey  tbe  summons. 

»•  Vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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derived  additional  force  from  their  incessant^  and 
by  no  means  unfounded  apprehensions  of  Argos. 
Tegea's  neighbourly  relation  with  Sparta  had  been 
revived,  but  Mantinea^,  which  had  for  a  long 
time  leaned  towards  Argos,  showed  considerable 
lukewarmness  in  its  alUance  with  Sparta.  The 
remaining  states  of  Arcadia,  such  as  Orchomenus, 
etc.,  were  for  Sparta.  However,  even  at  that 
period  the  Arcadians  evinced  the  readiness  to  serve 
for  pay  which  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  in  their  character;  and  even  Asiatic 
barbarians  could  purchase  the  services  of  Arcadian 
bands  ^.  Megara,  still  reckoning  itself  amongst 
the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  as  before  its  separation 
from  Corinth,  groaned  beneath  the  yoke  of  oli- 
garchs, but  even  the  lower  orders  were  probably 
exasperated  against  their  insolent  neighbours^  who, 
besides  preventing  them  from  disposing  of  their 
hardly-earned  produce  ^^,  devastated  their  sterile 
lands  twice  every  year^.  Pellene  in  Achaia  was 
induced  to  enter  the  Symmachia  from  jealousy  and 
fear  of  its  opposite  neighbour  Naupactus  ^\ 

b.  Other  Members  of  the  Confederacy  without 
the  Peloponnesus. 

Amongst  these  the  first  place,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  public  opinion,  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Delphic  oracle  and  its  Hierarchy.  The  Pythia 
openly  declared  that  the  Delphic  god  would  em- 
ploy his  whole  power  in  favour  of  Sparta  ^*     The 


••  Its  troops  arc  roentioDed,  Thucyd.  3.  107.  HI. 
*>  'JTiuc.  3.  34.  •»  Aristoph.  Acharn.  619,  »qq. 

«  See  below,  $  63.  n.  4.  «  Thuc.  2.  9. 

^  Thuc.  1.  118  :  Kai  avrbg  i^rf  ^vXX^if/cadai  Kai  irapoKoXovfUvoc  Kai 
ai:Xi}roc*     Corop.  2.  54. 
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intimate  connection  which  had  subsisted  firom  the 
earliest  times  between  the  oracle  and  its  pious  be- 
liever Sparta,  and  the  fear  which  the  oligarchs  en- 
tertained of  the  Phocians,  drew  the  bands  of  their 
union  still  closer  than  before.  But  an  oligarchy 
upheld  by  Sparta  appears  to  have  maintained  an 
opposition  between  the  Phocians  and  Athenians, 
which  was  entirely  at  variance  with  the  popular 
feeling^.  Their  enmity  to  the  Thessalian  Dynasts, 
the  efibcts  of  which  had  usually  been,  tliat  the 
Phocians  were  found  amongst  the  enemies  of 
Thessaly,  still  existed,  it  is  true  ^ ;  but  it  had  lost 
the  greater  part  of  its  force,  as  the  whole  of  these 
were  not  opposed  to  Athens.  But  the  first  place, 
in  point  of  strength,  must  be  assigned  to  Thebes, 
which,  though  governed  by  ohgarchs,  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  Athens  in  consequence  of  her 
cruelty  to  Plataese.  The  rest  of  the  Boeotians^ 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  some  of  them 
by  compulsion,  as  was  the  case  with  Thespise, 
which,  despite  of  its  hereditary  aristocracy,  was 
disaffected  to  the  Thebans,  wherefore,  being  ac- 
cused of  an  understanding  with  Athens,  it  was  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  war  deprived  of  its  walls  by 
the  Thebans^.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
also  partisans  of  Athens  and  democracy  in  other 
Bceotian  towns,  and  even  in  Orchomenus  ^,  which 
had  at  one  time  o^ered  a  retreat  to  oligarchical 
fugitives,  and  still  was  the  stronghold  of  equestrian 
aristocracy.  Amongst  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  who 
were  accustomed  to  follow  the  example  of  Thebes, 

•»  Comp.  above,  $  61.  «  Vol.  i.  §  27.  n.  37. 

"7  Thuc.  4.  93,  mentions  the  Haliartians,  Coronsans,  CopsBanf,  and  others 
about  the  lake  (irtpi  ri^v  \iuvtip),  Thespians,  Tanagrasans,  and  Orcbomenians. 
••  Thuc.  4.  133.  »  Thuc.  4.  76. 
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oligarchy  likewise  prevailed  ^^  The  Thessalian 
Dynasts  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  not- 
withstanding their  oligarchy,  they  rarely  or  never 
crossed  their  frontier  to  assist  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  little  district  of  Doris,  being 
harassed  by  the  irruptions  of  the  CEteeans,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  This  occasioned  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  colony  Heraclea,  in 
Trachin,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war^S  which  was 
designed  to  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  time 
of  war;  but  the  neighbouring  mountaineers,  the 
iEnianes  (CEtaeans),  Dolopians,  and  Malians,  op- 
posed it  from  the  beginning'*,  and  the  narrow- 
minded  Spartan  oligarchy  never  suffered  it  to  at- 
tain maturity  within '\  The  iEtolians  first  fought 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Acamanians^*  and  Naupactus, 
and  latterly  to  defend  themselves  against  the  army 
which  invaded  their  territory  under  the  command 
of  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  '^  In  Acarnania  we 
have  seen  that  CEniadse  and  Astacus  were  for  the 
Peloponnesians.  Ambracia,  Anactorion,  and  Leu- 
cas  sided  with  Corinth  out  of  hatred  to  the  arro- 
gant and  importunate  Corcyraeans.  Even  the 
Epirot  Chaones  fought  for  the  Peloponnesians'^, 
doubtless  on  account  of  their  aversion  to  Corcyra. 
On  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  Chalcidice,  and 
the  barbarian  Bottiaeans  adhered  to  the  confe- 
derates. The  collection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  cities  within  Olynthus  had  very  im- 

7«  Thuc.  1. 108.  ▼»  Thuc.  3.  92 ;  Diodor.  12.  77. 

7*  Thuc.  ubi  sup.  5.  51.  Afterwards  Agis  inarched  out  from  Decelea 
against  the  (Etsans,  xard  riiv  vaXaidv  txQpav.  Thuc.  8.  3.  On  the 
subsequent  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  by  the  Gltsans,  see  Xen. 
Hell.  I.  2. 18. 

"  Thuc.  3.93  ;  5.  12.  '*  Vol.  i.  p.  137.  n.  39. 

7*  Thuc.  3.  97,  sqq.  '«  Thuc.  2.  80. 
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portant  results.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  Botti- 
seans^  when  the  Persian  general  Artabazus  caused 
some  Chalcidians^  under  Critobulus  to  be  removed 
thither  from  Torone";  hereupon^  in  the  year 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Macedonian 
king  Perdiccas  collected  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  Athenian  colonies  within  the  walls  of 
Olynthus^.  From  that  time  Olynthus  constituted 
a  general  capital,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Megalopolis,  which  in  a  later  age  formed  the 
focus  and  centre  of  the  Arcadian  townships ;  but 
it  had  destroyed  the  several  cities  whose  inha- 
bitants had  been  transferred  to  it^^.  When  the 
Chalcidians  are  afterwards  mentioned,  the  Olyn- 
thians  are  frequently  meant  ®°.  In  examining  the 
character  of  these  Graeco-Thracian  towns  in  ge- 
neral, we  must  especially  bear  in  mind  the  mixed 
nature  of  their  respective  populations,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  barbarians. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  custom,  the 
Achaeans,  with  the  exception  of  Pellene,  did  not 
take  any  active  part  in  the  contest.  Patrae  laid 
no  restrictions  upon  the  traflSc  of  Athens,  but  at  the 
same  time  allowed  a  Corinthian  fleet  the  use  of 
its  harbour".  To  the  neutral  states  we  may  more- 
over add  Melos  and  Thera,  Crete,  Cyrene,  the 
Pontic  states,  ApoUonia  on  the  Ionian  sea,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italiots,  and  Massilia. 

Unfortunately  both  parties  must  be  reproached 
with  having  drawn  barbarians  into  their  quarrel. 
The  Macedonian  Perdiccas,  whose  imbecile  and 


"  Herod.  8.  127.  i*  Thuc.  1 .  68  ;  Diod.  12.  34. 

^  Thuc.  ubi  jiup.  w  e.  g.  Thuc.  2.  68.  79.  101.  4,  7.  79. 

"  Thuc.  2.  83.  84. 
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wavering  conduct  places  him  on  a  par  with  Tis- 
saphernes^  fiilly  deserves  the  name.  Thrace  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  favour  of  Athens ;  parti- 
cular mention, must  be  made  of  Sitalces,  prince  of 
the  Odrys»  %  whose  son  Sadocus  had  become  an 
Athenian  citizen®^;  both  mercenaries  and  slaves 
went  regularly  to  Athens.  But  Sparta  incurred 
universal  obloquy  by  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
Persian  monarch®*,  a  measure  which  had  been  de- 
cided upon  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war®* ;  but 
this,  though  it  commenced  its  journey,  never 
reached  its  destination.  Several  succeeding  em- 
bassies were  equally  unsuccessful®^,  and  a  similar 
destiny  attended  one  which  set  out  fix)m  Athens, 
but  retraced  its  steps  upon  being  informed  of  the 
death  of  Artaxerxes  *'.  How  distinctly  may  we 
here  perceive  the  prelude  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas ! 

2.    FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  NICIAS  TILL  THE  DIS- 
COMFITURE  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  IN  SICILY. 

The  revival  of  a  friendly  feehng  between  Sparta 
and  Athens  had  been  at  last  prevented  by  Brasidas 
and  Cleon  alone,  the  former  remarkable  for  his 
Uiilitary  genius,  the  latter  notorious  for  riot  and 
debauchery®.  Their  death  was  followed  by  the 
peace  of  Nicias,  a  crude  and  ineffective  expedient, 
which  only  served  to  remove  the  temporary  griev- 

«  Thuc.  2.  29. 

^  Thuc.  2.  67  ;  Aristoph.  Acharn.  145.  Compare,  on  the  subject  of  the 
kiogdom  of  the  Odryss,  Kort'dm  z.  Gesch.  hell.  Straatsverf.  169,  sqq. 

«  Thuc.  2.  7.  w  Thuc.  2.  67. 

^  One  of  the  kind's  answers,  intercepted  by  the  Athenians,  contained  the 
following  words,  which  would  almost  appear  to  have  been  written  in  jest, 
Thuc.  4.  50 :  oi  y ly v^okuv  (jbv  paffuia)  5,  ri  fiovXovrai  *  TroXXfoy  ydp 
IkQovTiav  irptffPiiav  ovdkva  rai/rii  Xiyciv. 

^  Thuc.  ubi  sup.  «  ITiuc.  5.  16. 
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ances  which  had  borne  most  recently  upon  the 
contending  parties,  but  brought  with  it  no  radical 
and  lasting  cure  for  the  evils  which  existed,  incapable 
of  reconciling  the  combatants,  and  of  inspiring  them 
with  any  confidence  in  its  duration.  It  stipulated, 
amongst  other  points,  that  all  should  have  unim- 
peded access  to  the  national  sanctuary  in  Delphi, 
and  that  the  Autonomia  of  that  institution  should  be 
respected ;  that  the  Thracian  towns  Argilos,  Sta- 
^a.  Acanthus,  Scolos,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  neutral,  with  the 
reservation  of  a  right  in  Athens  to  persuade  them 
to  join  her  confederacy  if  she  should  think  proper. 
Amphipolis,  Scione,  Torone,  and  Sermylus  became 
dependent  upon  Athens®^,  etc.  Corinth,  Megaraj, 
Thebes,  and  Elis  violently  opposed  the  ratification 
of  the  peace,  but  the  majority  of  voices  at  the 
Peloponnesian  congress  decided  in  favour  of  it  ^. 
Sparta  entered  into  another  t^reaty  with  Athens  ®\ 
Hereupon  violent  distractions  arose  amongst  the 
Peloponnesians,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
political  blindmaA's  buff  at  the  time  of  the  league 
pf  Cambray,  the  holy  alliance,  and  the  quad- 
ruple treaty  of  Herrenhausen  and  Wusterhau- 
sen.  The  league  which  Sparta  concluded  with 
Athens  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians was  foreign  to  the  spirit,  and  incompatible 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy; but  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  excited 
was  converted  into  consternation  and  rage  when 
the  final  clause  of  that  treaty  became  known. 
This  declared  that  if  Athens  or  Sparta  thought 

•  Thuc.  5. 18.  w  Thuc.  5.  17. 

»•  Thuc  5.  23. 
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proper  to  take  from  or  add  to  it,  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  do  so  without  any  infraction  of  its 
provisions  on  either  side.  Sparta,  who  thus 
abandoned  her  allies,  and  even  coalesced  with 
their  enemies  in  oppressing  them,  was  assailed  by  a 
whole  host  of  angry  passions ;  suspicion,  jealousy, 
terror,  and  indignation  took  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  allies.  The  frail  bond  which  had  united 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  could  not  withstand 
this  shock.  Corinth  invited  Argos  to  enter  into  a 
coalition  against  Sparta^;  Argos,  still  indignant 
at  the  loss  of  Cynuria^%  was  by  no  meags  averse 
to  the  proposal.  Mantinea,  whose  differences  with 
Tegea  had,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  broken 
out  into  actual  hostilities  ^,  and  which,  during  the 
war  against  Athens,  had  conquered  the  land  of  the 
Arcadian  Parrhasians,  was  particularly  apprehen- 
sive of  the  resentment  of  Sparta  ^* ;  democracy 
became  a  means  to  promote  an  alliance  between 
them.  In  a  like  predicament  was  Elis,  which  had 
reduced  the  Lepreatians,  whereupon  Sparta  had 
despatched  a  body  of  Hoplitse  to  their  aid,  and  re- 
stored the  independence  of  Lepreum^.  Lastly,  the 
Thracian  towns^  were  fearful  lest  they  might  again 
fall  under  the  yoke  of  Athens.  Corinth  prosecuted 
the  affair  with  the  greatest  ardour  and  alacrity,  whilst 
Thebes  and  Megara  limited  their  interference  to 
words,  out  of  repugnance  to  an  alliance  with  the 
democratic  Argos  ^.  Tegea,  where,  however,  a 
hostile  faction  was  not  idle^,  as  well  as  Orcho- 


»»  Thuc.  5.  27.  w  Thuc.  5.  1 4.  41. 

M  Thuc.  4.  134.  w  Thuc.  6. 29. 


»•  Thuc.  5.  31.  49.  ^  Thuc.  5.  31 . 

^'  ITiuc.  ubi  sup.  »  Thuc.  6.  62.  63. 
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menus**^,  Epidaurus,  etc.,  still  adhered  to  Sparta. 
Corinth  finding  itself  unable  to  eflTect  a  general 
league  against  Sparta,  became  greatly  alarmed, 
and  strange  plots  and  counterplots  now  ensued. 
Corinth  failed  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
alliance  between  Thebes,  Megara,  and  the  Thra- 
cian  towns,  and  afterwards  with  Argos,  in  order 
by  that  means  to  gain  access  to  Sparta  *®^  But 
the  mutual  suspicion  of  Athens  and  Sparta  once 
more  awoke.  The  restitution  of  those  places 
which  had  been  occupied  during  the  war  was  de- 
ferred, and  Athens  retained  possession  of  Pylos. 
The  Spartans  required  Thebes  to  cede  Panacton 
to  the  Athenians,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  Pylos 
for  themselves  *^.  But  the  Thebans  razed  Panac- 
ton to  the  ground,  and  excited  firesh  disturbances. 
Argos,  fearing  that  Athens  might  become  a  party 
to  Sparta's  negociations  with  Thebes,  endeavoured 
to  become  reconciled  with  Sparta  *^ ;  but  Athens 
feeling  indignant  at  the  demolition  of  Panacton, 
Alcibiades  complained  of  the  intrigues  of  Sparta, 
and  sent  clandestinely  to  Argos  *^.  Argos  here- 
upon again  joined  its  ancient  ally  Athens,  and 
relying  upon  its  support,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Elis  and 
Mantinea,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  Olymp. 
90.  1 ;  420.  B.  C. ;  each  state  being  precluded 
firom  entering  into  a  separate  league  with  Sparta*^. 
Thus  Corinth  once  more  declared  for  Sparta  ^^. 
The  Eleans  forbade  the  Spartans  to  attend  the 


«»  Thuc.  6.  61.  »®»  Thuc.  6.  37.  38. 

»«  Thuc.  6.  36.  »«»  Thoc.  6.  40.  41. 

^  Thuc  6.  42,  sqq.  »«  Thuc.  6.  44,  tqq. 
»«  Thuc  6.  48. 
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Ol5anpic  festival**^;  Alcibiades  conquered' Patrae 
for  Athens^  and  erected  long  walls  there  *^;  and 
the  Argives  ravaged  the  territory  of  Epidaunis. 
Meanwhile  a  breach  once  more  ensued  between 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  because  the  latter  had  thrown 
a  garrison  into  Heraclea  in  Trachin,  upon  pretence 
of  defending  it  against  its  hostile  neighbours,  but 
Sparta  hesitated  to  commence  hostilities  '^.  This 
wild  disorder  lasted  for  several  years,  until  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
war,  at  length  put  an  end  to  this  shadow  of  a 
confederacy.  The  Eleans  had  retired  before  the 
engagement,  because  the  allied  army  had  refused 
to  march  against  the  Lepreatians  at  their  request  ^^ 
Sparta  now  restored  peace  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  endeavoured  to  provide  for  its  continuance  by 
introducing  oligarchy  into  somd  of  the  cities  least 
to  be  depended  upon,  such  as  Argos  "S  Sicyon  *", 
Achaia  *">  Pellene  "*,  etc*  In  the  meantime, 
through  the  victory  of  the  demus  over  the  oli- 
garchs in  Argos,  the  Athenians  bad  soon  recovered 
that  city,  and  now  advised  the  Argives  to  build 
long  walls,  the  bulwark  of  democracy  and  the 
Athenian  confederacy  *^.  This,  however,  did  not 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peloponnesus,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  Argives  fought  amongst  the 


^^  Thnc.  6.  49. 

><^  Thuc.  5.  53.  A  PatraBan  said,  the  Atheniant  will  devour  us ;  Alcibiades 
replied :  *I(Twc — KarA  funphv  nal  Kard  ro^c  "fSSaCt  AaKiStufidvioi  dk  icarit 
T^v  Kt6a\r^v  kcu  d9p6ws.    Plat.  Alcib.  15. 

"»  Thuc.  6.  62.  "0  Thuc.  6.  62. 

>"  Thuc.  6.  76.  79.  »••  Thuc.  5.  82. 

*>*  Thuc.  ubi  sup. 

"*  It  is  evident,  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4. 17,  compared  with  Died.  16.  68, 
that  Pellene  alone  is  to  be  understood  whenever  Achaia  is  mentioned  in 
Xenophon.  Comp.  my  Disput  de  Veterum  Scriptorum  Grscorum  Levitate, 
etc.  p.  8.  9.  Lips.  1826. 

«>*  Thuc.  6.  82. 
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Athenians  in  Sicily  and  in  Asia^^^  and  served 
against  the  oligarchists  in  Athens  ^^^  Sparta  did 
not  make  any  direct  atiack  upon  them.  More* 
over,  although  Athenians  had  fought  at  Mantinea, 
the  peace  continued  to  subsist  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  form  at  least>  for  some  time  after*^ 
wards,  till  Alcibiades  at  length  set  the  conscience 
of  the  Spartans  at  rest,  and  provoked  them  to 
fortify  Decelea.  Meanwhile  Athens  committed  an 
act  of  unparalleled  outrage  upon  Melos,  which,  with 
a  Dorian  population,  had  preserved  a  strict  neu- 
trality. The  Athenians  commanded  the  inhabit 
tants  to  join  their  maritime  confederacy  against 
the  Spartans,  and  upon  their  refusal,  they  took 
the  place,  slaughtered  the  men,  and  reduced  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery  *". 

The  tide  of  war  rolled  towards  Sicily.  That 
confusion  and  absence  of  all  steadfastness  and  cOn* 
sistency  in  alliance  and  counter-alliance  which 
characterized  the  mothe]>-counirjr  had,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  prevailed  here.  The  policy 
of  the  Italiots  seemed  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
object  of  maintaining  tranquillity  and  consulting 
their  own  safety :  none  of  the  states  of  that  island 
evincing  any  disposition  to  take  part  in  the  War 
which  distracted  the  mother-country.  Such  wad 
the  preponderance  of  Syracuse,  that  every  other 
calculation  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  appre- 
hensions to  which  the  grasping  disposition  of  that 
state  gave  rise.  But  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
war,  the  principle  of  relationship  operated  as  an 
additional  bond  of  alliance  amongst  the  enemies  of 

"•  Thuc.  7.  37  ;  8.  28.  "^  Thuc.  8.  86. 

iw  Thuc.  6.  84,  iqq. 
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Syracuse.  Leontini,  suffering  from  the  oppression 
of  Syracuse,  had,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  sent 
the  orators,  Gorgias  and  Tisias,  to  ask  assistance 
of  the  Athenians  "^ ;  the  Chalcidian  settlements  in 
alliance  with  it  had  made  a  similar  application, 
upon  the  ground  of  their  Ionic  origin  *^.  But  the 
Doric  Camarina  was  also  in  league  with  them, 
whilst  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Messana, 
though  that  city  was  not  exempt  from  dissensions, 
were  attached  to  the  Athenian  party  till  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war*^\  Syracuse  was  supported  by  all 
the  other  Siceliots,  except  Agrigentum,  which  kept 
aloof  from  both  parties,  as  well  as  by  the  island  of 
Lipara^^and  Locri^*\  On  the  other  hand  Rhe- 
gium,  impelled  by  hatred  to  Locri,  sided  with 
Leontini  and  Athens  "*.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
war,  the  noble  Sjrracusan,  Hermocrates,  adjusted 
the  differences  of  the  contending  parties  ^^.  Dis- 
sensions having  arisen  in  Leontini,  the  demus  was 
expelled,  after  which  the  oligarchists  being  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  town,  united  with  Syracuse  ^. 

The  recommencement  of  hostilities  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  great  Athenian  army  to  Sicily,  were 
occasioned  by  the  assault  of  the  Selinuntians  on 
Egesta,  a  city  not  of  purely  Grecian  origin.  Seli- 
nus  was  in  relations  of  friendship  with  Syracuse, 
and  Egesta  sent  to  Athens  for  assistance,  its  am- 
bassadors being  accompanied  by  some  of  the  ex- 
pelled democrats  of  Leontini  *^.  In  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  war^^,  Olymp.  91,^;  415.  B.  C,  the 

"0  Thttcyd.  3.  86;  Diodor.   12.  53;  corop.  Plato  Hipp.  Maj.  282.  A.; 
Paus.  6. 17.  4.  »*►  Tlmcyd.  3. 86. 

>«  Thucyd.  4. 2. 24. 26 ;  5.  4.  »»  Thucyd.  3.  88. 

«»  Thucyd.  4.  2.  24.  25.  »»*  Thucyd.  3.  86 ;  4.  2. 24.  25. 

>«  Thucyd.  4. 59,  sqq.  »«  Thucyd.  5.  4. 

^  Thucyd.  6.  6. 19.  ««  Thucyd.  7.  28. 
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Aigives  and  Megarian  fugitives,  besides  the  Nesiotae, 
joined  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Syra- 
cuse, for  it  was  against  that  city  that  their  prepara- 
tions were  chiefly  directed,  whilst  the  Mantineans 
and  Cretans  served  for  pay  *^.  The  towns  of  the 
Italiots,  and  even  Rhegium  amongst  the  number  ***, 
now  almost  unanimously  sought  to  remain  neuter. 
Tarentum  and  Locri  refused  to  allow  the  Athenians 
to  land  "S  and  Crotona  afterwards  forbade  them  to 
march  through  its  territory  "^  It  was  not  till  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peloponnesian  party  had  been 
effected  in  the  following  year,  that  Thurii  and 
Rhegium  assisted  the  Athenians  ^^^  Amongst  the 
Siceliots,  Naxos  voluntarily  espoused  the  cause  of 
Athens;  but  Catana^^,  which  was  surprised  by 
Pericles,  did  so  partly  by  compulsion.  At  first 
Gela  alone  declared  for  Syracuse,  Camarina  re- 
maining neuter  ^^.  But  the  ranks  of  both  par- 
ties received  gradual  reinforcements.  Troops  from 
those  states  which  respectively  belonged  to  the  Athe- 
nian and  Peloponnesian  leagues,  arrived  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  before  Syracuse.  The 
muster-roll  of  Thucydides*^  is  an  extraordinary 
document,  for  in  enumerating  the  combatants  on 
both  sides,  he  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  record 
several  facts  totally  at  variance  mth  the  division 
which  he  attempts  to  establish,  viz.,  into  Dorians 
and  lonians.  The  Athenians,  among  whom  were 
counted  the  Lemnians,  Imbrians,  and  the  cleruchi 
of  iEgina  and  Histiaea,  were  supported  by  war- 
riors from  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Styra  and  Carystus  in 

'»  Thacyd.  6.  43.  «»  Thucyd.  6.  44. 

w*  HnKyd.  ubi  Mip.  »••  Thucyd.  7.  36. 

«»  Thncyd.  7.  36.  •»*  Thucyd.  6.  61. 

»»  Thucyd.  6.  67.  87.  »>•  Thui^d.  7.  57.  68. 
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Euboea ;  lonians  from  the  Cyclades  Ceos,  Andros, 
Tenos,  and  from  Miletus,  Samos,  and  Chios; 
iEolians  from  Methymna,  Tenedos,  and  iEnos; 
Dorians  from  Rhodes,  Cythera,  Corcyra ;  Achaeans 
from  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus — all  islanders  or 
inhabitants  of  maritime  districts,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Corcyi'a,  compelled  to  perform  service. 
To  these  must  be  added  Messenian  Dorians  from 
Naupactus  and  Pylos,  democratic  fugitives  from 
Megara,  Argives  impelled  by  hatred  to  Sparta  and 
the  self-interested  calculations  of  individuals  % 
Mantineans  and  other  Arcadians  ^^,  ^Etolians  and 
Cretans  for  pay,  Acamanians  on  account  of  their 
friendship  for  Demosthenes,  and  perhaps  allured  by 
the  hope  of  spoil,  and  lastly,  a  party  from  Thurii 
and  Metapontum,  Rhegimn  ^^,  Naxos,  and  Catana. 
The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  Camarina,  Gela,  Seli- 
nus,  and  Himera ;  the  only  Spartan  amongst  them 
was  Gylippus.  The  most  ardent  of  the  combatants 
were  the  Corinthians,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians, 
The  Arcadians,  constrained  by  their  oligarchs  the 
Sicyonians,  fought  for  hire,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Thebans  were  inspired  by  their  inveterate  hatred 
to  Athens.  Thespiae  had,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  endeavoured  to  cause  an  insurrection  in 
Sicily  ^^.  Lastly,  Cyrene  had  sent  two  triremes 
and  commanders  "^  The  Sicilians  fought  first  on 
the  one  side,  then  on  the  other  ^^.  Athehs  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  to  its  cause  the  Etruscans  and 
Carthaginians  "*. 

"^  *ApytXot  iikv  oif  rrjc  ^vfiftaxUtQ  sviKa  fiaXXov,  ^  r^c  AaKidatfiovlii>v  r« 
ixBpac  Kai  rtjg  irapavrtKa  tKatrroi  Idlac — ^KoXoitBow. 

**  iiri  roifg  itl  troXtfiiovg  tr^'uriv  AiroSeiKvvfikvovc  ikvai  iUa9&rtc> 
»»  Comp.  Thucyd.  7.  33.  36  »«  Thucyd.  6.  96. 

»"  Thucyd.  6.  68.  •«  Thucyd.  7. 1. 

»*»  'J'hucyd.  6.  88. 
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III.  FROM  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS 
IN  SICILY  TILL  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR. 

All  previous  relations  were  now,  with  few  excep- 
tions, (Kssolved.  Individuals  eagerly  sought  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  as  mercenaries,  while  the  commu- 
nities were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  exhausted 
treasuries ;  this  was  aggravated  by  the  dissensions 
which  broke  out  in  the  interior  of  various  states, 
and  especially  those  which  dread  of  the  Athenian 
power  had  hitherto  held  in  tranquillity  and  sub- 
jection. The  deraus  was  still  generally  in  favour 
of  Athens  ^**,  but  the  oligarchs  once  more  raising 
their  heads,  contracted  engagements  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  pi^pared  to  throw  off  the  Athe- 
nian supremacy.  The  Athenian  party  had  been 
driven  out  from  many  states  which  had  preserved 
their  independence,  and  amongst  others  from 
Thurii,  whereupon  the  banished  Rhodian  Dorieus 
took  the  command  of  a  Thurian  squadron  against 
the  Athenians  ^.  The  Peloponnesians  now  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  effecting  the  final  destruction 
of  their  exhausted  adversary,  whilst  the  expecta- 
tion of  sharing  in  the  i^il  of  their  once  haughty 
but  now  £stllen  mistress,  allured  to  the  war  large 
detachments  from  the  west;  Syracuse,  Selinus, 
Tarentimi  and  Locri^*^,  sent  ships  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Peloponnesians.  But  still  more  per- 
nicious than  this  state  of  agitation  and  excitement 
were  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  and  afterwards 
of  Lysander,  and  no  previous  feature  in  the  war 

«*«  Thocyd.  8.  8. 

*^  Ps.  Plat,  in  vit.  Lys.  9. 322 ;  comp.  Thucyd.  8.35. 39;  Xenoph.  Hell.  1. 
1.1;  1.5.19. 
>«  Thncyd.8.27.91. 
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had  operated  so  injuriously  to  the  character  of 
the  nation  at  large,  as  the  disgraceful  avarice 
which  induced  them  to  flock  around  the  barba- 
rians, Tissaphernes  and  Phamabazus,  who  no 
longer  feared  the  Greeks  after  the  disasters  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  Alcibiades  set  the  exam- 
ple, but  he  was  too  proficient  in  political  wiles 
and  subtilties  to  be  duped  by  the  clumsy  artifices 
of  Tissaphernes,  whom  he  very  soon  moulded 
to  his  own  purposes ;  Sparta  soon  followed  his 
example,  and  incurred  just  reprehension  by  her 
three  treaties  with  Tissaphernes  **%  in  which  she 
abandoned  the  Greeks  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia, 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  afterwards  did  at  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas.  But  many  of  these  maritime 
states  gradually  withdrew  from  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. Amongst  these  were  Chios,  (though  not 
without  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  demus, 
which  it  required  all  the  severity  and  determination 
of  the  oligarchs  to  overcome  ^^,)  Erythrae,  Clazo- 
menae,  Lebedos,  Methymna,  and  Mitylene,  which 
had  again  raised  itself  from  its  ruins.  To  these 
must  be  added  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  which  dis- 
played great  energy  in  their  opposition  to  Athens, 
Rhodes,  Abydos,  Lampsacus,  Byzantium,  and  Tha- 
sus,  whence,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  party  were 
soon  after  expelled  ^^,  Olymp.  92.  3,  and  at  length, 
to  the  inexpressible  dismay  of  the  Athenians,  Eu- 

"7  Thucyd.  8.  IS.  37.  68. 

^**  Tiiucyd.  8. 15. 23. 38 ;  Diodonis,  13. 65,  namtes  that  the  LacedeiDoiiiaA 
Cratesippidaa  brought  back  Cbian  exiles,  01.  92.  4,  who  thereupon  expelled 
six  hundred  of  their  adversaries.  The  Prostate  of  the  demus  appear  to  have 
been  banished  first ;  thej  propitiated  the  Lacedemonian  by  means  of  bribes. 
Divisions  amongst  the  oligarchs  themselves  had  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
some  of  them. 

*^  X  en.  Hell.  1. 1.  32.  Com  p.  respecting  the  recovery  of  Thasus,  Olymp. 
93.  1,  by  Thrasybulus,  1.  4.  9  ;  Diodor.  13.  72. 
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boea^^,  which  endeavoured,  like  Athens,  to  con- 
nect its  dependent  towns  with  the  sea  by  means 
of  long  walls,  and  unite  itself  to  the  continent  by 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Euripus.  By  the  sea- 
sonable estabhshment  of  an  unqualified  democracy, 
Samos  was  preserved  to  Athens  ^*S  and  its  main 
bulwark  in  the  war,  Methymna,  was  reconquered  *^. 
After  Alcibiades  returned  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
treachery  and  force  effected  various  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  though  none  of  the 
maritime  states  were  any  longer  capable  of  pass- 
ing independent  and  unanimous  decrees.  Samos 
and  Naupactus  remained  faithful  to  Athens  till 
the  last.  For  some  time  Syracuse  took  part 
in  the  naval  war  against  Athens  in  the  west ;  but 
the  Carthaginians  Kke  the  eastern  barbarians,  em- 
boldened by  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  mari- 
time power,  soon  fitted  out  formidable  armaments 
against  the  Siceliots,  when  the  arms  of  Syracuse 
had  ample  occupation  at  home. 

III.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  INTERNAL 
CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEK  STATES  IN  GENERAL. 

§  63.  The  relentless  destiny  of  the  Greeks  in 
this  unhallowed  war,  seemed  to  reveal  itself  in 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  time ;  earthquakes 
were  felt  almost  every  year  during  its  continuance ; 
iEtna  cast  forth  fire  ;  eclipses  terrified  the  people ; 
drought,  famine,  and  the  plague  S  swept  away  mul- 


•^  Thucyd.  8—15.  21.  23.  44.  60.  80.  95. 
>«  Thncyd.  8. 21.  73.    See  below,  §  66.  n.  173. 
*M  ThocYd.  8.  23  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  6.  13. 

»  See  Thucyd.  1.  23;  2.  8;  28.  48,  sqq. ;  3.  89.  116;  4.  52;  5.  50^ 
6.95;  Died.  12.  59. 
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titudes  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  citizens.  But 
the  terrors  of  nature  were  less  dreadful  than  the 
passions  of  men ;  covetousness  and  revenge,  hatred 
and  rage,  sordid  avarice  and  bloodstained  cruelty, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  working  havoc  and 
destruction ;  towns  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
the  vanquished  and  defenceless  were  remorselessly 
butchered,  and  all  that  the  nation  had  been  used  to 
regard  with  veneration  was  abandoned  to  profana* 
tion  and  insult.  The  inviolability  of  heralds  and 
sanctuaries,  and  the  custom  of  granting  quarter  to, 
and  exchanging  prisoners  *,  which  had  hitherto  been 
observed  amidst  all  their  political  vicissitudes,  were 
now  utterly  disregarded  in  the  rage  and  exaspera- 
tion that  prevailed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Peloponnesians 
commenced  this  system  of  outrage  and  atrocity* 
The  Megarians  with  a  revolting  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  slew  the  Athenian  herald  Anthe- 
mocritus  \  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  decree  which  the  Athenians  passed  in 
consequence  breathed  the  most  implacable  hos- 
tility; they  proclaimed  a  war  of  extermination 
against  Megara,  and  death  to  every  Megarian  who 
should  set  foot  upon  Athenian  ground;  whilst 
an  obligation  was  appended  to  the  oath  of  the 
generals  to  invade  the  Megarian  territory  twice 
every  year*.  Allowing  that  the  latter  possibly 
committed ,  this  outrage  under  the  influence  of 
blind  passion,  what  can  be  said  in  extenuation 
of   the    calm    and   deliberate    treachery    of  the 


«  Vol.  i.  p.  197.  198. 

»  Plut.  Peric.  30 ;  Harpocrat  ^AvOfftoKpiroc- 

*  Plut.  ubi  sup. ;  corop.  Thuc.  H,  31  j  4.  66. 
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Peloponiiesians  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
their  profanation  of  that  which  religion  had  sanc- 
tified. I  allude  to  the  attempt  of  the  Thebans 
to  possess  themselves  of  Plataeae  in  spite  of  its 
independence,  which  had  long  been  recognised, 
and  the  inviolability  secured  to  it  in  consequence 
of  its  connection  with  the  temple  and  festival 
of  Zeus  Eleutherios^  It  is  true  that  hereupon 
Plats&se  showed  no  quarter  to  the  Theban  prison- 
ers ^  In  a  short  time  it  became  the  general  usage 
of  warfare  to  kill  the  prisoners  on  both  sides ;  it 
was  a  rare  occurrence  that  a  free  passage  was 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  a  reduced  fortress,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Potidaea  ^ ;  the  men  were  gene- 
rally put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children 
reduced  to  slavery.  This  was  the  fate  which  Pla- 
taesa^  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans, 
whose  conscience  afterwards  tormented  them^. 
The  Athenians  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  iEginetans  who  were  expelled  ^®  from  their 
island  ^^  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  after- 
wards led  away  from  their  habitation  in  Thyrea 
and  put  to  death  " ;  a  similar  fate  befel  the  Scio- 
na^ans^'  and  Melians^*.  The  massacre  of  the 
Mytilenaeans,  which  had  been  resolved  upon  at  the 
instigation  of  the  sanguinary  Cleon,  was  confined 

*  Plut.  Aristid.  21,  on  the  festival  Eleutheria.  It  is  there  stated  consistently 
with  the  accounts  in  Thucjrd.  2.  71,  that  the  Greeks  had  determined  after  the 
battle  of  Plats» :  liXarauig  ^  a<Tv\ovg  Kai  itpoi>Q  dfeitrOai  rtf  Oeif,  Ovov* 
TOQ  inrkp  r^c  'EXX^^oc. 

*  Thucyd.  2.  5  ;  comp.  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  1378. 

'  Thucyd.  2.  70 :— CwjStjerav,  i^iXOnv  avroi>c  tai  iralBac  ical  yvvaiKag 
KOM  ToiiQ  ivucoipov^  ^^v  kvl  l/mnV*  yvvaueaQ  Bk  K^v  Bvoiv,  Kai  apyvpiov 
r«  ptirbv  ivovraQ  l^6Siov, 

*  Thucyd.  3.  68.  »  Thucyd.  7.  18. 

'•  Cic.  de  Offic.  3.  11.    Is  it  true  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  thumbs, 
and  if  so  did  it  take  place  then,  or  had  it  already  occurred  in  456 1 
»•  Thucyd.  2.  27  ;  Diod.  12.  44.  '«  Thucyd.  4.  57. 

"  Thucyd.  6.  32.  •<  Thucyd.  5.  116. 
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to  the  thousand  prisoners  in  Athens  ^\  Amongst 
the  very  rare  instances  of  humanity  it  is  recorded 
of  Conon  that  he  pardoned  and  liberated  ^^  the 
noble  Rhodian  Dorieus  whom  he  had  taken  pri- 
soner, Olymp.  93.  2.  whilst  commanding  a  squa* 
dron  from  Thurii,  whither  he  had  fled  upon  being 
driven  from  Rhodes  by  the  Athenians.  The  Syra* 
cusans  condemned  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
whom  they  took  prisoners  to  die  a  lingering  death 
in  their  stone-quarries  *^  or  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  Lysander  completed  this  long 
series  of  atrocities,  by  executing  the  three  thou- 
sand Athenians  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at 
iEgos  Potamos*®.  This  act  of  vengeance  against 
enemies  who  had  borne  arms  against  them  is  less 
revolting  than  the  gratuitous  cruelty  of  the  Spar- 
tans, in  murdering  the  traders  of  neutral  towns 
whom  they  found  on  board  the  vessels  they 
captured*^.  Some  ambassadors  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  the  Persian  king  who  were  seized 
in  Thrace  and  delivered  up  to  the  Athenians,  were 
by  them  put  to  death  as  spies  are  at  the  present 
<iay  ^.  No  promises  were  considered  binding ;  and 
men,  in  other  respects  brave  and  honest,  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  artifice  to  get  their  victhns 
into  their  power,  in  con'oboration  of  which  may 
be  adduced  the  conduct  of  Paches,  who  used  in- 
insidious  and  equivocal  words  in  treating  with  an 
Arcadian  commander  *V 


»»  Thucyd.  3.  60»  ••  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  6.  t9. 

"  Thucyd.  7.  86:  comp.  Diodor.  13.  19,  sqq. ;  Plut.  Nic.  28. 

I'  Plut.  Lysand.  13 ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  1.  32,  who  as  usual  states  too  fbw, 
and  Pausan.  9.  31.  6,  where  the  number  appears  to  be  somewhat  exagge- 
rated. 

»  Thucyd.  2.  67  ;  comp.  3.  32.  *>  Thucyd.  2.  67, 

«»  Thucyd.  3.  34 ;  comp.  Polyan.  3.  2. 
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The  exasperation  of  the  combatants,  as  it  caused 
them  to  disregard  every  motive  to  mercy  and  re^ 
conciUation,  founded  in  the  remembrance  of  their 
common  nationahty,  so  it  even  urged  them  im- 
piously to  assail  that  on  which  religion  had  conferred 
sanctity  and  immunity.  As  the  altar  of  Jove 
the  Deliverer  had  been  desecrated  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Plata&ae,  so  the  Spartans,  impelled  by 
hatred  of  the  Eleans,  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
Olympic  territory**,  and  the  Athenians  drove  the 
Delians  from  their  island**.  Those  appointed  to 
preside  over  and  to  tend  the  supreme  national 
sanctuaries,  the  ministers  of  the  Delphic  god  and 
the  Olympic  Zeus,  are  chargeable  with  the  grossest 
partizanship ;  the  Peloponnesians  obtained  supphes 
of  money  from  them**,  and  sent  them  in  retxmi 
spoil  taken  in  war.  The  Amphictyonic  council^ 
which,  soon  after  the  Persian  war,  had  disj^ayed 
its  patriotism  by  oflFering  a  reward  for  the  head  of  the 
traitor  Ephialtes,  by  the  inscription  on  the  heroes 
of  Thermopylae,  and  the  decree  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Dolopian  pirates  from  Scyros  **,  had  dwindled 
into  a  mere  shadow,  and  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  no  example  is  recorded  of  its  efficiency, 
leither  in  word  or  deed.  The  nationality  of  the 
Greeks  being  thus  deprived  of  its  noblest  attributes^ 
they  became  the  more  Uable  to  &11  into  the  snares 
of  the  barbarians,  and  no  longer  possessed  for- 
titude enough  to  witlistand  the  seductions  of  Per- 
sian gold. 

<*  ThncycL  5.  49  ',  where  the  EKeaiis  appear  to  enjoy  the  immunity  in  their 
own  right. 

**  Thucyd.  5.  7.    On  the  Delians.  see  6.  32. 

^  Thucyd.  I.  121  -^  4. 134 ;  Pint.  Lysand.  1 ;  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  166.  n.  77. 

^  Vol.  1.  p.  179.  See  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject,  Pint  de 
Orac.  Pyth.  7.  579.  681.  R. 
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But  this  gloomy  picture  is  drawn  into  full  and 
terrible  distinctness  by  the  baneful  flames  of  civil 
discord^  which  raged  with  the  most  devastating 
fury.  The  evils  caused  by  these  intestine  convul- 
sions were  still  greater  than  those  which  resulted 
from  the  attempts  of  the  belligerents  to  injure  one 
another^  though  they  were  aggravated  by  the  com* 
bination  between  the  internal  faction  and  the  enemy 
vntiiout*  The  civil  feuds  which  sprang  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  attained  strength  and  matu. 
rity  vrtth  its  further  progress*  All  were  occupied 
with  traitorous  designs  in  endeavouring  to  se- 
cure assistance  from  without,  in  order  to  overpower 
the  adverse  faction  at  home  ^,  whilst  the  suspicion 
and  calumny  excited  by  these  proceedings,  at  length 
sowed  the  seeds  of  treason,  in  minds  which  had 
hitherto  been  uncorrupted^. 

Now,  in  examining  the  opposite  constitutions 
which  the  two  leading  powers  y^ere  bent  upon 
establishing  and  maintaining^  we  must,  as  before 
observed,  be  especially  careful  to  distinguish  be* 
twe^i  the  real  and  substantive  representation  of 
democracy  or  oligarchy,  and  the  mere  employ- 
ment of  their  names  as  a  means  to  advance  other 
objects.  '  Each  of  the  two  leading  states,  in  declar* 
ing  its  resolution  to  support  certain  political  prin* 
ciples>  was  actuated  by  the  design  of  strengthen* 
in^,  securing,  and  extending  its  own  hegemony  ^. 
Moreover,  in  so  doing,  they  everywhere  established 
their  own  customs  and  usages,  which  were  after- 
wards transplanted  to  other  states,  where,  frail  and 

^  As  Agesilaus  afterwards  scattered  the  seeds  of  discord,  Polysn.  I.  1.  33. 
^  See  the  admirable  description  of  Thacydides,  3.  82. 
^  See  the  judgment  which  Aristotle  pronounces  on  the  well-known  facts, 
Pol.  6.  6.  9. 
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insecnre  in  themselves,  and  deprived  of  the  nurtur- 
ing and  fostering  influei3€0  of  custom  and  congeal 
feeling,  they  could  not  strike  firm  roots  and  bid  defi*- 
ance  to  the  shocks  by  which  they  were  assailed^ 
Nor  was  it  possible,  from  the  prevalence  of  party 
feeling  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  external  aid 
and  support,  to  establish  any  fixed  constitutional 
farms  which  should  be  recc^nised  by  all.  One  pavtjr 
eagerly  grasped  what  foreign  power  offered,  whilst 
the  other  indignantly  ricjected  it;  the  former  re* 
fused  to  admit  the  other  to  a  participation  in  its 
newly^-acquired  power,  whilst  the  Jatter  was  un* 
willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  its  rivals. 
Selfishness  destroyed  all  public  spirit,  and  political 
antagonists  no  longer  recqgnised  a  higher  and 
piffer  aim.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  demagogues 
with  their  fanatical  partisans;  on  the  other  the 
dynasts  with  their  armed  bands,  whilst  there  was  no 
third  element  to  appease  and  to  reconcile  them  ^> 
the  ordinance  of  Solon  forbidding  any  citizen  to^ 
remain  neuter  in  civil  dissensions,  now  weighed  like 
ai  curse  upon  Greece.  The  law  no  longer  had  sanc- 
tion and  efficacy,  the  dynasts  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der their  own  power  paramount  to  its  authority; 
whilst  the  demagogues  and  their  mob-partisans 
raoognised  no  either  law  than  that  contained  in 
the  last  of  their  own  crude  and  unsettled  decrees. 

The  two  parties  not  only  reftised  every  offer 
of  accommodation,  and  obstinately  adhered  to 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  rights  axiA  pre^ 
rogatives,  but  committed  the  most  wanton  and 


*  Anstot.  Pol.  4.  9.  11 :  6  TroripoiQ  &v  uJaXKov  mtfifiy   KparijtrM  r&it 
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frightful  excesses^  and  pursued  each  other  with  a 
ferocity  which  nothing  short  of  actual  extermina*- 
tion  could  assuage.  Hence,  then,  proceeded  such 
decrees  as  that  of  the  Samian  demus,  which,  with 
a  sort  of  retributive  justice,  forbade  its  members  to 
intermarry  with  those  of  the  wealthier  order**,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  same  class  in  Ck)rcyra,  which, 
like  the  Florentine  citizens  of  the  fourteenth  cen» 
tury  after  Christ,  excluded  the  dynasts  from  all 
honours  and  dignities'^ ;  the  proposal  of  the  demus 
of  Leontini  to  make  a  distribution  of  the  lands  ** ; 
and,  finally,  the  climax  of  party-hatred,  in  the  fear* 
ful  oath  of  the  oligarchs  of  a  Grecian  state,  to 
work  the  demus  all  the  mischief  in  their  power  ^» 
In  many  instances  more  citizens  had  fled  or  been 
expelled  by  their  opponents,  than  had  remained 
at  home«  If  the  chief  constituents  of  the  state 
are  not  its  lands  and  houses,  but  its  moral  ele-» 
ynents,  its  living  members,  where  was  it,  under 
such  circiunstances,  to  be  sought?  The  mur-* 
derous  ferocity  of  the  populace  broke  out  in  such 
fearful  excesses  on  Corcyra^,  as  were  scarcely 
paralleled  even  during  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
French  revolution.  But  the  conquerors  at  length 
fell  out  amongst  themselves ;  party-animosities 
began  to  break  the  ties  by  which  they  had  once 
been  associated ;  and  we  subsequently  behold  en* 
rolled  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  demus  those 
who  had  at  first  co-operated  with  it  in  repressing 
the  aggressions  of  the  oUgarchs^. 

»  Thticyd.  8.  20.  »»  Thucyd,  3.  70. 

"  Tbucyd.  6.  4. 

"^  Arist  Pol.  5.  7. 19 :  gal  ry  ^riji(p  xaKSvovc  iffouai  k€u  pov\iv<ru  S  re 
iLv  tx^  kukSv.  a  sentiment  for  which  the  Grecian  oligarchy  will  be  held  up 
to  everlasting  reprobation^ 

«  ITiuc.  3.  81.  «  See  $  66.  n.  173, 
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IV.  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  STATES 
DURING  THE  WAR. 

a.  ATHENS. 

oo.  The  Athenian  Democracy  in  general. 

§  64.  The  plague^  which  broke  out  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  and  continued  to  rage 
with  unabated  fury  during  the  whole  of  the  third, 
formed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
demus :  from  that  moment  it  began  to  decline. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ravages  which 
it  committed  on  human  life  from  the  fete  of  the 
besiegers  before  Potidaea,  where,  out  of  fotnr 
thousand  heavy-armed,  one  thousand  and  fifty 
perished  within  fifty  days  \  But  it  was  not  human 
life  alone  that  it  destroyed;  it  likewise  extin- 
guished civil  virtue*  "For,"  says  Thucydides*, 
"  a  person  now  more  easily  ventured  to  partake  of 
those  pleasures  which  he  had  tasted  secretly  before, 
las  people  beheld  the  rapid  changes  which  occurred, 
the  rich  dying  suddenly,  and  those  who  were  for- 
merly indigent  quickly  succeeding  to  their  wealth. 
Therefore  they  hastened  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  enjoyment,  deeming  that  their  properties  and 
their  lives  were  theirs  only  for  the  day.  No  one 
was  inclined  to  suffer  hardships  for  that  which  was 
considered  virtuous,  as  he  knew  not  that  he  might 
not  perish  before  he  could  attain  his  object ;  but 
whatever  a  man  found  grateful  to  his  taste,  or 
conducive  to  his  interest,  he  judged  to  be  honour- 
able and  profitable.     The  fear  of  the  gods  and  the 

»  Thttcyd,  2.  68.  •  Thucyd.  2. 63. 
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laws  of  man  did  not  restrain  them  ;  they  thought 
it  indiflTerent  whether  they  were  devout  or  not,  as 
they  beheld  all  involved  in  the  same  destruction ; 
none  expected  to  live  till  they  should  be  brought 
to  justice  and  punished  for  their  crimes,  for  a 
much  heavier  doom  already  decreed  impended 
over  their  heads,  and  they  thought  it  proper  that 
they  should  snatch  some  enjoyment  before  it  should 
descend  upon  them."  Oreat,  indeed,  was  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Athenian  citizens  from  their 
fiDrmer  dignity  and  worth.  As  the  plague  had 
committed  greater  havoc  from  the  circumstance  of 
all  the  inhabit£mt«  of  the  country  having  thronged 
to  the  town  to  escape  from  the  Peloponnesian  in- 
vaders, so  a  boundless  corruption  of  manners 
ensued  after  the  citizens^  relinquished  rustic  pur- 
suits, and  thus  ceased  to  reap  the  fruits  of  those  k- 
borious  and  primitive  occupations,  whilst  the  town- 
populace  thereby  sustained  a  most  disproportionate 
increase.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  these 
evils  extended  to  the  public  education  of  the 
Athenians,  and  that  its  most  important  branch,  the 
gymnastic  art,  together  with  the  stricter  moral 
habits  it  engendered,  were  henceforward  neg- 
lected *,  which  ultimately  had  the  most  detrimental 
influence  upon  the  whole  temper  and  tone  of 
pubUc  feeling.  Meanwhile  the  citizens  had  become 
reduced  in  number,  and  their  ranks  were  still 
further  thinned  by  the  continued  drafts  upon  them 
occasioned  by  the  war.  This  led  to  the  employ- 
ment  of  extraordinary  measures  to   supply  th^ 

*  Thucyd.  2.  14.  16.    Comp.  Aristoph.  Eqmt.  805,  sqq.  concerning  the 
benefits  which  were  expected  to  result  from  a  revival  of  a  rural  life. 

*  Aristoph.  Eq.   1070,  where,  however,  the  desertion  of  the  gymnastic 
schools  is  attributed  to  the  XoXid  and  arufivXla. 
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deficiency ;  but  tboi^h  these  replenished  the  num- 
bers of  the  citizens,  they  were  very  far  from  adding 
to  their  moral  weight  and  dignity. 

Pericles,  bowed  down  by  the  loss  of  his  legiti-^ 
mate  sons,  obtained  a  decree  declaring  it  lawful 
for  the  sons  born  of  a  foreign  woman  (v66oi),  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  Phratrias,  like  those  of  the  full 
blood*.  Whether  the  operation  of  this  decree 
was  confined  to  his  own  son  by  Aspasia,  cannot 
be  determined.  Even  though,  like  the  Athenians  ^ 
we  should  not  judge  too  harshly  of  the  conduct  of 
that  great  man,  whose  heart  was  broken,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  ardefr  of  things  could  no 
longer  continue.  The  statement,  that  after  the 
plague  a  decree  was  passed  rendering  it  lawftil  to 
have  children  by  several  wives,  at  the  same. time 
that  monogamy  alone  wai^  legally  recognised,  is 
enigmatic  and  suspicious.  It  is  possible  that  con-- 
cubines  (TraXXaKoJ)  may  have  been  meant  here,  as 
they  were  subsequently  protected  by  the  laws,  and 
an  adulterer  detected  in  the  act  might  be  killed  ® ; 
nevertheless  it  is  very  doubtfiil  whether  they  were 
allowed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  real  wife.  The 
naturalization  of  individuals  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  less  difficulty  than  before ;  whilst 
the  surreptitious  entrance  into  the  citizenship,  as 
may  be  presiuned  from  the  allusions  of  the  comic 
poets  ^  also  became  more  common.     An  honour- 

•  Plut.  Pericl.  37.    Comp.  Meier  de  Bon.  Damnat.  7.  70. 

•  Pint,  ubi  Slip. : — 4  'irapovffa  dtwrvxia  rtf  UtpiKktl  wtpl  rbv  oUov  ifc 
BUniv  nvd  Muk6ti  r$(  {nrtpoyj/ias  Kal  rrig  luyaXavxioQ  iftivil£  ifriKkafft 
Tobg  'AOtivalovc* 

7  Diog.  LaerL  2.  26.  Comp.  Athen.  13.  656,  A.  Hieronymus  the 
Bhodtan  is  the  authority  in  Athenaeos  for  the  popular  decree. 

•  Lysias  de  ced.  Eratosth.  35.  36. 

'  Compare  the  following  section,  n.  150. 
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able  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian^  wad 
the  naturalization  en  masse  of  their  faithful  allies 
from  Plataeae  in  return  for  their  attachment  and 
sacrifices  ***.  By  a  decree  passed  Ol.  88.  1 ;  427. 
B.  C.  *S  they  were  declared  Athenians,  divided  into 
phylae  and  demi,  and  made  partakers  of  all  the 
privileges  of  Athenian  citizens,  except  that  of  being 
admitted  to  the  family  sacrifices  and  to  the  archon- 
$hip»  for  which  the  law  required  pure  citizenship 
for  three  generations  (ite  rpvyovlai);  this  had  already 
been  preceded  by  the  Jus  connubii ",  and  perhaps 
even  by  Isopolity".  This  decree  was  engraved 
upon  a  stone  column  in  the  citadel^*.  The  Pla- 
tfieans  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  depopulated 
Scione  **,  where  they  were  placed  upon  the  footing 
of  cleruchi.  Most  pernicious  were  the  conse- 
quences of  arming  the  Metoeci  and  the  slaves  ^^ 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  before  the  battlei  off  the 
Arginusa3,  with  the  promise  of  liberty  ^md  civil 
rights.  The  confusion  which  it  introduced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  citizens,  seems  to  have  extended 
to  the  accounts  of  it ;  according  to  Diodorus,  none 
but  Metoeci  and  slaves  obeyed  the  summons*^; 
according  to  a  scoUon  on  Aristophanes  ^%  the  slaves 
were  enfranchised,  and  other  passages  state  that 


><*  See  generally  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ«  1.  282. 

"  See  the  decree  itself,  Ps.  Demosth.  id  Neaer.  1377.  1380. 

'*  To  thU  Iiocrat.  refers,  Pitt.  531 :  ^ul  yd/>  rdc  iiriyafiiac  tAq  BoOdffoc 
Ik  xoXcri^wv  vfiirkpuv  yiydvafuv. 

**  Od  that  account,  perhaps,  in  Thuc.  3.  63,  in  the  speech  of  Uie  Theban, 
they  are  called  the  xoXcroi  of  Athens  after  their  first  alliance  with  that  state. 
Comp.  Meier,  de  Bon.  52  n. 

^*  Ps.  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  1381. 

**  Thucyd.  5.  32.  Comp.  §  62.  n.38.  They  are  described  amongst  the  Athe- 
nian troops  as  if/iXot,  Thuc.  4. 67. 

M  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  6.  24. 

w  Died.  13.  97. 

"  Aristoph.  Ran.  33 :  o^c  iXtvOipiiKyav. 
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they  became  citizens  '^  with  Platsean  rights  ^. 
From  a  comparison  of  these  statements  with  a 
proposition  of  Hyperides"  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea^  we  may  assimie  that  the  slaves  were 
enfranchised  and  made  Metoeci^  the  Metoeci  being 
created  citizens. 

The  regulation  of  the  classes  upon  the  whole 
remained  unchanged^  but  in  the  course  of  the  war 
some  Thetes  were  levied  for  HopUtae^  and  equipped 
at  the  public  expense  -^ ;  services  of  a  superior  cha- 
racter called  forth  higher  pretensions^  and  self- 
esteem  soon  generated  insolence.  The  knights 
comprised  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth,  but 
were,  at  the  same  time,  a  nursery  of  youthful 
presumption;  the  name  no  loiter,  as  heretofore, 
designates  the  second  class  alone,  but  includes  the 
younger  members  of  the  upper  orders  indiscrimi- 
nately, who  served  as  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  ^\  and  therefore  denotes  their  age  and 
the  nature  of  their  service  **.  Their  character  may 
be  collected  from  the  drama  of  Aristophanes.  The 
upper  classes  in  general  no  longer  appear  to  have 
been  separated  by  such  broad  lines  of  di^inction 
as  before.  The  family  nobility  still  maintained  it- 
self to  a  certain  extent,  viz.,  in  those  houses  to 
which  a  high-priesthood  was  annexed.  They  still 
retained  their  elevated  position  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  but  were  not  invested  with  special  preroga- 
tives, except  in  connection  with  priestly  fiinctions. 

■*  Seebelow,  $71.n.  40. 

•  Aristoph.  Ran.  694 :  Kai  UXaratdc  tifO^  tlvai  k^vtI  Boi/Xutv  SfffvSrac, 
Comp.  HellanicQS  ap.  Schol.  706. 

**  Lycarg.  c.  Leocr.  170.  R.  cd. : — Toi>c  t/ky  doifXovQ,  iXivOkpovs  rove  ik 

*•  ThucycL  6.  43 ;  «omp.  Harpocr.  O^rtc. 

*  Aristoph.  Eouit.  225. 

^  Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  283,  tqq. 
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In  fact,  the  ancient  nobility  exerted  themselves 
but  little  to  impart  tlie  moral  lustre  of  dignity  and 
virtue  to  their  rank.  The  brilliant  qualities  which 
Alcibiades  possessed  could  not  blind  people  to 
his  wilfulness  and  profligacy.  The  wealth  and 
profusion  of  Megacles,  Callias,  etc.,  served  rather 
to  bring  them  into  disrepute  than  to  render  them 
popular ;  they  all  plunged  too  deeply  into  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  mob  to  escape  infection.  An  insig- 
nificant remnant  of  the  former  Optimates  still 
survived,  but  they  were  scattered,  dispirited,  and 
powerless,  and  scarcely  important  enough  to  furnish 
incentives  to  party  divisions.  Aristophanes  has  left 
us  a  somewhat  similar  picture  of  the  knights,  in  his 
play  of  that  name.  The  Laconistae,  as  they  were 
called,  were  chiefly  fops,  who  aped  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  Spartans ;  swaggering  bullies,  with 
coats,  sticks,  and  mustachios^.  Still  the  upright 
and  patriotic  citizens,  Kalokagathoi,  were  not  even 
yet  wholly  extinct, 

THE  POPULAR  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  DEMAGOGY. 

If  the  plague  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
citizenship  generally,  the  death  of  Pericles  was  sig- 
nally injurious  to  the  political  agency  of  the  people. 
Pericles  had  released  the  demus  from  various  re- 
strictions, in  order  to  inspire  it  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  strength,  and  made  increased 
demands  upon  its  powers  in  return  for  benefits 
which  he  alone  had  been  able  to  impart  to  it ;  at 


**  Aristoph.  Av.  1281,  sqq. 

*E\cLKiafi&vovv  UiravTig  avBptairoi  t6ti 
iKSfiutv,  Ittiivwv,  ippviTiJv,  kcutKpdrow, 

Compare  the  Scholia.    See  also  Vesp.  475,  sqq.,  and  below,  $  71.  n.  75. 
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the  same  time,  he  individually  had  engrossed  much 
that  had  before  been  contained  in  the  laws,  whilst 
by  adapting  the  machinery  of  state  to  his  own  vast 
powers,  and  by  rendering  his  own  authority  para- 
mount to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  passing  events  with  increased  energy  and 
effect,  and  made  compensation  for  a  departure  from 
established  forms  by  the  extraordinary  success 
which  crowned  his  exertions.  But  after  his  death 
the  law  was  unable  to  resume  its  ancient  authority. 
The  people,  whose  manifold  energies  he  had  roused 
into  activity,  though  their  particular  direction  had 
still  depended  upon  his  will,  continued  to  evince 
the  same  restlessness  and  impatience  of  repose, 
when  his  wisdom  and  circumspection  no  longer 
acted  as  a  check  on  their  proceedings.  Hence  the 
passion  for  frequenting  the  Agora  ^  became  a  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  the  Athenians ;  combined 
with  this  was  the  reliance  which  the  demus  placed 
upon  its  own  sagacity,  and  the  reckless  temerity 
with  which  it  obeyed  the  impulses  of  the  mo- 
ment; whilst  its  suspicion  took  instant  alarm  at 
any  attempt  to  control  its  despotic  proceedings, 
and  its  contempt  for  existing  institutions  was  only 
equalled  by  its  rash  and  insane  love  of  innovation^. 
The  turbulence*®   and   impudence   of  the  Athe- 

*  'Ayopaiog  (Aristoph.  Ran.  1015;  Eq.  218.)  doubtless  derived  its  invi- 
dious signification  from  the  public  system  of  Athens.  Compare  Heindorf  ad 
Pint.  Protag.  §  91.  In  the  speech  of  Andocidcs  (?)  against  Alcibiades,  (p. 
132.)  the  latter  is  reproached  with  having  corrupted  the  Athenian  youth  by 
hit  example,  as  they  were  now  always  loitering  about  the  market-place  instead 
of  visiting  the  gymnasia. 

**  It  was  observed  by  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  that  so  changeable  were  the 
Athenian  institutions,  that  a  person  would  be  unable  to  recognise  them  after  a 
three  months'  absence,  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  70.  £.  Compare  the  speech 
ofClaon.  Thucyd.  3.37. 

*  Plato  describes  this  very  forcibly,  de  Bepub.  6. 492.  A.  B.,  though  with- 
out expressly  mentioning  the  Athenians:  "Orav  ^vyKaOtZ^fiivot  aOpSot 
iroXAoi  tig  UxXfiffiaQ  ^  ti'c  diKOffrrfpia  ij  Oiarpa  ft  OTpaT6irfda  ij  riva  dX- 

o2 
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nians  ^  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Attic  glance 
QAm.ichv  pKhros)  at  length  became  the  symbol  of 
effrontery.     This  midignified  frivolity  was  accom- 
panied by  intrigue,  covetousness,  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  ^.     In  spite  of  this  immoderate  desire  of  the 
people   to   govern   themselves^   they  nevertheless 
continued  as  before  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of 
some  person  who  chanced  to  be  the  object  of  their 
favour ;  this  only  served  still  more  to  deprave  their 
character,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  rise  of  the 
demagogue;^,  whose  encroachments  became  bolder 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.     The  ease  with  which 
fair  words  won  their  way  to  the  Athenian  mind, 
powerftiUy  contributed  to  increase  the  growing  cor- 
ruption".    Eloquence  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
the   age   of  Pericles,   when   the  sophists  exerted 
themselves  to  disseminate   a  taste  for  rhetoric; 
statesmanship  and  rhetoric  henceforward,  in  the 
language  of  democracy,  became  synonymous  terms**. 
The  latter  art  was  the  more  practised  by  persons  of 
raferior  condition  and  by  yovmger  men,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  more  highly  gifted  and  older  citizens 
lost  the  respect  with  which  they  had  been  habitually 
regarded  " ;  moreover,  it  became  usual  to  compose 


\€yofiivw  fl  7rparT0fikv(av,  rd  Sk  IvaivtHtriv,  inreppaWSvnaQ  iKdrtpa  rat 
UpowyrtQ  Kai  KporovvrtQ  wpbQ  ^  aifroXg  ai  re  virpai  Kai  6  riirog  Iv  tf  &v 
uffiv  inrixovvrtc,  SmXaoiov  Oopvpov  irapkxfifffi  rov  yf/oyov  re  koI  ivaivov. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  1174,  sqq.;  Thucyd.  3.  83:  Kai  rb  d;f/d«c.  o3  rb  yev 
vaiQV  trXeXcrrov  fierix^h  icarayeXaffBiv  r^tpavlcrOti, 

^  DiogeD.  Prov.  3.  12  :  'ArrucbQ  vvixn  rrjv  xilp°^  &iro9vTi<rKu)v. 

'*  See  at  large  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip.  perditor.  Dramat.  reliq.  Cap. 
.  23 ;  compare  Rochefort,  sur  1' Utility  des  Orat.  dans  la  R^p.  d'Ath^n.  in  the 
M^m  de  FA  cad.  des  Inscrip.  t.  43. 

*•  Hence  Pollux,  4.  16 :  *Pi;rop«j)  ij  a{/n^  xal  TToXircr^  •  (niropeveiv 
woXirucbv  elvau 

**  Compare  the  beautiful  dialogue,  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  Socrat.  Z,  6.  The 
law  of  Solon,  enacting  that  those  who  were  above  fifty  years  of  age  should  be 
called  first,  had  fallen  into  disuse,  see  Schomann  de  Comit.  Ath.  105.  Con- 
cerning the  XaXta,  see  Aristoph.  Ran.  1069,  sqq. ;  conf.  £q.  1375,  sqq. 
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speeches  for  money  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Anti- 
phon^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war**. 
This  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  who  loved  to  judge  according  to  th^ 
impression  produced  by  a  speech;  incapable  of 
weighing  over  a  matter  with  calmness  and  dehb^ra- 
tion,  they  required  it  to  be  aorrayed  in  a  rhetorical 
garb^  and  their  political  perceptions  were  dull  and 
obtuse  until  they  had  been  whetted  by  the  tongue 
of  an  orator  ^.  At  the  same  time,  an  almost  naik^e 
confession  of  their  dependence  upon  the  orators  is 
contained  in  the  law  expressly  directed  against 
those  who  cajoled  the  people  ^ ;  whilst  the  male- 
diction pronounced  against  the  corrupt  orator,  in 
addition  to  the  legal  penalty  he  incurred  ^,  strongly 
illustrates  the  necessity  that  existed  for  vigorous 
checks  on  their  dishonesty. 

But  now  the  demagogy  lost  all  its  former  dignity  ^. 
The  successors  of  Pericles,  though  more  equal  in 
their  pretensions,  struggled  amongst  themselves 
for  the  pre-eminence,  and  left  the  direction  of  state 
afiairs  to  the  caprice  of  the  people  ^.  They  more- 
over sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  mul- 
titude by  ministering  to  their  love  of  gain  in  the 
capacity  of  Poristae  ^^  in  which  they  seldom  omitted 
to  provide  for  themselves.    But  their  servile  flat- 

'*  Ps.  Plut.  Antiph.  9.  308.  After  that  time,  such  as  wrote  speeches  for 
iQone?  were  denominated  Xoyoypd^oi,  Plato,  Pbiedr.  257.  C;  compare 
Ueindorf,  ad  loc. 

**  Their  loquacity,  curiosity,  foppery,  and  folly,  are  all  expressed  in  the 
word  xaivtiv,  Aristoph.  Eq.  1264:  ry  ILtxnvaiiav  ir6\jii\  comp.  mixt'*^^* 
Av.  7/^4,  and  vavvovoXlra^,  Acham.  635.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  orators 
were  even  at  this  period  denominated  iTifAOKdiroi,  iroXtroic^Troi,  j3ov\oxoiri^a«, 
Bekk.Anecd.  22). 

*0  Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat.  659. 

^  Demarch.  in  Anstog.  89. 

^  See  the  bad  qualities  of  the  demagogues  enumerated  in  Pollui,  4.  35 ; 
6.  129, sqq. 

»  Thucyd.  2.  65. 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  1505;  comp.  the  example,  Equit.  644,  sqq. 
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tery  of  the  people,  which  caused  the  appellation 
of  Colaces**  to  be  apphed  to  them,  was  mixed 
with  praises  of  themselves  and  calumnies  against 
others.  The  earlier  and  more  distinguished  leaders, 
such  as  Pericles  *^  had  been  frequently  obliged 
to  expatiate  on  their  own  services  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  calumny ;  this  was  imitated  by  the 
degenerate  demagogues ;  and  the  people,  so  much 
accustomed  to  hear  men  vindicate  their  own  con- 
duct, were  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  no- 
ble self-esteem  and  downright  effrontery.  The 
flattery  and  self-praise  employed  by  the  dema- 
gogues were  combined  with  backbiting  and  slan- 
der**, and  such  is  the  force  of  envy  in  petty  souls**, 
that  these  base  devices  have  ever  been  the  main- 
springs of  republican  governments,  and  the  same 
artifices  have  been  employed  by  those  who  have 
deluded  the  people  from  Pisistratus  down  to 
Robespierre*^,  Suspicion  and  rage  were  excited 
against  the  friends  of  legality  and  order,  and  the 
popular  mind  was  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  allu- 
sions to  conspiracies  and  machinations  against 
the  stability  of  their  sovereignty  *^.  Their  credulity 
was  beguiled  by  the  most  palpable  falsehoods*^. 


*^  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1033.  This  is  tbe  title  of  a  piece  by  Eapolts,  Athen.  6. 
2]8>  B. 

«  Thucyd.  2.  60,  soq. ;  comp.  Plutarch  de  laude  sui.  8.  137. 

**  See  Thucyd.  3.  43,  where  Cleon  plays  the  part  of  Mephistophelcs.  Sext. 
Empir.  (cit.  Valckenaer  Diatr.  264  e;  :  says  very  justly,  o  Srifiayioybc 
KaKodidaaKoXti  roig  iroXKoifg  rd  Ktx^p^fff^^^o,  Xlyaiv  rac  oiapoXaXc  aifroitg 
l^aWoTpidi  TTpbg  Toi>e  ApiarovQ.     See  also  Eurip.  Supplic.  412,  sqq. 

**  i^jian.  V.  H.  2.  13  :  —  pvffn  <l>9ovepoi>c  ovrag  Kai  rdig  dpiarotg  poff' 
Kaiveiv  irpoaipovfikvovg, 

*^  See  the  aelineation  of  the  Syracusan  Alheganoras  in  Thueyd.  6.  36,  sqq. 

^  Aristophanes  represents  this  as  the  chief  vice  attendant  upon  demagogy ; 
Equit.  236,  Cleon  :  —  Itti  rtS  ^fifit^  ^vvut/jLVvrov  rrdKiv.  Comp.  475.  476. 
862.  863 ;  Vesp.  483.  488 ;  <Dg  uTravO'  riftlv  rvpavvig  lort  Kai  fivvtuiASrai, 
K.T.X.    Comp.  953. 

*^  Thuc.  3.  82 :  —  jcai  6  fiiv  x^^^^^'^^^*  viffrbg  6.ii,  h  ^  dvriXlywv 
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and  they  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the  destruction 
of  their  power ;  the  words  "  dissolution  of  the 
demus"  (KardXvai^  rod  BtjfLov)  struck  consternation 
into  their  souls.  Those  who  suffered  most  from 
the  aspersions  of  the  demagogues  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  people,  were  the  legally  elected  officers  of 
state,  and  especially  the  Strategic  The  most  ex- 
aggerated expectations  were  formed  of  the  abilities 
and  success  of  a  person  who  undertook  an  office, 
and  when  these  were  not  justified  by  the  event 
of  an  enterprise,  all  the  blame  was  laid  upon  the 
conductors  of  it*®,  who  were  accordingly  perse- 
cuted with  implacable  animosity. 

Thus  we  behold  the  demagogues  and  the  demus 
mutually  conducing  to  each  other's  depravation. 
The  former  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  their 
legitimate  office,  which  was  to  preside  over  the  de- 
mus according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  but 
descended  from  their  elevation,  and  troubled  the 
waters  that  they  might  fish  in  them  the  more  se- 
curely ^.  The  more  degraded  the  character  of  the 
mass,  the  more  remote  from  elevation  and  dignity 
must  they  have  been  who  mixed  with  it,  and  became 
voluntary  partakers  of  its  excesses.  They  moreover 
found  a  wider  field  for  their  pernicious  exertions,  the 
more  the  demus  appropriated  to  itself  the  direct 
administrative  power,  thereby  removing  the  legal 
barrier  between  the  governing  and  the  governed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  moments  of  reflection,  when 
goaded  by  want  and  remorse,  the  people  could 


«  Tbucyd.  3.  43  ;  4.  65  ;  7.  14.  48  ;  8.  1. 
**  Aristoph.  Eq.  866.  867  : 

(OTavjiiv  Ti  \invri  Karaory,  \afJt(5dvovmv  ohHv. 

Idv  c  dvwTi  Kai  Kdrut  rbv  fiSpfiopov  KVKkftrtVt 

aipovfft. 
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not  but  be  sensible  that  their  counsellors  were  no 
less  destitute  of  a  respect  for  the  laws,  of  civil 
virtue,  and  of  fortitude,  than  themselves,  and  that 
they  v^rere,  in  fact,  the  servile  instruments  of  their 
own  caprice ;  but,  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  accustomed  to  have  a  leader  who  guided  them 
according  to  their  own  turbulent  will,  they  sought 
the  gratification  of  their  caprice  in  the  obsequious 
society  of  their  flatterers  and  betrayers^;  it  was 
too  great  a  humiliation  for  their  vanity  to  behold 
others  who  were  more  estimable  than  themselves, 
whilst  they  were  unwilling  to  be  arrested  in  their 
riotous  career  by  any  dread  of  the  austere  reproaches 
of  truth.  Hence,  the  struggle  between  the  Kaloka- 
gathoi  and  the  demagogues  was  a  very  unequal  one ; 
those  who  plunged  deepest  into  the  mire  incurred 
least  risk,  whereas,  those  who  were  too  proud  to 
stoop  were  most  exposed  to  danger.  The  caustic 
humour  of  the  people  led  them  to  encourage  him 
who  had  most  effrontery,  and  Impudence  became 
the  Patroness  of  the  demagogues  **.  The  decreed 
of  the  people  are  monuments  of  their  Dysbulia^*, 
though  a  few  of  them  still  evince  the  better  feeling  of 
the  ancient  times  and  bespeak  remorse  and  indigna- 
tion against  their  evil  counsellors ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  which  they  passed  after  condemning  the  com- 
manders who  had  conquered  at  the  Arginusae  ". 

^  CoiDpare  the  portrait  of  the  Athenians,  Plut.  Praecept.  Reipub.  Gerend. 
9.  190 :  oiov  6  'XOrfvamv  (^^fioc)  tMvtiroc  IffTi  vphq  &pyriVt  ihiuraQiTO^ 
irpbQ  IKtov,  fiaXXov  5^c«ac  vvovoeiv,  fl  SiddoKivOai  Kav  rjwxiav  pov\6' 
fiivoc*  &(nrtp  rStv  &vdpCiy  roic  dSo^oig  xai  Tairiivolc  PotfOiXv  TrpoGvliO" 
repoQf  o^rutg  t&v  \6ywv  Toi>g  iraiyviut^HQ  Kai  ytXolovg  A-tJiral^trai  Kai 
vpoTifia*  rote  ^v  ktrawovtnv  ahrbv  futkivra  xf^^P^^i  rot^  Sk  aicwirrovoriv 
^KiffTa  Ovcrx^paivii. 

*'  Aristoph.  Pac.  607 ;  —  rbv  ohTo^dK  rpdwov, 

*'  ArUtoph.  Eq.  323  :  —  ivalhtavt  ij^rep  fiSvtj  rrpotfTarii  r&v  pfirhpiav* 

*3  Aristoph.  Nub.  688  ;  comp.  the  Schol.  on  Eupolis. 

»«  Xeooph.  Hellen.  1.  7.  39. 
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THE  COURTS  OF  LAW  AND  SYCOPHANCY. 

These,  if  possible,  still  moi'e  than  the  popular 
assembly,  tetided  to  complete  the  corruption  of 
the  national  character,  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  social  system  in  general ;  the  operation  of  de- 
magogy is  likewise  perceptible  here ;  Cleon  rafeed 
the  salary  of  the  judges**;  but  a  most  frmtftil 
source  6f  evil  was  th6  union  of  avarice  and  the 
love  of  litigation  with  the  tendency  to  calumny 
and  intrigue  in  the  Athenian  character*^.  The 
immoderate  predilection  of  the  Athenians  ^  for  the 
exercise  of  judicial  fuifictions  found  constant  aliment 
in  the  disputes  of  their  citizens  and  their  allies  *®, 
notwithstanding  which  their  minds  still  remained  im- 
pervious to  the  light  of  truth  and  lacked  all  stability 
of  legal  judgment.  The  character  of  the  Athenian 
demus,  and  the  fact  of  its  sitting  in  judgment  daily, 
sufficiently  explain  why  law  was  never  reduced  to 
a  science  in  Athens.  Unbounded  credulity,  an  al- 
most total  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  fact, 
probability,  and  possibility,  and  constant  vehemence 
and  irascibility*^,  were  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  Athenian  character  ^.  But  as  the  de- 
sire to  sit  in  judgment  was  the  mere  love  of  go- 
verning in  intense  operation,  the   Ecclesiasts  in 

*»  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  262. 

^  This  is  glanced  at  by  Aristoph.  Kan.  1016  :  ftrjT  iyopaiovQ,  fiiirt 
KopdKovt,  &V7rip  vvvt  fiti^k  iravoitpyovQ,  Herewith  comp.  Vesp.  1424, 
Tcpayiiaro^i^tlQ,  and  1468  the  arpi^oliKoiravovpy'ia. 

w  n«pi  ovov  CKiaQf  Aristoph.  Vesp.  191  ;  Xenophon  (?)  de  Repub.  Ath. 
3.  2.  6.  7  ;  comp.  Suidas,  virkp  ovov  and  ovov, 

*•  Xenopb.  de  Repub.  Ath.  1. 16.  17. 

*•  Isocrat.  de  Permutatione  645 :  —  ry  irSXti  iroXX<l«tc  ovrwc  ^^1 
lurtfuXfiire  r&v  Kpiaaav  t&v  far  dpyfit  Kai  fti^  fitr  iXiyxov  ytvofuvutv. 
ibid.  Adv.  Calliroach.  661  :  —  ^roXXd  irapd  yvwuriv  kv  roTc  incaffrripioig 
d'trofiaivd  Kai  ftrt  n^xp  ftaXKov  ^  r^  BiKaitft  Kpivirtu  rd  vap*  viiiv. 

^  Antipb.  de  csde.  Herod.  740,  says  by  way  of  caution,  ft^  fur  dpyfjg  Kai 
^la^Xrjc*    Concerning  the  6pyrit  see  below,  §  77. 
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gratifying  the  latter  lost  sight  of  the  true  welfere 
of  the  state,  as  much  as  the  Heliasts  disregarded 
the  sanctity  of  personal  liberty  ;  they  acknowledged 
no  higher  principle  of  action  than  the  gratification 
of  their  own  humour.  Hence,  the  sycophants  ^^ 
exercised  a  no  less  injurious  influence  upon  the 
administration  of  justice,  than  the  demagogues  did 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assembly. 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  regarded  the  syco- 
phantic tribe  as  an  evil  necessarily  incident  to  de- 
mocracy ;  Simonides  says,  that  as  every  lark  has 
its  crest,  so  every  democracy  must  have  its  syco- 
phants^. Their  pernicious  agency  went  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  the  demagogues,  both  not  un- 
frequently  being  united  in  the  same  person,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  tribunals  had  to  decide  upon 
public  accusations  which  concerned  the  constitu- 
tion in  general,  such  as  the  ypa4>^  irapavofitov. 

When  the  popular  assembly  and  the  tribunals 
were  thus  corrupted,  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  higher  sanction  and  gage  of  law  and  jus- 
tice in  the  divine  protection  had  long  lost  all  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Religion 
had  degenerated  into  a  mere  instrument  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  in  which  the  feeling  of  devotion  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  passion  for  statues,  choral 
processions  and  dramas,  nay,  even  by  the  desire 
of  gratifying  still  grosser  appetites  in  the  distribu- 
tions of  meat  which  took  place  at  the  sacrifices. 
Hence,  the  above-mentioned  atrocities  against  the 


^'  See  Athen.  3.  74.  £.  sqq. ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  31 ;  Etym.  M.  ^Meo" 
^avrla,  etc. 

^^  Simonid.  ap.  Plut.  Timol.  37.  The  names  of  PbryDondas  and  Eurybatus 
are  meutioned  in  Harpocrat.  and  Suidas  as  liaving  been  proverbial  for  ring- 
leaders. 
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Lesbians,  Scionaeans,  ToronsBans,  and  Melians, 
were  unrestrained  by  any  dread  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance. Again,  the  demagogues  and  sycophants 
made  use  of  religion  in  its  combination  with  poli- 
tics to  inflame  the  impure  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  prosecution  for  impiety  (7pa<^  aae^elai) 
afforded  ample  scope  for  their  intrigues  and  ma- 
chinations, a  revolting  example  of  which  is  the 
prosecution  of  the  Hermocopidae  ^.  But  the  super- 
stition of  the  Athenians  is  eminently  conspicuous 
in  their  fears,  lest  the  return  of  Alcibiades  should 
happen  to  fall  together  with  the  Plynteria^,  as  well 
as  in  the  numerous  allusions  to  their  belief  in 
soothsayers  and  astrologers^;  in  this  respect  the 
character  ofNicias^  presented  a  direct  contrast  to 
that  of  Pericles. 

THE  OLD  COMEDY  «7. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread 
corruption,  when  the  legal  authorities  had  become 
powerless,  the  Sophronistae  and  the  Areopagus  lost 
all  weight  and  influence,  when  public  opinion  had 
grown  contaminated,  and  the  IFcentious  multitude 
only  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  headstrong 
will,  there  arose,  in  the  domain  of  art,  a  frank  and 
vigorous  censorship,  which,  in  unsparingly  casti- 
gating the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  joined  poig- 


^  See  the  uext  section.  ^  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  4.  12. 

•»  Thuc.  2.  8.  8.  1. 

*^  With  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  text  compare  at  large,  Xenoph. 
Repnb.  Athen.,  a  description  it  must  be  owned  closely  bordering  on  carica- 
ture. Amongst  the  modems,  see  Heyne  Libertatis  et  iEqualitatis  Civilis  in 
Atheniensium  Rep.  delineatio  ex  Aristophane,  Opnsc.  Acad.  4.  392. 

^  Compare  generally:  Kanneiesser,  The  Ancient  Comic  Stage  in  Athens, 
1817.  especially  first  and  twelfth  chapters:  comedy  attains  its  zenith  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  etc.,  p.  114,  sqq.,  and  sixth:  the  destination  of  the 
comic  drama. 
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nant  ridicule  and  wit  to  the  deep  earnestness  of 
high-minded  patriotism. 

After  Athens  had  attained  the  meridian  of  her 
power,  tragedy  and  comedy  had  nearly  to  an  equal 
extent  become  the  objects  of  public  care  and  en- 
couragement But  the  eflfects  which  they  respect- 
ively exercised  upon  the  public  system  differed 
very  widely.  In  tragedy  the  Athenian  beheld 
the  old  heroic  monarchy  in  its  dependence  upon 
Fate,  the  nothingness  of  human  pride,  and  earthly 
presumption  crushed  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
The  Greek  tragedy  was  copiously  interspersed  with 
political  reflections ;  these,  it  is  true,  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  difference  between  the  present  order 
of  things  and  the  ancient  regal  system,  could  only 
be  applied^  to  the  Athenian  democracy  as  figura- 
tive allusions,  or  in  a  larger  extent  as  moral 
maxims ;  still  the  poets  occasionally  transposed 
sentiments  of  the  democratic  period  into  the  heroic 
age,  as  iEschylus  has  done  in  the  Danaides^;  or, 
at  least,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  monarchy  was 
called  into  question,  as  in  the  incomparable  dialogue 
between  Haemon  and  Creon  in  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  ^^  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  tragedy  and 
real  life  were  separated  by  a  wide  gulf,  and  we  may 
perceive  how  far  it  was  from  the  intention  of  the 

^  See  the  collection  of  passages  of  this  description  which  occur  in  Euripides 
in  Valckenaer  Diatr.  255.  C.  sqq.,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  demagogy, 
259.  A.  sqq. 
•9  e.  g.  the  king.  519 : 

Uiiffu)  rb  KOivSv,  utQ  &v  evfttveg  ri9Ci. 
Comp.  607 : 

'E^piJiiv  aiOrip,  r6vdt  Kpaiv6vTtitv  \6yov, 
939: 

Toidh  dfifiSirpeueroQ  U  t6\(mc  lU^ 
^^oc  nKpayrait  k.  r.  X. 
^°  Antig.  726,  sqq.     Especimily  : 

n<5Xic  ydp  ovK  Ifrff  f^if  AvSpog  iffff  Ivo^, 
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Athenians  to  allow  the  former  to  allude  to  real 
misfortunes  by  their  infliction  of  a  fine  on  Phryni- 
chus^  because  he  had  represented  the  destruction 
of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  and  thereby  painfully 
affected  the  Athenians  as  though  the  calamity  in 
question  had  happened  to  themselves  ^\ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  comedy  sprung  from 
the  wantonness  and  arrogance  of  the  democracy  of 
Megara,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  its  lively 
neighbour,  Athens^*,  the  public  appointing  comic 
poets,  who  were  not  only  permitted,  but  expressly 
enjoined  to  level  their  satire  against  the  wealthier 
classes^';  thus  comedy  became  raised  into  a  great 
political  engine — a  genial  tribunal  of  public  morals 
— ^which  had  grown  out  of  real  life,  and,  mingled 
with  the  hues  of  fancy,  was  the  reflected  image  of 
its  scenes ;  or  rather,  a  mirror,  in  which  reality  and 
its  image  were  beheld  in  rapid  alternation  and  suc- 
cession, and  which,  either  borrowed  the  objects  it 
exhibited  from  the  real  world,  or  directed  its  rays 
on  the  world,  and  so  explained  the  true  meaning 
of  what  was  going  forward  on  the  stage.  The 
dim  warnings  of  the  mysterious  power  of  Fate  in 
tragedy,  were  little  adapted  to  produce  any  deep 
impression  on  the  popular  mind,  as  none  of  the 
spectators  found  in  the  crimes  or  sorrows  of  the 
kings  and  heroes  any  thing  applicable  to  his  own 
position ;  but  the  aim  of  comedy,  as  explained  by 
Aristophanes,  was  to  make  men  better  in  the  state  ^*, 


71  Herod.  6.  21. 

^  See  Meineke,  Qoaest  Scenic.  Spec.  Prim.  p.  4.  Berol.  1826. 

^  See  the  Schol.  Aristopb.  ed.  Kiister,  p.  12. 

f*  Aristoph.  Ran.  1009. 1010 : 

—  ftrt  piXriovQ  re  votovfuv 
ro^C  AvOpw'trovii  Iv  rate  ir6\tffiv. 
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to  admonish  and  instruct  adults  ",  and,  in  so  doing, 
it  was  at  liberty  to  take  the  boldest  flights,  not 
restricted  to  lampooning  individuals  ^^  However, 
the  ancient  comedy  never  lost  sight  of  its  original 
destination,  which  was  to  ridicule  passing  occur- 
rences (ef  afid^'n^  a-Km^fmra),  and  this  is  the  real 
root  of  the  connection  between  the  actors  and  the 
spectators. 

In  order  duly  to  estimate  the  political  importance, 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  old  comedy, 
it  must  especially  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  plot 
of  the  piece  by  no  means  formed  such  an  entire  and 
connected  whole,  as  completely  to  withdraw  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  from  the  real  world 
around,  and  confine  it  exclusively  to  the  poetical 
world  upon  the  stage,  as  the  piece  made  constant 
allusions  to  the  real  transactions  of  civil  life,  to 
actual  personages,  events,  dangers,  virtues  and 
vices,  and  by  gathering  its  motley  groups  within 
some  poetical  frame,  even  though  a  mere  piece  of  buf- 
foonery, it  imparted  to  them  dramatic  keeping  and 
consistence ;  hence  disturbing  the  illusion,  by  mix- 
ing up  the  spectators  with  the  actors,  which  with 
us  is  justly  considered  a  fault,  was  customary  and 
admired  amongst  the  Athenians,  This  was  effected 
in  three  ways : 

1.  By  allusions  to,  and  glosses  upon,  objects  of 

real  life  woven  into  the  poetical  dialogue. 

2.  By  imitating  the  personal  appearance  of  living 

7^  Aristoph.  Rao.  1054 : 

—  rolf  fikv  ydp  iraiSaplonjtv 
IffTi  diidffKoXoCt  hcTig  ^pdZ^i '  Toic  ^  ri^*aalv  yt  iroiiyro*. 
'•  Aristoph.  Pac.  761.752: 

oifK  iSiMTOQ  dvOpwTriffKOVQ  KWfKfid&Vt  ovSk  yvvaXKOQ 
&\X!  ^YLpaKkkovQ  dpyrjv  nv  Ix**"'  ToXai  fiiyiaToit  iTrtxupti* 
Com  p.  Vesp.  1030. 
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characters,   and    sometimes  by   introducing 
them  into  pieces  under  their  real  names. 
3.  And  most  effectually  by  the  parabasis,  an  ad- 
dress from  the  chorus  to  the  spectators,  in 
which  the  connection  with  the  drama  was 
only  kept  up  by  means  of  the  mask,  and  the 
poetical   character   assigned    to   the   chorus 
in  the  piece,  whilst  the  latter  discomrsed  on 
some  object  of  political  Jife  ",  in  reference  to 
which  it  instructed,  admonished,  or  censured 
the  citizens,  and  thereby  endeavoured  to  per- 
form its  vocation,  viz.,  to  inculcate  principles 
beneficial  to  the  state  ^®.     The  masterpiece 
amongst  all  the  parabases  extant,  is  that  in 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  ^^  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly   owing  to   this   that  that  piece  was 
represented  twice  successively  ®®. 
The  preceding  characteristics  are  exhibited  in 
eminent  perfection  in  the  old  comedy  alone,  which 
began  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  continued 
to  flourish  some  time  after  it  had  terminated.    The 
most  renowned  poets  of  this  period  were  Cratinus, 
Eupolis,    Plato,    Pherecrates,    and  Aristophanes; 
Crates,  Hermippus,  Phrynichus,  etc.  ®S  belonged  to 
the   second  rank.     In   consequence   of  the   very 
scanty  fragments  of  the  works  of  the  others  which 

^  Schol.  Aristopb.  Pac.  733  :  o'rr6T(  ^|3ovXero  6  irotiyr^c  SiaXexBrivai  t% 
f^w  r^c  vircBkiJUMiQ  dvtv  rCap  vfroKpvrSiv,  The  parabasis  was  likewise  at- 
tempted in  tragedy;  Euripides  made  the  chorus  in  the  Danaides  speak  of 
himself,  and  introduced  parabases  in  other  pieces,  Pollux.  4.  HI.  On  the 
arrangements  of  the  stage,  etc.,  consult  Hermann,  Elem.  Doctr.  Metr. 
720.  sqq. 

^'  Xptitrrd,  Tj  irSXti  IvfiTrapaiviiv,  Aristoph.  Ran.  685 ;  compare  in  par- 
ticular Acham.  656,  sqq. 

^  Aristoph.  Ran.  686,  sqq. 

^  O0ra»  ok  iBavfi&ffOti  did  rrfv  iv  ahrif  xapdfia<nv — &<Trt  Kai  &vtdi3dx9ri, 
Diccarch.  in  Argum.  Ran. 

**  On  CraUnus,  Crates,  Hermippus,  Teleclides,  Eupolis,  see  Meioeke, 
Qusstionum  Scenicarum  Spec.  Primum. 
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have  reached  us^  Aristophanes  is  almost  our  only 
authority.  His  poetical  career  began  a  short  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  lasted  till  about  ten  years  after  its  conclu- 
sion ^^  His  pieces  exhibit  a  just  and  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  copious 
scholia  amply  illustrate  particular  points. 

Our  enquiries  being  particularly  directed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  comic  censorship  was  exer- 
cised, it  is  not  consistent. with  our  object  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  criticisms  on  bad  poets 
as  such,  with  which  the  pieces  of  Aristophanes 
abound®^;  still  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  there 
was  an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  poetical 
and  the  political  life  of  the  Greeks,  so  the  decline 
of  poetry,  viz.,  the  corrv^tion  of  the  lyric  poetry 
by  the  dithyrambic  poets®*,  and  of  tragedy  by 
Euripides®*,  which  Aristophanes  so  frequently  de- 
plores, acted  on,  and  was  itself  affected  by,  the 
moral  and  political  depravation  of  the  age. 

When  the  comic  muse  levelled  her  shafts  at 
those  whose  dress  or  air  was  ridiculous,  or  whose 
way  of  life  was  characterized  by  profligacy  or  folly, 
she  did  not,  it  is  true,  inculcate  a  direct  political 


•»  The  first  jpece,  the  AairaXu^ 

—  The  Babylonians 

—  The  Acharniaas 

—  TheKmights 

—  The  Clouds  (first) 

—  The  Wasps  and  (second)  Clouds 

—  The  Peace 

—  The  Birds 

—  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazuss 

—  The  Frogs 

—  Plutus 

—  Ecclesiazusffi       .  . 
*>  See  Pac.  803.   on  the   tragedian  Morsimus,  Vesp.  402  -,    Philocles, 

Thesmoph.  169 ;  Xenocles,  170;  Theognis,  etc. 
^  Nub.  332 :  kvkXIiov  re  xopuv  &fffiaroKdfiirrac. 
^  Ran.  Archam.  Thesmoph. 
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lesson^  the  censure  in  question  not  being  directed 
against  the  omission  of  a  public  duty  or  obligation. 
Still  these  topics  were  sometimes  touched  upon 
incidentally^  as  the  vices  of  the  persons  satirised 
were  seldom  found  alone.  Thus  Aristophanes  ridi- 
cules Epicrates,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  comely 
beards  and  was  therefore  called  the  shield-bearer 
{aaK€(Tif>6poi)  ^ ;  Amynias  the  dicer  ®^ ;  the  dissipated 
iEschines®®  and  Proxenides®^;  Pisander  the  coward 
with  the  daring  aspect^;  Callias  the  prodigaP^ 
whose  courage  was  very  suspicious^  notwithstand- 
ing the  lion's-skin  which  he  wore  ^,  and  who  had 
previously  been  attacked  by  Eupolis  in  the  Flat- 
terers^; the  impoverished  spendthrift  Megacles 
the  descendant  of  the  proud  Coisyra^,  and  a 
host  of  infamous  drunkards^  and  debauchees 
besides  ^.  Still  more  unsparing  is  the  castigation 
which  he  inflicts  upon  the  voluptuous  and  the 
unchaste.  Such  were  Cleonymus,  who,  though  of 
heroic  presence  ^,  had  disgraced  himself  by  throw- 
ing away  his  shield^,  had  committed  perjury^,  and 
cajoled  the  people  ^^;    the  beardless  and  inconti- 

*  Ecdes.  71.  Compare  the  Scbolioa.  He  was  a  demagogue  after  the 
domination  of  the  Thirty.    See,  concerning  him,  below,  $  7]. 

•»  Veip.  75  ;  comp.  1267.  1278. 
»  Veap.  338.467.  1220. 

•  Veap.  338. 

•»  Pac.  396 }  Av.  1569. 

'*  A^.  284.  He  moults  away  his  goods  and  chattels  like  a  bird  does  its 
feathers,  vrtpoppvei, 

«  Ran.  428.  »  Schol.  Av.  286. 

^  Acham.  614.    Comp.  Nub.  46.  70. 124. 

»  Vesp.  1301.  1302. 

**  Acham.  839,  sqq.  Amongst  others,  the  titpvxpotKTOQ  Prepis,  the  xtpi- 
wSvnpoc  Artemon,  the  trafitrovtipoc  Pauson,  and  Lysistratus  XoKapyuav 
6vtiooc,  (comp.  Vesp.  788.)  etc. 

^  Vesp.  822,  YoXfiiric  litXv, 

••  Vesp.  19.  Conf.  Aves,  1481. 1482  ;  Pac.  446.  673 ;  Acharn.  88 ;  Nub. 
680.  »  Nub.  398. 

iM  Vesp.  592,  he  is  called  KoKaKdtvvfioC' 
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nent  Ciisthenes*^*;  the  grossly  lustful  Ariphrades*^; 
Hieronymus  **^\  Philoxenus  *^,  Amynias*^*,  Sebi- 
nus^^,  and  a  number  of  other  cinaedi,  whose 
names  may  be  recognised  in  the  Clouds  by  their 
feminine  terminations  ^^.  .  To  these  may  be  added 
the  obscene,  such  as  Cinesias  ^^,  at  the  mention  of 
whose  name  the  people  were  probably  reminded  of 
the  lime-plank  which,  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cessive thinness,  he  was  obhged  to  wear  within  his 
girdle  to  support  himself  *°®;  and,  lastly,  Agyr- 
rhius^^^  who  was  moreover  effeminate"^  and 
malignant. 

If  the  comic  muse  animadverts  upon  enormities 
siich  as  these,  in  accents  which  sometimes  appear 
to  be  deficient  in  modesty  and  dignity,  we  must 
reflect  that  subjects,  the  bare  mention,  of  which 
shocks  every  feeling  of  delicacy  and  shame  in  our 
nature,  were  not  conceived  by  the  Athenian  seri- 
ously or  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  merely 
addressed  themselves  to  his  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous. The  same  may  be  urged  in  vindicating 
Aristophanes  fix)m  the  charge  (rf  cruelty  when  he 


«M  Eq.  1374 ;  Acharn.  122  ;  Nub.  364 ;  Ran.  48.  423 ;  Lysis.  1092.    He 
is  introduced  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae,  573,  as  ambassador  to  the  women  ;  in 
the  Birds,  831,  he  carries  a  weaver's  shuttle.    He  and  Cleonymus  are,  as  it 
were,  the  representatives  of  effeminacy. 
««  Eqoit.  1281,sqq.:— 

Itrri  ^  oif  fiovov  irovfipSc,  oi)  ydp  oH*  &v  ^(xOSfiriv 
o^dk  vaitv&viipoQ  •  &yXA,  KoX  npofff^t^fpfjKk  ri  • 
r^v  ydp  avTov  yX&rray  alffxptdg  riiovaiQ  XvfiaivtTai 
kv  KOffavpiouTi  Xftxiitv  ri)v  dirSirrviTTov  3p6<rov,  k,  t,  X. 
No  less  dejpraved  was  the  character  of  Smoius,  Eccles.  848 :— r<k  r&v  ywat" 
K&v  Stcucadaipti  rpvpXla, 
«••  Nub.  348.  »«  Vesp.  84. 

>»  Nub.  689,  sqa.  »««  Ran.  430. 

107  Nub.  685 :  AvtriXXa,  ^iXivva,  KXiiraySpa,  Ltifkifrola. 
"*  Ran.  367: — KaTaTi><a  r&v  'EKoraUap,    Comp.  tne  Schol.  Ran.  53. 
1437;  Eccles.  330;  Lysis.  855. 
>»  Athen.  12.  651,  E.  "«  Plut.  176  .-^'Ayifdfuoc^irBpdtTai, 

»"  Eccles.  102.  184. 
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taunts  persons  with  their  bodily  infirmities  ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  ridicules  Archedemus"*  and  Neo- 
clides  "^  for  being  blear-eyed ;  calls  Melanthius  a 
leper  "* ;    jeers  Gtesiphon  about  his  fat  belly  "^ ; 
laughs  at  Cleigenes  for  his  diminutive  monkey 
figure  "^ ;  and  introduces  a  great  number  of  Athe- 
nians under  the  names  of  various   birds,  in  the 
comedy  of  that  name,  classed  according  to  their 
personal  peculiarities  and  deformities"^.     In   the 
same  manner  Horace  reproached  Crispinus  with 
being  blear-eyed  *^.     This  did  not  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ancients.     Moreovef ,  those  whom  Ari- 
stophanes ridiculed  on  account  of  their  pe'rsonal  in- 
firmities were,  in  most  instances,  likewise  conspicu- 
ous for  moral  defects — as,  for  instance,  Melanthius, 
who  was  notorious  for  effeminacy,  gluttony,  and  un- 
natural lust,  on  which  account  he  was  attacked  by 
EupoUs  in  the    Flatterers"^  —  or   had   rendered 
themselves    obnoxious  to  censure  by  pernicious 
demagogy  or  spurious  citizenship,  like  Cleigenes "•, 
so  that  by  holding  up  their  personal  blemishes  to 
the  laughter  of  the  peqple,  he  at  the  same  time 
reminded  them  of  their  moral  and  political  taints. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain   Teleas  is  brought 
foiivard  in  the  Birds,  whose  name  was  sufficient 
to  call  up  an  idea  of  every  thing  that  was  de- 
praved*^*.    So  perfect  was  the  understanding  be- 


"«  Ran.  688.  «»  Eccles.  254. 

"*  Av.  161.  »»  Acharn.  1001. 

•»«  Ran.  709,  sqq. 

"'  Av.  1292,  sqq.    Chsrephon  the  owl,  etc. 

*''  Sat.  i.  1.  120,  at  which  Bentley  is  so  iDdignant  that  he  changes  lippi 
into  lippum,  and  makes  Horace  call  himself  blear-eyed,  which  indeed  he  some- 
times was.     But  this  is  the  moral  feeling  of  modem  times. 

»»»  Schol.  Pac.  800.  '»  Schol.  Ran.  709. 

"*  Schol.  Av.  167 : — irp^c  yd.p  ry  xivai^'nf  xai  dtiXiijf^  xai  di//o0ayi^  Kai 
voa^ifffAif  Kai  iroviiplq.  6vtiZil^ov<Tt  rbv  TcXIav. 

p  2 
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tween  the  poet  and  the  spectators,  that  a  single 
word  frequently  sufficed  to  propose  a  comic  riddle, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  its  solution. 

His  allusions  to  men  who  had  obtained  the 
franchise  surreptitiously,  and  who  demeaned  them- 
selves as  though  they  had  been  rightful  citizens, 
are  still  more  severe,  and  bear  the  character  of 
serious  reprehension ;  such  are  his  animadver- 
sions upon  Archedemus,  who,  though  he  had  held 
the  citizenship  seven  years,  was  unable  to  bring 
forward  a  single  phrator***,  the  parvenu  Diitre- 
phes  ^^%  Execestides  the  Carian  *^,  Spintharus  the 
Phrygian  and  Philemon^,  but  especially  Cleo- 
phon,  the  son  of  a  Thracian  woman,  a  great  talker, 
who  was  always  prating  about  war  ^^.  Moreover, 
his  allusion  to  sycophants  and  men  of  faithless 
character,  such  as  the  smooth-tongued  informer 
Cephisodemus  and  the  false  Euathlos^  Theorus^" 
the  forsworn  flatterer  of  the  people,  the  per- 
jured and  rapacious  Simon  ^^,  Euphemius  ^'^^  and 
Thrasybulus,  who,  having  b^en  bribed,  pretended 
to  have  a  sore  throat  upon  being  called  upon  to 
speak  at  a  public  negociation  with  the  Laconians"*. 
Nor  did  perfidious  soothsayers  like  Lampon,  Dio- 
pithes,  Hierocles,  etc.  "%  escape  the  poet's  censure. 

«»  Ran.  418. 

»«»Av.798:— 

ct>c  AuTpt^T)C  yc  rrvrivaXa  fi6vov  tx^v  impd, 
ypkOri  iftvXapxoQ,  tW  Iwirapxoc,  tlr  II  MtvbQ 
fttyaXa  vpami, 

«»«  Av.  765  and  Schol.    Comp.  11  and  1630.  «»  Av.  762.  763. 

>*  Ran.  678,  sqq.  BpyKia  x^^^***^*  According  to  the  Scbolion,  the 
aubject  of  a  piece  named  after  him  by  the  comic  poet  Plato.  See  concerning 
him  the  following  section. 

1*7  Acham.  705.  710.  According  to  the  Schol.  Vesp.  592,  he  had  also 
been  attacked  by  Cratinus  and  Plato. 

»«  Nub.  399;  Vesp.  42.  418  ;  Acham.  134. 

»»  Nub.  351.  399.  »»  Vesp.  599. 

"1  Ecclesias.  203.  356.  and  Schol. 

'**  Av.  988 ;  Pac.  1044.  and  Schol.  Even  the  answers  of  Bacis  are  men- 
tioned  in  derision.    £q.  1003. 
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Persons  like  these  were  more  or  less  public 
characters ;  but  comedy  took  a  bolder  range  when 
she  assailed  the  demagogues  who  guided  the  helm 
of  state,  and  sometime  held  public  offices.  The 
comic  poets  had  already  attacked  Pericles,  and  with 
the  greater  impunity,  as  he  was  too  conscious  of 
the  proud  height  upon  which  he  stood  to  grudge 
the  demus  a  vent  for  any  ill-will  it  might  occasion- 
ally bear  him.  Several  satirical  allusions  to  his 
omnipotence,  by  Cratinus,  one  of  the  eulogists  of 
Cimon  ^^,  Teleclides,  Hermippus,  and  Eupolis,  are 
extant ;  he  is  apostrophized  as  Zeus  ^^,  Aspasia  as 
Here,  Omphale,  or  Deiauira,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  a  courtesan  ^^;  his  sons  are  addressed  as  sim- 
pletons ^^,  in  addition  to  which  the  one  by  Aspasia 
is  called  a  baStard^^;  his  friends  are  named  Pisis- 
tratids*";  the  slowness  with  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  the  Odeum  proceeded  was 
also  the  object  of  their  ridicule  ^^;  and  lastly,  the 
policy  of  Pericles  in  avoiding  a  battle  upon  the 


«  Plttt  Cim.  10. 

^  Cratinas :  MoX'  &  Ztv  Ikvu  koX  pLOK&pu,  Alluding  to  the  large  head 
of  Pericles,  he  calls  him  rvpawov,  5v  ^^  re^oXiyyeplrat^  Qioi  JcaXcovcrc.  See 
Plat.  Pericl.  3.  ibid,  b  axtvoKi^dKoQ  Zcvc,  Plut.  14.  The  same  thought  ouce 
more  recurs  in  Aristoph.  Acham.  530 :  -*  HtpiKKktiQ  oifXvfixiog,  See  also 
Schol.  and  Diodor.  12.  40.  Eupolis'  confession  of  the  irresistible  nature  of 
Pericles'  eloquence ;  from  the  A^fioic  af^r  the  death  of  Pericles.  *  Comp. 
Meineke,  Questionum  Scenicarum,  p.  48.  Teleclides  (the  contemporary  of 
Aristophanes,  Schol.  Ran.  1126;  Athen.  6.  267.  £.  sqq.)  enumerated  to  the 
Athenians  in  succession  the  constituents  of  that  power  which  they  had  con- 
ceded to  Pericles : 

Xdlva  reixi.  rd  fiiv  oUodofuXv,  rd  dk  avrd  ir6Xiv  KaraPdXXtiv 
<nravidct  SuvafiiVf  Kpdroc,  dpijiniVt  irXwrw  r  eifdaifioviav  rt, 
Plut  Pericl.  16.     Comp.  on  the  subject  of  Teleclides,  Meineke,  Quaest. 
Scenic,  p.  29»  sqq. 

**  Cratinus  apud  Plut.  Pericl.  24  : 

—  "Hpav  re  oi  *A<nra<rtav  rlcrd 
Kal  Karawvyoifvvijv  vaXKaxriv  Kvvutifiia, 
Comp.  Schol.  Platon.  Menex.  139.  Ruhnk. 
"»  BXiTo/ia/ioc.     Schol.  Plat.  Ruhnk.  73. 
"^  Eupolis  ap.  Plut.  Per.  24 ;  conf.  Marpocrat.  'A<Tira<ria, 
'»  Plut.  Per.  16.  »»  CraUnus  ap.  Plut.  Per.  13. 
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first  irruption  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica, 
was  bitterly  derided  ^^. 

Aristophanes  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
wild  demagogy,  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Pericles;  its  excesses  never  ceased  to 
draw  down  his  indignant  reprobation,  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  entering  the  lists  with  the  most  powerful 
of  its  representatives  or  supporters.  He  describes 
with  the  convincing  energy  of  truth,  especially  in 
the  Knights,  the  destructive  nature  of  demagogy 
in  general,  the  facilities  it  oflPered  to  bad  men 
to  rise  to  power  and  eminence  "',  its  duplicity  and 
adulation  ^*%  the  intrigues  and  cabals  it  employed 
to  deceive  the  people  ^^,  and  above  all,  its  pecu- 
lations and  embezzlements  ^**.  All  this  he  ***  con- 
trasts with  the  time  of  Myronides,  when  he  asserts 
that  such  disgraceful  avarice  did  not  exist.  Amongst 
the  single  demagogues  who  writhed  under  the  lash 
of  the  Aristophanic  satire,  must,  according  to  their 
succession  in  prder  of  time,  be  now  enumerated 
Eucrates,  the  vender  of  flax  and  tow,  and  the  cattle- 
dealer  Lysicles,  neither  of  whose  trades  escaped 
ridicule  ^^,   but   above   all,  the  worthless   Cleon, 

**•  See  Hermipp.  Anapaest,  ap.  Plat,  Per.  33.    On  Hermippus,  conf. 
Meineke,  ubi  sup.-  p.  30. 
"»  Eq.  180.  181  : 

^i*  aifrb  y&p  rot  tovto  kou  yiyvit  fiiyaCt 
6rti)  trovripog,  Kd^  dyopag  tl,  xai  Opaavc* 
V.  218:  — 

rd  5*  dWa  <ro4  vcp6attTTi  dfifiay^ued, 
^ta>v^  fiiapd,  ykyovag  K€uc6q,  ayopaXog  eZ. 
^**  Ran.  1085 :  the  town  is  full  of  fi<afio\6x«**v  SrifiotriBfiKuv  IKavaTuv- 
ratv  rbv  dijfiov  diL     Moreover  the  expressive  word   dijuiiut,  to  caiole  the 
people,  Vesp.  697.    The  subject  of  the  xSXaKtc  of  Eupolis  were  Callias  and 
the  parasites  about  him.     See  Meineke,  ubi  sup.  59,  sqq. 
"»  Equit.  866.  '"  Vesp.  665:  — • 

B^eXvicX. :  —  Kai  irol  rpkirtrai  ^^  'irura  rd  xpfff^ara  rdXka  ; 
^iXofcX. :  kc  TovTovQ  Tovg  —  O^X*  ifpoS^**^  ^bv  'AOtivaiiav  KoXoffvprop, 

dXXd  uaYovfiai  vipi  rov  irXnOovQ  dct. 
»^«  Eccles.  303.        '**'*'' 

»«  Concerning  the  former,  see  Equit.  129.  with  the  Schol.  and  264  j  on 
the  latter  Equit.  132. 
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The  more  conscious  this  man  was  of  his  own 
baseness,  the  more  impatient  he  was  of  censure ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  obliged  to  endure  the  most 
hinniliating  flagellation  from  the  comic  muse  in 
the  Babylonians  ^^,  and  afterwards  in  the  Knights^ 
his  dog-like  effrontery,  his  sycophantic  snarling 
and  barking**®,  and  his  greediness  for  a  bribe *^, 
are  held  up  to  the  laughter  of  the  people,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  compelled  to  witness  a  mortifying 
picture  of  their  own  folly,  in  resigning  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  so  abandoned  a  wretch.  Even 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights  Aristophanes 
repeats  his  attacks ;  in  the  Clouds  he  again  brings 
the  god-detested  tanner  ^  upon  the  stage ;  in  the 
Wasps  he  is  made  to  play  the  part  of  an  all-devour- 
ing sea-monster*^^;  after  his  death  his  vices  are 
once  more  chronicled  in  the  Peace  ^ ;  and  lastly  in 
the  Frogs  he  and  his  worthy  compeer,  Hyperboliis, 
are  introduced  together  in  Hades  *".  Aristophanes 
well  knew  the  peril  he  encountered  in  entering 
the  arena  with  this  malicious,  covetous,  and  san- 
guinary idol  of  the  populace,  and  accordingly 
speaks  of  his  own  services  with  that  absence  of 
reserve  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  in  enu- 
merating their  own  merits  ^,  and  it  must  be  con- 

>*^  Schol.  Acharn.  386. 

"•  Eqoit.  1022.    Cleon  says  to  the  demus :  ^ 

kyut  /ikv  tifi  6  KVtav  *  irpb  <Tov  ydp  Avvia, 
Corop.  Vesp.  596 :  6  KXktov  6  KVcpaHiianoQ, 

**'  £q.  831,  sqq.,  allusion  is  made  to  forty  mins  which  are  said  to  have 
been  received  from  Mitylene,  but  this  is  mere  satire  (see  Meier»  de  Bon.  Damnat. 
p.  115);  Cleon  had  received  money  from  the  islanders,  that  he  might  reduce 
their  tributes. 

««•  Nub.  667. 

'**  Vesp.  36  ^  ^6Xaiva  iravSoKtvrpia,     Conf.  1030,  sqq. 

^  Pac.  648,  sqq. :  wavovpyoQ,  Xakoc*  trvKo^avTfi^,  KVKtiOpov,  rdpoK- 
rpov, 

»*»  Ran.  569.  570. 

'**  Nub.  545 :  Sf  fikyiorov  ovra  KXiufy  tTraur'  e/c  rrjv  yajtrripa,  Vesp. 
1031  :  OpaffidtQ  livffrds  iitOifC  &fr'  apxflQ  avrtf  r^  icapxapodovTi,  k,  t.  a. 
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fessed  that  comedy  owed  to  him  the  proud  height 
it  thus  attained  as  the  vehicle  of  political  censure. 

In  sketching  the  portrait  of  Hyperbolus  the 
lampmaker,  Aristophanes  has  employed  less  force 
of  comic  humour,  as  well  as  less  moral  earnestness, 
and  patriotic  feeling ;  still  we  have  a  clear  notion 
of  the  iniquity  of  his  character.  In  the  Knights  he 
declares  that  he  deserves  hanging  *" ;  in  the  Peace 
which  was  represented  about  the  time  when  Hy- 
perbolus contested  the  demagogy  with  Alcibiades, 
Phaeax,  and  Nicias,  and  had  a  party  in  his  favour, 
he  is  called  a  flagitious  leader  *^,  who  deserved  to 
be  expelled  ^^^  etc.  Other  comic  poets  had  also 
attacked  Hyperbolus,  and  Eupolis  had  written  his 
Maricas  against  him  and  his  drunken  mother*^; 
but  Aristophanes  speaks  in  terms  of  contempt  of 
these  attacks,  which  were  for  the  most  part  made 
after  Hyperbolus  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  people 
and  began  to  be  hunted  like  a  flying  beast.  A 
specimen  of  the  sycophantic  dialectics  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival  Phaeax  is  given  in  the 
Knights^.  Special  mention  was  made  of  Nicias 
in  a  piece  which  has  perished,  called  the  Husband- 
men *^,  and  in  the  Birds  his  dilatory  character  is 
glanced  at  *^*. 

Alcibiades  was  more  violent  than  Cleon,  and  his 
authority  resembled  a  tyranny  still  more  than  that 

Conip.  Pac.  739,  sqq.    On  the  merits  of  Aristophanes,  compare  Kanngiesser 
komische  Buhne,  499,  sqq. 
»*»  Equit  1373. 

»*•  Pac.  684.  if^  Pac.  1319. 

*M  Nub.  549  and  Schol.;  comp.  Schol.  on  587,  and  the  Plutus,  1308; 
Meineke,  ubi  sap.  56,  sqq. 
»«•  Eq.  1377,  sqq. : 

IvvtpKTtKh^  ydp  iffTi,  icai  wipavriKot, 
Kai  yviM»ftoTviriK6ct  Kai  (ra^Ct  'C<X(  KpovtrriKO^, 
KaraXtiirrtieSc  r  dpurra  rov  6bpt;/3i|rucoD. 
*«>  See  Chat.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  2. 369. 
"«  Av.  639,  fiiWoviKtfv. 
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of  Pericles,  and  yet  Aristophanes  did  not  attack 
him.  Alcibiades  is  rarely  mentioned,  and  in  the 
Frogs  the  poet  appears  to  speak  of  him  in  terms 
of  respect,  as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a  statesman. 
We  may  look  upon  the  words  of  iEschylus  in  the 
Frogs  *^: 

'Twere  better  not  to  nourish  in  the  state 

A  lion's  whelp — yet  should  one  so  be  nourished 

His  dispositioh  must  be  yielded  to— 

as  proceeding  from  Aristophanes*  inmost  soul.  At 
that  time  he  well  knew  that  no  one  could  protect 
the  state  against  the  designs  of  the  crafty  Lysander 
so  effectually  as  Alcibiades;  though  twenty  years 
earlier  he  had  in  the  Deetaleis^^  stigmatized  with 
becoming  severity  his  incontinence,  pernicious  so- 
phistry, youthful  wilfulness  and  turbulence,  aris- 
tocratic pride,  and  passion  for  horses,  whilst  the 
same  original  may  be  clearly  recognized  in  the 
prodigal  Phidippides  in  the  Clouds  ^^. 

Nor  was  the  poet  idle  during  the  last  years  of 
the  war,  when  the  cabals  of  a  party  had  subverted 
the  democracy  for  a  time,  and  when  even  after  its 
re-establishment,  the  stormy  passions  of  the  people 
forbade  all  hopes  of  the  return  of  tranquillity  and 
order ;  to  this  period  belong  the  Lysistrata,  Thes- 
mophoriazusae,  and  the  Frogs.  The  Thesmopho- 
riazusse  was  represented  during  the  Oligarchy  ^^, 

ttt  Rao.  1431.  143*2. 

■**  Sec  the  Fragm.  in  Seidler,  Brevis  Dispotatio  de  Aristophaois  Fragroentit. 
Ual.  IB  18;  comp.  Siivern  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Berl.  1826,  p.  26, 
s^q.f  and  ibid,  on  the  allusions  to  the  tasciviousness  and  sexual  vigour  of  Al- 
cibiades ubi  sup.  63,  sqq. 

'^  See  Siivern  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Berl.  1826,  p.  33,  sq(). 
Neither  is  he  spoken  of  in  creditable  terms  in  the  Acharn.  716  : 

i»  Under  the  archon  Cailias  (Argum.  Lysistr.  et  Schol.  173) ;  the  oH- 
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and  at  the  very  time  that  the  partisans  of  the  de- 
mocracy were  judicially  murdered  and  privately  as- 
sassinated, Aristophanes  ceased  not  to  stigmatize 
the  authors  of  these  calamities ;  thus  he  reproaches 
the  BuleutflB  before  the  Oligarchy  with  having  suf- 
fered the  last  to  supplant  them*^.  In  the  Frogs 
allusion  is  made  to  the  equivocal  and  time-serving 
character  of  Theramenes  *^,  and  he  wishes  that 
the  half-citizen  Cleophon,  alluded  to  above  with  his 
interminable  prate  about  war  ^^,  was  in  Hades  ^^ ; 
whilst  the  admiral  Adimantus,  who  soon  afterwards 
acted  a  very  suspicious  part  in  the  disastrous  battle 
of  i^gos  Potamoi,  is  described  as  a  man  whose 
death  every  one  was  bound  to  pray  for  "^. 
*  Whilst  condemning  the  destructive  proceedings 
of  the  demagogues  generally,  he  is  especially  loud 
in  his  complaints  of  their  corruptness  and  frequent 
peculations;  that  is  to  say,  he  either  openly  and  ex- 
pressly accused  the  demagogues  or  corrupt  officers, 
or  brought  characters  upon  the  stage  in  such 
situations  as  sufficiently  explained  to  the  Athenians 
what  and  whom  he  meant ;  concerning  these  the 
Scholia  contain  ample  information  ^^^  In  fact,  the 
eflFrontery  with  which  these  men  plundered  the  pub- 
lic treasure  >vas  only  equalled  by  the  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  all  morality  and  decency  exhibited  in 

STchy  was  overthrown  under  his  successor  Tbeopompus  (Ps.  Plut.  Vit. 
ecem  Orator.  Antiph.  9.  313). 

1^  Tbesrooph.  808.    The  address  to  Pallas,  Thesmoph.  1 143,  is  also  evi- 
dently levelled  at  the  oligarchs : 

ervycvff,  &<nrip  lUoc* 
»«'  Ran.  639.  540.  •••  See  n.  126. 

»«  Ran.  1604,  sqo. 

"'^  Ran.  1613.     We  are  informed  in  the  Scholia,  that  Adimantus  likewise 
suffered  from  the  satire  of  Eupolis  and  Plato. 
»^'  Eccles.206: 

lii^  ffKowiXu  HxairroCt  o  ri  tic  icepoaycc. 
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their  lives.  To  the  delinquents  already  enume^ 
rated,  we  may  add  Pisander  *^%  Pamphilus  *^% 
Neoclides"*;  the  Eicostologus  Thorycion,  who 
furnished  stores  for  the  enemy's  ships  *^*;  Pry- 
tanes  who  accepted  bribes  for  bringing  forward 
public  matters  ^^^  etc. 

,  That  the  superior  officers  were  not  exempt 
from  his  censure,  is  evident  from  the  example 
of  Lamachus,  whose  love  of  war  when  Strategus 
Aristophanes  represents  as  one  of  the  main  ob- 
stacles to  the  restoration  of  peace  *^;  he  at  the  same 
time  directs  public  attention  to  the  amoimt  of  bis 
debts"®.  However,  we  must  not  interpret  his  sa- 
tirical attacks  upon  Lamachus  too  literally,  as  the 
poet  undoubtedly  esteemed  him  as  a  brave  soU 
dier"^.  He  likewise  speaks  in  terms  of  commen* 
dation  of  the  valiant  admiral  Phormio  ^. 

But  most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  important  in  their  results,  were  the  boldness 
and  freedom  with  which  Aristophanes  proclaimed 
the.perverseness  and  corruption  of  the  omnipotent 
demus.  In  this  spirit  he  proposed  to  purify  and 
strengthen  the  citizenship,  by  expelling  from  it  all 
worthless  characters,  and  supplying  their  places 
with  the  more  deserving  amongst  the  new  citi- 
zens "^  During  the  eventftQ  period  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  disaster  of  Mgos  Potamoi,  he 
complains  of  the  undue  preference  shown  to  the 
after-comers  ^^,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Kalokaga- 

»«  Lysislr.  490.  »73  pjut.  174 ;  conf.  Schol. 

•7*  Plut.  665,  with  the  Schol.  '^  Ran.  363  ;  conf.  Schol. 

^"^  Pac.  907  ;  conf.  Thesrooph.  937. 

»"  Acharn.  269.  572.  sqq. ;  Pac.  472.  '7*  Acharn.  614. 

»^  Acharn.  1188  :  Ran.  1039. 

*^  £quU.  562;  Lysbtr.  804.     lie  is  classed  with  Myronides  as  a  fitXdn- 
Twyoc.  "»  Lysistr.  674,  sqq.  ••*  Ran.  718,  sqq. 
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thoi,  and  proposes  that  those  persons  should  be 
reinstated  in  their  full  rights  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  them  because  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
Oligarchy^.  On  the  other  hand^  he  extols  the 
virtue  of  the  men  of  Marathon  ^®*,  who,  he  says, 
were  no  talkers,  and  at  the  same  time  censures  the 
ready  volubility  of  the  subsequent  demagogues,  and 
the  easy  credulity  of  the  demus  ^.  All  this  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  character  and  sentiments 
of  the  multitude ;  but  now  the  collective  people, 
the  popular  assembly,  as  the  depository  of  the 
supreme  power,  became  the  butt  of  his  satire ;  he 
deprecates  the  frequency  of  its  meetings  ^^,  which 
was  a  consequence  of  the  measure  of  Agyrrhius  for 
raising  the  salary  of  the  ecclesiasts  from  one  to 
three  obols,  the  foolish  manner  in  which  they 
demeaned  themselves^,  and  their  indulgence  in 
invective  and  abuse*".  Eupolis  had  previously 
ridiculed  the  Athenian  Dysbulia*®^,  and  Aristo- 
phanes*^ declares  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
saying,  the  assembly  was  accustomed  to  see  all  its 
foolish  decrees  turn  out  well;  at  the  same  time, 
he  blames  its  love  of  innovation  *^*,  its  subservience 
to  the  demagogues  *^,  its  avidity  for  their  flattery*^, 
and  the  favour  it  showed  to  bad  men  *^*.  This  is 
sometimes  coupled  vnth  the  advice,  that  the  peo- 

»•»  Ran.  685. 

>•«  Acharn.  180. 181 ;  Equit  665,  iqq. ;  Vesp.  1071,  sqq. 
«•»  Vesp.  1094.  »»  Eccld.  183. 

^  See  above,  n.  36;  also,  Equit.  651 ; 

ol  ^  dviKpStnaav  cat  wpbQ  lit  ifceYtfvcffav. 
*M  Eccles.  142 ; 

Kai  Xwiopa&vrai  y  &9mp  IfuriirtaK&TiQ, 
«»  See  above,  n.  46.  »»  Ecclet.  473,  sqq. 

»»«  Eccles.  466.  680; 

uiffoviri  yap,  >;i/  rd  wciKaid  iroXXortc  9eutPTat, 
Conf.  686.  687,  and  Achara.  630— ly  'ABtivaioii  raxvpovXoig. 
»»»  See  in  particular,  Equit.  1097,  sqq.  »*»  Acharn.  635. 

'»*  Ran.  1454,  sqq. 
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pie  should  choose  fresh  leaders*^.  Athens  is  re- 
proached by  the  Achamians  with  having  occasioned 
the  Peloponnesian  war  by  her  bjftckerings  with 
Megara  ^^.  Innumerable  complaints  of  the  military 
profession  and  the  plan  of  operations  are  contained 
in  the  Peace,  whilst  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war  and  administering  the  public 
revenue,  is  given  in  the  Frogs  *^,  and  put  in  satiri- 
cal contrast  with  the  measures  actually  adopted* 
However,  he  speaks  of  the  Spartans  in  by  no  means 
favourable  terms  ^^ ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  one 
of  the  wildest  flights  of  comic  ridicule,  he  gives 
utterance  to  the  exalting  thought  of  a  common 
Grecian  nationality  ^^. 

Nor  are  his  strictures  less  severe  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  discharged  their  judicial  duties 
as  Heliasts.  This  is  especially  beheld  in  the  Wasps, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  depict  their  inordinate 
love  of  acting  as  judges,  promoted,  as  it  was,  by 
the  covetousness  and  chicanery  of  the  litigants  ^, 
the  angry  violence  of  the  judges  which  is  admira- 
bly represented  in  the  mask  of  the  Wasps  ^^ ; 
while  the  Clouds  displays  a  picture  of  the  mischiev- 
ous power  of  the  sycophants  and  brawlers,  which 
is  embodied  in  the  speech  of  Adicaeologus^,  etc. 

With   these   evidences  of  moral   and  political 

^  Ran.  1446—1448.  >*•  Achara.  609,  sqq. ;  comp.  Pac.  603,  sqq. 

w  Pac.  1463—1466. 

iM  pm*,  623,  alaxpoKipSitg  Kcd  iui£<av6^ivoi ;  Acharn.  308,  olfftv  ovte 
fiiitfiSs*  oirt  iriirrtc*  ovff  opKOQ  fiivei ;  LysUtr.  629,  ohrip  oifSkv  irtor^v,  d  fi-fi 
irtpXvKifi  K€xtiv6rt,  '••  Lysistr.  1128,  sqq. 

*•  Equit.  41,  KvafiorputK  Aijfioc ;  Av.  40, 
—  'Adffvatbi  ^  &(i 
Itrl  T&v  SikCjv  ^dovffi  irdvra  rbv  piov* 
»»  Vesp.  1106,  sqq. 

w^utra  fikv  ydp  oifSkv  riji&v  l^&ov  i/fp€9ifffisvov 
fiaWov  6^vOvii6v  Itrnv,  ohSl  SvffKoXiartpov,  k,  r.  X. 
*^  Nab.  1034,   Kqq.    Compare  the  comprehensiye  dissertation  of  Suvern 
alluded  to  above. 
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earnestness  of  purpose  and  fearless  sincerity  before 
us,  can  we  for  a  moment  question  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  ancient  comedy,  as  the  volunt^ 
auxiliary  of  the  state,  in  the  task  of  watching  over 
the  laws  and  the  public  morals,  and  as  a  candid  and 
rigorous  censorship,  which  dealt  out  with  an  even 
hand  their  just  measure  of  censure  to  high  and  low. 
But  in  considering  the  extensive  power  of  such  an 
engine,  we  are  naturally  led  to  make  the  following 
enquiries : 

1.  When  the  comic  poet  attacked  an  individual, 

by  falsely  accusing  him  of  contravening  the 
laws,  were  not  the  people  and  the  authorities 
provoked  to  bring  the  offendet  to  justice  ? 

2.  Did  not  the  powerful  demagogues  endeav6ur 

to  revenge  themselves  on  the  poets ;  or  did 
not  the  parties  whom  they  had  accused,  and 
who  hoped  to  be  able  to  vindicate  their  con- 
duct, call  them  to  account  as  calumniators  ? 

3.  Did  not  the  state  restrain  or  abridge  the  comic 

license,  when  it  witnessed  individuals  and 
the  community  at  large  grossly  maligned, 
and  even  saw  that  the  gods  themselves  were 
'         not  exempt  from  their  presumptuous  attacks  ? 
or  was  not  the  audacious  comic  poet  repri- 
manded, when  the  tragedian  Phrynichus  had 
been  fined  for  too  deeply  affecting  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Athenians  ? 
The  collection  of  facts  for  enabling  us  to  an- 
swer these  questions  is  very  limited,  and  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  the  ancients  have  given  rise  to 
misapprehension  on  the  subject. 

That  the  denunciations  of  the  comedy  were  not 
without  effect,  would  appear  to  result  firom  the 
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accounts  that  the  knights  compelled  Cleon  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  talents  *®^  probably  shortly  afker  the 
representation  of  the  Babylonians.  But  we  are 
not  accurately  informed  what  official  body  instituted 
proceedings  \ipon  the  occasion.  In  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  effects  calculated  to  arise  from  the 
accusations  of  the  comic  poets,  we  must  reflect, 
that  as  there  were  very  few  cases  iii  which  the 
Athenian  state  was  entitled  to  commence  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  an  offender  itself,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  citizen  who  should  appear  as  public  pro- 
secutor, but  that  no  immediate  steps  could  be 
taken  by  the  tribunals,  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
that  might  have  fallen  firom  the  poet*^.  More- 
over, to  many  of  the  persons  whom  he  denounced, 
punishment  had  already  been  awarded  in  due 
course  of  law,  to  which  the  flagellation  in  the 
comedy  was  a  sort  of  supplemental  process,  whilst 
a  number  of  the  charges  enumerated  above,  such 
as  those  connected  with  demagogy — except  that, 
perhaps,  termed  ^'betraying  the  demus*^,"*  did  not 
fell  under  those  classes  of  offences  for  which  the 
laws  had  made  determinate  provision,  as  the  pro- 
secutor was  required  to  ground  his  accusation  on 
some  distinct  and  substantive  fact.  Now  it  may, 
indeed,  be  ui^ed,  that  such  was  the  alarming  height 


*>*  Aristoph.  Acharn.  6.  7,  attd  Schol.    This  circumstance  is  also  alluded 
to  in  the  speech  of  the  demus,  fiquit  1145 ; 
rrip&  ydp  ledoror'  a*- 
TovQ,  oifoi  $0KStr  bpav, 
KkiiTTOVtag*  Ifrur  itvay 
Kd^M  vakiv  i^ifuiv 
&rr  hv  nK\6<^iacl  fiov 
Ktlfibv  KarcLfitiXwv* 
*^  The  statement  in  Plut.  Pericl.  32 ;  'Aairaffia  IIktiv  i<ptvytv  dcrc/Setaci 
*Epaixirov  tov  KutfiotSoiroiov  dwKovro^f  refers  to  a  regular  prosecution. 

*•  Tpa^i)    dirartjcrewc   rov    Siifiov,    related    to    the   aSixla  trpbg  rhv 
Bijfiov, 
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which  sycophancy  had  reached  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  a  word  was  sufficient  to  supply 
materials  for  its  rancour  and  malevolence ;  but  so 
far  was  the  comedy  from  affording  any  support  to 
this  hateful  system,  that  it  uniformly  pursued  it  with 
the  most  relentless  severity.  However,  the  fine 
imposed  upon  Cleon,  compared  with  what  Callias 
and  others  were  condemned  to  pay,  would  appear 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  people  more  in  jest 
than  in  earnest. 

With  regard  to  the  vengeance  of  those  powerful 
demagogues,  whom  the  comic  poets  ventured  to 
attack,  Cleon  is  asserted  to  have  insinuated  that 
Aristophanes  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  de- 
mus*^;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
formally  accused  him  of  the  offence ;  in  the  Achar- 
nians,  Aristophanes  vindicates  himself  from  the 
calumnious  insinuations  of  Cleon,  by  declaring, 
that  he  had  never  failed  in  the  respect  he  owed 
the  demus  ^.  The  slanderous  aspersion  or  accu- 
sation in  question,  must  have  followed  close  upon 
the  representation  of  the  Babylonians  ** ;  for 
Cleon  seems  to  have  remained  quiet  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  Knights.  It  is  likewise  asserted, 
that  Eupolis  was  drowned  by  Alcibiades  ^,  whom 
he  had  ridiculed   in  the   Baptae.     Eratosthenes, 

•»  Aristoph.  Achani.  379. 

ilvtKxvva^  y&p  fi  iIq  rb  povXivrripiov 

iikpdkkt,  Kal  }l/tvSij  KartyXtirTtZk  fiov  k,  r.  X. 
Conf.  502,  in  which  ^ivutv  wap&yrwv  are  the  emphatic  words. 

oif  y&p  fu  ical  vvv  BiafiaXtt  KXiuv,  5ri 

^kvwv  wapSvTwv  r^v  irSXtv  xaxwg  Xcyw. 
Conf.  Acham.  631, 

wf  Kiafitffdfi  riiv  ir6\iv  iiu&v,  teal  rhv  B^nov  ca9v/3pi((i. 
^  Arist  Acham.  632,  sqq.  -,  655,  iqq. 
»•  Schol.  Acharn.  386. 
**  See  the   Citat.    Fabric.  Bibl.    Gr.  Harl.  2.  407 ;   Meineke,  ubt  sup. 

f.  37  ',  Buttmann  on  the  Colyttia  and  the  Bapts  in  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1822, 
823,  Histor.  Philol.  KL  218. 
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even  in  his  time^  raised  doubts  as  to  the  credit 
bility  of  this  story"®;  but  whether  true  or  false, 
no  general  rule  can  be  drawn  from  the  conduct 
of  Alcibiades.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  assumed, 
that  as  the  Athenian  was  insensible  to  delicacy  and 
shame  in  word  and  mien,  so  he  was  deficient  in  a 
refined  sense  of  honour;  the  latter  was  seldom 
affected  by  verbal  insults,  and  the  abuses  flowing 
from  the  right  of  public  prosecution  and  the  ever- 
watchful  malice  of  the  sycophants,  had  so  accus- 
tomed the  Athenian  to  accusations  of  all  kinds, 
that  his  peace  of  mind  was  not  likely  to  be  ruffled 
by  the  cursory  animadversions  of  comedy. 

As  to  the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  comic  hu- 
mour by  the  state  in  general,  we  are  informed 
in  a  Scholimn,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  attack  the 
dead  *" ;  but  the  very  passage  of  Aristophanes,  to 
which  this  remark  is  annexed,  presents  an  example 
of  the  contrary*"^.  Again,  Aristophanes  accuses 
Pericles  after  his  death  ^",  and  ridicules  Euripides 
in  the  Frogs.  Examples  to  the  same  effect  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  and  this  Scholium"*,  like 
so  many  others,  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  itself.  A  second  says  that  it 
was  forbidden  to  attack  the  Archon.  But  in  the 
Babylonians,  Aristophanes  had  not  scrupled  to 
satirize  magistrates,  as  well  elective  as  those  ap* 
pointed  by  lot^^*.  Is  it  therefore  probable  that  the 
Archon  formed  the  sole  exception?  Ameinias  is 
also  ridiculed  in  the  Wasps,  which  was  performed 
during  his  archonship  **^>     If  such  a  law,  indeed, 

«•  Cicero,  Epist.  ad.  Att.  6.  1.  «"  Schol.  Pac.  649. 

*»*  Compare  above,  n.  146,  147.  *'»  See  above,  n.  189. 

»«^  Ad.  Nub.  31.  «*  Schol.  Acharn.  386. 

*•  Vesp.  64. 1267.    See  Hermann's  doubts  as  to  the  law  in  the  note  o» 
the  Schol.  Nub.  31. 

VOL.  U.  ft 
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existed,  it  cannot  have  been  very  strictly  observed. 
The  Areopagus,  however,  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
exemption  from  the  comic  satire,  and  upon  the 
same  principle  the  Areopagites  were  forbidden  to 
write  comedies  ^^^.  Finally,  it  is  stated  that  the 
exhibition  of  comedies  was  prohibited  as  early 
as  the  archonship  of  Merychides,  Ol.  85,  1 ;  440. 
B.  C,  but  this  law  having  been  repealed  soon  after- 
wards, Ol.  85.  4,  it  was  once  more  forbidden  to 
render  individuals  the  objects  of  ridicule  by  name 
or  personal  imitation  ^'®.  Antimachus,  the  rival  of 
Aristophanes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
this  statute,  but  its  date  is  uncertain.  It  was 
remarked  above  ^^,  that  Aristophanes  did  not  desist 
from  his  attacks,  even  dming  the  oligarchy;  but 
under  the  domination  of  the  Thirty,  the  comic 
poets  were  probably  held  in  check  through  fear, 
though  perhaps  unrestrained  by  any  positive  law ; 
they  subsequently  resumed  their  wonted  freedom  of 
speech,  of  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
deprived  by  any  express  enactment,  till  at  length 
the  parabasis,  the  soul  of  the  old  comedy,  was 
suppressed,  and  the  chorus  omitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  which  began  to  pervade  all 
ranks  of  the  community  ^.  It  was  not  till  Athens 
was  occupied  by  Macedonian  garrisons  that  a  final 
stop  was  put  to  the  practice  of  attacking  individuals 
in  the  dialogue,  and  exhibiting  likenesses  of  them 
on  the  masks  ^\ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  of  the  free- 

*"  Plut.  de  Gloria  Athen.  348.  B.  Frankfort. 

'•®  Schol.  Arisloph.  Acharn.  67  and  1149.  *'»  See  note  168. 

**  See  Platon.  Praef.  Aristoph.  ed.  Kiister,  p.  xi. 

^'  Ibid.    See  below,  append.  IV.,  where  all  the  accounts  on  the  subject 
are  collected. 
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dom  of  comedy  upon  the  whole,  that  it  produced 
no  serious  impression  whatever  upon  the  minds  of 
the  spectators,  that  it  had  from  its  earliest  origin  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  privilege  and  licence  to  attack  indi- 
viduals under  cover  of  the  mask,  and  that  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Athenians  for  this  sort  of  harsh  and 
cutting  satire  continued  undiminished  as  long  as 
they  retained  their  prosperity  and  independence ; 
but,  as  on  the  one  side  no  serious  evils  were  sup- 
posed to  result  from  it,  so  on  the  other  it  could  sel- 
dom become  the  eflFective  medium  of  sound  advice 
or  salutary  reproof*^.     This  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  levity  with 
which  the  gods  are  spoken  of  in  the  Frogs  ^ ;  but 
it  was  a  very  different  case  with  tragedy — when 
Euripides  was  prosecuted  because  he  had  spoken  of 
the  oath  with  seeming  irreverence*^.     Still  the 
Athenians  were  unwilling  to  experience  real  emo- 
tion by  witnessing  the  representation  of  recent  cala- 
mities or  the  sorrows  of  Greeks  with  whom  they 
were  upon  terms  of  friendship. 

bb.  The  Demagogues,  and  the  changes  which  the 
Athenian  Democracy  underwent  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War. 

§  65.  To  complete  the  foregoing  picture,  it  is 
necessary  to  subjoin  a  sketch  of  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  the  several  popular  leaders,  who 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,   influ- 

^"^  I  cannot  ccncar  in  the  opinion  of  Kanngiesser  as  to  the  benefits  which 
resulted  from  the  censure  of  the  comic  poets,  (kom.  Biihne,  471,  sqq.) 
*■*  Corop.  Bottiger  Aristophan.  Deor.  Gentil.  Impun.  Irrisor. 
•**  The  verse  was — 

'H  y\&<TfT  dfiiiiftox't  n  ^*  0P^*'  dvdtnoTOQ. 
See  Aristoph.  Rhet.  3.  15.  , 

92 
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enced  the  destinies  of  Athens.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons who  attained  distinction  a  short  time  before, 
as  well  as  during  and  after  the  war,  are  known  to 
us  from  the  portraits  of  them  transmitted  by  the 
comic  poets;  some  are  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  require  special  attention,  and  history  is 
unacquainted  with  others  beyond  the  particulars 
respecting  them  which  occur  in  comedy  and  its 
commentators.  But  before  we  revert  to  those 
who  demand  a  second  mention,  a  few  words  must 
be  premised  concerning  those  patriotic  heroes  who, 
regardless  of  the  machinations  of  domestic  factions, 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  as  Strategi,  and  overlooking  the  un* 
worthiness  of  those  for  whom  they  fought,  exposed 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  with  the 
devotedness  and  intrepidity  of  martyrs.  Their 
deeds  recal  the  conduct  of  the  high-minded  My- 
ronides  *.  Such  were  the  brave,  skilful,  and  for- 
tunate naval  hero  Phormio%  who  fully  deserves 
the  place  assigned  to  him  by  Aristophanes  ^  at  the 
side  of  Myronides ;  Lamachus,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loud  and  boisterous  words  in  which  his 
martial  feeling  expressed  itself,  and  his  military 
pomp  of  armour  and  crest  *,  was  a  brave  man,  and 
disdained  to  pervert  his  office  to  the  object  of  en- 
riching himself*;  the  enterprising  Paches^  who, 
upon  being  caught  in  the  snares  of  sycophants 
upon  his  return  from  Mitylene  and  the  neighbour- 
ing coast,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  himself  in 

»  See  $  57.  n.  92,  sqq. 

*  See  Thucyd.  1 .  64,  sqq.,  especially  2.  80,  sqq. 
'  Aristoph.  Pac.  801,  s(^q.  *  Aristoph.  Acharn.  566. 

'  He  was  so  poor  that  his  coat  and  shoes  formed  items  in  the  accounts  of 
his  disbarsemenu.    Plut.  Prscept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  272. 
«  Thucyd.  3. 16. 
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the  presence  of  his  judges  ^ ;  Demosthenes^  capa- 
ble of  vast  enterprises®,  formed  to  gain  the  hearts 
of  nations  ^  and  who,  though  not  formally  invested 
with  the  command,  performed  great  actions^** ;  Hip- 
pocrates and  Eurymedon^  his  companions  in  arttis^ 
the  former  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Boeotia",  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of 
Delium,  and  the  latter  admiral  upon  several  occa- 
sions in  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas^^  and  at 
length  commander  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  to  Sicily, 
and  involved  in  the  same  destruction  with  Demos- 
thenes, through  the  impolitic  operations  of  Nicias  "; 
and,  lastly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Conon, 
whose  fidelity  and  caution  presented  an  honour- 
able contrast  to  the  imbecility  or  treachery  of 
his  fellow-commanders  at  JEgos  Potamoi,  whilst 
his  activity  after  the  war  was  no  less  conspicuous 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  shattered  power  of  his 
country. 

The  history  of  the  demagogues  who  arose  after 
the  death  of  Pericles  ",  exhibits  a  political  division 
and  opposition  of  parties  (aPTiTroXlreia)  indeed,  but 
without  the  substantial  difference  which  once  pre- 
vailed between  aristocrats  and  democrats ;  in  lieu 
of  this  we  behold  arrayed  against  each  other  the 
friends  of  legality  and  order  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  base  flatterers  of  the  populace,  the  brawlers 
and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  on  the  other. 

»  Plut.  Nic.  6.  •  Tbucyd.  3.  91,  fqq. 

^  ConcerniDg  the  Acharniaas  see  Thucyd.  7.  67. 

*•  Thucyd.  4.  2,  sqq.,  the  fortification  of  Pylos. 

«»  Tbucyd.  4.  76.  sqq.  "  Thucyd.  4.  2. 

»»  Thucyd.  7.  42,  sqq. 

"  Comp.  Huhnken,  Hist.  Orat.  Gracorura,  prefixed  to  his  Rutilius  Lupus, 
and  published  inlleiske,  Orat.  Grr.  vol.  8  ;  which,  however,  only  contains  am- 
ple information  concerning  the  period  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  See  some 
particulars  on  the  subject  in  Kortiim,  Gesch.  d.  Hellen.  Staatsv.  176—187. 
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Again,  the  wealthy  class  **,  and  the  luxurious  and 
inquisitive  mob,  with  its  rapacious  leaders.  To 
these  we  may  add,  a  newly-constituted  oligarchical 
faction,  which  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  war 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  partisans  of 
the  ancient  aristocracy,  opposed  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  who  were  passionate  adherents  of  the 
democracy ; — among  the  last  there  were  many  true 
and  upright  patriots. 

CLEON  AND  NICIAS. 

After  the  death  of  Pericles,  Lysicles,  the  dealer 
in  sheep,  who  had  married  Aspasia,  and  Eucrates 
the  flax-seller  ^^  became  rival  candidates  for  the 
popular  favour;  but  their  short  career  was  not 
marked  by  any  event  of  moment.  Hereupon 
Cleon  the  leather-seller  *'^,  and  the  wealthy  Nicias, 
became  for  several  years  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racters on  the  political  stage. 

Cleon  ^  had  already  exerted  himself  to  stir  up 
the  multitude  against  Pericles  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  great  man's  life  ^^ ;  but  after  his  death  he  em- 
ployed all  his  clamour,  turbulence,  and  audacity  ^, 
to  inflame  the  evil  passions  of  the  populace,  and 
pursued  his  rival  Nicias  and  the  moderate  party 
vrith  undaunted  efirontery  *',  and  implacable  fero- 


«  Aristoph.  Equit.  224.  225. 

1*  See  the  precediii|  section,  n.  140. 

'7  BvpiToSiypriCf  Anstoph.  Equit.  44;  Nub.  581.  BvpffOTrwkric,  £qait« 
136.  737.  848. 

1*  See  Kortiim  in  the  Philologisch.  Beitragen  aus  der  Schweiz.  1819^ 
Pas80w  in  Wachler's  Philomathie,  v.  1. 

'*  Plut.  Pericl.  33,  where  see  Heimippus'  Anapssts.  Comp.  Himerias,  p. 
318,  Wernsd.  ed. 

^  BopfiopordpaKii,  Aristoph.  Eauit.  309. 

»»  BhXvpia  and  roXfiij,  Plut.  Nic.  2. 
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city.  Less  an  orator^  than  a  brawler,  he  ran 
backwards  and  forwards  and  made  the  most  violent 
gesticulations  during  his  harangues  ^' ;  he  was  a 
boaster,  a  sycophant,  and  an  egotist,  and  by  dint 
of  impetuosity  and  noise  easily  drowned  the  voices 
of  the  few  judicious  persons  who  attempted  to 
make  themselves  heard,  and  obtained  such  an  as- 
cendant over  the  congenial  rabble,  that  they  did 
homage  to  the  idol  they  laughed  at  and  despised. 
All  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  their  accoimts 
of  Cleon's  baseness  and  impudence,  and  in  addition 
to  the  poetical  portrait  of  Aristophanes,  we  have 
the  masterly  historical  sketch  of  Thucydides.  The 
latter  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  two 
most  important  events  of  Cleon's  life,  viz.,  the 
debate  on  the  punishment  of  the  Mitylenaeans  **, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Sphacterla  ^*.  In  Thucydides,  who 
has  faithfully  reported  the  speeches  made  upon 
the  occasion  ^,  we  perceive  the  insidious  male- 
volence of  Cleon's  eloquence,  who  after  having  on 
the  preceding  day  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed 
for  putting  all  the  males  amongst  the  Mitylenaeans 
to  death,  and  for  reducing  the  women  and  children 
to  slavery,  dared  to  urge  the  necessity  of  imparting 
stability  to  the  laws,  and  raising  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  community  whom  he  declared  to 


'^  Cic.  Brut.  7,  describes  him  as  "  turbuleDtum  ilium  quidem  civem,  sed 
tamen  eloquentem;"  but  in  Aristophaoes,  Equit.  36,  he  is  said  to  have 
faXaiva  ix^^*'^  ifHav^v  ffimTrprjfisvrig  v6q.  He  is  also  aoDoaoced  as  a 
Faphlagonian,  which  word  contaios  an  allusion  to  iraipXdJ^eiv,  to  bubble  like 
boiling  water.     See  Schol.  Equit.  2. 

**  Plut.  Nic.  8  : — irp&TOQ  kv  rt}  Srjfiijyoptlv  dvoKpayutv  Kai  tripifncaoaQ 
rd  ifULTiov  Kai  rhv  firipbv  irard^aQ  cat  SpSfitfi  furd  rov  Xlyeiv  iifia  xp^^^" 
fiivoc,  K.  T.  X.    Conf.  Schol.  iEsch.  c.  Timarch.  726. 

"  Thucyd.  3i  36,  sqq.  ^  Thucyd.  4.  28. 

«  Thucyd.  1.  22. 
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be  better  citizens,  above  those  who  possessed  in- 
telligence and  judgment.  This  time,  however, 
the  impression  produced  by  his  sanguinary  advice 
was  counteracted  by  the  speech  of  the  brave  Dio- 
dotus,  and  mercy  prevailed  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Athenians  after  the  silence  of  the  night  had  re- 
stored them  to  reason  and  recollection.  Cleon, 
whose  thirst  of  blood  could  not  be  slaked,  once 
more  proposed  a  decree  for  the  extermination  of 
the  refractory  Scionseans^,  which,  however,  was 
not  carried  into  effect  till  after  his  death  ^.  In 
the  debates  on  the  command  of  the  expedition 
against  Sphacteria,  he  poured  forth  all  the  syco- 
phantic malevolence  of  his  nature.  Our  chief  at- 
tention must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  his  rival 
Nicias,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Athenian  demus 
towards  Cleon.  Nicias  endeavours  to  shield  him- 
self against  slander  and  persecution  by  resigning 
the  command;  Cleon  first  brags  and  then  fears  to 
be  taken  at  his  word,  whereupon  the  people  begin 
to  grow  merry  ^.  Cleon  is  laughed  at,  but  such  is 
their  levity,  that  the  step,  which  every  one  knows 
to  be  ridiculous^,  is  seriously  resolved  upon,  and 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition. It  must  be  confessed,  that  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  more  judicious  had  good  reason  to 
second  the  folly  of  the  multitude,  as  they  expected 
that  the  demagogue  would  be  unable  to  perform 
his  promise  of  bringing  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 


«  ThQcyd.  4.  122.  «  Thucyd.  6.  32. 

*  Thucyd  4.  28 :  oi  Bi  (olov  S^Xoc  ^«Xet  iro«ev),  ^iotp  tidXkov  6  KXiuv 
v'jrs^tvyt  rbv  irXovv  xal  i^avcx«^p<(  rd  ilprfukva,  r6frtfi  IwtKtXtvovro  rtf 
Nucf^  irapaSiSSvai  ti^v  if^x^^»  '^^'^  iicctvy  iirtfioiav  irXfiv. 

*  Thucyd.  ubi  sup. :  role  ^i  'AOtivaiot^  iviirtfri  ftiv  ri  Kai  yi\uToe  rg 
KOWjtoXoyiif,  avTov,  k.  r.  X. 
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were  besieged  in  Sphacteria^  within  twenty  days 
dead  or  alive  to  Athens,  by  which  means  they 
hoped  to  effect  his  final  destruction.  The  gross 
levity  of  this  proceeding,  and  the  interchange  of 
low  familiarity  between  Cleon  and  the  Athenian 
demus  probably  have  no  example  in  history.  The 
people  were  assembled  and  awaited  the  coming  of 
Cleon,  who  was  expected  to  bring  forward  a  pro- 
position. After  a  long  delay  he  appeared,  with 
a  garland  round  his  head,  and  requested  the  as- 
sembly to  adjourn  till  the  next  day,  as  he  had 
guests  in  his  house,  and  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
The  people  laughed  *^  and  showed  no  signs  of 
anger.  Until  the  expedition  against  Sphacteria, 
Cleon  had  remained  at  home  and  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  prosecution  of  the  war,  because  he 
thought  that  it  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity 
of  concealing  his  pwa  baseness  ^ ;  when,  however, 
his  prediction  had  been  verified,  as  though  Fate 
had  specially  interposed  to  justify  the  capricious 
choice  of  the  Athenians,  he  began  to  think  himself 
an  able  general,  and  undertook  the  chief  command 
against  Brasidas  and  the  rebellious  Chalcidians; 
but  after  incrring  the  contempt  and  aversion  of 
his  soldiers  ^^  he  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed 
at  Amphipolis.  Though  poor  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  he  left  a  fortune  of  fifty  talents  ^. 

Nicias,  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  who  had  attained 
eminence  during  the  lifetime  of  Pericles,  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the  command  **, 
was  selected  by  the  upper  orders  and  the  more  re- 


s' Plut.  Nic.  7.  w  Plut.  Nic.  9. 

«  Thucyd.  6.  7.  **  iElian.  V.  H.  10. 17. 

»  Plut.  Nic.  2. 
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spectable  members  of  the  community  in  general, 
as  the  man  \9h0se  authority  and  influence  would 
prove  the  most  effectual  counterpoise  to  the  over- 
grown power  of  Cleon.  Like  his  predecessor 
Cimon,  his  policy  inclined  him  towards  Sparta^, 
though  this  by  no  means  diminished  the  advantages 
which  his  country  derived  firom  his  courage  and 
military  talents.  But  the  confidence  which  the 
people  reposed  in  him  by  so  frequently  appointing 
him  to  the  command  of  their  armies,  was  little 
calculated  to  enhance  his  power  as  a  demagogue. 
The  strategia,  unless  wielded  with  the  genius  and 
vigour  of  a  Themistocles  or  a  Pericles,  did  not 
secure  to  its  holder  any  considerable  influence  over 
the  constitution  in  general ;  it  rather  served  to 
withdraw  him  from  public  affairs,  and  to  expose 
him  to  dangers  and  difficulties  abroad,  whilst  the 
demagogue  securely  swayed  the  popular  mind  ac- 
cording to  his  will  and  pleasure  at  home.  Now, 
though  Nicias  never  failed,  during  his  residence 
in  Athens,  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  he  was  not  possessed  of  those 
natural  advantages  by  which  he  could  hope  to  out- 
strip his  rival  Cleon.  The  main  prop  of  his  dema- 
gogy was  his  wealth  ^,  and  whether  from  genuine 
liberality  or  from  calculation,  instead  of  drawing  on 
the  public  money  to  gratify  the  love  of  show  and 
amusement  in  the  people,  he  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  spectacles,  etc.,  from  his  own  private  fortune  ^ ; 
but  his  largesses  were  not  supported  by  brilliant 
personal  endowments — the  people  looked  more  to 

^  Od  the  subject  of  his  vaDity  in  endeavourine  to  perpetuate  his  name  by 
means  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sparta,  consult  Thucyd.  5.  16. 
^  Plut.  Nic.  3  I'—oifoia — wpoix***^  <'^'  avrrjQ  l^fjfiayiayti, 
»•  Plut.  ubi  sup. 
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the  gift  than  the  giver.  The  talents  of  Nicias 
were  hardly  above  mediocrity,  and  he  was  signally 
deficient  in  activity  and  self-confidence.  Want  of 
natural  genius  made  him  slow ;  he  laboured  with 
difficulty  in  transacting  the  pubUc  business;  he 
endeavoured  to  atone,  by  industry  and  circum- 
spection, for  his  want  of  that  quickness  of  con- 
ception requisite  for  devising  proper  expedients  in 
sudden  emergencies^;  his  friends  commended  his 
laborious  assiduity,  but  the  people  usually  judge 
according  to  the  promptness  and  decision  with 
which  a  plan  is  executed,  and  they  look — and 
justly  too — less  to  the  will  than  the  act.  But  this 
want  of  self-confidence  was  signally  calamitous  to 
Nicias;  he  asked  the  advice  of  soothsayers,  in 
whom  he  implicitly  believed  *^.  This  crippled  his 
efforts  in  the  field,  and  eventually  involved  him 
and  thousands  more  in  one  common  destruction  *\ 
By  passing  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  retirement 
of  his  house  or  tent,  in  superstitiously  trying  to 
interpret  prognostics  and  signs,  he  became  wholly 
unfitted  for  the  duties  of  active  life,  and  lost  that 
decision  and  reliance  upon  his  own  powers,  which 
alone  can  ensure  success.  Besides  his  hesitation 
and  delay,  he  was  remarkable  for  reserve  and  a 
dread  of  publicity  **.  Pericles,  too,  had  rarely 
shown  himself  to  the  people ;  but  that  which 
had  borne  the  character  of  greatness  and  dignity 
in  him,  was  mere  weakness  in  Nicias;  hence 
Nicias  feared  the  people  as  much  as  they  feared 


»  Plat.  Nic.  5. 

*•  Thucyd.  7.  60 :— 0«itf(r/*<i»— irpowit^ei'oc.    Comp.  Plut.  Nic.  4. 
<»  Thncyd.  7.  60.  sqq. 

«  Pint.  Nic.  11  : — T^c  SiaiTfic  rb  /i^  <pt\dv9punrov  fifi^k  ^nV^fiTiKhv,  6>X 
dfiiKToP  Kal  6\iyapxiK^v»    Comp.  6. 
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Pericles.  Nicias  made  himself  dependent  upon 
the  meanest  of  the  multitude^  and  lavished  his 
treasures  upon  sycophants  in  order  to  purchase 
exemption  from  their  attacks*'.  This  rendered 
him  irresolute  and  timorous  when  he  should  have 
evinced  most  boldness  and  determination^  and  in- 
duced him  to  retreat  at  the  very  moment  he  ought 
to  have  advanced.  He  dreaded  the  impetuosity  of 
the  rabble  more  than  the  enemy  in  the  field.  But 
unmitigated  indignation  and  contempt  are  excited 
by  the  pusillanimity  and  hesitation  which  he  dis- 
played when,  by  a  bold  and  decisive  step,  he  might 
have  brought  back  to  Athens  the  still  considerable 
remains  of  the  army  and  fleet  from  S3rracuse. 
Why,  even  admitting  that  he  would  have  been 
made  answerable  for  the  failure**,  did  he  not 
rather  sacrifice  himself  for  the  Athenians  than 
with  them  ^  ?  This  man  was  no  safeguard  or  pro- 
tection to  his  adherents — an  evil  the  more  serious 
in  its  consequences  at  a  time  when  parties,  instead 
of  strengthening  their  leaders,  looked  to  them  for 
countenance  and  support. 

ALCIBIADES  WITH  HIS  FRIENDS  AND 
OPPONENTS. 

Nicias  having  obtained  a  wider  scope  for  his 
operations  through  the  death  of  Cleon,  was  for 
some  years  enabled  to  assert  the  first  place  in  the 
state;  and  though  the  people  did  not  uniformly 
adhere  to  hhn,  and  he  was  not  without  competitors 
and  opponents  through  all  the  variations  of  popular 
feeling,  no  one  succeeded  in  permanently  supplant- 

^  Plut.  Nic.  4.  <^  See  his  anxiety  on  this  head,  Thncyd«  7.  14. 

^  Plat.  Kic.  22,  reminds  ns  of  the  memorable  words  of  the  Byzantin* 
Leon :  Bo^Xo/tac  ftaXXov  v^'  r\\Lmv  ^  fAiff  vfi&v  diroOaviiv, 
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ing  him.  This  is  less  to  be  attributed  to  any 
increase  of  his  personal  influence^  than  to  the 
utter  baseness  of  the  first  man  who  rose  up  against 
him. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  lamp-maker  Hyper- 
bolus  ^,  an  acknowledged  knave^  reprobated  as  an 
alien  *%  descended  from  a  father  who  had  been 
branded,  and  had  laboured  as  a  public  slave  in  the 
mines*®,  and  an  abandoned  mother,  whom  the 
comic  poets  pursued  with  the  most  unsparing  ridi-< 
eule  ^ ;  and  lastly,  convicted  of  unfair  dealings,  by 
mixing  up  lead  with  the  metal  he  used  for  his  lampsj 
etc.  ^.  Such  was  the  man  who,  upon  the  death 
of  Cleon,  in  the  general  dearth  of  honesty  and 
principle,  thrust  himself  forward,  and  by  dint  of 
eflfrontery  and  clamour*^  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
engrossing  a  large  share  of  public  attention^. 
Although  perhaps  still  more  depraved  than  Cleon, 
he  had  neither  strength  of  mind  nor  subtlety 
enough  to  be  equally  mischievous.  His  cabals 
against  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  or  Phasax  had  nearly 
secured  him  the  chief  authority  in  the  state,  when 
his  two  opponents  combined,  and  caused  him  to 
be  expelled  by  ostracism^*.  But  so  flagrant  was 
the  iniquity  of  his  character,  that  the  Athenians 
repented  of  having  expelled  him  in  so  honourable 
a  manner,  and  soon  afterwards  a  decree  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  ostracism  having  been  disgraced 


^  See  conceniiDg  him  the  ScfaoL  ArUtoph.  Pac.  680,  and  Vesp.  lOOt. 

^  This  was  even  indicated  by  the  Barbarian  word  marikai,  which  formed 
the  title  of  the  comedy  of  Eupolis.    Corop.  Meineke,  Quaest.  Seen.  56. 

**  Sch.  Vesp.  ubi  sup. 

^  Arbtoph.  NBb.  662,  sqq.,  with  the  Scholia. 

»  Aristoph.  Nub.  1065.  "  Plut.  Alcib.  13. 

•»  'Bv  Bi  dtxomaffiy  xai  6  xayxaKOQ  iufwpt  TifJtnc,  supplied  by  Plut. 
Nic.  11.        .  wpiut.Nic.ll. 
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by  its  application  to  Hyperbolus  should  from  that 
time  forth  be  abolished  **. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  relation  of  Hyperbolus 
to  Cleon,  was  that  of  Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponi- 
cus,  to  Nicias.  Of  ample  fortune,  sprung  from  a 
noble  family**,  but  wholly  destitute  of  useful  ac- 
complishments, he  was  notorious  for  low  de- 
bauchery; surrounded  by  parasites  whom  the  ex- 
travagance with  which  he  wasted  his  patrimony 
had  drawn  together,  he  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  all  good  men*^,  without  even  being  re- 
spected by  the  multitude. 

To  the  wealthy  class  and  the  party  opposed  to 
Hyperbolus  belonged  Phaeax ;  his  birth  was  noble, 
and  though  rather  remarkable  for  loquacity  than 
rhetorical  art  ^,  he  nevertheless  had  address  enough 
to  extricate  himself  from  several  dangerous  con- 
tests *®.     His  career  was  short  *^. 

But  the  man  who  far  outstripped  all  competitors 
was  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias.  In  him  were 
united  two  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  times, 
the  arts  of  the  sophists,  and  the  doctrines  of  So- 
crates. Alcibiades  is' the  representative  of  that 
age  in  which  wisdom  strove  for  the  last  time  to 
obtain  the  direction  of  political  affairs,  but  being 
worsted  in  the  conflict  with  a  generation  nurtured 
in  the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  withdrew  from  pub* 

^  Plut  nbi  tup. ;  Ariitid.  7.  Conf.  Thucyd.  8.  75,  where  his  death  during 
the  Samian  tumults  is  related. 

^  Palmer  exerdtatt.  754 ;  ClaTier,  sur  la  Faraille  de  Callias,  in  the  M^m. 
del'Instit.  class,  d'hist.  t.  3;  Heindorf,  ad  Plat.  Protag.  409;  Bockh,  Pub. 
EcoD.  2.  14,  sqq..  etc. 

^  See  very  copious  references  in  Meinek^  Quaest.  Seen.  51,  sqq. 

*'  XoXfiv  opiffToCt  ddwanaTaroe  Xlyctv.  Eupolis  ap.  PluU  Nic.  13 ; 
comp.  Arist.  £q.  1377,  sqq. 

«"  Schol.  Aristoph.  Equit.  1388. 

^  Comp.  also  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  Phseax  and  Andocides, 
Ruhnken  Hist.  Orat.  Grec.  (ante  Rut.  Lup.)  XLVII.  seq. 
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lie  life,  and  retired  into  the  halls  of  the  schools. 
Socrates,  decidedly  hostile  to  that  superficial  in- 
struction which  the  sophists  communicated  to  the 
Athenian  youth  in  lieu  of  solid  knowledge,  was, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  victories  he  had  gained 
over  them  by  means  of  his  superiority  in  their  own 
arts,  unable  to  counteract  that  influence  which 
they  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  youthful 
Athenians,  who  pursued  with  avidity  those  out- 
ward and  specious  accomplishments  which  were  cal- 
culated to  secure  them  an  ascendant  over  the  mul- 
titude. By  applying  their  arts  to  the  objects  of 
political  life,  they  gained  vast  numbers  of  adhe- 
rents, and  rendered  their  opinions  and  principles 
generaUy  prevalent.  Alcibiades  and  Critias  both 
shook  off  the  irksome  discipline  of  Socrates,  the 
former  proving  recreant  to  his  master's  lessons, 
and  the  latter  becoming  his  personal  enemy. 

Deinomache  the  mother  of  Alcibiades  was  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Clisthenes  and  Mega- 
cles  the  Alcmseonids  ^ ;  his  father  Clinias  had  sent 
a  trireme  and  two  hundred  men  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  the  battle  of  Salamis  ^^ ;  he  was  killed  at 
Coronea,  Ol.  83.  2 ;  447.  B.  C^.  Alcibiades  and 
Clinias  were  both  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ^K  Alcibiades'  first  appearance  in  public  life 
cannot  exactly  be  determined ;  he  seems  to  have 
given  indications  of  luxury  and  perverseness  when 
still  a  youth,  and  a  portrait  of  his  character  is 
supposed   to  be   given  in   the   Daetaleis   of  Ari- 


^  See  the  investigation  in  Bockh,  explic.  Pindar.  302,  tqq. 
«  Herod.  8. 17.  ««  Plato.  Alcib.  1.  112.  B. 

«»  Plato,  ProUg.  320.  A.  where  see  Heindorf.    Compare  on  the  year  of 
Alcibiades*  birth,  Meier  v.  d.  Grelfswald.  Lect.  Catal.  Summer,  1820. 
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stophanes  ^ ;  still  even  at  that  early  period  he  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  side  of  Socrates  in  the 
battle  of  Potidaea^;  when  a  young  man  he  is 
enmnerated  amongst  the  evpvTrptoKroL  and  praters 
in  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes,  Ol.  88.  3 ;  426. 
B.  C  ^. ;  he  fought  with  distinction  in  the  battle 
of  Delium,  Ol.  89.  1,  and  preserved  the  life  of 
Socrates,  who  had  previously  saved  his  at  the 
battle  of  Potidaea^  ;  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
he  influenced  a  popular  decree  was  when  the 
tributes  of  the  allies  were  raised,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Ol.  89.  3^;  but  we  behold  him  with  the  full 
power  and  influence  of  a  demagogue,  Olymp.  90. 
1 ;  420.  B.  C,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war, 
when  he  employed  all  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos,  and  to 
annul  the  peace  which  Nicias  had  effected  with 
Sparta  ^. 

The  relation  in  which  Alcibiades  stood  to  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  his  political 
character,  must  be  referred  to  his  boyhood.  Even 
in  infancy  he  attracted  universal  attention,  as  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illus- 
trious houses,  whose  ancient  aristocratic  qualities 
the  demus  still  regarded  with  a  sort  of  venera^ 
tion'**,  as  the  heir  to  immense  wealth  ^^  and,  what 
was  not  his  least  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenians,  as  a  faultless  model  of  beauty";  Peri- 

•*  SliYem  on  the  Clouds  of  Ariitophanes,  38. 
^  Plut  Alcibiad.  7  ;  Isocrat.  de  Bigis,  615. 
«  Aristoph.  Acharn.  716. 
^  Plut.  Alcib.  7  ;  Plat.  Sympoa.  219.  E.  sqq. 
«  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  431.  *  Thucyd.  5.  43,  sqq. 

'<*  Thucyd.  ubi  sup. 

'»  ^lian.  v.  H.  3.  28;  Plut.  Alcib.  11;  comp.  Bbckh,  Pub.  Econ.  2. 
17,  sqq. 
7«  Plut.  Alcib.  1. 
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cles  his  guardian^'*,  and  Socrates,  strove  in  vain  to 
eradicate  from  his  mind  the  baneful  germ  of  evil 
passions  whose  growth  was  but  too  vigorously 
promoted  by  the  blind  love  of  the  demns^^;  he 
soon  discovered  his  sensual  propensities-  and  his 
tendency  to  sophistical  subtilty.  The  latter  quality 
is  attested  by  the  discourse  which  he  held  with 
Pericles  on  the  laws^^  before  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  the  advice  which  he  is  reputed  to  have 
given  that  statesman  as  to  passing  his  accounts  ^^ 
Conscious  of  possessing  distinguished  qualities  both 
of  body  and  mind,  immense  wealth  and  unbounded 
popularity,  he  felt  unlimited  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and  in  expressing  this  feeling  without  any 
reserve^,  he  merely  acted  in  conformity  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  in 
enumerating  their  own  merits  without  blushing, 
but  he  exhibited  a  haughtiness  of  bearing  and  a 
love  of  outrage  such  as  Athens  had  never  before 
beheld.  Though  he  was  pliant  and  cringing  to 
the  people  at  large,  he  treated  individuals  of  all 
ranks  of  society  with  unheard  of  insolence  ^® ;  those 
whom  he  insulted  seldom  ventured  to  seek  redress, 
lest  they  should  suflTer  still  more  from  the  efiects  of 
his  vengeance ;  he  is  a  complete  personification  of  the 
arrogance  and  love  of  outrage  which  characterized 


w  Plato,  Prota^.  320.  A. 

7^  See  an  admirable  deliDeation  of  a  youth  like  Alcibiadet,  though  without 
cacprMs  mention  of  his  name  as  well  as  of  the  associates  who  divert  nis  atten- 
tion from  philosophy,  Plato,  Repub.  6.  494. 

7^  Xenoph.  Mem.  1. 2.  40,  sqq. 

^  Phit.  Alcib.  7  J  Pericl.  23  j  Died.  12.  38. 

"^  Thucyd.  6. 16,  sqq.  Amongst  other  things:  ohSi  yt  dZutov,  iip*  iavTtf 
l»kya  ^povovvra  fii^  iffov  dvau  Plato,  Alcijb*  1«  104.  A:  oifStvhc  fyc 
^vBpAifoy  Mtfi£  (Ivai  f fc  oi/div* 

^  Ps.  Andoc.  adv.  Alcib.  119  :  6,9p6ove  fikv  ifftdg  KoXoKiViavt  'iva  5* 
iieaeTov  TrpoTrtiXaKiZiav*  Plato,  Symp.  216 :  aiaxvvtoOaiJ&vnva  odv,  c.  r.  X. 
Comp.  Thucyd.  6. 115,  and  ejiamples,  Plut.  Alcib.  8. 12. 16,  etc. 
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his  native  city,  and  in  falling  in  with  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  the  multitude,  his  object  was  to  gain 
the  chief  power  in  the  state,  not  with  a  view  to 
develope  and  augment  its  resources,  but  that  he 
might  break  the  laws  with  the  greater  impunity, 
Pericles  feared  shame  alone,  Alcibiades  blushed  at 
nothing ;  the  former  endeavoured  to  render  his  au- 
thority an  emblem  of  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
the  law,  the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  one  tissue  of 
illegal  acts ;  the  aspect  of  the  one  expressed  the 
gravity  and  serenity  of  the  law,  the  other  marked  his 
real  profligacy  beneath  the  bland  smiles  of  the  de- 
magogue ;  the  one  displayed  the  dignity,  confidence, 
and  kindness  of  a  king,  the  other  the  intrigue, 
craft,  and  cruelty  of  a  tyrant'^.  His  largesses 
were  designed  to  impart  lustre  to  his  demagogy; 
the  whole  of  Greece  gazed  with  admiration  at  the 
seven  chariots  which  he  sent  to  the  Olympic 
games  ^,  and  loudly  applauded  the  munificence  of 
the  victor,  who  feasted  all  the  spectators  at  his 
own  expense ".  The  vigour  of  his  constitution 
enabled  him  to  indulge  without  restraint  the  amor- 
ous propensities  of  his  nature,  and  in  drinking  and 
wrestling  he  found  few  competitors  ^. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  towards  him  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  may  be  collected 
firom  their  endeavours  to  catch  a  quail  which  had 
escaped  from  him — a  proceeding  that  reminds  us  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  on  accoimt  of  the 


^  Ps.  Aodoc.  adv.  Alcib.  126:  —  ro^c  M^  X6yovc  ^i^/tayMyov,  rd  ^ 
ipya  rvp&wov  7rapkx<uv, 

^  Thucyd.  6.  16  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  II. 

"1  AtbeD.  1.  3.  £. }  ibid.  12.  534.  B.  on  tbe  extravagance  of  Alcibiadet 
upon  other  occasions. 

«»  Cornel.  Nep.  Alcib.  11. 

•>  Plut.  Alcib.  10}  ibid.  Prscept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  191. 
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feast  in  Cleon's  house ;  their  feelings  towards  the 
man  are  very  felicitously  expressed  by  Aristo- 
phanes". 

The  wanton  excesses  of  Alcibiades  were  for  a 
long  time   looked  upon   as  juvenile    errors  and 
human  weaknesses^ ;  but  the  number  of  those  whom 
he  had  insulted,  and  who  longed  for  vengeance, 
increasing  daily,  the  more  frequently  the  people 
witnessed    the   injuries    it   was    in  his  power  to 
commit,  the  more  disposed  they  became  to  listen 
to  those  who  insinuated  that  he  aspired  to   the 
tyranny.      His    authority   was   solely   and   exclu- 
sively founded  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
the  party  by  which  he  was  supported  was  by  no 
means  equ^  in  numbers   to   that  by  which   he 
was  opposed ;  he  was  the  leader  of  a  Hetaireia,  it 
is  true®^,  but  this  consisted  more  of  the  compa- 
nions of  his  pleasures,  than  of  men  bound  to  him 
by  a  community  of  political  feeling ;  and  upon  the 
whole  he  was  more  formed  to  gain  friends  than 
to  keep  them®^;  hence,  a  change  in  the  popular 
feeling  would  of  necessity  leave  him  deserted  and 
alone.     His  opponents  did  not  so  much  consist  of 
those  who  held  opposite  political  opinions,  as  of  the 
vast  numbers  he  had  mortified  and  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  whose  envy  and  malignity  he  had 
excited;  to  these  must  likewise  be  added  many 
true  friends  to  their  country.    This  is  evident  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  Hermocopidse,  in  conse- 


**  Uodti  ukv,  iyBaipei  ii,  QauXtrat  ^  Istiv.    Ran.  142d. 

^  Itocrat.  de  Big.  605.  Lange ;  conf.  Krager,  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Historio- 
graphica,  363.  n.  5 ;  Siivern  on  tbe  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  33.  See  below, 
11.134. 

^  JntUn.  5.  2 :  in  conciliandit  amicitiarum  studiis  melior»  qnam  in 
retinendit. . 

r2 
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quence  of  which  Alcibiades  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
country ;  but  this  proceeding,  which  is  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  the  annals  of  civilization,  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  such  a  tissue  of  sycophancy, 
party-spirit,  and  personal  animosity,  aggravated  by 
the  clamour  of  political  alarmists,  and  the  blindness 
and  fanaticism  of  the  mob,  that  we  indignantly  ex- 
claim against  this  abandoned  people,  and  plainly 
perceive  that  they  could  not  long  escape  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  their  crimen 

The  confusion  which  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  transaction  itself,  has 
extended  to  the  accounts  of  it,  some  of  which  are 
imperfect  and  othejrs  discordant®®;  still,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  without  advantage  to  examine  them 
more  minutely  ®^. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  about  to  set  sail 
for  Sicily,  all  the  Hermae  in  the  public  streets  were 
one  morning  found  mutilated  ^.  The  superstitious 
regarded  this  circumstance  as  an  omen  of  evil  to  the 
armament  then  about  to  sail,  whilst  the  su^icious 
construed  it  into  an  indication  of  a  plot  against 
the  democracy;  it  was  cmrently  reported  that  it 
had  been  devised  by  the  Syracusans  or  Corin- 
thians>.  witb  the  view  of  deterring  the  Athenians 
from  the  contemplated  expeditions^;  and  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  multitude  whose  weak  side  had 
thus  been  assailed>  easily  brought  this  circumstance 
into  connection  with:  treason  and  conspiracy^. 

The  council  met  and  the  people  assembled  several 

••  These  are,  Thucyd.  6.  27 :  Andocid.  de  Myster.  p.  6,  «qq.  j  Plirt.  Alcib. 
18,  sqq. ;  Diodor,  13.  2 ;  Isocrat  de  Biff.,  etc    See  Append,  v. 

^  Cooopare  Sluiler^  Lection.  Aodocidee^  Xugd.  Bat.  1804*  cap.  3;  Scli5- 
mann  de  Coroit.  Atheo.  190. 

«»  Thucyd.  6. 27  ;  Plat  Alcib.  18,  »»  Plat,  abi  «ap. 

••  Thucyd.  6.  27  :  coi  t6  xpay/ia  fitiZSvutQ  IXAfifiavov,  «.  r.  X. 
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tiioefs  within  a  few  days®*,*  and  a  reward  was  offered 
to  him  who  would  denounce  ^he  offender^.  The 
enemies  of  Alcibiades  now  began  their  operations. 
Without  strictly  confining  themselves  to  the  affair  of 
the  Hermae,  they  resolved  to  accuse  him  of  two  grave 
crimes — ^high  treason  and  profanation  of  the  mys- 
teries ;  their  hopes  of  success  y^ere  chiefly  fisunded 
in  the  notorious  excitability  of  the  people,  and  the 
ease  with  which  one  prosecution  could  in  Athens 
be  mixed  up  with  another,  and  rendered  more  dan- 
gerous. They,  moreover,  probably  anticipated  that 
Alcibiades  would  be  deprived  of  the  command, 
and  that  upon  the  departure  of  the  army,  his  main 
support,  they  would  find  less  difficulty  in  crushing 
-him.  Meanwhile,  the  prepafrations  being  com- 
pleted, an  assembly  was  convened  by  the  three 
generals,  Nicias,  Lamachus,  and  Alcibiades^,  in 
which  Pythonicus  arose  and  made  an  Eisangelia 
against  Alcibiades,  charging  him  with  impiety,  as 
he,  with  his  friends  and  associates,  had  given 
mock-celebrations  of  the  mysteries^,  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  An- 
dromachus,  the  slave  of  Alcibiades.  The  dema- 
gogae  Androcles  ^,  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  was 
especially  active  in  bringing  forward  vritnesses^. 
Sut  nothing  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae 
was  elicited^.  Alcibiades  denied  the  charge>  and 
offered  to  abide  the  event  of  a  trial  ^*^.     At  this 

^  Plut.  ubi  sup.  •*  Thacyd.  ubi  sup. 

••Aiidoc.6. 

••  — rduvffTtipia  votovvra  kv  oUig.  iiiff  irkpktv.  Besides  this,  Tbucyd. 
6.  28,  up'  vppti. 

^  Concerning  biro,  see  Rahnken,  Hist.  or.  Or.  43. 

^  Plut.  Alcib.  19.  Accoiding  to  Andocides,  Pythonicus  was  the  only  ac- 
cuser upoa  that  occasion ;  but  besides  PluUrch,  Tbueydides  alsasays,^.  28, 
fijivhirai  oiv  A'trb  /icrocicwy  re  rivwf  xal  &Ko\ovBtav* 

»»  Thucyd.  6.  28.  »**  Andoc.  ubi  sup. 
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juncture  tumults  broke  out  amongst  the  soldiers; 
the  auxiliary  troops  from  Argos  and  Mantinea 
refused  to  leave  Alcibiades ;  and  his  enemies  per- 
ceiving that  their  design  of  separating  him  from  the 
army  was  not  practicable  at  this  moment,  resolved 
upon  prosecuting  the  matter  no  further  for  the 
present,  and  hastened  the  departure  of  the  arma- 
ment ^^^.  Hereupon  the  council  was  authorized  to 
investigate  the  affair  ftuther*^,  and  a  series  of  fresh 
accusations  was  soon  brought  forward.  Cimon's 
son,  Thessalus,  laid  an  Eisangelia*^  against  Alci- 
biades and  his  companions  before  the  council,  and 
Androcles  produced  witnesses.  The  demagogues 
now  exclaimed  more  loudly  than  before*^,  that 
the  desecration  of  the  mysteries  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy.  The 
infuriated  multitude  were  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  connection  between  cause  and  effect;  the  ac- 
cusers were  believed  before  any  thing  was  done 
to  test  the  credibility  of  their  allegations,  and  one^ 
of  the  persons  accused,  Polystratus,  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death,  whilst  several  others,  who  had 
effected  their  escape,  were  condemned  in  their 
absence  *^.  Hereupon  a  Metoecus,  called  Teucer, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Megara,  offered  to  point 
out  the  guilty  parties ;  and  upon  receiving  an  as- 
surance of  his  personal  safety,  he  gave  in  the 
names  of  eighteen  citizens  whom  he  accused  of 
having  mutilated  the  Hermaic  statues  and  profaned 
the  mysteries.     Some  of  them  fled,  whilst  others 


»»•  Thucyd.  6.  29  ;  Plut  Ale.  19  »w  Andoc.  8. 

»«  Plut.  Alcib.  19. 

*^  Isocrat  de  Big.  605 :  ol  H  (the  enemies  of  Alcibiades)  ro^c  f^tiropac 
v^'  avroic  iroirioatuvot  ir&kiv  fiyiipov  rh  irpdyua, 
»«»  Andoc.  7.  w  Andoc.  7.  8. 
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were  put  to  death  '^.  Pisander  and  Charicles  once 
more  exclaimed  that  the  state  was  in  danger,  and 
demanded  that  the  investigation  should  be  con- 
tmued^^.  Cleonymus  moved  that  a  thousand 
drachmas  should  be  given  to  the  informers,  but 
Pisander  proposed  ten  thousand  for  Andromachus 
and  a  thousand  for  Teucer  ^^.  The  information 
now  given  by  a  woman' called  Agariste,  and  Lydus 
a  slave,  seems  to  have  had  no  immediate  conse- 
quences^ but  in  a  short  time  still  more  citizens 
sought  safety  in  flight**^.  The  information  of 
Dioclides  was  as  flagitious  in  principle  as  it  was 
pernicious  in  its  results.  This  man  declared  that 
he  knew  those  who  had  perpetrated  the  outrage, 
and  that  they  were  three  hundred  in  number; 
fifty-two  of  them,  whose  names  he  mjentioned,  were 
immediately  imprisoned.  Such  was  the  infatuation 
of  the  people,  that  they  did  not  even  perceive  the 
gross  delusion  which  was  practised  upon  them, 
when  one  of  the  accusers  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
the  conspirators  by  moonlight,  though  it  was  just 
at  the  time  of  new  moon  "^  The  council  now  as- 
sembled, and  Pisander  made  the  illegal  proposal  of 
putting  the  accused  to  the  rack  ^".  This  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  but  the  public  infatuation 
now  reached  the  highest  pitch.  Dioclides  was 
crowned,  and  drawn  in  a  car  to  the  Prytaneum, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  people  "' ; 
all  the  citizens  were  in  arms,  and  the  council  passed 
the  night  in  the  citadel  "*.  No  one  now  ventured 
to  the  market-place,  for  such  was  the  fanaticism  of 

»»y  Andoc.  18.  »®*  Andoc.  14. 

^  Andoc.  8.  "^  Andoc.  19,  sqq. 

«»»  Plat  20 ;  Diodor.  13. 2.  "•  Andoc.  22. 

"»  Andoc.  19.  »'*  Andoc.  23. 
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the  miiltitude;  that  they  could  no  longer  distingtush 
between  friends  and  foes ;  they  assailed  those  who 
belonged  to  their  own  body  and  the  noblest  la  the 
state ^^  indiscriminately;  the  dungeons  every  day 
received  fresh  victims,  who  looked  forward  to  cer- 
tain death ;  the  preceding  murders  had  excited  a 
thirst  for  blood  in  the  populace,  and  they  cared  not 
who  fell  as  long  as  they  had  victims  in  plenty  ^^^ 

An^ongst  the  prisoners  was  Andocides,  the  sou 
of  Leogoras  "^,  of  the  family  of  the  Ceryces  ^",  who 
was  as  eminent  for  his  qualities  as  for  his  rank^  and 
had  once  been  entrusted  with  the  conmiand  of 
twenty  triremes,  which  had  been  sent  to  Corcyra"^ 
He  was  strongly  suspected  ^*^  of  being  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Alcibiades.  One  of  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  vrith  him,  Charmides^"  or 
TimaBus  ^^%  advised  him,  in  case  he  knew  the 
offenders,  to  denounce  them  and  save  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  unjustly  accused.  Hereupon 
Andocides  confessed  that  Teucer  had  disclosed  the 
truth,  and  he  completed  his  information  by  naming 
four  other  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
outrage  "\  Dioclides  being  summoned  to  appear, 
confessed   that    he    had   been    suborned   by  the 


«»»  Thucyd.  6.60;  Plut.  20. 

»*•  Thucyd.  6.  60 :  Kaff  i^fikpav  irrtSi^ocav  fuiXKov  Iff  t^  dypoirtfi6v  rs 
cat  irXdovQ  in  ^vXXa/x/Savctv. 

"^  Concerning  him,  see  Schol.  Aristbph.  Nub.  110. 

"•  Ps.  PJut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orator.  9.  316. 

»»•  Ps.  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

»»  Thucvdides  does  not  mention  him»  but  says,  tlcriiv  dtdtfuvwv,  8<r7rcp 
kSSicd  alrunTaroQ  tlvcu,  6.  60. 

"»  Thus  called  by  Andoc  25.  »«  Plut.  Alcib.  21. 

*«  Andoc.  25  ;  conf.  Plut  Alcib.  21 ;  Thucyd.  6.  60.  According  to  Ps. 
Plut  Andoc.  317,  Andocides  denounced,  amongst  others,  his  own  father  Leo- 
goras ;  but  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  should  his  life  be  spared,  he  could 
render  important  service  to  the  state,  whereupon  Leogoras  made  all  sorts  of 
false  statements.  But  according  to  the  speech  of  Atido<i.  de  Myfcter.  33.  and 
78,  this  cannot  have  been  the  case. 
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Pl^egpeian  Alcifaiades  and  by  Amias  ^^.  The  two 
last  fled ;  Dioclides  was  killed^  and  those  whom  he 
had  accused  were  set  at  hberty — Aadocides,  his 
father^  and  several  of  his  relaticxis  being  amongst 
the  number"^;  but  Andocides  was  piiniished  vdth 
Atimia*^,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  w^  wan- 
dering and  unsettled  ^^. 

As  many  of  the  persons  denounced  by  Andocides 
as  had  not  sought  safety  in  flight  were  killed  ^^ ; 
but  Alcibiades  was  destined  to  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  popular  indignatiouy  which  was  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  alarm  which  the  people  had 
experienced.  An<  army  of  Lacedaemonians  hap- 
pening to  march  across  the  Isthmus  to  Boeotia^  just 
when  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  informa- 
tions and  the  general  suspicion  had  reached  the 
highest  pitchy  the  Athenians  expected  an  attack  and 
passed  a  whole  night  under  arms.  Suspicions  were 
set  afloat  that  the  Argives,  who  were  connected  by 
treaties  of  hospitality  with  .Alcibiades^  were  pre- 
paring the  subversion  of  democracy  in  Argos^  on 
which  account  the  Athenians  surrendered  to  the 
demus  of  that  city  the  hostages  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  who  had  been  deUvered  over  to  their  cus- 
tody, and  whom  they  had  detained  upon  the  islands, 
whereupon  Argos  shared  the  guilt  of  Athens  by 
slaughtering  them  ^^.  The  Salaminia  now  put  to 
sea  to  fetch  back  Alcibiades>  in  order  that  he  might 

^^  Andoc.  32.  Alcibiades,  the  cousin  of  the  renowned  Alcibiades,  and  the 
partner  of  his  flight,  01.  92.  9.  was  seized  on  board  a  Syracasan  .ship  by  Thra- 
9^\\ju,  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  2. 13. 

i»  Thucyd*  6.  60 ;  Plut.  Alcib.  21 ;  Andoc.  33  -,  compare  Andoc.  de  Bedit. 
suo,  78. 

''s  Andoc.  ubi  snp.  80 ;  conf.  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn.  118. 

I''  See  further  particulars  in  Ps.  Plut.  and  compare  Sluiter,  Lect.  Andoc. 
70,  sqg.  >»  Thucyd.  6.  60 ;  Plut.  Alcib.  21 . 

'*  Thucyd.  6. 61.    Compare  the  uncritical  account  in  Diodor.  13.  5. 
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be  prosecuted  for  high  treason  and  blasphemy ;  but 
he,  having  effected  his  escape,  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  against  him  in  his  absence  ^^,  whilst  the 
priests  and  priestesses,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, pronounced  the  public  malediction  against 
him^^ 

But  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  he  really  was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  or  whether 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  sycophancy  of  his  enemies  ? 
Plutarch  says  that  the  testimony  of  Andocides  was 
altogether  false,  and  solely  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  fellow-prisoner,  who  represented  to  him 
that  that  was  the  only  course  by  which  he  could 
save  himself  and  many  others  from  the  destruction 
by  which  they  were  threatened  "^  Though  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  might  not  have  been  precisely 
as  stated  by  Andocides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
disclosiu'es  preserved  the  lives  of  many  innocent 
persons***.  Moreover,  all  the  other  informations 
seem  to  have  contained  the  name  of  Alcibiades  ***. 
That  such  a  crime  was  by  no  means  foreign  from 
his  character  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  nor  is  at 
all  improbable  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  commit- 
ting acts  of  this  nature  in  moments  of  intoxica- 
tion *** ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
upon   this   occasion,   the   malice  of  his   enemies 

»»  Thucyd.  6.  62. 

*^  Plut.  Alcib.  22.  Coocerninsf  this  castom,  Lyiias.  c.  Andoc.  252 :  iiptuu 
Kai  UpfiQ  (rrdvTic  KarripAiravro  tfpbQ  iairipav  cat  ^ivucHaQ  iviotiffav 
Kard  rb  vSfitfwv  t6  w(Aaibv  Kal  dpxaiov.  On  the  ptrt  Uken  io  it  by  the 
£umo]pids  and  Ceryces,  see  Thucyd.  8.  53. 

>»  Plut  Alcib.  21. 

^^  This  is  hinted  at  by  lliucydides,  6.60:  ol  fikv  iraOSvrtc  i^i}Xov  ^v  tl 
dSiKtoc  irtrifiiapfivTO'   4  fiivrot  SXKri   7r6\ic  Iv  r^  TCLpSvri  irtpi^aviig 

*•*  Thucyd.  6. 61  :  Tavrax&Oev  rt  TtpUffrriKtt  vxoyf/La  Ic  rbv  * AXxtPiddriv . 

*>*  This  was  the  purport  of  some  of  the  first  informations,  Thucyd.  6.  28  : 
MfivvtToi — irtpi  fikv  rwv  'Epicwv  o^^v.  <!iXX«av  H  dyoK^i&ruy  iripunwai 
rivfc  vwb  vc«rfrsp«tfv  furii  iraiCia^  Kal  oirov  yiyeviffMVOi. 
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greatly  transcended  the  measure  of  his  guilt,  and 
that,  at  this  period  at  least,  he  had  not  yet  formed 
the  project  of  subverting  the  democracy.  However, 
whilst  we  abandon  in  despair  the  attempt  to  clear 
up  a  mystery,  which  even  his  contemporary  Thucy- 
dides  pronounced  impenetrable'^,  we  cannot  but 
deplore  the  infatuation  of  a  people,  whose  false- 
hood and  treachery  thus  infallibly  accelerated  their 
own  destruction. 

THE  CABALS  OF  THE  OLIGARCHS  DURING  THE 

THIRD  AND  LAST  DIVISION  OF  THE 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

The  Four  Hundred  and  the  Five  Thousand  ^^. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
and  the  restless  hostiUty  of  Alcibiades  having 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Synteleia  of 
Athens,  the  number  of  her  enemies  increased 
through  the  defection  of  her  allies,  whilst  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  people  emboldened  the  evil- 
disposed,  and  designing  amongst  her  own  citizens 
to  plot  against  the  constitution.  The  expedient 
adopted  by  Rome  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger— viz.  the  nomination  of  a  dictator,  was  in* 
compatible  with  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Athenians ; 
though  the  democracy  had  grown  powerless  and 
dispirited,  no  iEsymnete  was  appointed  lest  that 
species  of  authority  should  degenerate  into  tyranny ; 
hence,  oligarchy  was  twice  established  through 
foreign  force  and  domestic  treason.     In  the  inter- 

"•  Thncvd.  6.  60 :  rh  ik  ca^kq  oifOtls  o6ri  rdrt  oiare  ^uripov  Ixu  ilmlv 

^^  Comp.  Taylor,  Vita  Lys.  114,  sqq.  B.  ed. ;  Rohnken  (van  Spaen)  de 
AntiphoDte,  opusc.  244,  sqq. ;  Meier, de  Bon.  Damn.  3 — ^9 ;  170, 8<)q ;  Kriiger, 
Dion^sinii  Halic.  Historiograph ica,  Commentatt.  cap.  7.  The  dissertation  of 
Hinnchs :  de  Theramenis,  Cntis  et  Thrasybuli  rebus  et  ingenio,  Hamb.  1820. 
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yak  between  the  dlestruotion  of  the  fleet  and  army 
m  Sicily>  and  the  domination  of  the  Thh^ty,  (01.  91, 
4 —-©3.  4r413  —  404.  B.  C),  the  oHgarchs 
systematically  conspired  to'  overthrow  the  demo- 
cracy ,i  and  'the  events  of  that  ^riod '  must  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  their  intrigues. 

Immediately  after  the  dreadful  calamity  became 
known,  extra<wrdinary  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  people;  a  number  of  citizens  of  advanced  age 
were  formed  into  a  deliberative  and  executive  body 
under  the  name  of  Probuli,  and  empowered  to  fit 
out  a  fleet  ^^.  Whether  this  laid  the  foundation 
for  oligarchical  machinations  or  not,  those  aged 
men  were  unable  to  bring  back  men's  minds  to 
their  former  course ;  the  prosecution  of  the  Her- 
mocopidsB  had  been  most  mischievbus  in  its  re- 
sults; various  secret  associations  ^'^  bad  sprung  up 
and  conspired  to  reap  advantage  to  themselves 
from  the  distress  and  embarrassmdnt  of  the  state; 
the  indignation  caused  by  the  infiiriated  excesses 
of  the  people  during  that  trial,  possiblyhere,  as  fre- 
quently happened  in  other  Grecian  states,  deter- 
mined the  more  respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  similar 
Bcenes  in  fixture,  by  the  establishment  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. ■  Lastly,  the  watchfiil  mahce  of  AlciUades, 
^ho  Was  thef  implacable  enfemy  of  that  populace,  to 
whose  blind  fury  he  had  been  sacrificed;  baffled  all 


**  Thucyd.  8.  1  :  Apx^v  riva  vptffpvriptav  ivip&v,  —  olnvtc  ^^f}^  t&v 
irap&prutVt  ^g  hv  Kcupog  y,  vpopovXtvffiaffi,  referred  the  UpopovXog,  Aristoph. 
LysiBtr.  421 ;  conf.  609 :  toIq  ?rf>oj3ovXotc. 

**  Thucyd.  8.  64 :  —  rdg  re  Kwiouotriac,  aiirtp  Myxavov  Tpdrepov  Ip 

Thucyd.  8.  48.  65,  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  conspiratort,  and  it  is 
ndt  neceifsary  to  seek  after  allusions  to  Alcibiades  or  any  other  demagogue. 
Conf.  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  412 :  virb  rmv  KaXev/dvwv  iraipwv. 
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attempts  to  restore  confidence  ^nd  traQqiiilfity>  and 
there  is  no  doiibt  that  whilst  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  his  partisans  at  home^  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  .  increase  vthe  *  perplexity 
and  distress  of  his  native  city  fix>m  without,  in 
order,  that  he  might  be  recalled  to  provide  .for  ^it^ 
safety  and  defence.  A  favourable/*  opportiinky>  for, 
the  execution  of  his  plans  presented. itself  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  exile.  Oh  92.  1;  411.  B.,  C^; 
as  he  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Spar^ 
tans,  and  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Tissan 
pheraes^  the  Athenians;  thought  that  his  interoes^ 
sion  .might 'enable  them  to  obtam  as^taHce. firom 
the  Persian  king.  The  people  in  Athens  were 
headed  by  one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies^ 
Androcles^^ ;  and  he  well  knew  that  all  attempts  to 
efiect  his  return  would  be  fruitless,  until  this  man 
and  the  other  demagogues  were  removed.  Hence 
Alcibiades. entered  intp  negociationa  with  the  com** 
manders  of  the  Athenian  fieet  at  Samos,  respecting 
the  establishm^it  of  an  oligarchical  constitutiony 
not  firom  any  attachment  to  that  form  of  goven^ 
ment  in  itself,  but  solely  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting his.  own  ends  ^*K  Phrynichus  and  Pisander 
were  equally  insincere*  in  their,  co-operation  with 
Alcibiades.  The  characters tof  both  these  men  are 
branded  in  history ;  the  former,  who  had  once  been 
a  shepherd, afterwards  became  a  sycophant*^;  the 

140  Tbncyd.  8. 65;  compare  above,  n.  93. 

*^i  Thucyd.  8.  48  :  the  calculations  of  Alcibiades  were :  Sry  rp^ir^i,  he  rov 
TapSvroc  Koauov  rj)v  ttSXiv  furaiTTriiTac,  vvb  r&v  iraipuv  irapaicKfiOtic, 
m&Tiun,  Taylor's  view  of  the  sabject  is  sufficiently  accurate,  (Vita  Lys. 
114):  — Alcibiades  arbitrabatur  fore,  id  q^od  |)ostea  accidit,  ut,  discoraia 
inter  ordines  civitatis  facta,  ab'altera  parte  in  anxilium  vocajetur. 

'**  Lysias  pro  Polystr.  674 :  —  iiroiuaiviv  —  lavKo^vTfih  .His  pbals 
at  this  period  are  indicated  by  the  woros  ^pwivov  wcLKaia|/^fl9WtA^*^^• 
Ran.  689  ;  Suidas,  9p.  iraX. ;  conf.  Polysn.  3. 6. 
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latter  was  stigmatized  as  a  coward  ***•  In  the 
mind  of  Phrynichns  hatred  to  Alcibiades,  and  the 
dread  of  his  vengeance  whenever  he  should  ef- 
fect his  return,  outweighed  the  prospect  of  any 
advantages  he  might  expect  to  derive  from  the 
introduction  of  oligarchy,  on  which  account  he 
perfidiously  endeavoured  to  ruin  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Spartans  ^**,  Nor  was  the  conduct 
of  Pisander  and  others  marked  by  less  duplicity ; 
the  former  had  long  been  hostile  to  Alcibiades,  as 
his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Hermocopidae 
sufficiently  proves.  Their  plan  was  that  the  latter 
should  reconcile  the  people  to  the  change  in  the 
constitution  which  he  wished  to  effect,  by  promis- 
ing to  obtain  them  the  assistance  of  the  great  king ; 
but  they  alone  resolved  to  reap  the  beneBt  of  his 
exertions.  Pisander  took  upon  himself  to  manage 
the  Athenian  populace^**.  It  was  in  truth  no 
slight  undertaking  to  attempt  to  overthrow  a  de- 
mocracy of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years'  standing, 
and  of  intense  development,  but  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  citizens  were  absent  with  the  fleet,  whilst 
such  as  were  still  in  the  city  were  confounded 
by  the  imminence  of  the  danger  from  without; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  succour  from 
the  Persian  king  doubtless  had  some  weight  with 
them,  and  they  possibly  felt  some  symptoms  of 
returning  affection  for  their  former  favourite  Alci- 
biades. Nevertheless,  Pisander  and  his  accomphces 
employed  craft  and  perfidy  to  accomplish  their  de- 


i«*  Schol.  Arittoph.  Av.  749. 1563 ;  Pac.  397  ;  Suidai  employs  detk&rtpo^ 
TltiiTdvBpov.    Conf.  above,  §  64.  o.  81. 
»♦♦  Thucyd.  8.  50. 
i«   Thucyd.  8.  63.  54. 
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signs ;  the  people  were  not  persuaded  or  convinced, 
but  entrapped  into  compliance  with  their  measures. 
Pisander  gained  over  to  his  purpose  the  above- 
named  clubs,  and  induced  the  people  to  send  him 
with  ten  plenipotentiaries  to  the  navy  at  Samos^*^, 
In  the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
prosecuted  the  work  of  remodelling  the  constitu- 
tion.    The  chief  of  these  were : 

Antiphon,  the  Rhamnusian,  and  son  of  Sophi- 
lus  ^*%  the  most  eminent  amongst  them  for  ability, 
character,  and  pohtical  energy — he  was  the  Sieyes 
of  his  time.  Of  advanced  age  '**  he  was  respected 
as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  oratory  ^^,  which  had 
powerfiilly  contributed  to  the  development  of  that 
art ;  Thucydides  had  been  one  of  its  pupils  ^** ;  he 
moreover  was  well  known  as  the  composer  of  judi- 
cial harangues  for  others  ^^  and  inspired  the  mul- 
titude with  respect  and  awe  by  the  commanding 
powers  of  his  mind  (^BeivSrn^)  ^^* 

Theramenes  the  son  of  Agnon  **%  and  the  pupil 
of  Prodicus  ^,  was  desirous  of  being  the  first  man 
in  the  state,  but  being  too  weak  to  effect  his  own 
elevation,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  aid  of 
a  party  which  he  was  incapable  of  securing  ^  ;  the 
perfidious  betrayer  of  his  associates  ^,  his  notori- 


>«•  Tbucyd.  8.  64. 

1^7  He  mutt  DOt  be  confounded  with  Antiphon,  the  son  of  Lysidonidet :  Pt. 
Plot.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  310;  conf.  Ruhnken  on  Antiphon,  225.  242.  sqq. 

»«  He  WM  born,  01.  75. 1. 

i«  Pt.  Plut  ubi  tup.;  Plat.  Menez.  236.  A. 

»«•  Marcell.  Vit.  Tbucyd.  XII.  Bipont. 

i«>  Pt.  Plut.  308 ;  conf.  Ruhnken,  229. 

**•  Thucyd.  8.  68  :  vvSirrwc  rtS  itXtiObi  $id  BS^av  hivd-niroc  BuLKiifUvoQ, 

>«*  Thucyd.  6.  68.  *^  Schol.  Arittoph.  Nub.  360. 

u*  See  in  particular,  lliucvd.  8.  89. 

^  1  he  picture  which  Critias  draws  of  him,  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  30.  31,  it 
by  no  meant  overcharged ;  with  this  mutt  be  coupled  the  grave  charges  brought 
against  him,  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  426. 
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ous  want  of  faith  aini  his  versatility  ^^^  obtahied  him 
the  sobriquet  of  Cothurnus?'*,  the  shoe  that  may 
be  worn  on  either  foot ;  none  ibut  the  ignorant  and 
undiscerning  respeoted  him>  and  injudicious  his* 
toriane  alone  ha/ve  mentioned  him  in  terms  of 
commendation  ^. 

To  these  may  be  added  as  prominent  characters 
Aristocrates  *^,  the  son  of  SccUias,  Phrynichus, 
who  had  now  joined  the^  conspirators  and  was 
accounted  one  of  their  chiefs  >^S  Aristarchus  ^^, 
Callaischrus,  and  his  son  CriUaiS'^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  conspirators  now  began 
to  assume  a  more  dangerous  complexion ;  Andro«» 
cles^  the  boldest  of  the  demagogues,  was  re*- 
moved  ^^,  such  orators  as  ventured  to  speak*  frankly 
and  openly  were  thrust  aside,  and  the  whole  city 
being  filled  with  terror  and  consternation  by  the 
murder  of  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  their  de-» 
signs,  the  people  were  compelled  to  pass  a  decree 
empowering  ten  Sjmgrapheis  or  Gatalogeis  to  draw 
up  a  new  constitution  ^^.    This  was  chiefly  effected 

^'^  6  KofA}l/6g,  Aristoph.  Ran.  967.  His  character  is  portrayed  in  the  follow- 
iog  verses ;  coiif.  536,  sqq. 

iw  Plut  Nic.  2 ;  SchoL  Aristoph.  Nub.  360;  Ran.  47.  646;  Pollux,  7. 
190,  etc ;  compare  Photius,  ebfitTaPoXioripos  Ko96pvov. 

>»  Cenf.  Diod.  13.  38  :  dvii^p  icai  na  fiitpKSfffnoQ  fai  rw  6povii9it  Zok&w 
iia^ptiv  T&v  dXKvv.  Compare  his  foolish  description  of  Theramenes'  re* 
fusal  to  participate  in  the  authority  of  the  Thirty,  14.  3. 

100  Thucyd.  8.  89.  Aristophanes  alludes  to  him  in  his  play  upon  the  word 
dpiTroKpareiffBai,  Ran.  125.  126  ;  conf.  Schol. 

>•»  Lysias  adv.  Agor.  496  j  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  6.  4.         »«  Thucyd.  8.  89. 

'^  Lysias  adv.  Agor.  427 ;  Demosth.  adv.  Theocrin.  1343. 

>•«  Thutyd.  8.  66.  »•»  Thucyd.  3.  66.  • ' 

'••  Thucyd.  8.  67;  Harpocr.  trvy^pa^.,  Photius  trvyyp,,  from  Androtion 
and  Philochoms,  Etym.  M.  and  Suidas,  Bekker,  Anecd.  301,  etc.  Polys- 
tratus  was  one  of  them.  See  Lysias  pro  Polystr.  676.  The  duty  of  th4  2vy- 
ypa^djQ  was  to  frame  the  laws,  that  of  the  TLarakoytitQ  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
those  citizena  destined  to  participate  in  the  supreme  power.  Both  afterwautis 
existed  during  the  domination  of  the  Thirty,  on  which  account  Harpocratio 
has  thirty  instead  of  ten.  Suidas  ^in  v.  KoroXoyrvc)  has  carried  toe  con- 
fusion stUl  farther;  when  the  Athenians  were  desirous  of  giving  up  the  state  to 
seven  thousand  citizens.  Here  the  four  hundred  and  the  three  thousand  oif 
the  assembly,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Tliirty,  appear  to  be  taken  togetlMr. 
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by  Antiphon*^.  Having  first  provided  for  their 
security  by  destroying  that  palladium  of  the  Solonic 
constitution  ^*,  the  right  of  bringing  actions  against 
the  authors  of  illegal  measures  (ypofffff  Trapavofuov) ; 
the  oHgarchists  brought  forward  a  proposition  to 
the  effect^  that  the  magistrates  and  paid  officers, 
including  the  Heliasts,  should  henceforward  be 
appointed  according  to  a  new  regulation,  and  that 
all  salaries  should  be  abolished,  the  effect  of  which 
was,  that  the  poorer  citizens  were  excluded  from 
the  administration.  The  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  Four  Hundred  citizens,  whilst  the  number  of 
those  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
government  was  limited  to  five  thousand,  who  were 
compelled  to  assemble  at  the  discretion  of  the  Four 
Hundred  ^^.  This  proposal  was  carried  without 
one  dissentient  voice;  the  Four  Hundred,  whose 
election  had  been  effected  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  five  Proedri^'^^,  repaired  to  the  council- 
house  with  a  body  of  armed  youths  ^^S  and  ordered 
the  council  of  five  hundred  to  dissolve  upon  receiv- 
ing their  salaries.  This,  which  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion, took  place,  01. 92. 1 ;  411.  B.  C,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Callias  ;  the  ohgarchy  subsisted  four  months 
in  all,  the  last  month  falling  under  the  archonship 
of  Theopompus  *^*.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 

It  U  not  evident  whether  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  426.  by  Probuli  means  those 
ten  Syngrapheis,  or  the  Probuli  appointed  in  413»  (see  n.  133)  ;  there  appears 
(greater  probability  in  the  latter  assumption,  whicn  would  confirm  what  was 
conjectured  above,  viz.,  that  that  body  had  been  oligarchical. 

«*  Thucyd.  8.  68.  «»  Thucyd.  8.  67. 

"•  Thucyd.  ubi  sup. 

"•  The  five  Proedri  chose  a  hundred  Buleutae,  and  each  of  the  hundred 
chose  three  more,  which  was  consequently,  in  some  measure,  like  the  Samnite 
custom  in  forming  an  array, '  ut  vir  vinim  legeret,'  Liv.  9.  39. 

"»  Thucyd.  8.  69  :  "EAAiyvft  vsavidKoi;  the  first  word  is  wanting  in  some 
of  the  MS. ;  but  Wasse  correctly  remarks  that  it  is  inserted  lest  they  should 
be  confounded  with  the  Scythians,  public  servants. 

"»  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9. 321  and  313  j  Diod.  13.  34.  38. 
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majority  of  the  former  offices  were  retained,  as  were 
those  of  the  Archons  and  the  Strategi;  Theramenes 
was  one  of  the  last  '^^  The  Four  Hundred  pro- 
bably appointed  to  them  secretly.  Nor  did  any  of 
the  other  citizens  know  who  belonged  to  the  Five 
Thousand  ;  the  Four  Hundred  governed  without  a 
popular  assembly,  and  even  without  making  known 
the  names  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Thousand,  so  that  friends  and  foes 
being  alike  undistinguishable,  the  minds  of  all  might 
continually  fluctuate  between  hope  and  fear^^*. 
The  exiles  were  not  recaUed  through  fear  of  Alci- 
biades :  the  obnoxious  and  disaffected  were  punished 
with  death  or  imprisonment  "*;  emissaries  were  sent 
to  Agis  in  Decelea  and  to  Sparta  to  request  peace, 
in  order  that  the  co-operation  of  the  latter  might 
strengthen  the  oligarchy  ^^^  During  these  proceed- 
ings of  the  Four  Hundred  in  Athens,  affairs  took  a 
very  different  tdm  with  the  fleet  and  army  at  Samos. 
Samos  retained  in  full  vigour,  till  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  war,  the  democracy  established  by 
Pericles.  But  after  Athens  had  been  humbled, 
the  powerfiil  Geomori  here  too  appear  to  have 
formed  the  project  of  asserting  their  independence, 
and  establishing  an  oligarchy.  But  the  demus, 
with  no  less  ferocity  than  was  displayed  by  that  of 
Athens  during  the  trial  of  the  Hermacopidae,  rose 


"»  Thucyd.  8.  92. 

174  Tbucvd.  8.  92.  ad  fin.  To  this  it  is  necessaiy  to  add  an  obserration 
of  Plut  Alcib.  26  :  —  ol  irfvraiciffxiXioi  \(y6iuvot,  TtrpacSfftoi  Sk  6vTtc; 
the  Four  Hundred  is  their  usual  designation  in  tne  ancient  writers ;  Plutarch 
in  using  the  word  \ty6ftevoi  means  nominally  the  Four  Hundred,  not  the  <o- 
call$d  Four  Hundred. 

*''*  Under  this  head  roust  apparently  be  ranged  the  drtfiia  kutA  Tpovrd- 
(cc£,  mentioned  by  Andocides,  ^e  Myst.  36).  Compare  on  this  point  my 
dissertation  de  veterum  Scriptor.  Grascor.  levitate,  etc.  p.  12. 

»^  Thucyd.  8.  70. 
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Op,  killed  two  hundred  of  those  whom  it  suspected, 
drove  out  four  hundred  more,  and  distributed  their 
lands  and  houses.  The  Athenians  hereupon  pro- 
claimed the  Autonomia  of  the  Samian  democracy, 
while  the  demus  attempted  to  defend  itself  against 
the  assaults  of  th6  Geomori  by  fortifying  the  bar- 
riers which  excluded  them ;  they  were  accordingly 
shut  out  from  all  participation  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  and  prohibited  from  intermarrying 
with  the  demus  ^'^.  Meanwhile,  Pisander  had  abo- 
lished the  democracy  of  some  of  the  insular  con- 
federates of  Athens,  and  assembled  a  band  of 
three  hundred  desperadoes  in  Samos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and 
amongst  them  some  of  the  most  wealthy  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  nobility,  upon  the  plea  that 
they  were  a  demus  ^^,  which  proceeding  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reckless  outrages  of 
party  animosity.  The  vile  Hyperbolus  was  slain 
upon  the  occasion  '^^ ;  but  the  attempt  against  the 
democracy  miscarried.  The  conspirators  were 
overpowered,  and  the  victory  of  the  Samian  de- 
mocrats inspired  the  Athenian  army  and  navy  with 
courage  and  strength.  The  crew  of  the  ship  Pa- 
ralus,  consisting  entirely  of  freemen  and  citizens, 
headed  by  the  commanders  Thrasybulus,  Thra- 
syllus,  Leon,  and  Diomedon,  rising  in  favour  of 
democracy,  the  Athenians  and  Samians  together 
swore  to  maintain  it  against  every  assault.  Those 
Athenians  who  were  at  the  naval  station  declaring 

•^  Thiic7d.  8.  21 :  odrt  UBovvat  oiaTB  dyayMai  irap  Uiivittv  oh^  Ic 
Icctyovc  oifHvi  in  tov  drfjtov  U^v. 

•"  Thucyd.  8.  78 : — ol  ydp  rSre  ruv  lafiUtv  IvavaoravrtQ  toIq  SwaroXc, 
Kal  3vr«g-  Srifioc,  uirapaKKSfuvot  avOig — lyivovro  t€  Ic  rpuiKotflovg 
(jffvttfiSrat,  rat  I^Xaov  rote  dXKoic,  <i)c  ^flfJ^  ovTt,  liriOfitriffBai. 

'^  Thacyd.  nbi  sup.    Comp.  the  citations  in  Kriiger,  ubi  sup.  378.  n.  70. 

f  2 
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themselves  the  principal  element,  and  the  fleet  the 
•  chief  power  of  the  state  ^^,  recaUed  Alcibiades, 
who  now  put  himself  at  their  head.  Thus  the 
majority  of  the  Athenian  citizens  who  were  capaUe 
of  bearing  arms  raised  up,  beside  the  oligarchy  in 
Athens,  a  democracy  of  unprecedented  strength 
and  solidity. 

The  oligarchs  had  faUen  out  amongst  them- 
selves ;  political  egotism  ^®*  induced  one  portion  of 
them  to  seek  a  reconciUation  with  the  people,  and 
inspired  the  other  with  the  wish  to  surrender  them 
into  the  power  of  foreign  enemies,  who  engaged  to 
support  the  oligarchy.     At  the  head  of  the  former 
was  Theramenes ;  the  latter  despatched  Phrynichus 
on  a  mission  to  Sparta,  and  in  the  mean  time  erected 
a  fortress  called  Entioneia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Piraeus.     This   was  followed  by  disturbances   in 
which  Phrynichus  lost  his  life,  and  many  suffered 
from  misusage^.     Hereupon  the  Four  Hundred 
bffered  to  admit  the  Five  Thousand  to  a  share  in 
the  government  by  rotation ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  oligarchy,  which  owed  its  rise  to  the  dread  of 
democratic    excesses,  was   overthrown   in   conse- 
quence of  the  terror  which  took  possession  of  the 
demus  when  intelligence  of  the  defection  of  Euboea 
arrived ;    the    people    tumultuously   deposed    the 
tyrants ^^.     Pisander,  Aristarchus,  etc.,  fled;   the 
latter  on  his  flight  betrayed  Oenon  into  the  power 
of  the  Boeotians.     Antiphon  and  Ancheptolemus 
were  impeached  by  Theramenes  ^,  and  executed*^. 

**  Thucyd.  8.  76  : — wc  oif  d(i  dOvuetv,  5n  4  ir6\ic  abr&v  d^strniKt  (!) 
»"  Thucyd.  8.  89.  »»  Thucyd.  8.  89—92. 

«w  Thucyd.  8.  96.  97.  »"  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  427. 

'^  See  the  discordant  accounts  of  Antiphon's  death  at  the  end  of  his  biogra- 
phy  in  Ps.  Plut  Vit  Dec.  Orat.    Conf.  Ruhnken. 
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THE  FIVE  THOUSAND. 

In  the  interval  between  tirese  transactions  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty,  the  Athenians 
with  much  difficulty  managed  to  keep  up  a  mode- 
rate democracy,  based  upon  the  institutions  of  Clis- 
thenes  and  Solon ;  but  much  is  left  to  conjecture, 
and  no  less  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
It  may,  however,  safely  be  asserted,  that  democracy 
was  not  fully  restored  till  after  the  time  of  the 
Thirty,  diuing  the  archonship  of  Euclid.  Upon 
the  downfal  of  the  Four  Hundred  the  supreme 
powers  of  government  were  vested  in  five  thousand 
citizens,  who  bore  arms,  brought  together  in  haste, 
partly  by  chance,  and  partly  by  design  ^ ;  the 
former  council  was  revived  ^,  but  it  was  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  malediction  ^^,  to  accept  of  remunera- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  an  office.  Every  thing 
was  made  immediately  dependent  upon  the  decrees 
of  the  Five  Thousand,  who  held  several  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing*  legislators  and  set- 
tling the  constitution^.  Theramenes  must  be 
regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  these  proceedings. 
The  army  seems  to  have  readily  acquiesced  in  all 
that  was  done,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Alcibiades,  who  mainly  contributed  to 
restore  concord  among  the  citizens.    He  re-entered 

■^  This  was  the  province  of  the  jcaroXoyctc. 

iw  This  is  evident  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  4.  20 ;  1.  7.  3.  4.  Compare,  on 
the  subject  of  Demophantus'  psephism,  in  the  account  of  which  mention  is 
made  of  ol  irtvraKdawi,  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damnat.  p.  3  and  10. 

••*  Thucyd.  8.  97 : — kirdparov  ixoirftravro. 

**  — lKK\Ti<riat,  &<p)*  btv  Kal  vonoQkraQ  koX  raSXa  i^fffitravTo  IgTri^v 
iroXiTiiav.  I'hucyd.  8.  97.  To  this  period  must  apparently  be  ascribed  the 
above-mentioned  psephism  of  Demophantus  respecting  high  treason,  and  that  of 
Cannonus  for  the  separate  trial  of  several  persons  accused  together  (Xenoph. 
Hell.  1.  7.  21).  The  commission  of  Nicomachus  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the 
laws,  will  be  spoken  of  below,  under  the  archonship  of  Euclid. 
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his  native  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  continued  to  stand  at  the  helm  for  some 
time  after  these  events  ^^.  But  the  fickle  people 
evinced  less  temperance  and  reflection  than  ever, 
and  the  adversaries  of  Alcibiades  soon  found  means 
to  disturb  his  short-lived  popularity.  He  was  op- 
posed by  personal  enemies,  such  as  Thrasybulus  *^*, 
as  well  as  by  traitors,  who  still  meditated  the  re- 
storation of  oligarchy,  like  Theramenes;  with 
these  conspired  the  reckless  demagogues  who  re- 
garded it  as  their  peculiar  vocation  to  attack  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  state,  and  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  Cleophon  ^^  and  Philocles,  Cleo- 
phon  the  lyre-maker,  denounced  by  the  comic 
writers  as  a  spurious  citizen  and  a  chatterer  *^^  was 
a  conspicuous  character  as  early  as  Ol.  92.  1  ^. 
He  cannot  be  charged  with  dishonesty,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  became  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Alcibiades  ^^  because  he  suspected  him  of  designs 
prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare;  his  hatred  to 
Sparta  and  aU  who  were  in  her  interest  was 
founded  upon  the  persuasion  that  they  were  ene- 
mies to  the  Athenian  democracy,  on  which  account 
he  strenuously  resisted  all  negociations  for  a  peace 
with  that  state  ^^.  Philocles  was  the  author  of 
the  enactment,  that  after  a  victory  the  right  hand 
of  the  prisoners  should  be  cut  ofP^^.  Among  the 
opponents  of  the  oligarchs  must  be  enumerated 


**»  Plut  Alcib.  32—34.  »»»  Plut.  Alcib.  36. 

IV)  CoDcerning  him,  see,  besides  Rahnken  and  others,  Meier,  de  Bon. 
Damn.  218.  n.  211. 

1*'  Aristoph.  Ran.  467.    See  above,  §  64.  n.  153. 

»»*  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  804.  '«  Himerius,  318,  Wemsd.  ed. 

'^  As  early  as  410,  when  the  Spartan  Endios  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
peace.    Schol.  £urip.  Orest.  770  (from  Philochorus). 

»»»  Plut.  Lysand.  8. 
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Cleigenes  ^^  and  Cleomenes  ^^.  Alcibiades  appears 
to  have  tfeen  entirely  without  friends,  and  con- 
scious that  his  enemies  were  endeavouring  to  effect 
his  destruction,  he  secretly  withdrew  from  the 
fleet. 

While  the  demagogues  incited  the  populace  to 
the  commission  of  the  wildest  excesses,  the  olir 
garchs  carried  on  their  cabals  in  secret,  so  that  the 
rage  of  the  deluded  multitude,  thus  stirred  up  and 
inflamed  from  two  sides,  broke  out  into  the  most 
sanguinary  violence  against  the  victorious  generals. 
The  trial  of  those  illustrious  victims  of  sycophantic 
malevolence  and  popular  infatuation  presents  de- 
tails no  less  revolting  to  humanity  than  that  of  the 
Hermocopidae,  and  it  cannot,  as  upon  that  occa- 
sion, be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians,  that  they  were  actuated  by  the 
dread  of  conspiracies.  Crimes  Uke  these  could 
not  long  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  offended 
Nemesis,  and  while  we  commiserate  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  over- 
took the  guilty.  Now,  as  during  the  trial  of  the 
Hermocopidae,  the  better  sort  of  citizens  were 
absent  on  duty  with  the  fleet,  and  the  enormities 
in  question  were  committed  by  the  dregs  of  the 
populace  at  home^**.  Amongst  those  who  were 
most  active  in  exciting  the  blood-thirsty  rage  of 
the  people  was  Theramenes  ^^,  the  accuser  of  his 
colleagues;  and  his  nefarious  efforts  were  seconded 
by  Archedemus,  Timocrates,  Callixenus,  and  Ly- 


'^  Aristoph.  Ran.  and  Schol. 

'»  Plut.  Lysaod.  14.  *»  Ol  iv  oky.    Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  7.  1. 

»*  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.7.8.  9. 
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ciscias.  The  clamorous  declaration  of  the  people, 
"that  nothing  should  deter  them  from  acting  as 
they  thought  proper*^,"  involved  the  height  of 
ochlocratical  extravagance,  regardless  alike  of  law 
and  of  justice.  The  commission  of  the  crime  was 
very  soon  followed  by  remorse,  and  the  fiiry  of  the 
multitude  was  now  turned  against  those  who  had 
urged  them  to  the  commission  of  their  guilty  ex- 
cesses.  These  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by 
malevolence  and  political  calculation,  rather  than 
by  passion.  From  the  time  of  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Four  Hundred  a  conspiracy  had  existed,  whose 
object  was  to  effect  the  dei^ruction  of  those  stanch 
friends  to  their  country  who  steadily  opposed  the 
designs  of  Sparta,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
re-establishment  of  oligarchy  ;  these  had  been 
once  more  joined  by  Theramenes^,  and  the 
traitors  of  JEgos  Potamoi,  and  Adimantus^  and 
Tydeus  ^  belonged  to  them.  But  they  remained 
behind  the  curtain  while  the  demagogues,  who 
found  it  convenient  this  time  to  second  their  in- 
trigues, were  the  prominent  actors  in  the  affair. 
But  Cleophon  took  no  part  in  their  proceedings, 
and  tried  to  persdade  the  now-penitent  people  to 
call  to  account  the  sycophants  who  had  imposed 
ujion  their  credulity  ^. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of 
Athens  at  iEgos  Potamoi,  the  oligarchs  endeavoured 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  government.  The 
Areopagus  indeed  made  an  attempt  to  avert  the 
impending  danger,  and  restored  those  who  had 

**»  Xenopb.  Hell.  1.  7.  12:  rb  H  vXriOoc  kfioa,  Stivdv  dvai,  «  /ii|  t%q 
Wfffi  rhv  Sriftov  irpdrrtiv,  8  &v  povKfirai. 
*»  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  427.  »^  Xenopb.  Hell.  2. 1.  32. 

»»  PaitMUi.  10.  9.  6.  «»  Xenopb.  Hell.  1.  7.  40. 
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been  deprived  of  the  franchise  to  their  rights  ^, 
Cleophon  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  for  a 
time^  denounced  instant  vengeance  against  any  one 
who  should  dare  to  speak  of  peace  *^,  and  stigma- 
tized the  members  of  coimcil  as  enemies  to  the 
people  ^^.  Archestratus  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
for  having  recommended  a  c^itulation*^^ ;  but  the 
conspirators^  the  Hetairoi  as  they  were  called^  ob- 
tainmg  possession  of  the  government,  they  nomi- 
nated five  Ephors*^^  under  whose  authority  the 
council  acted.  Cleophon  was  murdered  because  he 
had  called  this  a  mere  riot,  and  spoken  disparagingly 
of  the  cpuncil  *^* ;  he  left  no  fortune  *^',  Therwne- 
nes  and  his  accomplices  in  crime,  who  now  acted  in 
concert  with  Lysander^^*,  reduced  the  Athenians 
to  the  greatest  extremities*  The  first  being  com- 
missioned to  treat  with  Lysander,  purposely  re- 
mained absent,  and  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  break  tbe  spirit  of  the  people,  resigned  them  for 
a  time  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  *^* ;  after  this 
the  bravest  of  the  generals  and  oflScers  were  im- 
prisoned, and  Lysander  sailed  into  the  Puraeus, 
to  reduce  the  town,  and  establish  the  oligarchy  of 
the  Thirty  ^^^ 

*"  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  2. 11.    Conf.  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  428. 

*^  ;£schiD.  de  Falsa  L^ptU  254. 

*^  Lysias  adv.  Kicom.  847 :  KXco^tov  r^v  PovXijv  IKoiSdpti,  ^aaKiav 
ovwtaravat.  nai  oh  rd,  pHXTUfra  povXihtiv  rg  wSliiu 

«•  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  2.  15.  »»  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  412. 

**3  Lysias  adv.  Nicom.  847—849 ;  adv.  Agorat.  452.  Conf.  Xenoph. 
Hell.  1.  7.  40.  »'  Lysias  de  Aristoph.  Bon.  651. 

*i*  Concerning  the  treachery  of  Theramenes,  see  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  429. 

*^  Xenophon,  generally  unsatisfactory  in  Grecian  history,  instead  of  his 
usual  brevity  and  baldness,  says  too  much  of  the  famine.  Conf.  2.  2.  11 : 
iwti  U  vavriK&s  V^V  6  viroQ  kirtKiKoiicH.  It  wm  onJy  then  that  ambas- 
sadors were  deputed  to  go  to  Agis,  and  afterwards  to  Sellasia ;  upon  their 
return  Theramenes  was  sent.  He  returned  after  an  absence  of  four 
months,  whereupon  ambassadors  are  once  more  sent.  Many  Athenians  died 
of  hunger  (2. 2.  21) ;  but  according  to  the  introdactoiy  sentence  of  Xenophon, 
iirt\  Zi,  etc.,  scarcely  one  could  have  survived. 

^  Lysias  adv.  Agor.  455—466.    Conf.  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  2. 22,  sqq. 
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b.  SPARTA. 

§  66.  The  operation  of  the  Lycurgan  institu- 
tions, combined  with  extraordinary  natural  con- 
vidsions,  and  extensive  losses  in  the  battles  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  had  materially  reduced  the 
number  of  the  Spartan  citizens;  it  seemed  as 
though  the  festering  disease  which  preyed  upon 
the  vitals  of  the  population  had  destroyed  its  gene- 
rative vigour.  Hence,  in  the  second  and  third 
divisions  of  the  war,  the  Spartans  began  to  spare 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens.  Helots,  who 
had  once  followed  their  masters  like  squires  into 
the  field,  were  sent  out  in  organized  bodies  under 
Spartan  generals,  Brasidas,  Gylippus  S  etc. ;  they 
were  accompanied  by  new  citizens  of  various  deno- 
minations, and  even  these  were  sent  out  in  very 
small  numbers.  Gylippus  only  took  with  him 
an  insignificant  band,  not  an  army,  when  he  went 
to  Syracuse  ^  Naturalization  became  more  fre- 
quent than  before ;  but  Sparta  did  not,  like  Athens, 
open  its  franchise  to  foreigners  of  merit,  but  raised 
the  inferior  orders  of  its  own  population  to  the 
rank  of  citizens.  By  this  means  the  several  varie- 
ties of  civil  and  political  rights*  in  the  extended 
circle  of  the  citizenship  assumed  a  more  deter- 
minate character,  and  gave  rise  to  denominations 
unknown  to  the  earlier  age. 

Enfranchised  Helots  were  entitled  Neodamodes*; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon, 
that  naturalized  Perioeci  received  the  name  of  Hy- 


'  Thucyd.  4.  80;  6.34;  7.68. 

'  Thucyd.  6.  104 ;  7.  1.  »  See  «  60. 

■*  Thucyd.  7.  68  :  dvvarai  Sk  t6  Neo^a/Au/^«f ,  IXct/^cpov  {j$ti  ilvai. 
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pomeiones^  A  particular  class  of  enfranchised 
Helots  were  those  who  had  accompanied  Brasidas 
into  Thrace^  and  who^  in  commemoration  of  his 
noble  qualities,  were  denominated  Brasidaeans^ 
Besides  these^  mention  is  made  of  the  bastards  of 
the  Sp^urtans^,  who  we  are  almost  led  to  suppose 
were  identical  with  the  Mothones  or  Mothaces 
alluded  to  above.  For,  as  in  the  earUer  age,  the 
Epeunactte  are  said  to  have  been  regarded  in  the 
%ht  of  citizens  of  the  half-blood  ^  so  the  sons  of  a 
Spartan  by  a  female  Helot>  when  well-formed  and 
active,  appear  to  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
legitimate  children.  Now,  though  we  are  informed 
that  this  favour  had  been  shown  to  the  Mothones, 
who,  upon  indisputable  authority  ^,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  children  of  Helots,  still  on  account  of 
their  humble  origin  on  the  mother's  side,  the  so- 
called  bastards  might  have  been  regarded  as  Helots' 
children.  In  treating  of  subjects  of  this  description, 
the  ancients  never  observe  any  great  nicety  of 
distinction  in  the  terms  they  employ.  This  as- 
sumption would  explain  how  Gyhppus,  Callicra- 
tidas,  and  Lysander  might  be  Mothones  *^  while 
the  last  was  a  Herachd  and  the  son  of  AristocU- 
tus".  Lastly,  the  Trophimi  were  the  sons  of 
strangers  ^*,  who,  as  the  name  seems  to  imply,  had 


^  Xenoph.  Hell.  3. 3.  6 ;  avTol  fikvroi  iratnv  Ifatrav  ffwtiSivat  Kal  eTXiiKri 
Kol  vioS<ifi4itSe(n,  Kai  role  vwofAtioiTi  Kai  Tciig  frepiokoic*  The  two  substan- 
tives of  the  latter  of  these  clauses  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  those  of  the  first.  Id  the  common  editions,  it  is  true,  a  comma  separates 
the  word  Perioeci  from  Hypomeioues ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
instances  in  which  the  sense  has  been  manifestly  perverted  by  their  insertion. 

•Thucyd.  4.80;  5.34.67. 

7  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  3.  9 ;  v69oi  t&v  "^iraftrtardv,  fiaXa  iintSils  re  ica2 
rwv  iv  ry  ir6\ii  koXAv  oifK  dirtipoi. 

«  Vol.  1.  324.  »  Vol.  i.  326.  n.  36. 

w  iElian,  V.  H.  12. 43 ;  Athen.  6.  271.  E.  »  Pint.  Lys.  2. 

''  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  3.  9 ;  (Ivoi  rdv  Tpo^ifiidv  KoXovfiivtiv* 
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been  brought  to  Sparta  at  an  early  age^  and  edx^ 
cated  according  to  the  customs  of  that  country. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  brought  home 
from  their  campaigns  by  the  Spartans^  or  whetlier 
the  members  of  foreign  states,  connected  with 
Sparta  by  treaties  of  hospitality,  were  allowed  to 
send  their  sons  thither  to  be  educated  and  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs. 

The  word  Homoioi,  once  the  designaticm  of  those 
citizens  who  fulfilled  all  the  demands  of  the  law, 
and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  which  it 
conferred  *^  was  now  applied  to  the  ancient  citi- 
zens, to  distinguish  them  from  the  new  ones  men- 
tioned above;  the  Isonomia  which  it  expresses, 
therefore,  only  related  to  a  portion  of  the  partakers 
of  civil  and  political  freedom.  They  are  described 
as  the  first  of  the  Spartans,  though  it  is  improb- 
able that  this  became  their  peciiliar  and  p^manent 
appellation  ^\  Their  importance  increasing  as  their 
number  diminished^  they  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  character  of  a  nobility  with  relation  to  the 
new  citizens,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  extrac- 
tion made  claim  to  privileges  which  constitutionally 
pertained  to  meritorious  citizens  alone  ^.  Thus 
the  original  aristocracy,  which  had  been  raised 
upon  a  democratic  basis,  became  converted  into 
oligarchy;  the  ancient  citizens  strove  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  widen  the  gulf  between 
themselves  and  the  new  ones ;  but  no  attempt  at 

»»  Vol.  i.  324. 

^*  Thucyd.  5. 15,  says  of  the  captives  of  Sphacteria,  Utrav  -j^Ap  ol  Sirop- 
Ttarai  airr&v  irpwroi  re  Kal  ofiowt  (rfitri  •Cvyyeveiff.    Conf.  Mull.  Dor.  2.  8i3. 

'^  of  aa  analogoQs  character  appear  to  nave  been  the  Atimia  imposed 
upon  these  citizens,  and  that  pronounced  against  the  prisoners  of  Spfaacteria ; 
ArifAiav  ik  Toidv^e  &<rT(  jiriTi  apytiv,  fiijdk  vpiafuvovQ  ri,  ^  irwXowvrac, 
Kvpiovs  f'lvai,  Thucyd.  5.  34. 
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reconciliation  was  made,  and  nothing  was  done  to 
allay  their  mutual  exasperation^^.  The  new  citi- 
zens must  have  been  the  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
restrictions  thus  imposed  upon  them,,  as  neither 
positive  ordinances  nor  any  want  of  courage  or  skill 
prevented  them  jfrom  aspiring  to  the  ancient  Spar* 
tan  excellence ;  the  state  was  compelled  to  confide 
to  them  interests  of  the  utmost  importance  ^^,  so 
that  they  no  longer  had  reason  to  esteem  the  duties 
of  the  ancient  citizens  as  superior  to  their  own. 
Thus  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  the  oligarchs 
gradually  undermined  the  citizenship,  whilst  the 
constitution  ceased  to  be  respected  by  these  brave 
men  who  had  risked  their  property  and  lives  in  its  de- 
fence and  had  received  no  reward  for  their  services. 
Hence,  there  arose  a  struggle  between  those  who 
suffered  under  civil  disabiUties  and  their  oppressors, 
which  even  extended  to  the  Helots,  who,  after  they 
were  allowed  to  bear  arms,  seem  to  have  grown 
bolder.  The  strength  and  resolution  of  the  Helots 
were  considered  so  formidable  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Ol.  89.  1 ;  424.  B-  C,  that  Sparta  had  re- 
course to  the  revolting  expedient  of  a  crypteia.  en 
masse,  by  which  two  thousand  of  the  bravest 
amongst  them  were  despatched^®.  Some  time 
afterwards,  in  01.  93.  3.,  a  body  of  Helots 
from  Malea  fled  to  arms  and  ^took  up  thdr  posi- 
tion  on   the   headland  of  Coryphasium,  whence 


••  The  description  of  Thac^dides  may  be  applied  generally,  1.  70.  71. 

"  The  Perioecus  Phrynnis  was  sent  to  Chios  in  order  to  reconnoitre, 
Thucyd.  8.  6.  The  Penoecus  Deinedias  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  fleet,  Thucyd.  8.  22.  The  context  forbids  us  to  understand  a  Chian  here, 
with  Gottling,  ad.  Aristot.  Pol.  p.  465. 

*•  ITiucyd.  4.  80 ;  ol  ^k — i^^dvcvav  rk  ai)T0VQ,  cat  oh^Q  joBero,  Sr^> 
rpowif  UaffTOQ  iu^dpri.    Conf.  Diodor.  12. 67. 
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they  were  afterwards  suffered   to   retire    unmo- 
lested *». 

It  is  obvious  that  under  these  circumstances  a 
general  assembly  of  old  and  new  citizens,  could  not 
frequently  take  place;  Thucydides  only  once  ex- 
pressly mentions  such  a  meeting^;  thus  the 
supreme  power  of  the  collective  people  was  chiefly^ 
of  a  passive  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
so-called  small  Ecclesia*^  met  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  supreme  decrees,  and  appears  to  have 
been  composed  of  the  Ephori  and  Gerontes,  and 
probably  Homoioi  (iK/eX/rfroi),  selected  by  the 
former  indiscriminately  from  such  as  did  and 
such  as  did  not  hold  offices  of  state  *^  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  the  Gerusia  was  still  no- 
minally the  chief  power  in  the  state ;  but  though  it 
may  still  possibly  have  maintained  its  former  posi- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  the  people^,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  election  of  the  Gerontes 
was  conducted  with  the  same  regard  to  civil  virtue 
as  formerly;  the  supreme  power  virtually  being 
wielded  by  the  Ephors,  who  exercised  a  sort  of 
t3n:anny. 

The  Ephors  constituted  an  authority  to  which  the 
people,  the  public  officers,  and  even  the  kings  were 
compelled  to  submit  ^.  Most  of  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment either  proceeded  directly  from  them,  or  ob- 
tained force  through  their  assent.  In  passing  decrees 
on  peace  and  war,  both  the  general  and  small 
assembly  were  governed  by  the  propositions'^*  of 

w  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  2.  18.  »  Thucyd.  I.  72. 

•*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  3.  8 ;— rj)v  uixpdv  KaXovukvriv  iiccXiyo'iav. 

»  Vol.  1.  p.  328.  ^  Plut.  Ages.  4. 

^  Compare  the  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  duties  and  power  of  the 
Ephors  In  Titmann,  gr.  Staatsv.  112,  s(}q.,  and  Miill.  Dor.  2.  121,  sqq. 

**  On  the  decisive  words  of  Sthenelaidas  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  see  Thucyd.  1.  85.  87. 
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the  Ephors^  or  the  latter  acted  solely  upon  their 
own  authority,  thereby  tacitly  declaring  that  they 
were  permanently  invested  with  plenary  powers  ^. 
Justice  was  administered  either  with  their  co- 
operation or  under  their  superintendence.  But  the 
control  they  exercised  over  the  official  duties  of 
the  pubUc  functionaries  by  their  suggestions  or 
direct  influence,  was  most  important  in  its  conse- 
quences. They  narrowly  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  every  person  who  distinguished  himself,  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  highest  in  the  state. 
The  public  officers  who  were  absent,  received  their 
injunctions  through  the  medium  of  the  Scytale^, 
which  had  already  been  employed  in  the  orders  sent 
to  the  traitor  Pausanias.  But  the  direction  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  public  officers,  which  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  right  of  giving  occasional  orders, 
was  soon  extended  into  the  permanent  attendance 
of  counsellors  and  spies.  Even  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  king  Pleistoanax  was  accompanied 
on  his  expedition  to  Attica®  by  a  person  appointed 
to  advise  him  and  to  inspect  his  proceedings.  Bra- 
sidas  attended  Alcidas  in  a  similar  capacity  ^.  Till 
that  time,  examples  of  such  a  practice  only  occur 
occasionally;  but  when  the  mihtary  operations  of 
king  Agis,  in  his  campaign  in  Argos,  had  excited 
such  dissatisfaction,  that  it  was  proposed  to  demo- 
lish his  house  and  in^pose  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
drachmas  ut>on  him^,  a  law  was  made,  enacting. 


*  In  such  statements  as  occur,  Thucyd.  5.  36 ;  8. 12,  and  Xenopb.  Hell. 
2.  2.  13. 19,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  understaud  that  they  deliberated 
with  the  small  assembly  or  not. 

*^  The  chief  passages  are  Plut.  Lys.  19;  Schol.  Thucyd.  1.  131.  p.  361, 
Bipont ;  Scbol.  Find.  Olymp.  6.  154;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1284,  and  thence 
Soidas.  »  Plut.  Pericl.  22. 

•  Thucyd.  3.  76.  *  Thucyd.  6.  63. 
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that  every  general  should  be  attended  on  his  march 
by  a  council^  composed  of  several  persons  ^K  The 
council  which  went  with  Agis  consisted  of  ten  mem- 
bers. When  he  afterwards  held  the  command  in 
Deceka^  he  was  less  shackled^;  but  this  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  nature  of  the  service  he  had  to 
perform^  which  did  not  involve  any  enterprise  of 
difficulty  or  danger,  and  was  confined  to  devas- 
tating and  blockading  the  country  with  a  certain 
regularity,  while  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of 
attack  from  Athens.  Eleven  of  these  counsellors 
were  afterwards  assigned  to  Astyochus^.  But  the 
king  was  regularly  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
Ephors  themselves  ^ ;  according  to  Aristotle,  it  was 
even  customary  to  select  for  this  office  persons  Who 
were  hostile  to  him  ^.  Finally,  amongst  the  evi- 
dences of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  royal  power 
was  regarded,  not  to  mention  the  sentences  pro- 
nounced against  royal  offenders,  must  be  counted 
the  practice  of  never  entrusting  to  a  king  the  chief 
command  at  sea  ^,  which  became  an  established 
rule,  after  the  traitorous  conduct  of  Pausanias. 

Wemust  once  more  enquire  upon  what  consti- 
tutional basis  the  power  of  the  Ephors  rested,  and 
how  it  could  increase  after  the  above-described 
change  in  the  constitution.  The  Ephors  have  been 
compared  with  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the  people, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  and  opera- 
tions of  the  latter,  as,  for  instance^  in  the  bold 


•*  "SSfiov  Sk  iOtvTo  iv  rf  ^ap6vTi,  Zg  ovirtt  TTpSrepov  lykvtro  aifToXc» 

**  Thucyd.  8.  5.  »  Thu<»yd.  8.  39,  43. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  36;  Rei|>ub.  Lac.  13.  5. 

*•  Aiist.  Pol.  2.  6.  20  ;  dtdrrep  tK^Kefiirov  trvfiirpiffPevrdc  roi&c  ^X^povQ, 
Kal  Kfiarjipiav  kvhfiiXbv  ry  ir<$Xec  tlvai  to  (tratfial^uv  roitg  ^ao'cXeic- 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  6.  22 ;  liri  ydp  toXq  PatriXtvotv  oiai  urparfiyoig  ^coic 
4  vavapxia  <rxc^6v  iripd  PoffiXila  JcaOeirrijcc. 
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attitude  they  assumed  with  respect  to  consuls  and 
dictators^,  their  power  of  attending  generals  and 
going  to  the  camp  to  investigate  their  conduct^, 
etc.,  were  in  some  respects  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Ephors.  But  this  was  partly  done  at  the  instance 
of  the  people,  and  upon  the  whole,  their  position 
with  relation  to  their  respective  communities  was 
entirely  different.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  power 
of  the  Ephoralty  obtained  an  undue  preponderance, 
as  the  oligarchy  of  the  Homoioi  became  more  op- 
pressive, like  which  it  was  directed  against  the 
hereditary  kingship,  against  the  ancient  citizens 
generally,  and  every  distinguished  individual  in  the 
state.  Hence  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  Ephors  were  chosen  from  a  class  of 
citizens  endowed  with  inferior  rights  ^.  They  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  considered  as  a  committee  com- 
posed of  ancient  citizens,  whose  sentiments,  as  an 
order,  they  shared,  while  the  order  and  the  official 
body  employed  all  their  jealousy  and  suspicion  to 
support  and  strengthen  each  other.  The  counter- 
part of  this  oligarchical  authority  is  beheld  in  the 
Inquisition  of  Venice,  a  republic  which  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Sparta,  both  in  its  love  of 


»  liv.  9.  8.  *•  Ibid.  29.  21 .  22. 

**  I  am  rery  far  from  underrating  the  weight  of  Aristotle's  testimony,  Pol. 
2.  6.  l4;yivovrai  ^  Ik  tov  Brifkov  iravTiQ,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this 
must  be  interpreted  'new  citizens.'  Aristotle  opposes  to  each  other  kclKoI 
K^yaBol  and  ofinoc,  and  says  that  the  Gerontes  were  chosen  from  the  former ; 
be  does  not  regard  them  as  an  exclusive  class  of  citizens,  but  as  the  more  dis- 
tinguished amongst  them.  Besides  these  there  was  a  demus  of  ancient  citi- 
zens it  is  true,  some  of  whom  were  very  indigent  (&(rre  iroWdKiQ  i/iiriirrovtrtv 
AvOphnroi  (r^6ipa  vhrinctlc  rb  apx^iov  (of  the  Ephori),  ot  Sid  ti)v  dfioplav 
wvioc  i^ffav).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  how  these  ancient  citizens 
might,  as  an  order,  share  the  sentimenU  of  the  wealthier  and  more  respectable 
members  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we  can  assent  to  Aris- 
totle's observation  concerning  the  sentiments  of  the  demus  ;  rfffvY^ft  ydp  6 
^^^C  ^«<i  f^  fiin^Hv  Trjg  fiiyiffrrig  djpx^c*  Pol.  2.  6.  15;  for  the  half 
cttikeiis  were  dissatisfied  with  their  subordinate  position,  as  the  conspii-acy  of 
Cinadon  plainly  proves. 
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mystery  and  the  jealous  and  illiberal  character  of 
its  general  policy. 

c.  THE  OTHER  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF  GREECE. 

§  67.  Allusion  has  already  been  made^  to  the 
influence  exercised  upon  the  pohtical  development 
in  the  interior  of  the  various  republics  of  Greece 
by  their  participation  in  the  war,  and  the  party 
divisions  which  resulted  from  their  adherence  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  confederacies ; 
in  several  communities  this  division  was  solely  de- 
termined by  external  circumstances,  and  thereby 
forced  into  a  pecuUar  direction.  We  cannot 
pursue  this  subject  here,  but  must  confine  our 
attention  to  those  few  states  in  which  that  influ- 
ence is  not  equally  perceptible.  Unfortunately 
our  information  respecting  several  of  them  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect. 

1.  ARGOS«. 

After  the  peace  of  Nicias  it  became  involved  in 
the  wars  of  the  period,  and  the  political  movements 
in  its  interior  became  dependent  upon  them. 
After  its  defeat  at  Mantinea,  Olymp.  90.  3;  418. 
B.  C,  upon  which  occasion  the  more  ancient  citi- 
zens ^  and  the  five  Lochoi,  as  they  were  termed, 
sustained  severe  losses,   while  the  Thousand  or 


1  See  $  63.  '  Comp.  §  69.  n.  1. 

'  Manso,  Sparta,  v.  2.  434,  looks  upoo  the  Trp€aPvHpovc  of  Thucydides 
(5.  72.)  as  persons  of  a  more  elevated  rank,  and  the  class  from  which  the 
Thousand  were  selected.  But  they  appear  merely  to  be  opposed  as  veterans 
to  the  Thousand,  the  military  youth.  'J'his  was  also  the  case  in  Elis  (Thucyd. 
5.  50 :  Ki^v  ^TrXotc  r&v  vtiorkpwv)*  The  intermediate  position  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  Tflvrc  X&xoi,  as  the  regular  body  of  male  recruits,  therefore  as 
the  mass  of  the  demus. 
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Logades  *  of  the  other  wing  routed  the  enemy,  the 
latter,  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  raised 
the  oMgarchical  banner.  They  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  Sparta,  and  soon  after  a 
detachment  of  Argives  in  conjunction  with  some 
Spartans,  marched  to  Sicyon,  and  assisted  in 
estabUshing  oligarchy  in  that  city*.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  people  was  also  overthrown  in  Argos  ^. 
But  the  ohgarchy  only  lasted  eight  months^. 
Bryas,  the  chief  of  the  Thousand,  violated  the 
chastity  of  a  betrothed  virgin  whom  he  had  forcibly 
carried  off  from  her  conductors  during  the  nuptial 
procession ;  the  victim  of  his  lust  surprised  him  in 
his  sleep,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  fled  to  the  people 
for  protection,  who  hereupon  rose  in  arms  and 
overthrew  their  tyrants®.  All  who  did  not  seek 
safety  in  flight  were  put  to  the  sword.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians  long  walls  were  now 
constructed,  whereby  this  seat  of  democracy  be- 
came connected  with  the  sea.  Three  hundred 
men,  suspected  of  oligarchical  cabals,  were  in  the 
following  year  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  Athenians,  who  distributed  them  over  various 
islands^.  The  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  demus 
to  this  violent  pitch ;  nevertheless,  during  the  ter- 
ror caused  by  the  trial  of  the  Hermocopidae  in 
Athens,  it  was  reported  in  Argos  that  the  friends 


*  Thttcyd.  6.  72 :    ol  viXioi  \oyddtg ;    73 :   roiic  X'^^^^^S*  afterwards  ol 
Xoyddec.     Plat.  Alcib.  16  :  ol  KfXtoi. 

»  l-hucyd.  6.76-81. 

*  Thucyd.  6.  81  ;  Diod.  12.  80;  Plut.  Alcib.  16.  "^  Diod.  ubisup. 

*  Pausao.  2.  20.  1 ;  Diod.  ubi  sup.;  Tbucyd.  6.82. 
»  Thucyd.  6.  84. 

T  2 
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of  Alcibiades  had  conspired  to  overturn  the  demo- 
cracy in  Argos^^  whereupon  Athens  sent  back  the 
three  hundred  prisoners  for  execution".  Argos, 
as  if  to  requite  the  favour,  helped  to  dissolve  the 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  received  the 
ambassadors  whom  they  had  destined  for  Sparta, 
from  the  democratic  crew  of  the  Paralos,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  in  safe  custody  ". 

2.  BCEOTIA". 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  internal  history 
of  Thebes  and  the  other  Boeotian  commimities 
during  the  war.  Some  light  is,  however,  thrown 
upon'  the  federal  relations  among  the  Boeotian 
towns,  and  the  encroachments  of  Thebes,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  towards  Plataeae  and  Thespiae; 
to  this  must  be  added  the  mention  of  a  federal 
council,  and  the  hint  thrown  out  respecting  the 
devolution  of  the  hegemony  to  the  twelve  Boeo- 
tarchs  by  rotation.  The  former  was  composed  of 
four  assemblies  (fiovTuui),  invested  with  sovereign 
powers  ** ;  the  latter  was  so  far  from  always  being 
the  permanent  attribute  of  the  Thebans,  that  when 
it  was  vested  in  the  Theban  Boeotarch,  the  rest  of 
the  confederates,  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of 
Delium,  refused  to  fight,  and  it  became  necessary 


10  Thugrd.  6.  61 ;  Diod.  13.  5.  It  is  not  possible  entirely  to  reconcile  die 
account  of  the  frustration  of  an  oligarchical  plot  in  iEneas,  TacU  cap.  11, 
with  the  other  statements ;  Casaubon,  however,  correctly  refers  it  to  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  between  the  before-mentioned  rise  of  the  demus 
against  the  allies  of  Bnras,  and  the  dreadful  massacre  after  Uie  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  more  particularly  allude.  This  took  place 
at  Uie  moment  that  Sparta  was  preparing  to  attack  them. 

"  See  $  65.  n.  124.  i*  Thucyd.  8.  86. 

1*  Conf.  above,  $  60.  n.  2. 

H  Thucyd.  6.  38 :  Uirav  rb  Kvpog  ixovei.    Comp.  vol.  i.  192. 
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to  use  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  do  so  ^\ 
During  the  progress  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
Thebes  was  as  remarkable  for  its  lenity  and  for- 
bearance towards  the  towns  which  adhered  to  it, 
as  for  the  cruelty  with  which,  when  supported  by 
them,  it  treated  Plataeae  and  Thespiae  ^^  However, 
it  did  not  remain  altogether  exempt  from  demo- 
cratic commotions  and  intrigues,  for  some  of  the 
malcontents  of  the  strictly  aristocratic  town  Orcho- 
menus  endeavoured,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians,  Demosthenes  and  Hippocrates,  to  orga- 
nize a  democracy  in  Boeotia;  but  their  attempts 
were  frustrated  by  the  victory  of  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  at  Delium,  01.  89.  1 ;  424.  B.  C.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war  no  better  success 
attended  an  insurrection  of  the  Thespian  demus, 
supported  by  Athens,  against  the  dynasts  imposed 
upon  it  by  Thebes  ^^. 

3.  THESSALY. 

Though  the  Thessalian  communities  were  vio- 
lently agitated  by  internal  distractions  ^®,  these  no- 
where led  to  the  permanent  estabKshment  of  de- 
mocracy. Critias  the  Athenian,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Thessaly,  endeavoured  to  excite  sedition 
amongst  the  Penestae  ^^,  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
the  oligarchs  advice  as  to  how  they  might  most 
effectually  consolidate  their  authority  ^.  The 
Aleuadae  in  Larissa,  and  the  Scopadae  in  Crannon 
and  Pharsalus,  continued  till  the  conclusion  of  the 

«»  Thacyd.  4.  93. 

»•  Thucyd.  4.  76,    Conf.  Miiller,  Orchom.  417. 
"  Thucyd.  6.  96.  »•  Comp.  $  62. 1.  B.  b. 

>*  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  36,  where  see  Schneider;  conf.  Memorabil.  Secret. 
1.  2.  24. 
**  Philostrat.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  502,  Olear.  ed. 
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war  to  be  the  leading  aristocratic  houses.  To  the 
former  belonged  Eurylochus,  who  offered  Socrates 
an  asylum  ^\  Aristippus,  the  scholar  of  Gorgias  ^, 
and  friend  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  who  sent  him 
four  thousand  mercenaries  to  protect  him  against 
internal  tumults *^  and  lastly  the  Pharsalian  Menon 
adverted  to  above  ^.  The  last  was  united  to  the 
great  king**  by  a  treaty  of  hospitality  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes  with  fifteen 
hundred  Greeks  ^.  Amongst  the  Scopadae  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  youngest  (the  third)  Scopas^ 
who  was  likewise  intimate  with  the  younger  Cyrus*'^, 
and  offered  Socrates  a  retreat  ^.  The  federal  bond 
which  connected  the  Thessalian  towns  became 
gradually  relaxed,  yet  the  oflSce  of  the  Tagos  had 
not  yet  lost  its  authority,  as  may  be  perceived 
from  the  influence  of  Jason  in  a  still  later  age.  A 
total  revolution  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
several  states,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  league 
itself,  was  effected  in  the  last  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  This  event  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Thessaly. 

4.  CORCYRA. 

The  horroi-s  which  were  here  occasioned  by  the 
animosities  of  contending  factions  have  been  al- 
ready alluded  to*^.  The  origin  and  progress  of 
these  dissensions  are  a  melancholy  example  of  the 
evils  which  are  produced,  when  domestic  selfish- 


«*  Diog.  Laert.  2.  25.  «•  Plato,  Menon,  init. 
«  Xenoph.  Anab.  1.  1.  10. 

^  See  $  60.  n.  3.  ad  fin.  »  Plato,  Menon.  78.  D. 

*»  Xenoph.  Anab.  1.  2.  6.  ^  ^lian.  V.  H.  12.  1. 

"•  Diog.  Lacrt.  2.  25.  »  f  63.  n.  34. 
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ness  abets  the  insidious  designs  of  foreign  intrigue. 
At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Corinth 
Corcyra  was  democratic.  In  the  sea-fight  with 
the  Corinthians,  01.  86.  4 ;  432.  B.  C,  a  number 
of  the  principal  Corcyraeans  were  taken  prisoners  ^. 
The  captives  forgot  the  hatred  which  had  for  two 
centuries  divided  the  Corcyraeans  and  the  Corin- 
thians, in  the  prospect  of  the  power  which  they 
hoped  to  acquire  in  their  native  city  through  the 
asdstance  of  Corinth.  Upon  obtaining  their  re- 
lease, they  immediately  took  measures  for  the  in- 
troduction of  an  oligarchy.  But  whilst  fortune 
smiled  upon  their  undertakings,  their  conduct  was 
far  from  being  entitled  to  praise ;  in  their  struggle 
for  power  they  lost  sight  of  moderation '^  The 
licentious  demus,  prepared  for  the  commission  of 
every  excess,  made  war  upon  them,  and  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  overcame  them^^  The  de- 
struction of  the  last  survivors  was  dreadful  in  the 
extreme.  A  pure  democracy  was  now  introduced, 
hut  the  horrors  of  civil  warfare  are  said  to  have 
been  renewed.  Diodorus  "  speaks  of  a  butchery 
that  took  place  in  01.  92.  3  ;  the  silence  of  Thucy- 
dides,  who  remarks  that  after  the  massacre  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war,  nothing  occurred  worthy 
of  particular  observation  ^,  makes  that  account  sus- 
picious, but  Diodorus  adds  one  more  ch^cumstance, 
viz.,  that  Conon  came  to  Corcyra  at  that  time 
with  some  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  who  joined 


»  Thucyd.  1.46— 55. 

«  Thucyd.  3.  70,  sqq.  »  lliucyd.  4.  46—48. 

»  Diod.  13.  48. 

**  Thucyd.  4.  48 :  xai  j)  (rrdtriQ  iroXX^  yivofikvri  IrtXiVTfjafv  ig  rovro, 
5^a  YC  Kurd  rbv  iroXcfiov  rMi,  oh  ydp  in  fjv  vrriXofrrov  rdv  irsptav  h  n 
Kai  oJii6\oyov. 
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in  the  expulsion  or  slaughter  of  the  oligarchs. 
The  rest  is  told  in  Diodorus'  usual  vague  and 
insipid  manner ;  slaves  are  enfranchised,  civil  rights 
conferred  upon  strangers ;  the  friends  of  the  exiles 
once  more  resort  to  arms,  the  former  return;  they 
fight  till  nightfall,  and  at  length  a  convention  re- 
stores peace  and  tranquiUity  **.  The  rise  of  an 
oligarchy  was  impossible  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  whilst  the  squadrons  of  Athens  were 
scouring  the  seas  in  all  directions,  and  Corcyra 
almost  resembled  an  Athenian  camp;  even  after 
the  disasters  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  the 
downfal  of  their  naval  power,  Corcyra  would  not 
submit  to  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  Through  its 
total  dereUction  of  moral  dignity  and  decorum,  the 
mob-government  of  Corcyra  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb ^. 

6.  MEGARA. 

The  spirit  of  dissension  and  intrigue  was  not 
idle  here,  but  the  people  no  longer  present  so 
revolting  a  subject  of  contemplation  as  formerly, 
and  as  they  still  did  in  Corcyra ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  oligarchs  are  beheld  in  all  their  malig- 
nity. Oligarchy  was  not  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  defection  from  the  Athenian  league 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  oligarchical  party  were  in  exile  at 
Pagae  and  in  various  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country'^.  After  the  reduction  of  Plataese  the 
Thebans  offered  it  as  a  residence  to  the  Megarian 
fiigitives  for  a  year*.     The  Megarians  were  still 

•*  KoivCaQ  fKovv  rrjv  varplSa. 

*  'E\tv9kpa  KipKvpa,  XK  ^ov  OkXnc*    Metr.  Prov.  ap.  SchotU  v.  669. 

w  Thucyd.  4.  66.  «  Thucyd.  3.  68. 
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hostile  to  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  two 
irruptions  which  they  annually  made  into  the  Me- 
garian  territory ;  moreover  a  Peloponnesian  garri- 
son in  Nisaea^,  and  the  numerous  partisans  of  the 
expelled  oligarchs  were  insuperable  obstacles  to 
a  reconciliation  with  Athens,  When  the  exiled 
oUgarchists  began  to  harass  the  Megarian  territory 
with  their  depredations***,  some  of  the  people 
proposed  that  they  should  be  recalled,  a  proceed- 
ing which  formed  a  very  honoiurable  exception  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  Grecian  states;  and 
their  friends  now  began  to  bestir  themselves  in 
their  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  who  had  eflFected  the  expulsion  of  those 
oligarchs,  thinking  to  prevent  their  return  and  to 
maintain  their  own  authority  by  the  aid  of  Athens, 
sought  to  attain  their  object  by  treachery,  and  in- 
vited a  body  of  Athenian  troops  to  their  aid.  But 
all  their  efforts  to  betray  the  town  into  their  power 
were  unavailing.  At  this  juncture  the  Spartan  Bra- 
sidas  arrived  with  an  army  of  Peloponnesians,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  garrison  Megara,  and  so  secure 
its  fidelity,  but  the  Megarians  would  not  admit  him 
into  the  town.  After  the  departure  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  and  the  flight  of  the  popular  leaders 
in  the  interest  of  Athens,  the  deserted  people 
entered  into  negociations  with  the  friends  of  the 
exiles  and  allowed  them  to  return.  The  latter 
took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  former  adversaries,  and  to  consult  the 
good  of  the  state  alone.  However,  upon  obtaining 
possession  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  state,  they 

*  Thucyd.  4,  66.  ^  XaXiwol  ijffav  Xyertvovrig,  Thucyd.  ubi  sup. 
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instituted  a  regular  scrutiny^  and  singling  out  their 
enemies  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  they 
constrained  the  people  to  pass  a  vote  for  putting 
them  to  deaths  which  was  accordingly  carried  into 
effect.  They  now  introduced  a  regular  oligarchy*^ 
and  probably  repeated  upon  this  occasion  that 
which  had  taken  place  at  their  former  forcible  re- 
turn, viz.,  they  conferred  oflSces  upon  none  but 
those  who  had  continued  to  fight  against  the  peo- 
ple **  from  the  first  moment  of  their  banishment. 

6.  THE  STATES  OF  THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS  AND 
COASTS. 

The  variations  which  occurred  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  these  states  were  closely  connected  with 
the  external  position  of  the  chief  belligerent  powers. 
For  instance,  with  the  help  of  Peloponnesian  fleets, 
oligarchy  was  established  in  Chios*',  Thasus,  etc., 
but  again  overthrown  in  the  latter  towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  the  Athenian  democracy  once  more 
became  triumphant  **.  Separate  mention  must  be 
made  of  Samos,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  Athens  **,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  voluntary  and  faithful  ally  of  Athens, 
and  remained  stanch  to  its  democratic  principles, 
as  well  as  of  Rhodes,  on  account  of  the  great  im- 
portance it  afterwards  attained.  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  war,  when  the  Athenian  Synteleia  began 
to  suffer  from  the  continued  defection  of  the  allies, 
the  chief  men  of  the  island  called  to  their  assist- 


*»  Thucyd.  6.  66—74. 

**  Aristot.  Pol.  4.  12.  \0  :  U  rwv  (rvyKare\96vTi$>p  Kai  ffvfifiaxffrafjikuiitv 
vpb^  Tbv  ifjfiov.  Conf.  §  59.  n.  54.  By  this  co-operation  might  possibly 
be  meaDt  the  predatory  excursions  mentioDcd,  n.  39. 

*'  §  62.  n.  147.  «  $  62.  n.  148.  «  §  65. 
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ance  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  then  de- 
serted to  them*^.  This,  however,  was  effected 
without  the  full  concurrence  of  the  people.  But  im- 
mediately after,  01.  92.  2,  the  noble  Dorieus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Diagoridse,  who  had  formerly  been 
expelled  at  the  instigation  of  Athens,  and  who 
had  moreover  found  refuge  and  been  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Thurii  *^,  arrived  with 
thirteen  ships  from  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  and  al- 
layed the  tumult «.  This,  in  01.  93. 1 ;  408.  B.  C, 
was  followed  by  the  union  of  the  three  townships 
of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus,  which  had  for- 
merly constituted  distinct  communities,  by  the 
erection  of  the  common  capital  Rhodes  in  a  com- 
modious situation*^.  This  synoikismus  therefore 
was  not  of  a  democratic  character ;  still,  after  nu- 
merous convulsions,  and  when  the  more  ancient 
Greek  states  had  sunk  into  utter  insignificance,  a 
democracy  unfolded  itself  here  whose  moderation 
and  dignity  reflected  honour  upon  the  people. 

7.  THE  SICELIOTS. 

The  intestine  discord  in  the  individual  states 
which  we  were  called  upon  to  consider  above  **, 
and  in  which  the  neighbomdng  communities  partici- 
pated, continued  to  prevail  till  the  great  expedition 
of  the  Athenians  compelled  most  of  them  to  unite 
with  S3rracuse  and  take  measures  for  their  common 
defence.  But  no  salutary  fruits  sprung  from  the 
victory  over  the  Athenians;  internal  distractions, 
and  conflicts  with  the  barbarian  armies  of  Carthage 


*•  Thucyd.  8.  44. 

*f  Xenoph.  1.  5.  19  J  Paus.  6.  7.  2.  "  Diod.  13.  38.  45. 

•  Diod.  13.  75.  «>  §  69.  n.  8. 
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resulted  in  the  destruction  of  numerous  towns,  and 
the  subjection  of  others  to  the  yoke  of  domestic 
tyrants. 

Leontini  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  intestine 
strife  before  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians ;  we  have 
already  seen  how  the  oligarchs  drove  the  people 
out  of  the  town  which  they  themselves  then  quitted, 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  Syracuse,  where  they 
became  citizens.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  portion 
of  them  returned  to  their  own  deserted  city,  and 
some  of  the  scattered  demus  likewise  assembled 
there".  Nevertheless  these  Leontines  do  not 
again  appear  during  the  war  as  a  distinct  commu- 
nity ;  by  the  Leontines  as  a  people,  are  probably 
meant  those  who  dwelt  in  Syracuse  ^.  When  some 
Agrigentan  fugitives,  01.  93,  3 ;  406.  B.  C,  sought 
refiige  in  Syracuse,  Leontini  was  assigned  to  them 
for  a  residence  ^* ;  but  soon  afterwards,  Olymp.  94. 
1,  the  Leontines  who  resided  in  Syracuse  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  and  marched 
back  to  their  own  city**,  which  hereupon  became 
a  distinct  and  independent  state,  though  it  did  not 
long  retain  that  character  **. 

In  Syracuse,  a  short  time  before  the  Athenian 
expedition,  the  two  great  parties  were  headed  by 
Athenagoras  and  Hermocrates ;  the  former  a  vio- 
lent demagogue,  the  latter  stigmatized  by  his  rival 
as  the  chief  of  an  oligarchical  faction^.  But 
Hermocrates,  whose  intervention  had  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion  restored  concord  amongst  the  Sice- 


»»  Thucyd.  5.  4  ;  6.  48  ;  conf.  Diod,  12.  64. 
^*  e.  g.  I'hucyd.  6.  50 ;  and,  as  it  would  seem  also,  Diod.  13.  18. 
M  Diod.  13.  89.  **  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  5. 

*»  Diod.  14.  14.  96  Thucyd.  6.  38,  sqq. 
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liots  ^,  once  more  became  the  saviour  of  his  country 
at  a  time  when  its  total  incapacity  to  take  measures 
for  its  own  security  threatened  to  render  it  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Athenians.  He  quelled  a  conspiracy 
amongst  the  slaves  *,  and  prevailed  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  choose  three  strategi  instead  of  fifteen  as  forr 
merly,  and  to  entrust  them  with  unlimited  powers*^. 
After  the  discomfiture  of  the  Athenians,  the  party 
feuds  broke  out  afresh.  Aristotle's  remark,  alluded 
to  above  ^,  that  democracy  now,  and  not  till  now, 
supplanted  the  mixed  constitution,  which  he  deno- 
minates Politeia,  may  be  explained  from  the  fact, 
that  Hermocrates  and  his  adherents  had  till  that 
time  successfully  withstood  the  tumultuous  dema- 
gogy of  Athenagoras.  But  now  Hermocrates  was 
opposed  by  a  new  antagonist,  the  talented  but 
impetuous  Diodes.  Their  differences  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  deliberations  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  the  Athenian  captives  and  their  con- 
federates. In  the  description  of  Diodorus  ^S  which 
it  must  be  confessed  cannot  altogether  be  de- 
pended upon.  Diodes  is  represented  as  an  im- 
placable and  barbarous  enemy  to  the  prisoners. 
The  cause  of  humanity  is  pleaded  by  Nicolaus,  a 
venerable  old  man,  who  had  lost  two  sons  during 
the  siege*'*.  No  great  faith  can  be  reposed  in  a 
narrative  of  proceedings  which  Diodorus  has  thought 
proper  to  set  forth  with  rhetorical  decorations ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Syracuse  tarnished  the  glory 
of  its  victory  by  barbarity  to  the  captives  ^. 

w  662.  n.  125.  »•  Polyicn.  I.  43. 1. 

•»  Thucyd.  6.  73 ;  comp.  Plut.  Nic.  16.  *  ArUtot  Pol.  6.  3. 6. 

«  Diod.  13. 19.  •»  Diod.  13. 20,  sqq. 

••  f  63.  n.  17. 
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Whilst  Hermocrates  led  a  squadron  into  the 
eastern  seas  against  the  Athenians^,  Diodes  re- 
mained at  home  and  persuaded  the  people  to  pass 
a  decree  against  him  and  his  partisans^.  Diodes 
now  became  the  legislator  of  Syracuse.  His  laws 
remained  in  vigour*'  for  several  centuries,  and 
even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  while  he 
himself  received  heroic  honours  ^.  Diodoixis  has 
attempted  to  describe  the  distinctive  features  of 
his  legislation,  and  directs  notice  to  his  intentional 
minuteness  on  the  subject,  to  which  he  asserts  that 
his  predecessor  had  not  devoted  suflBdent  atten- 
tion ^.  But  unfortunately  his  attempts  to  delineate 
the  peculiarities  of  this  code  exhibit  the  same  want 
of  discrimination  as  his  military  descriptions,  in 
which  he  is  unable  to  seize  the  real  points  of  differ- 
ence between  one  battle  and  another.  In  narrat- 
ing a  particular  fact,  he  thought  it  was  sufficient  to 
describe  what  generally  took  place  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  this  was  afterwards  decked  out 
with  rhetorical  bombast.  This  accounts  for  the 
marked  family  likeness  which  all  his  pictures  bear, 
and  which  must  not  so  much  be  ascribed  to  the 
natural  sameness  of  the  subjects  he  delineates,  as 
to  the  vague  and  unmeaning  phrases  with  which 
he  uniforrnly  garnishes  his  descriptions.  He  com- 
mences his  history  of  the  legislation  of  Diodes  ^ 
by  narrating  that  he  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed 
himself,  because  he  had  broken  his  own  law  by  ap- 

•<  Thucyd.  8. 26.  «*  Xenoph.  Hell.  1. 1.  27. 

<*  In  the  time  of  Timoleon  and  Hiero  a  more  intelligible  languaee  was 
subatituted  for  the  obsolete  idiom  in  which  they  were  written.    Diod.  13. 35. 
^  Diod.  ubi  sup.  ^  Diod.  ubi  sup. 

•  Diod.  13.  33. 
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pearing  in  the  market-place  armed^  though  circum- 
stances had  compelled  him  to  do  so.  But^  in  spite 
of  this,  he  goes  on  to  relate  that  he  was  afterwards 
banished.  This  story  alone  savours  of  a  transfer- 
ence from  Charondas^^  Further  on  he  says'S 
that  Diodes  made  a  proposition  for  electing  the 
magistrates  by  lot,  and  at  the  same  time  for  choos- 
ing legislators,  who  were  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  laws ;  and  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
persons  chosen.  His  criminal  laws  were  very 
severe;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appointed  re- 
wards for  merit,  and  specified  the  fines  to  be  im- 
posed both  in  private  suits  and  public  actions. 
Thus  far  extends  the  account  of  Diodorus. 
Athenseus  '^^  subjoins  from  Phylarchus  that  Diodes 
forbade  the  wives  of  citizens  to  indulge  in  immo- 
derate luxury  in  dress,  which  he  only  allowed  to 
women  of  loose  character.  This  is  also  found 
amongst  the  enactments  of  one  of  the  Italiot  legis- 
lators^'. The  fault  of  this  confusion,  however, 
does  not  lie  with  the  historians  alone,  for  it  is  most 
probable,  that  in  compiling  his  laws.  Diodes  took 
the  codes  of  Zaleucus^  Charondas,  and  even  Pytha- 
goras for  his  models. 

The  legislation  of  Diodes  did  not  restore  tran- 
quillity to  Syracuse,  and  even  the  attacks  of  foreign 
enemies  failed  to  call  up  a  spirit  of  imanimity. 
Egesta  having,  by  its  solicitations,  prevailed  upon 
the  Carthaginians  to  send  an  armament  against  its 
hated  rival  Selinus'^*,  Syracuse  determined  upon 
assisting  the  latter,  and  Diodes  was  nominated  to 


w  Diod.  12.  19.    Valer.  Max.  6.  6.  4.  '»  Diod.  13.  34. 

'«  Athen.  12.  621.  B.  '*  Se«  Append,  vi. 

^^  See  below,  and  $  75.  d.  6,  sqq. 
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the  command  in  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians'*. 
In  the  mean  time  Hermocrates  had  returned  to 
Sicily '^  He  had  at  first  borne  his  exile  with 
noble  resignation  "  ;  but  the  desire  of  returning  to 
his  country  soon  awoke  within  him.  Nevertheless 
he  remained  true  to  his  principles^  and  far  froni 
engaging  in  any  undertaking  against  his  native 
city^  he  levied  soldiers  and  led  them  against  the 
Carthaginians^  whereupon  the  Syracusans^  dazzled 
by  the  accounts  of  his  victories  over  their  ancient 
enemies  of  Carthage^  soon  experienced  a  reaction 
of  feeling  in  his  favour.  Hermocrates  now  sought 
to  overthrow  Diodes;  but  though  he  succeeded 
in  his  attempt,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished,  he 
himself  was  not  recalled,  as  it  was  feared  that  his 
power  might  lead  to  tyranny.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, still  holding  out  inducements  to  him,  he 
marched  to  Syracuse  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  but  upon  venturing  into  the  town  with  too 
small  a  retinue  was  slain.  Amongst  his  companions 
was  Dionysius,  the  subsequent  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  upon  this  occasion  was  severely  wounded, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  kiUed'^®.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Carthage  enabled  him 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  people,  so  that  before 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  tyranny. 

During  these  events  Agrigentum,  the  rival  of 
Syracuse,  possessed  an  abundant  population'^,  and 


w  Diod.  13.  59.  f^  Diod.  13.  63. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  I.  28,  sqq.  »•  Diod.  13.  75. 

^'  Diod.  13.  84.  reckoDS  20,000  citizens,  and  200,000  inhabitants  in  all; 
in  Diog.  Laert.  8.  63.  the  number  is  sUted  at  800,000  (if  the  reading  is 
correct)  upon  the  authority  of  Potamilla.  '*  Ignotissima  autem  mihi  omnium 
feminarum  hasc  femina."    Menag. 
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enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  though  not 
entirely  exempt  from  party  feuds  %  it  was  still 
politic  and  circumspect  enough  to  remain  neuter 
in  the  war  against  Athens  ^^ ;  but  in  OL  93.  3 ; 
406.  B.  C,  it  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  and 
razed  to  the  ground  ^» 

»  Thucyd.  7.  46.  •»  Thucyd.  7.  33. 

«  Diod.  13. 90',  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  5.  21. 
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THE  PREDOMINANCE  AND  DECLINE  QF 

OLIGARCHY  WITH  THE  HEGEMONY  OF 

SPARTA;  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY 

AND  THE  TYRANNY. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  PBLOPONNESIAN  WAR  TILL  THE 
TIME  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON. 

A.  Zenith  of  the  Oligarchical  System  under  the 
Hegemony  of  Sparta. 

I.  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF  GREECE  TILL  THE 

LIBERATION  OF  THEBES  FROM  THE 

SPARTAN  YOKE. 

§  68.  The  variations  which  occurred  in  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  Grecian  states^  during  the 
space  of  time  above  marked  out  for  consideration^ 
cannot  be  conveniently  treated  according  to  the 
historical  succession  of  periods^  and  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  external  relations  of  the 
states  to  each  other^  inasmuch  as  the  principal 
phenomena  presented  to  our  notice,  viz.,  the  hege- 
mony of  Sparta  and  the  supremacy  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  the  external,  and  oligarchy,  democracy, 
and  tyranny  in  the  internal  political  system  were 
rather  contemporary  than  successive.  But  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  influence  which  they  respectively  exercised,  they 
undoubtedly  present  themselves  to  our  notice  in 
successive  stages  of  development,  wherefore,  the 
history  of  Sparta's  hegemony  must  begin  with  the 
oligarchy ;  after  the  rise  of  Thebes,  the  democratic 
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principle  predominates;  and  the  t)n:anny  requires 
separate  consideration,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  account  of  the  Greek  states  in  the  west. 

Though  the  hegemony  of  Sparta  was  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  Athens  had  been,  it  was  far 
from  being  imiversal ;  not  only  the  west  was  never 
included  under  it,  but  several  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Grecian  continent  itself  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Spartan  sway.     Moreover,  in  defining  the  empire 
of  Sparta,  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  two  dis- 
tinct periods.     1.  That  of  the  hegemony  by  sea, 
which  lasted  from  the  victory  over  Athens  till  the 
battle  of  Naxos.     2.  That  of  the  hegemony  by 
land  in  its  greatest  extent,  which  commenced  with 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  attained  its  zenith 
with  the  occupation  of  the  Cadmea  and  the  expe- 
dition  to   Olynthus.     During  the  former,  Sparta 
conmianded  all  the  eastern  dependencies  of  Greece, 
but  in  Greece  Proper,  her  authority  extended  very 
little  beyond  the   confines   of  the   Peloponnesus. 
During  the  latter,  her  empire  by  land  included 
Boeotia  and  reached  as  far  as  Thrace,  while  she 
scarcely  retained  any  portion  of  her  hegemony  in 
the  east  and  among  the  maritime  states. 

After  their  thirst  of  vengeance  was  satisfied,  few 
of  the  Greeks  had  much  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict  with  Athens, 
the  professed  object  of  which  had  been  to  obtain 
freedom  and  independence  for  the  second-rate 
states;  and  many  amongst  them,  who  had  made 
great  sacrifices  for  Sparta,  now  began  to  feel  sorrow 
and  repentance.  Amongst  the  voluntary  confe- 
derates of  Athens,  the  powerful  Samos  had  been 
reduced  by  Lysander,  immediately  after  the  capi- 

u  2 
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tulation  of  Athens  \  The  Messenians  of  Naupac- 
tus  were  expelled  in  Olymp.  94.  4;  401.  B.  C; 
their  city  was  filled  with  Achseans  *,  the  unhappy 
Messenians  themselves  were  dispersed,  and  wan- 
dered to  Sicily,  Rhegium,  and  Cyrene*.  Sparta, 
desirous  of  entirely  restoring  the  Peloponnesian 
Symmachia,  and  of  executing  her  long-deferred 
scheme  of  vengeance  against  Elis  for  having  per- 
sisted in  its  neutrality,  commanded  it  in  the  same 
year,  viz.,  401.  B.  C,  to  enfranchise  its  Perioeci, 
that  in  case  of  a  refusal  she  might  have  a  pretext 
for  reducing  it  by  force.  The  event  corresponded 
with  her  calculations ;  Elis,  unequal  to  the  conflict 
in  which  it  became  involved,  was  constrained  to 
yield  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  emancipated  the 
Perioeci*,  pulled  down  its  walls,  surrendered  its 
ships,  and  renewed  its  alUance  with  Sparta*.  The 
desire  of  Sparta  to  extend  her  empire  over  the  east 
and  west,  as  Athens  had  formerly  done,  induced 
her  to  evince  extraordinary  activity  in  her  foreign 
relations.  When  the  proper  moment  for  declaring 
her  despotic  intentions  was  not  arrived,  she  tried 
the  effect  of  negociation,  and  did  not  even  disdain 
to  have  recourse  to  treachery  when  her  interest 
required  it.  Syracuse,  to  whose  devoted  co-opera- 
tion she  had  such  deep  obligations,  groaned  imder 
the  yoke  of  Dionysius,  whilst  Sparta  sent  Aristus 
there,  with  instructions  to  consult  appearances  as 
much  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the  tyranny^; 

»  Xenopb.  Hell.  2.  3.  6. 

*  Diodor.  13.  34;  conf.  15.  75,  and  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  6.  14. 
'  Diodor.  ubi  sup.  and  Pausan.  4.  26.  2. 

*  Go  tbis  point  see  §  69.  n.  3. 

«  Xenopb.  Hell.  3. 2.  21,  saq. ;  Diodor.  14. 17.  34;  Pausan.  3.  8.  2.  3. 

*  Diodor.  14.  10.  says,  did  ik  rtfg  irpd^tiaQ  ra^rifc  a<rxi?/*ovcTv  i7roli}<rcv 
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and  afterwards  in  Olymp.  96.  1.,  Pharacidas,  the 
Spartan^  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  assist  Dionysius 
in  putting  down  an  insurrection^.  All  this  was 
done  with  a  view  to  seciure  the  alliance  of  the 
tyrant.  Still  more  culpable  was  the  policy  of 
Sparta  in  reference  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the 
Persians,  for  Dionysius  was  at  least  a  Greek,  and 
made  head  against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  coiu^e 
of  the  war,  immediately  that  the  Spartans  set  foot 
again  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  Sparta  declared, 
that  if  the  great  king  would  assist  her,  she  was 
ready  to  betray  into  his  hands  all  the  Greeks  in 
that  quarter,  many  of  whom  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  her  arms  with  generous  confidence®. 
The  personal  friendship  of  Lysander  and  the 
younger  Cjmis,  rendered  such  contracts  unneces- 
sary, it  is  true;  but  would  the  latter  ever  have 
resigned  his  authority  over  the  coasts  of  Asia,  or 
would  Sparta  have  taken  measures  to  compel  him 
to  do  so  ?  After  Sparta,  indeed,  had  succeeded  in 
subduing  Athens,  by  means  of  a  formidable  armada, 
fitted  out  with  Persian  gold,  she  appropriated  to 
herself  all  the  contributions  which  the  latter  had 
exacted  fi-om  her  dependencies^  and  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  victory  in  the  abundant  tribute  which 
flowed  into  her  cofffers.  Cyrus  being  occupied 
with  preparations  for  the  expedition  against  his 
brother,  and  above  all,  standing  in  need  of  assist- 

airr^  Hfia  leai  n}v  irarpHa,  and  in  this  instance  even  he  is  a  satisfactory 
authority.  ^  Diodor.  14.  70. 

■  See  $  62.  n.  147.  That  the  dissatisfoction  of  Lichas  with  the  first  and 
second  conventions,  in  which,  through  an  accidental  ambiguity  of  expression, 
all  the  islands,  Thessaly,  Locris  as  far  as  Boeotia,  in  other  words,  all  that  his 
father  or  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed  (Thucyd.  8.  18.  37.  43),  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  barbarians,  did  not  spring  from  any  concern  for  the  fate  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  is  evident  from  the  third  convention  (Thucyd.  8.  84),  notwith- 
standing his  endeavour  to  gild  the  pill  by  means  of  a  'iuk^  av  rbv  ir6\efiov  tv 
BUyrai. 
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ance  from  the  Greeks,  offered  no  opposition  to  this 
proceeding. 

Whilst  Sparta  was  thus  endeavouring  to  extend 
her  sovereignty  over  two  seas,  her  position  in 
Greece  itself  daily  grew  more  precarious.  Thebes 
had  made  reiterated  and  fruitless  applications  to 
her  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the  war> 
and  began  to  harbour  feelings  of  animosity  against 
her  ^.  These  manifested  themselves  during  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Thirty  in  Atheiis.  Their  protector^ 
Lysander,  seems  to  have  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  effect,  that  every  person  who  neglected  to  deli- 
ver up  Athenian  fugitives,  should  be  fined  five 
talents  ***.  But  Thebes  declared,  that  if  any  one  of 
her  citizens  should  fail  to  afford  the  fugitives  firom 
Athens  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  ",  he  should 
be  fined  one  talent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  allow 
Athenian  troops  to  march  through  her  territory  ^*, 
whilst  Ismenias  the  Theban  furnished  Thrasybulus 
with  considerable  succours  ^\  The  Argives  ordered 
the  envoys  who  demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
Athenian  refugees,  to  quit  their  town  before  sun- 
set ".  Meanwhile,  Athens  having  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Thirty,  Lysander  sent  the  most  ui^nt 
messages  to  Sparta  for  assistance;  the  Ten,  by 
whom  the  Thirty  were  succeeded,  having  obtained 


^  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5.  6 ;  Plut  Lys.  27.  According  to  Justin,  5. 10,  also 
Corintb. 

'°  Diodor.  14.  6 :  i^i^^tVavro  ydp  ro^c  *A9tivai(itv  ^vyataQ  U  aircSaifc  r^c 
'EXXadoc  dyuyifiovc  toIq  rpiSucovra  ilvai,  k,  r,  X.  Conf.  Lysias,  c.  Eratosth. 
444 :  wavTaxoOiv  UKrjpvTTdtuvoi, 

"  Diodor.  14.  6  ;  Plut.  Lys.  27. 

'=*  Plut.  ubi  sup.  He  says,  av  dk  rig  'AGrjval^t  Sid  r^c  Bouarias  kvi  ro^g 
Tvpawovg  'dirXa  KOfii^jf,  utire  bpdv  nva  Stj^aiiay  firiTt  dcovav.  Conf. 
Pelop.  6,  and  Dinarcb.  in  Demosth.  19,  wbere  tbere  is  nt^  irtpiopdv. 

'^  Justin,  6.  9. 

'*  Demostb.  de  Lib.  Rbod.  197.  7.  8  :  li//i|^eemvro,  tdp  fii^  irp6  rfXiov  ^w- 
vovrog  dvaXXaTriitvrai,  froXt/jtiovg  Kpivtiv*     Couf.  Diodor.  14.6. 
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a  loan  df  a  liundr^  talents  ^^  Lysander  advanced 
with  a  fleet,  and  king  Pausanias  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  agamst  the  Atiienian 
ingitiyes  who  had  occupied  the  Pirseus  ^^ ;  but  fear 
of  Argos  and  Thebes,  combined  with  the  suspicion 
witk  which  the  king  and  the  Ephors  regarded 
Ljrsander,  and  the  good  nature  of  the  first,  appear 
to  have  induced  Sparta  to  consent  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  democracy  in  Athens  ^.  But  gratitude 
£uled  to  render  the  last  faithful  to  her  league  with 
Sparta. 

A  considerable  change  had  been  wrought  in  thb 
political  position  of  Sparta  with  regard  to  Asia,  since 
the  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  It  was  not  a  mere 
band  of  wandering  mercenaries  which  the  Spartan 
Glearchus  had  under  his  command  when  he  ac- 
companied that  prince ;  Sparta  had  ordered  him  to 
join  the  expedition,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Scytale  \  and  the  voyage  of  the  Grecian  fleet  to 
Cilicia  to  support  the  operations  of  the  land-army  *^ 
bears  still  stronger  marks  of  having  been  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  the  commands  of  tiie  state. 
Upon  thd  fsilure  of  the  expedition,  Tissaphemes 
lost  no  time  iti  renewing  those  claims  tb  th^  domi- 
nioh  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia**,  which  had 
acquired  such  force  from  the  former  concessions  of 
Sparta.  But  the  latter  refused  to  relinquish  the  sov^ 
reignty  of  these  coasts  and  the  treasures  which 
die  derived  from  it ;  therefore,  when  the  loniinis, 

■«  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  432. 
>•  Xenoph.  HeU.  %  4. 27—30. 

»  n>id.  2.  4.  30»  sqq. ;  conf.  Lysias  adr.  Pol.  004.  606. 
>*  Plat  Artax.  6 :  virripenJv  K{fp<f  irdvTa  veXe^ovrcc* 
»  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  1.  1 ;  Diodor.  14. 19. 

»  Xonoph.  Hell.  3.  1.  3:  cwWg  il^ow  Tdg  'I(i»vivdy  kSKtiQ  Siwicac  iavrtf 
inrriKdovc  clvoi. 
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Olymp.  96.  1 ;  399-  B.  C,  applied  to  herforasast- 
ance,  an  army,  furnished  by  the  Grecian  cities  in 
alliance  with  Sparta,  was  sent  to  their  aid,  the  rude 
and  dissipated  Thimbron  **  being  appointed  to  the 
command ;  he  was,  in  the  following  year,  succeeded 
by  the  crafty  Dercyllidas  **.  The  number  of  troops 
was  inconsiderable,  and  there  were  almost  as  many 
officers  as  Spartans;  it  was  intended  that  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  themselves  should  bear  arms  against 
the  Persians.  But  how  were  courage  and  perse- 
verance to  be  instilled  into  these  degenerate  volup- 
tuaries ?  Xenophon,  indeed,  is  lavish  of  his  com- 
mendations to  Agesilaus,  and  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  important  effects  which  resulted  from  his  exer- 
tions in  military  affairs,  and  the  love  he  gained 
in  Asia^;  but  he  cannot  disguise  the  fact,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Asiatic  Greeks  dis- 
played cowardice  and  a  reluctance  to  fight  under 
the  banners  of  Sparta**.  Even  the  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  Agesilaus  himself  fsuled  to  inspire  them  with 
ardour  and  confidence ;  for  when  he  allowed  them 
to  send  substitutes  to  the  army,  they  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission".  Still  even  DercyUidas 
carried  on  the  war  with  success,  and  there  appeared 
some  prospect  of  securing  the  towns  of  Lesser  Asia 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Persians,and  even  of  wholly 
delivering  them  from  their  yoke.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Agesilaus,  Olymp.  95.  4 ;  396. 
B.  C.  He  sent  forth  a  summons  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother-country  to  join  the  expedition  against 


*^  Aristid.  2.  176.  e<l.  Jebb :  fikOvaov  Kai  iLK6\afrrov. 

«*  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  1.  5,  sqq.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  2.  1. 

»*  Xenoph.  HeU.  3.  2. 17. 

*  Ibid.  3.  4.  16 :  &fnftp  dv  rig  rby  vwip  aifTov  dwoOavovfUvov  KpoBif 
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the  barbarians,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  national 
war*^.  But  Argos  was  not  even  summoned,  whilst 
Corinth  was  deterred  from  joining  the  expedition 
by  an  evil  omen  ^,  which  reminds  us  of  the  oracle 
which  Crete  alleged  in  extenuation  of  its  inactivity 
upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes.  Athens  excused 
herself  upon  the  plea  of  exhaustion  *®.  The  horse- 
men who  had  served  the  dynasts  had  been  sent  out 
under  Thimbron,  and  their  departure  was  pro- 
noimced  a  benefit  to  the  constitution^;  besides, 
Athens  had  already  received  information  that  Conon 
was  carrying  on  negociations  with  Phamabazus  **. 
Thebes  not  only  refused  to  fiimish  troops,  but 
when  Agesilaus,  in  his  towering  pride,  wished  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Agamemnon  by  sacrificing 
in  Auhs,  some  Theban  horsemen  suddenly  appeared 
and  disturbed  the  ceremony  ^\  Hence  this  cannot 
be  accounted  a  general  hegemony ;  and  the  asser- 
tion of  Xenophon,  that  all  the  states  of  Greece 
obeyed  when  a  Lacedaemonian  commanded^*,  is  by 
fer  too  unqualified.  We  cannot  here  follow  up  the 
military  operations  of  Agesilaus.  He  did  every 
thing  that  it  was  possible  to  effect  with  an  army 
composed  of  such  various  and  ill-assorted  materials, 
though  the  state  of  discipline  into  which  he  had 
brought  it  was  excellent;  but  attacks  like  these, 
without  native  strength  and  national  feeling  in  the 


«  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  4.  3  :  Pausan.  3. 9.  1. 

^  According  to  Pausan.  ubi  sup.  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  re- 
main at  home :  but  this  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  their  ddection  from 
Sparta  a  short  time  afterwards.  We  must  not  overlook  the  party  division  for 
and  against  Sparta  in  Corinth  at  the  time.  ^  Pausan.  ubi  sup. 

®  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  1.  4:  Kipdos  rtji  Srifiip,  d  ivatcoZtindUv  Kai  kvaw6' 
Xotvro.  ^  Pausan.  ubi  sup. 

*>  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  4. 3.  4 ;  Plut.  Ages.  ap.  Pausan.  3. 9. 2. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  3. 1.  5.  The  observation  applies  to  the  time  when  Thim- 
bron  set  out  on  his  march,  and  more  immediately  refers  to  Asia  Minor. 
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bacl^ound,  might  rouse  indeied^  bat  cotild  not 
destroy^  the  Perskin  colossus  ^\ 

Whilst  the  temper  above  described  previdled 
amongst  the  chief  states  of  the  Grecian  mother- 
country,  it  scarcely  required  the  aid  of  Persian 
gold  to  prevail  upon  them  to  rise  against  Sparta. 
The  assertion  that  Agesilaus*  jest^  explains  the 
origin  and  cburse  of  the  divisions  which  ensued> 
is  a  mere  piece  ct  rhetorical  deception.  A^^e^ 
laus  wds  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  Pw- 
sian  throne,  when  ten  thousaml  Danes  changed 
the  posture  of  affidrs!  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  when  Timocrates  the  Rhodian  was 
sent  by  Tithraustes  to  Greece  with  about  fifty 
talentis  of  silver^,  the  demagogues  of  Athens^ 
Corinth,  Thebes'^,  etc.,  stretched  out  a  willing 
hand  to  receive  his  largesses.  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Thebes,  had  simul* 
taneously  acquiesced  in  the  subjtigation  of  l^e 
Asiatic  Greeks ;  in  Menexenus  ^  this  assertion  also 
seems  to  involve  a  mere  rhetorical  antithesis,  im- 
plying that  Athens  had  not  done  so.  A  ctinfe- 
deracy  was  how  formed  against  Sparta  by  Argos, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Thebes,  whose  authority  at  that 
time  extendisd  over  all  Boeotia,  with  the  exception 
of  Orchomcnus,  Lysander  having  induced  it  td 

^  Plutarch,  Ag«s.  15,  gives  looie  to  his  imagination,  when  be  says  that 
Agesilaus  riw  irSXtfiov  iiapac  dtrb  rijc  'EXXi^vur^c  BaKdrrtiCt  irepl  rov  trm' 
ftaroc  PaffiXii  icai  riic  iv  'BicjSaravocc  Kal  £ov(roic  evdaifwviag  SiafidxtirBtu, 
«.  r.  X.  Isocrat.  Paneg.  40,  more  reasonably  observes,  fiiKpcit  dtiv  r^c  iyrbg 
"AXwoc  x^pag  iKpdrtiotv. 

**  Pint.  Ages.  16 :  —  <&va(tvyv^*iv  l^i|  fivpioiQ  ro^&ratt  vtrb  PanKit^t 
l^iXo^cff^ai  rffc  'Affiac*    CodC  Lacon.  Apopbth.  6.  793. 

**  Xenopb.  Hell.  3. 5. 1 ;  Pans.  3. 9. 4 ;  Flat.  Artax.  21,  where  the  Rhodiaa 
is  called  Hermocrates. 

'^  For  the  names  of  those  who  received  bribes,  consult  Pausan.  ubi  sup. 
and  Xenopb.  3.  5.  2.  The  latter  says  that  no  Athenians  accepted  money,  but 
Pansanias  names  Cepbalus  and  Epicrates. 

^  Plat.  Menex.  245.  B. 
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throw  off  its  allegianceto  Eubcea",  which  owing  to 
the  bridge  near  Chalcis  was  dependent  upon  Boeotia; 
the  Opuntian  and  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  after  the 
death  of  Lysander^  the  Malians  and  Acamanians  ^» 
The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus>  Larissa,  etc.,  were  hos- 
tile to  Agesilaus*^,  if  they  did  not  march  out  them- 
selves. The  allies  of  Sparta  were  Tegea,  M antine^,  to 
which  must  be  added  Orchomenus  and  the  smaller 
townships  of  Arcadia,  though  their  names  are  not 
expressly  mentioned  *S  Elw,  apart  from  whkh 
must  be  reckoned  its  former  Perioeci,  Sicyon, 
Epidaurus,  Hermionie,  Troezen,  Halieis  *%  and 
Acfaaia^.  Phlius,  harassed  by  intestine  quarrels, 
did  not  furnish  its  quota  of  men  ^.  Megata 
and  iEgina,  to  which  the  remnant  of  its  fortner 
inhabitants  had  now  returned**,  sided  with  Spar- 
ta; the  former  on  account  of  its  o%archy,  the 
latter  out  of  exasperation  against  Athens,  which 
was  so  violent  that  it  had  passed  a  law,  de- 
claring that  every  Athenian  Who  set  foot  on  the 
island  should  be  punished  with  death  ^.  The  allies 
of  Sparta  in  the  north  were  Phocis  and  the  Bceo- 

^  Xenopb.  4.  2. 17  ;  conf.  3«  5.  6. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  2. 17,  where  we  most,  however,  read  'Acapvavfc  in- 
stead of  Aiviavtt  (conf.  §  72.  n.  56) ;  the  latter  are  enumerated  together  with 
the  Malians,  3.  5.  6,  when  they  both  performed  military  service  under  Ly*- 
Sander;  4.  3. 15,  the  Alviavts  are  included  in  the  allied  army  against  Agesi- 
laus.  But  the  Acamians  are  also  afterwards  mentioned  as  allies  of  Thebes 
and  Athens,  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  6.  1,  sqq.  Tims  the  confusion  may  the  more 
easily  be  accounted  for. 
.      «o  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  3.  3  ;  Plut.  Ages.  16. 

*^  To  these  in  particular  applies  the  charge  which  the  Acanthian  Cleigenes 
brings  against  the  Arcadians:  'Apmi^cc*  hrav  fuff  vfi&v  (the  Spartans)  iMffc, 
rd  Ti  avrdv  ffia^ovvt,  Kai  rd  AKKSrpta  ipir&Covvi^    Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  2. 19. 

^  Xenoph.Hell.  4.2.  17. 

^  Xenophon's  Ibt  of  the  members  of  the  two  leagues  is  very  inaccurate. 
He  does  not  mention  the  Achsans  till  4«  2.  18. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  2. 17 :  iccxccplav  v4f>  i^avav  txap  can  only  allnde 
to  an  Upourivia,  not  to  an  armistice  with  tne  enemies  of  Sparta. 

«  Plut,  Usan.  14. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  3.  19.  Accordmg  to  Plut.  Dion.  9,  the  Psephism  only 
denouncMl  the  penalty  of  slavery,  aod  this  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  case 
of  Plato,  when  ne  arrived  in  iEgina  from  Sicily. 
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tian  Orchomenns.  The  Corinthian  (or  first  Boeo- 
tian) war  ^  broke  out  in  the  spring,  Olymp.  96.  2, 
in  394.  B.  C.  Lysander  was  killed  at  Haliartus, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war*®.  Sparta  main- 
tained the  field  in  the  war  by  land,  but  not  with- 
out sustaining  severe  losses.  The  Peltasts  of 
Iphicrates  efiected  a  marked  change  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war ;  they  cut  down  a  whole  Spartan 
mora^,  and  upon  the  whole  the  Hoplitae  of  Sparta 
no  longer  inspired  the  same  terror  as  formerly. 
But  with  the  fleet  fitted  out  at  the  expense 
of  Phamabazus  and  the  king**,  Conon  gave  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  Sparta  by  the 
victory  of  Cnidos,  Olymp.  96.  3 ;  394.  B.  C  '\ 
Chios,  Mytilene,  Cos,  Nisyrus,  Teos,  Erythrae,  and 
Ephesus*%  weary  of  the  yoke  of  their  new  masters, 
and  attracted  by  the  alluring  promises  of  Autono- 
mia  held  out  to  them  by  Lysander,  revolted  from 
Sparta.  In  the  mean  time  Athens  gradually  re- 
covered her  independence  and  resumed  her  political 
importance  by  rebuilding  her  long  walls,  which  she 
was  enabled  to  accomplish  through  the  exertions 
of  Conon  *\  Still  Sparta  did  not  wholly  retire 
from  the  sea ;  the  naval  power  of  Athens  herself  was 
still  inconsiderable,  though  Thrasybxdus  **  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  exercise  and  promote  her 
reviving  strength.  With  the  further  progress  of  the 
war,  both  states  were  reduced  to  great  straits  in 

^  The  war  is  entitled  Corinthian,  Isocrat  Plat.  623 ;  Paua.  3.  9.  6 ; 
Bceotian,  Diod.  14.  81 ;  Ps.  Demoith.  in  Neier.  1357 :  6  fiffrepot  v6\ifio^ 
against  Sparta. 

*•  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5.  18.  19.  «  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  5.  11—28. 

•o  Diod.  14.  39 ;  conf.  81 ;  Paus.  1.  3.  1 ;  Isocrat.  Paneg.  39 ;  Plat. 
Menex.  245.  A.  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  4;  Justin,  5.  10. 

«>  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  3.  10—14;  Diod.  14.  83  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  4;  Justin, 
6.  3.  »«  Diod.  14.  84  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  2. 

*«  Xenoph.  Hell.  4  8.  9 ;  Corn.  Nep.  ubi  tup.        *«  Xenoph.  4.  8.  25.  sqq. 
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consequence  of  exhausted  treasuries^  and  were  forced 
to  apply  to  Persia  for  subsidies.  Conon  had  too 
notoriously  applied  the  monies  entrusted  to  him 
by  Persia,  to  the  exigencies  of  his  native  city,  and 
perished  in  attempting  to  render  the  assistance  of 
the  barbarians  subservient  to  the  object  of  raismg 
it  from  its  prostration,  though  he  probably  intended 
to  break  off  all  connection  with  them,  as  soon  as 
he  could  do  so  without  danger.  His  imprison- 
ment and  subsequent  flight  or  assassination  ^,  had 
the  effect  of  complicating  relations  for  some  time 
afterwards,  both  parties  becoming  hostile  to  Persia, 
though  without  uniting  against  the  common  enemy. 
This  explains  the  strange  circumstance  that  Te- 
leutias,  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  though  an 
enemy  to  Persia,  took  the  fleet  which  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  also  hostile  to  the  Persians,  had 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  Evagoras  in  Cyprus*^* 
But  a  second  Lysander  now  arose  in  Sparta. 

Antalcidas  crafty,  skilful,  and  as  regardless  of 
the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  his  designs, 
as  he  was  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  Sparta  and 
the  maintenance  of  Grecian  nationality  against  the 
barbarians^,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  ^.  The  political  relation  of  Sparta  to 
Persia  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  determined  by  the 
sentiments  and  poUcy  of  Lysander  and  Agesilaus. 
The  former  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  luke- 
warm in  defending  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ;  the 
latter  on  the  contrary  had  not  only  prosecuted 
that  object  with  ardour,  but  dwelt  with  peculiar 
pride  and  complacency  on  the  resemblance  which 

^  XeDoph.  4.  B.  16  (hU  imprisomnent) ;  Isocrat.  Paneg.  41  (assassina- 
tioD) ;  Lys.  de  Aristoph.  Boo.  638  and  640  (bis  flight  to  Cyprus  and  natural 
death).    Conf.  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  6. 

••  Xenoph.  4.  8.  24.  *^  For  a  description  of  his  character,  see  Plut 

Ages.  21. 22.  »  Xenoph.  5. 1.  6. 
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he  imagined  there  was  between  Agamemnon  and 
himself^  who>  as  the  monarch  of  European  nations^ 
went  forth  to  chaistise  the  insolence  of  an  Asiatic 
despot  Antalcidas,  who  was  the  personal  enemy 
of  Agesilaus*^,  endeavoured  to  concihate  the  bar- 
barians^ and  was  sent  to  Tiribazus  with  instructions 
to  declare  the  readiness  of  Sparta  to  sacrifice  the 
Greeks  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Persians^  on  condition  that  they  would  assist  her 
in  subjugating  the  states  of  the  Grecian  continent 
He  offered  to  cede  those  towns  to  the  king,  and 
in  return  required  his  assistance  in  restoring  by 
force  of  arms  the  peace  of  the  Grecian  continent, 
and  vindicating  the  Autonomia  of  all  the  states 
of  Greece  both  great  and  small,  with  the  exception 
of  those  above  specified.  Whether  the  barbarians 
perceived  the  true  drift  of  this  last  point,  the  divide 
ac  impera,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Now,  it  is 
true,  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  sent 
envoys  to  the  Persian  court ;  but  they  indignantly 
refiised  to  subscribe  to  the  preliminary  conditions 
drawn  up  by  Antalcidas^.  But  he  had  effec- 
tually gained  the  confidence  of  the  barbarians, 
brought  back  money  with  him  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  fleet 
of  eighty  galleys  afloat  ^^  Tiribazus,  01.  98.  2  ; 
387.  B.  C,  now  issued  a  proclamation  directing 
all  who  chose  to  accept  the  peace  offered  by  the 
king,  to  assemble  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Grecian  states  immediately  declared 
their  assent  to  it  ^. 

These   conditions^  remind   us   of  the  former 

••  Plut  Ages.  23.  ~  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8. 13—16. 

«»  Xenoph.  5. 1.28. 

•*  Xenoph.  5.  1.  30 :  rax^(>>C  f^avrtg  Taptyivovro  —  to  learn  from  Tiri- 
bazuB  the  terms  of  the  peace,    llie  addition  of  raxiioc  is  bitter 
•»  Xenoph.  5.  1.31. 
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Degpci^tions  of  Tissaphernes  with  Sparta^  and  the 
ppace  itself  must  be  considered  a  most  disgraceful 
result^  after  the  brilliant  hopes  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  successes  of  Agesilaus.  They  were 
OS  follpws : 

1.  The  king  was  to  receive  the  Grecian  towns 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor^  and  the 
islands  of  Clazomenae^  and  Cyprus^;  all 
of  which  were  declared  subject  to  his  sove- 
reign will  and  pleasure^. 

2.  The  Autonomia  of  all  the  other  Grecian  states^ 
whether  great  or  smalls  was  to  be  respected  ; 
Ifemnos,  Imbrus^  and  Scjrros^  alcme  remain- 
ing subject  to  Athens. 

3.  Persia  and  the  states  desirous  of  ratifying  the 
peace>  were  to  make  wax  upon  such  as  refused 
their  assent  to  it  ^. 

The  columns  on  which  the  treaty  was  engraved 
were  placed  in  the  common  sanctuaries  ^. 

The  policy  of  Sparta  upon  this  occasion  is  mat> 
nifisst.  By  granting  Autonomia  to  the  inferior 
states,  she  hoped  to  dissolve  the  ^ance  among 
towns  of  the  same  district,  and  particularly  to 
break  the  power  of  Thebes,  while  she  herself  would 
still  retain  her  authority  over  the  Perioeci  and 
Helots  of  her  own  territoiy,  which  was  confirmed 


**  On  its  tituatktD,  see  Thucyd.  8.  14. 

*  Plut.  Artax.  21,  erroneously  has  :  vritrovg,  5<rat  irpo(TKvp(waiv  'Atri^ 
**  As  early  as  in  the  third  of  the  former  treaties,  Thocyd.  8.  58,  the  words 
tai  x€p«  r^c  )^«^p«C  TTJc  iavTov  fiovXtviruf  PaoiXivgt  ^wiag  fiovXirai  are 
used.  Concerning  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  consult  Isocrat.  Paneg.  cap.  39 : 
diap^iiiiiv  fpw^avTig,  xp^^^^  rovB*  5,  ri  &v  airrbg  pohXfirat.  Cont.  cap. 
37 :  —  &ffTe  rdg  ftkv  avr&v  Karaatdimiv,  iv  ik  rcHg  &Kpoir6\tig  ivrtt- 

^  Xenoph.  5.  i.  31 :  *—  Kai  wtZi*  Kai  Kurd  Odkarrav,  koI  vavirl,  koI 

XpilfUKTlV* 

^  Isocrat.  Panc^.  48  :  —  icai  ravrag  ^fi&g  i^vdyKatnv  (6  fidpficipog)  iv 
ffrifKcug  XiOiveug  ivaypA^avrag  iv  roig  Kotvolg  rwv  Up&v  avoBiivai,  k.  t,  X. 
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by  ancient  prescription:  and  finally,  by  the  con- 
fusion that  would  inevitably  result  from  this  sever- 
ance of  all  previous  bands,  and  the  nominal  in- 
dependence of  communities  incapable  of  asserting 
it  in  the  long  run,  she  hoped  to  get  them  into  her 
power  ^.  The  calculations  of  Athens,  that  is  to 
say,  if  she  calculated  at  all,  and  was  not  compelled 
by  the  entire  prostration  of  her  power  to  bow  to 
a  necessity  which  she  could  not  controP^  were 
probably  that  she  would  obtain  many  of  the  mari- 
time states  on  which  Autonomia  had  been  conferred, 
as  soon  as  Sparta  should  no  longer  have  a  power- 
ful  fleet  at  sea;  moreover,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  she  reckoned  upon  gaining  influence  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  on  the  mainland  through  the 
above-described  confusion  which  she  foresaw  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  arrangements.  Finally, 
Thebes  was  the  last  of  the  other  states  to  give  its 
assent  to  the  peace,  being  unwiUing  to  relinquish 
its  hegemony  in  Boeotia. 

We  must  do  the  Greeks  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
public  opinion  was  decidedly  adverse  to  this  peace. 
Plutarch  in  a  later  age  stigmatizes  with  patriotic 
indignation  the  conduct  of  Sparta  as  a  piece  of 
flagitious  treachery  ^S  denies  the  name  of  a  peace 
to  this  act  of  perfidy  and  insult  to  the  whole  of 
Greece,  and  declares  that  no  war  ever  entailed  more 
humiliating  consequences  upon  the  vanquished'*. 


*  Plut.  Ages.  23  ;  Polybius,  6.  49.  5,  takes  a  partial  view  of  the  subject, 
and  regards  the  money  only ;  the  Spartans,  be  says,  abandoned  the  Grecian 
towns  in  Asia  to  their  fate,  x^ipiv  rov  xpfniartav  eifiropriaai  wpbc  rrjv  Kard 
rwv  'EXX^vttfv  iweuTTiiav*  The  opinion  of  Diodor.  IS.  5,  that  Sparta's 
spirit  of  aggrandisement  was  not  aroused  till  after  the  peace,  is  obviously 
absurd.  to  Xenoph.  5.  1.  29. 

T'  Plut.  Ages.  23.  Ti  Plut.  Artax.  21. 
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Isocrates^  the  contemporary  of  Antalcidas,  de- 
nounces it  no  less  emphatically '\  Will  any  one 
after  this  attach  any  importance  to  the  assertion 
of  the  prejudiced  Xenophon,  that  the  Spartans 
acquired  fresh  glory  by  the  peace  ^*?  Its  author 
received  a  just  reward.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
he  once  more  repaired  to  the  Persian  court,  but 
being  there  slighted  as  the  representative  of  a 
people  who  had  been  conquered  in  a  pitched  battle, 
he  became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  starved 
himself  to  death  ^*. 

From  this  time  the  Grecian  states  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  disappear  from  our  view. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  afterwards  acquired  riches, 
prosperity,  and  renown,  like  Ephesus,  which  when 
Lysander  made  it  his  residence,  seemed  to  have 
received  new  life;  but  they  no  longer  retained 
their  genuine  Grecian  nationaUty,  and  their  free- 
dom was  irrecoverably  gone ;  their  political  system 
ceased  to  be  rooted  in  congenial  soil;  some  of 
them  were  governed  by  tyrants  as  Persian  satraps, 
and  though  we  find  the  titles  of  numerous  magis- 
trates there  down  to  the  Roman  times,  they  seem 
to  have  {been  of  no  importance  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view^^.  The  liberty  which  was 
repeatedly  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  treaties  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbours>  the  last  of  which 
was  that  of  the  Romans  after  their  victory  over 
Antiochus^,  was  little  more  than  a  change  of 

^  laocrat.  Paneg.  47,  48. 

''*  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  1.  36;  iroXii  iwixvBitTrepoi  iykvoin-o  U  rfis  Itt' 
'AvToXKiiog  ilpriviic  KaXovfuvfic*  ^'  Plut.  Artax.  23. 

^  This  may  chiefly  be  collected  from  ioscriptions  and  coins.  See  the  ex- 
haustive accounts  of  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv.  420 — 476.  Amongst  the  older 
writers  Van  Dale  is  sufficiently  copious.  Diss,  de  Antiquitatib.  et  Marmorib. 
Rom.  et  Grsc.  Amstel.  1702.  ^  Uv.  33.  32.  34. 
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masters^  and  was  like  a  grain  of  seed  in  an  ex* 
hausted  soil.  On  the  other  hand^  some  of  the 
islands  which  had  been  declared  free  by  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas^  again  rose  to  independence  and 
power,  and  though  the  accounts  which  have  been 
transmitted  concerning  them  are  exceedingly  scanty, 
they  are  still  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a 
place  below. 

After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  Greece  itself  pre- 
sented the  same  spectacle  as  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  kindred  ties  of  the  tribes  and  races  under  the 
ancient  monarchies.  As  at  that  time,  the  more  ex- 
tensive confederacies  of  a  district,  such  as  Boeotia 
and  Elis,  split  themselves  into  separate  commu- 
nities, whilst  every  petty  place  that  was  surrounded 
with  waUs  assumed  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  so  innumerable  country  towns  now 
laid  claim  to  what  was  denominated  Autonomia. 
The  wily  Spartans  had  purposely  avoided  fixing 
^ly  definite  period  from  which  claims  for  the 
recovery  of  the  independence,  pretended  to  have 
been  suppressed,  required  to  be  dated.  By  this 
means  confederacies  of  remote  antiquity  might  be 
dissolved,  and  the  name  iriXi^  applied  to  the  most 
insignificant  townships.  It  is  probable  that  very 
few  of  these  new  republics  had  very  clear  notions 
of  their  true  condition.  Some  of  them  considered 
their  dependence  upon  Sparta  less  onerous  than 
the  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  chief  towns  of  their  own  districts,  as  Pisa  now 
released  from  its  subjection  to  Elis '®,  besides  vari- 
ous towns  of  Boeotia,  amongst  which  we  may  enu- 

"»  Xenoph.  Hell.  7. 4.  28. 
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merate  Platese^  which  was  now  rebuilt''^.  Most 
of  them  were  probably  allured  by  the  captivat- 
ing sounds  Autonomia^  Autocrateia^  Autoteleia, 
etc.^,  without  reflecting  upon  the  dangers  which 
threatened  their  young  and  unprotected  liberties, 
and  the  inability  of  communities  which  had  with- 
drawn from  the  alUance  of  parent  and  sister  states, 
to  maintain  their  independence.  Finally,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  bring  within  the  operation  of  the  peace 
those  townships  whose  inhabitants  had  been 
gathered  into  one  capital  during  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  democracy,  nor  did  these  in  fact  desire  it 
Mantinea  was  eminently  conspicuous  for  unity  and 
strength.  But  Sparta,  with  revolting  violence, 
forced  it  to  conform  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
peace,  and  in  Ol.  98.  3 ;  386.  B.  C,  once  more 
resolved  it  into  the  townships  of  which  it  had 
been  composed  about  a  century  before^.  Amongst 
the  many  arbitrary  acts  of  Sparta  during  this 
period  must  be  reckoned  the  disarming  of  Chios, 
which  was  forced  to  deliver  up  its  ships,  and  to 
banish  its  best  and  bravest  citizens  ^. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  was  the  more  rigorous  organization  of 
the  former  Symmachia  of  the  Peloponneaus,  which 
Argos  alone  refused  to  enter,  whilst  Achaia,  or  at 
least  its  capital  Pellene  ®*,  joined  the  Spartans,  and 


»•  Paiw.  9. 1.  3. 

^  Com]Mire  above  on  the  term  Isonomia,  and  see  a  few  additional  remarln 
on  the  subject  in  Append,  vii. 

^  Aio£ci<nc.    Xenopb.  Hell.  6.  2. 1—^  -,  Died.  15.  4 ;  Pans.  8.  8.  5. 

**  Isocrat.  Symmacn.  286,  where  the  exact  date  of  this  occurrence  is  not 
given.    Conf.  Diod.  13.  65,  and  Schneider  ad  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2. 11. 

^  We  must  once  mote  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  words  Acbsans 
and  Pellenians  were  employed  indiscriminately.    See  Xenoph.  4.  2. 18.  20 ; 

6.  2.  2 ;  6.  4.  18 ;  6.  6.  29 ;  7.  2.  2.  11.  14 ;  7.  4.  28.  30;  7.  5.  1.  18 ; 

7.  4. 17. 

x2 
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even  Corinth  again  evinced  its  ancient  zeal  in  their 
favour.  The  principal  obligation  enjoined  by  the 
act  of  confederation  was  that  of  performing  military 
service®*.  Sparta  demanded  levies  of  troops,  by 
means  of  the  Scytale**,  and  these  appear  to  have 
been  collected  by  Xenagi  ^ ;  any  member  of  the 
confederacy  that  refiised  to  furnish  its  quota  when 
required  incurred  a  fine^.  All  contentions  be- 
tween allied  towns  during  the  absence  of  the  con- 
federate army  were  strictly  forbidden  ^.  The 
assemblies  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  various 
states  of  the  league  were  held  in  Sparta®^.  There 
was  also  a  federal  tribunal,  in  which  Sparta  pre- 
sided; its  authority  was  appealed  to  by  some 
Phliasian  fugitives  who  had  been  expelled  in  intes- 
tine warfare^.  However,  the  trial  of  the  Theban 
Ismenias,  after  the  occupation  of  the  Cadmea^S 
is  not  a  very  creditable  example  of  its  agency ; 
upon  this  occasion  the  court  consisted  of  three 
judges  from  Sparta,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
other  states  of  the  league  indiscriminately;  this 
proceeding  reminds  us  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Plataeans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war^. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Peloponnesus  bore, 
without  repining,  a  yoke  to  which  it  had  been  so 
long  accustomed ;  but  the  ambition  of  Sparta  de- 
manded the  same  degree  of  obedience  from  the 
other  provinces  of  Greece.  Her  imperious  preten- 
sions were  unceasingly  stimulated  and  encoiuraged 


M  Xenoph.  6.  3.  7.  «•  Xenoph.  HeU.  5.  2.  37. 

w  Xenoph.  3.  6. 7.  "  Xenoph.  6.  2.  21. 

*"  At  least  tbb  was  the  case  in  the  single  instance  adduced  by  Xenoph. 
6.  4.  37. 
«  Xenoph.  6. 2. 11.  20 ;  6.  4.  60.       .-  ^  Xenoph.  6.  3.  10. 

**  Xenoph.  5.  2.  35.  »  Comp.  at  large  Miiller,  Dor.  1.  178,  sqq. 
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by  Agesilaus,  who  seems  to  have  been  bom  to 
accelerate  the  destruction  of  his  own  country  and  of 
Greece  in  general.  Such  a  line  of  pohcy  was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  imsupported  by  inducements 
from  without ;  remote  towns  at  variance  with  their 
neighbours,  or  dreading  their  encroachments,  re- 
quested Sparta  to  protect  their  Autonomia,  and 
such  applications  met  ready  attention.  Thus  the 
embassy  of  the  Chalcidian-Thracian  towns.  Acan- 
thus and  Apollonia,  which  complained  of  Olynthus, 
was  favoui;ably  received. 

Oljmthus^  had,  a  short  time  after  its  foundation^, 
become  powerftil  enough  to  shake  off  its  depend- 
ence upon  Macedonia,  and  soon  afterwards,  at  a 
time  when  Athens  and  Sparta  had  no  leisure  to 
vindicate  their  claims  to  Chalcidice,  it  endeavoured 
either  by  force  or  treaty,  to  bring  all  the  adjacent 
places  into  alliance  with  itself.   These  attempts  were 
resisted  by  the  two  towns  already  mentioned.  Sparta 
readily  availed  herself  of  a  pretext  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Thracian  coast,  Ol.  99.  2 ;  382. 
B.  C,  where  Brasidas  had  once  performed  such 
brilliant  achievements,  and  where  important  ad- 
vantages were  still  to  be  obtained.     But  Olynthus 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a  destructive  war  of 
nearly  three  years  in  duration,  in  which  the  Spartans 
lost  a  vahant  king ;  nor  was  it  even  certain  how 
long  that  city  would  continue  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  humiliation  it  had  sustained  ^. 

But  still  more  pernicious  than  this  domineering 


"  See  §  62.  n.  77,  sqq.  »*  Thucyd.  1.  68. 

»  Xcnoph.  Hell.  5.  2.  11—24.  37,  sqq. ;  6. 3. 1—9.  18—20.  The  words 
of  Derooftih.  de  Falsa  LegaU  425.  18 :  othrw  (at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Sparta)  XaXKiSikiv  vdvriav  tig  2v  ffutnitKifffuvutv — would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  prosperity  of  Olyothus  increased  after  the  war. 
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disposition  in  itself  was  the  rooted  hatred  which 
Agesilaus  bore  to  Thebes.  The  origin  of  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  refiisal  of  the  Thebans  to 
send  troops  to  Asia^  and  their  interruption  of  the 
sacrificial  rites  at  Aulis*  The  attack  upon  the 
Cadmea  of  Thebes  ^  by  Phoebidas^  though  perhaps 
not  made  in  express  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  Agesilaus  ^^  was^  after  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  success^  so  far  from  being  ungrateful  to  that 
monarchy  that  he  wholly  forgot  what  was  due  to 
the  good  faith  and  honoiu-  of  the  state  ^,  and  per- 
suaded the  Spartans  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  fruits  of  this  act  of  treachery^.  He  aft;er- 
wards  evinced  a  similar  feeling  upon  the  occasion 
of  Sphodrias'  attempt  upon  the  Piraeus  ^^. 

Thus  Sparta  had  attained  what  had  been  her 
real  object  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Her  once 
haughty  rival,  Thebes,  was  held  in  check  by  a 
garrison  and  the  despotism  of  its  oligarchs ;  Argos 
and  Athens  were  separated,  whilst  the  latter  was 
not  hostile  to  Sparta,  the  former  impoverished 
and  powerless ;  Mantinea  and  Elis  scarcely  re- 
tained the  semblance  of  independent  communities ; 
and  lastly,  Sparta  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Persia  in  the  east,  and  with  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  in  the  west. 

The  spirit  by  which  Sparta  was  guided  in  her 
foreign  policy  is  reflected  in   her  actions.     Her 


»*  Xenoph.  6.  2.  25—30. 

^  Plut.  Ages.  24  :  ''Hv  fikv  ovv  ebOvQ  Ik  rovnav  v7r6poia,  ^oipiSov  fikv 
epYov  tlvcu,  J3ovXet;/ia  5*  *Ayti<TiXdov  rb  irtirpayfikvov. 

^  This  is  even  felt  and  avowed  by  Xeoophon,  Hell.  6.  4. 1. 

»PluLAge8.23. 

^^  PluU  Ages.  25;  Xenoph.  5.  4.  25,  sqq.  Here,  too,  Xenophoo  observes. 
Hell.  5.  4.  24 :  icai  iroXXoT^  iSoK^  a\hfi  Stf  iv  AaKidatfi4)viots  dduuirara 
diKti  KpiOrivai, 
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ruling  passion  vfas  the  desire  of  governing,  and 
her  main  object  ^^^  the  extension  of  her  empire : 
violence,  whenever  it  could  be  exercised  with  im- 
punity, and  treachery,  were  the  means  by  which 
she  compassed  her  ends,  while  the  possession  of 
power  was  merely  subservient  to  the  gratification 
of  her  arrogance,  and  the  still  farther  indulgence  of 
her  rapacity*^.  In  Sparta  itself  it  is  not  altogether 
impossible  that  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  form 
after  the  substance  had  departed,  was  to  a  certain 
degree  still  successfal;  but  when  the  Lacedae- 
monian quitted  his  own  country,  and  ceased  to 
occupy  himself  with  military  concerns,  he  was  no 
longer  in  his  congenial  element;  and  the  numerous 
Spartans  who  were  engaged  on  foreign  service  in 
garrisons,  as  Harmosts,  etc.,  were  detested  by  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  on  account  of  their  insolence  and 
brutality  *^,  and  the  exactions  which  they  exercised 
both  on  their  own  score  and  for  the  state.  The 
outrages  of  Pausanias  were  frequently  repeated  in 
after  times,  and  it  was  as  common  to  see  his  like- 
ness in  a  Clearchus  or  a  Thimbron,  as  it  was  rare 
to  find  such  men  as  Callicratidas.  Dignity  had 
departed  from  the  austere  Lycurgan  discipline,  but 
the  Spartan  character  had  remained  insensible  to 


101  Plat.  Ages.  37:  A.aKt8aifi6vtoi — oi^Tt  fULvBdvovtrtv  o^t  iiri<rTavTa$ 
iUatov  dWo,  irX]}v  tf  t^v  £9rdprt;v  av^av  vouiZovviv,  may  be  taken  in  its 
worst  sense.  IpLicrates  said  very  truly  of  tne  Spartans:  8ri  frltrrtv  &v 
oUrai  ytvkffOai  ftSviiv,  ti  ^et^cuzv,  imaQ,  &v  aBixeiv  PovXiavrai,  fi^ 
ivvfiffoyraf  kirei,  8rt  y  dec  povXriffovrai,  r>  tldkvau  Demosth.  in 
Aristocr.  659. 

«*•  Ari*tot.  Pol.  2.  6.  22 : — Afrw^Xwro  Sk  dplavriQ  Sii  rb  fi^  kvhrairBat 
<rxoXd2[€iv,  firjik  i/f<TKTiKkvai  fitidefilav  d^Kfitriv  krkpav  Kvpuarkpav  r^c 
iroXcfiurflc. 

103  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  paKTtipia,  with  which  Euiybiadet 
threatened  Themistocles  (Plut.  Them.  11).  Astyochut  also  made  use  of  the 
same  threat  towards  the  noble  Dorieus,  Thucyd.  8.  84 ;  Callibius,  towards 
the  Athenian  Autolycus,  Plut.  Lys.  15 :  Mnasippus  on  Corcyra,  Xenoph. 
Hell.  6.  2.  19,  etc. 
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the  humanizing  influence  of  civilization.  Hence, 
the  despotism  of  Sparta  was  no  less  censured  than 
that  of  Athens  had  formerly  been  ^®*.  This  will  be 
made  manifest  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
conduct  she  pursued  in  establishing  constitutions 
in  the  states  subject  to  her  authority.  Almost  the 
only  instance  of  her  political  generosity  on  record 
was  the  acquittal  of  the  Byzantine  Anaxilaus,  who 
had  surrendered  the  city  to  Alcibiades  ^^. 

11.  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY 
SPARTA. 

§  69.  Even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  we 
have  seen  that  Sparta  employed  her  whole  influ- 
ence to  disseminate  oligarchical  institutions ;  in 
proof  of  which,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
Heraclea,  Trachinia,  Sicyon,  Argos,  etc.  The 
efforts  by  whifch  she  sought  to  accomplish  this 
object,  assumed  a  new  character  when  Lysander 
appeared  upon  the  political  stage,  and  for  some 
time  became  entirely  dependent  upon  his  measures. 
Lysander  was  the  Alcibiades  of  Sparta*  An  ac^ 
complished  party  leader,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
undermine  the  laws,  customs,  and  establishments 
of  a  community,  to  stir  up  factions,  and  to  render 
them  dependent  upon  himself;  while,  by  means  of 
simulated  friendship  and  false  oaths,  with  which  he 
ordered  men  to  cheat,  as  he  did  boys  with  dice, 
he  first  lulled  his  adversaries  into  security,  and 

>^  The  comic  poet  Theopompus  compared  the  SparUns  with  the  cheating 
cupbearers,  as  they  had  first  ottered  the  sweetest  beverage,  viz.,  liberty,  and 
then  poured  vinegar  into  it.  Plut.  Lys.  13.  However,  it  is  possible  that 
amongst  the  numerous  calumnies  must  be  included  the  statement  of  the 
Theban  envoys  in  Atliens,  viz.,  that  even  Helots  had  been  appointed  Harmo&t&. 
Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5. 12. 

»o»  Plut.  Alcib.  31. 
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then  betrayed  and  destroyed  them*.  Though  he 
far  outstripped  his  fellow-citizens  in  rapacity  and 
violence,  he  found  every  disposition  on  their 
part  to  abet  his  designs,  nor  were  they  less  ready 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  his  acts 
when  he  himself  had  become  obnoxious  to  them. 
But  in  the  states  whose  constitutions  he  regulated, 
his  plans  were  promoted  by  the  restless  egotism  and 
vindictive  malice  of  their  inhabitants.  Under  the 
name  of  a  Decarchia*,  headed  by  a  Spartan  Har- 
most,  he  introduced  -into  most  of  these  towns 
an  institution  pregnant  with  all  the  rancour  of 
party  animosity.  He  began  this  nefarious  system 
at  Ephesus,  his  head-quarters  in  the  campaign 
against  Alcibiades,  whither  he  summoned  the  ring- 
leaders'  of  the  populace  from  the  surrounding 
places,  and  thus  stirred  up  the  fury  of  civil  discord. 
The  subversion  of  the  democracies  which  the  he- 
gemony of  Athens  had  till  then  maintained,  was 
not  effected  without  the  usual  horrors,  and  Ly- 
sander  left  neither  craft  nor  force  unemployed  to 
augment  them.  At  his  instigation  a  large  body  of 
the  oligarchists  were  cruelly  butchered  in  Miletus* ; 
a  like  atrocity  was  perpetrated  in  Thasus*;  the 
whole  of  the  demus  was  driven  out  of  Samos,  and 
the  restored  oligarchs  composed  the  whole  body 


»  PlutLyi.  8. 

'  On  this  word  and  the  itxaBcLpx'^^  ^presidency  of  a  Decnria),  occasionally 
confounded  with  it  (e.  g.  Harpocr.  otKaSapxta ;  conf.  Vales,  ibid.),  see 
Schneider  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  146.  147. 

•  Pint.  Lys.  6  : — oDc  Wpa  fjkdXtirra  raXg  rt  rSKuat^  xat  toXq  ^povrifiaxriv 
vwkp  ro^c  iroXXo^c  Svrac*  Comp.  Ljrs.  13 :  ovrc  ydp  dpitrrivifiv  o^rc 
irXovriv^Tiv  dfrtdiiicvvt  ro^c  dpx<*'*''''^f  ^f^'  iTcupUnc  ical  Uviait  xapi^S* 
/tcvoc  tA  TTpayfiara  Kal  cvptovc  irot&v  rt/i^c  ^^  f <x2  KokcunmQt  k.  t.  X. 
Conf.  cap.  19.  Diodorus  misconceives  the  subject  altogether,  when  he  says 
of  Lysander,  14.  13  :  iv  alt  M^v  StKCLpx^*'^*  ^^  alsBk  i\iy<ipxia£  Kara^TfiiraQ. 

*  Plut.  Lys.  8.  19 ;  Diod.  13. 104. 

«  Polycn.  1.  45.  4.    Comp.  Wessel.  ad  Diod.  13. 104. 
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of  the  citizens  ^  Other  towns  witnessed  similar 
horrors,  and  Lysander  was  present  in  person  during 
many  a  scene  of  bloods  The  situation  of  the 
exiles  was  the  more  deplorable,  as  the  widely-ex- 
tended empire  of  Sparta  rendered  escape  almost 
impossible,  while  Lysander  had  numerous  and 
willing  instruments  of  his  outrages  in  the  Decarchs, 
who,  if  possible,  were  still  more  barbarous  and 
malignant  than  himself®. 

As  soon  as  the  Spartans  withdrew  their  confix 
dence  from  Lysander,  they  proceeded  to  depose 
the  Decarchs  who  remained  faithful  to  him,  with 
the  view  of  weakening  his  influence.  They  not  only 
removed  the  dynasts  from  Athens,  where  this  was 
brought  about  by  a  particular  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  also  from  the  towns  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia,  in  which  Lysander's  adherents  were 
most  numerous^.  But  Xenophon's  assertion,  that 
democracies  were  not  introduced  into  those  cities, 
and  that  peace  and  prosperity  were  not  restored  ^^, 
is  even  disproved  by  his  own  narration  ".  At  least 
the  democrats  who  had  fled  from  Chios  and  es- 
tabhshed  themselves  in  Atameus,  were  not  brought 
back  by  fair  means,  but  subdued  by  force  ".  It  is 
possible  that  expulsion  and  massacres  did  not  take 
place  under  Agesilaus ;  but  even  he  cannot  be  ab- 
solved from  the  charge  of  partizanship  and  favour- 
itism ".     Spartan  Harmosts  lastly,  during  the  hege- 


•  Plut.  Lyi.  14 ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  6.  ▼  Plut.  Lya.  13. 

•  Itocrat.  Panath.  407,  says  of  the  Decarchs:  Jv  Imxtipriffai  av  tic 
Karriyopitv  rpiiQ  ^  rlrrapaf  riftkpac  <n;v€x*5c»  oifdkv  &v  fispoc  tipriKkvai 
^dlitu  Tuv  ^Keivotc  rjfiaprrifikvutv, 

»  Xeooph.  Hell.  3.  4.  2.  ">  Xenoph.  Hell.  3. 2.  9. 

'*  Compare  below  §  73.  n.  1. 

"  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2.  11. 

»'  Plut.  Ages.  5.  13  ;  Isocr.  9.  764. 
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mony  of  Sparta,  impeded  the  free  operation  of  the 
political  system  in  the  towns  of  Asia. 

Amongst  the  states  of  the  mother-country,  whose 
constitutions  were  remodelled  under  the  influence 
of  Sparta,  the  following  require  separate  consider- 
ation. 

I.ATHENS.    THE  ANARCHY  1*, 

The  appointment  of  the  Thirty  **,  their  protection 
by  Lysander,  and  their  acts,  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  constitutions  set  up  by  the 
Spartan  chief.  It  is  here  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
machinations  of  Theramenes,  and  the  intelligence 
between  him  and  Lysander  ^^  Whilst  the  latter 
was  still  at  Athens,  consequently  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  404.  B.  C,  Ol.  93.  4,  Theramenes  pub- 
licly proposed  to  delegate  the  supreme  power  to 
thirty  men  ^^  who  were  to  set  down  such  of  the 
Spartan  laws  as  were  destined  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  the  state  *'.  These,  therefore,  constituted 
an  autocratic  Trigintavirate,  like  the  Decemvirate 
in  Rome,  in  conformity  to  the  notion  of  the  an- 
cients before  alluded  to*^  viz.,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  public  body,  charged  with  legislative 
duties,  to  possess  sovereign  power  for  the  time 


1*  Because  there  was  no  Archon  that  year,  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  1 .  Pytho- 
dorus  should  have  followed,  Oljmp.  94. 1.  Concemiog  these  dates,  see  Tay- 
lor, Vit.  Lys.  6.  138. 139. 

'*  The  ancients  of  the  good  time  «all  them  as  above,  and  not  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  Diod.  15.  63,  etc.,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authority.  Their  appro- 
priate name  in  the  political  vocabula^  of  the  time  would  be  dyna$ts,  Aristot. 
Pol.  4.  5. 1 ;  conf.  6.  5.  8.  and  12.  But  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  13,  calls  the 
dynasts  in  Thebes,  tyrantt. 

>«  Conf.  §  65.  ad  fin. 

^  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  430 ;  conf.  Diod.  14.  3,  who,  however,  says  "the 
Athenians -(!)  fetched  Lysander  to  give  them  a  constitution;"  and  represents 
Theramenes  as  a  democrat. 

**  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  2 :  —  ol  roi^g  iraTpiovg  vofiovQ  ^vyypdipovat  KaO 
00c  iro\iTi{f<rov<n.  "•  See  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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being.  But  the  decree  to  that  efiect,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Dracontides  ^,  was  only  extorted 
from  the  people  through  fear  of  the  hostile  soldiery  *^ 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Theramenes  had 
urged  the  institution  of  an  oligarchy^  in  the  hope 
that  he  himself  might  obtain  the  chief  place  under 
it ;  but  he  was  wholly  deficient  in  the  enterprising 
spirit  and  extensive  genius  requisite  for  the  efiective 
leader  of  a  party;  and  though  it  was  by  party  that 
he  sought  to  rule^  it  neither  raised  him,  nor  could 
he  gain  an  ascendant  over  it ;  he  was  always  trying 
fresh  expedients  and  failed  in  alL 

The  most  distinguished  amongst  the  Thirty  after 
Theramenes,  whom  he  soon  eclipsed,  was  Critias, 
the  son  of  Callaischrus,  and  related  to  the  house  of 
Solon  ^.  Like  Alcibiades,  he  had  once  been  the 
pupil  of  Socrates  ^,  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed 
in  the  wisdom  and  arts  of  political  life ;  and,  like 
Alcibiades,  he  had  soon  renounced  the  principles 
of  his  master**.  Hence  he  was  characteristically 
denominated  the  layman  amongst  philosophers,  and 
the  philosopher  amongst  laymen  ^.  He  possessed 
various  polite  accomplishments ;  he  could  play  on 
the  flute  ^,  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  poet^, 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vetp.  157. 

**  This  U  the  construction  I  put  upon  the  phnse,  HoU  rif  irffit^,  Xenoph. 
Hell.  3.  3.  2. 

**  Concerning  his  family^  see  Schol.  Plat.  Tim.  Ruhnk.  201.  See  a  cor- 
rection of  the  pedigree  in  Ast,  ▼.  Plat.  Leb.  u.  Schrift.  p.  17  :  conf.  Heindorf, 
ad  Plat.  Charmid.  $  3,  and  Schleiermaqher,  Plat.  2.  394.  In  the  Channid. 
154.  E.  and  155.  A.  speaking  of  the  family  of  Channides,  the  nephew  and 
ward  of  Critias,  (Charmid.  153.  A.  154.  A.)  he  says,  iroppufOiv  rh  naXhv 
ifftiv  vrrdpYii  ^^^  ttic  "SoXotvoc  vvyytvf lag,  conf.  157.  E. 

^  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  1.  2. 16. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  2. 19 ;  iElian.  V.  H.  4. 15. 

^  Schol.  Plat.  Tim.  200,  Ruhnk. :  UaXtiro  liuitrnQ  fjdv  Iv  fiXoffS^oig, 
^iX6<ro^os  ik  Iv  Uwraig,  Conf.  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  501,  Olear.  In  Plot, 
de  SuperstiL  6.  654,  he  is  coupled  with  Diagoras  as  an  Atheist. 

«  Athen.  4. 184.  D.  • 

^  See  specimens  of  his  poetry,  Plut.  Alcib.  33 ;  Cim.  10 ;  Athen.  10.  432. 
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And  was  moreover  an  author,  having  written  a  work 
on  the  ordinances  of  Sparta® ;  he  created  a  number 
of  new  words,  many  of  which  maintained  themselves 
in  subsequent  use  ^.  He  commenced  his  political 
career  under  the  auspices  of  his  father  Callaischrus* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
associates  of  Alcibiades,  and  his  flight  from  Athens 
seems  to  have  occurred  during  the  trial  of  th6 
Hermocopidae  **.  His  talent  and  predilection  for 
political  intrigue  are  attested  by  his  conduct  during 
his  residence  in  Thessaly,  where  he  sought  to  in- 
veigle the  Penestae  to  revolt  and  to  set  up  a  de- 
mocracy'S  whilst  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  confirm  the  oligarchical  sentiments  of  the  dy- 
nasts, by  systematically  inveighing  against  demo^ 
cratic  institutions  in  the  sophistical  orations  which 
he  delivered  there  in  the  manner  of  Gorgias  **.  H6 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Athens  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  he  wrote  the  psephism 
for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades  ^^  In  the  exercise  of 
his  power  he  was  the  most  avaricious,  violent,  and 
sanguinary  of  the  Thirty^,  destroying,  without 
distinction  or  remorse,  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  selfish  designs  ^,  whether  friends,  benefactors, 

D.  sqq.    I  have  not  yM  had  an  opportunity  of  aTailing  myself  of  Bach's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  life  and  Writings  of  Critias. 

»  Athen.  11.  463.  F.  483.  B.  486.  E.  Is  it,  perhaps,  from  thence  that  the 
statement  in  Pint.  Cim.  16,  is  borrowed,  that  Critias  said  Cimon  had  postponed 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  to  those  of  Sparta  1 

»  Pollux,  6.  31.  38. 163 ;  7. 177  j  8.  26 ;  9. 17. 

»  Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  2. 24.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  36. 

»  Philostr.  602.  »  Pint.  Akib.  33. 

•*  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  2. 12 :  rX£irrl<rrar6c  rs  koI  piai6TaT0Q. 
.  ^  Philostratns,  601,  goes  so  £sr  as  to  say,  povXiiffiarSc  re  drSircv  toXq 
AoKiiaifiovioic  Kwikifipavev,  «c  /tif^i^oroc  ^  'ArrtKr^  dwofavBilfi,  rijc 
tS»v  dvBpfiirmf  iiykXfic  UKiv^Otiffa,  According  to  this,  he  must,  like 
Theramenes,  have  had  an  understanding  with  the  Spartans  even  before  the 
capitulation  of  Athens.  That  is  certain ;  but  that  proposal  did  not  emanate 
from  Sparta,  but  from  the  Theban  Erianthus,  Plut.*L.ys.  16.  (Erianthus  ap. 
Schol.  Demosth.  de  Falsa  Legat.  167)  ^  conf.  Isocr.  PlaU  624;  Xenoph.  HeUi 
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or  kindred.  Through  his  efforts,  and  those  of  Ly- 
sander,  Alcibiades  fell  a  sacrifice  to  oligarchical 
suspicion,  and  the  relentless  hatred  of  that  state 
which  he  himself  had  furnished  with  arms  against 
his  native  city,  but  which  he  had  caused  more 
£Ettal  injury  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ^.  Critias 
effected  the  destruction  of  Theramenes  and  perse- 
cuted Socrates.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
Thirty,  after  Critias  and  Theramenes,  were  Chari- 
cles,  whom  Aristotle  denominates  their  chiefs, 
Theognis,  a  composer  of  frigid  tragedies*,  Eratos- 
thenes, against  whom  the  yet-extant  speech  of 
Lysias  was  directed,  Sophocles,  Dracontides  ^,  etc. 
The  constitution  of  the  Thirty  did  not  abolish  all 
the  former  authorities.  A  council  was  chosen, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Thirty*®, 
chiefly  from  members  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  *^  Ten  Archons  were  appointed  at  the 
Piraeus  and  ten  officers  in  the  town*^,  to  whom 
were  confided  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  the 
officers  of  police ;  it  appears  probable  that  these 


3. 5. 8.  Sparta  opposed  it  (Justin,  5. 18)  as  well  as  Phocis  (Demosth.  de 
Falsa  Le^t.  361) ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  Lysander  oatstripped  bit  native 
city  in  iniqnib^,  for  he  brought  forward  a  proposition  in  the  council  of  the  con- 
federates for  the  total  extinction  of  the  Athenian  state.  Pausan.  3. 8.  3,  says  of 
him  and  Affis,  gard  <r^ac  H  aifrol  xai  oit  fitrA  ^irapriarOv  rev  koivov  rb 
po6\tvfui  K  Tov£  9viipi&x<iVi  UiiivtyKtof,  bcK6^fai  wpof^ovt  rdc  *AOii¥ctQ, 
Plut.  Lys.  15,  it  is  stated  that  Lysander  made  a  proposition,  virkp  iivhpairo* 
duTfiov,  Critias  inally  can  have  concurred  in  neither  of  them,  for  he  was  de- 
sirous of  governing  in  his  natire  dty,  and  that,  at  least,  required  that  it 
should  continue  to  subsist* 

^  Pint.  Alcib.  38.  The  truth  of  the  statement  here  contained,  that  Critias 
had  instieaied  the  Spartans  to  send  a  Scytale  to  Lysander,  commanding  him 
to  effect  Uie  destruction  of  Alcibiades,  cannot,  in  the  face  of  the  conflicting  as- 
sertion of  Ephorus,  a^.  Diodor.  14. 11,  that  Phamabazus  was  the  author  of 
his  death,  be  substantiatod  by  such  testimony  as  that  of  Isocrates  de  Big.  618* 
619,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  considerable  internal  eridence  in  its  favour. 

^  Aristet  Pol.  5.  4.  4.  **  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acrh.  11. 

*  See  the  whole  list  in  Xeaoph.  Hdl.  2. 3.  2. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 3. 12.  *^  Lysias  adv.  Agorat  495. 

^  Ps.  Flat  £p.  7.  324.  D  $  Xenoph.  HelL  2.  4.38  and  19,  with  Schneider's 
note;  conLPlut.  Lysand.  15;  Bekker*  Anecd.  235. 
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replaced  the  former  Eleven,  who  no  longer  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  official  body  ^.  Amongst  the  former 
were  Molpis**,  and  Charmides**  the  son  of  Glaucon. 
They  now  declared  their  resolution  to  expel  all 
persons  of  dishonest  character,  and  to  endeavour  to 
lead  back  the  citizens  to  justice  and  virtue  *^,  where- 
upon a  number  of  sycophants  were  put  to  death  *^ 
A  list  of  three  thousand  was  drawn  up  from  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  ^,  and  these  alone  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  arms ;  all  the  rest  (oi  If »  KarakSYov) 
were  disarmed,  the  munitions  of  war  were  de- 
posited in  the  citadel*^,  and  they  themselves  for- 
bidden to  reside  in  the  city**.  No  one  of  these 
three  thousand  could  be  punished  with  death,  ex- 
cept by  a  decree  of  the  coimcil;  the  Thirty  alone, 
were  entitled  to  pronoxmce  sentence  on  the  re- 
mainder *^  Lysander  sent  a  garrison,  imder  the 
Harmost  CaUibius,  to  protect  the  Thirty,  besides 
which  a  troop  of  horse  was  formed  from  the  Athe- 
nian youth,  who  were  to  receive  regular  pay  **.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  all  tyrannies  to  make  the  en- 
slaved people  support  the  garrisons  by  which  they 
are  held  in  subjection,  and  this  was  the  case  here. 
The  exactions  which  flowed  from  this  state  of 
things  were  soon  combined  with  murder  and  de- 

^  Comp.  Ullrich ;  Four  Dialogues  of  Plato,  second  edit.  Berl.  1821,  p. 
269.  260.  n.  **  Harpocr.  M<5X7ric. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4. 19.  Coocerning  the  confusion  between  these  Ten 
and  the  Ten  who  succeeded  the  Thirty,  see  below,  $  71.  n.  7. 

^  Lysias  adv.  i^tosth.  385 :  xpfjvai  t&v  iduemv  KaBapi^v  voiSitrau,  r^y 
irhXtv,  Kai  Toi>Q  XoiiroifQ  iroXiraQ  lir  iptrrjv  Kal  ^ixcuoovvfiv  rpavioOai. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  12 ;  corap.  Dioder.  14.  4. 

*•  Isocrates  adv.  Callim.  656,  and  adv.  Euthynus,  701,  somewhat  singu- 
larly  says,  tig  rbv  fUTd  Uiiffavipov  tcaToKoyov,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
KaroKoyoQ  of  the  Thirty ;  but  these  words  are  designed  to  mark  the  connec- 
tion between  the  lists  of  the  two  oligarchies,  and  the  nullity  of  the  jcaroXoyoc 
of  the  restored  democracy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Thirty. 

«  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3. 20.  ^  Lysias  de  Philon.  Dokimas,  873. 

s<  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 3.  62.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3. 13. 
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struction.  The  rich  Metoeci  were  first  marked  out 
for  slaughter;  upon  the  motion  of  Pison  and 
JTheognis,  each  of  the  Thirty  selected  one  for  exe- 
cution ^.  It  was  not  long  before  the  exterminating 
sword  was  raised  against  the  citizens  themselves ; 
"  men's  lives  were  held  at  nought — to  amass  riches 
was  the  chief  object  ^."  The  proceedings  were  no 
less  remarkable  for  informality*'  than  injustice; 
Batrachus  and  iEschylides  are  recorded  amongst 
the  wicked  and  bloodstained  accusers  of  the 
time^.  Persons  were  even  forbidden  to  follow  the 
corpses  of  their  murdered  relatives  ^'^.  The  whole 
number  of  those  who  were  executed  is  stated  at 
fourteen  hundred,  but  the  amount  is  probably  exag- 
gerated^; amongst  them  were  numerous  persons 
of  distinction,  as  Niceratus  the  son  of  Nicias, 
doubtless  because  he  was  wealthy ;  Antiphon,  who 
had  kept  two  triremes ;  Leon  the  Salaminian  ^,  etc. 
The  more  efiectually  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
democracy,  they  resolved  to  destroy  its  two  prin- 
cipal levers,  navigation  and  oratory.  The  dock- 
yards, which  had  been  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  eleven  thousand  talents,  were  sold  for  three  ^, 
or  rather,  that  was  the  price  agreed  upon  for  their 
demolition.  At  the  proposal  of  Critias  and  Chari- 
cles,  all  instruction  in  oratory  was  prohibited  ^^,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  Critias'  enmity  to  Socrates, 
as  in  compliance  with  the  invariable  practice  of 
oligarchy ;  the  orators'  pulpit  on  the  Pnyx,  which 

»  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  21.  40;  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  386;  Diodor.  14.5, 
has  sixty.  **  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  387. 

*>  Lysias  adv.  Agor.  387. 

^  Lysias  adv.  Andoc.  242 ;  adv.  Eratosth.  415. 

"  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  628.  *•  Diog.  Laert.  7.  6. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  38 — 40.  Concerning  this  Antiphon,  the  son  of  Ly- 
sidonides,  not  the  Rhamnusian,  see  §  66.  n.  143. 

^  Isocrat.  Areop.  239.  «*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I.  2.  31. 
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had  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  was  now  turned 
towards  the  land-side,  in  order  that  that  inspiring 
spectacle  might  no  longer  call  up  democratic 
emotions^. 

Whilst  the  number  of  the  fiigitiyes  increased, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  effect  their  return  by 
force  of  arms,  the  dynasts  fell  out  amongst  them^ 
selves.  Theramenes  felt  that,  in  Critias,  he  had  to 
contend  with  an  antagonist  who  was  an  overmatch 
for  him,  and  willing  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change 
of  character,  began,  as  amongst  the  Four  Hundred, 
to  intrigue  with  the  demus.  But  Critias  boldly 
and  steadily  advanced  upon  his  path  of  blood,  and 
found  little  difficulty  in  effecting  the  destruction 
of  his  adversary.  The  fortitude  with  which  the 
latter  met  death  ^,  cannot  reconcile  us  to  the 
iniquities  of  his  life ;  though  it  is  on  that  account 
that  he  was  overrated  by  the  ancients,  who  held 
that  species  of  fortitude  in  peculiar  honour,  and 
therefore  themselves  so  frequently  defied  the  terrors 
of  death  by  suicide ;  this  is  perceptible  in  the  re- 
marks of  Aristotle^  and  Cicero^,  of  whom  the 
latter  offers  a  cruel  insult  to  the  memory  of  So^ 
crates,  when  he  couples  his  name  with  that  of 
Theramenes^. 

The  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  chief 
power  passed  from  the  Thirty  to  the  Ten  must  be 
reserved  for  the  following  chapter  ^. 


••  Plut  Themist  19. 
•»  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  66. 

•♦  Pint.  Nic.  2 :  —  rp«if  kykvovro  pkXrurroi  rwv  woXirwv,  jc.  r.  X.,  vie. 
Nicias,  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Milesias,  and  Theramenei. 

*  Qa.  Tutenl.  1.  40  :  Qnam  me  delectat  TherameneB,  etc. 

*  Toscul.  1.  42:  Sed  quid  ego  Socratem,  ant  Theramenem,  pneataotes 
viroi  virtutis  et  Bapientis  gloria,  coromemoro,  etc. 

•»  See§71. 
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2.  ELIS« 

The  defection  from  the  Spartan  confederacy 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war^  had  put  an  end  to 
the  ancient  aristocracy.  But  upon  the  rupture 
with  Sparta^  Ol.  94.  3 ;  401.  B.  C,  the  citizens  of 
distinction^  headed  by  Xenias  the  guest  of  the  latter 
state^  endeavoured,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  to 
overthrow  the  democracy  ^,  but  were  overpowered 
by  the  demus,  under  the  command  of  Thrasydaeus. 
Meanwhile  the  Lepreatians,  who  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  Sparta  during  the  Peloponnesian  war^®, 
and  had  some  Brasidaeans  and  Neodamodes  quar- 
tered upon  them  as  a  garrison  or  as  Epoeci",  be- 
sides Macistians,  and  afterwards  other  tributaries  of 
the  Spartans,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The 
chief  of  their  perfidious  demands  was  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  towns  of  the  Perioeci,  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  tributary  places 
in  Triphylia,  as  well  as  the  dependent  townships 
in  Pisatis,  consequently  without  the  limits  of  Elis 
proper  (^KoiXif).  Elis  was  constrained  to  purchase 
peace  by  granting  freedom  to  the  greater  part  of 
those  towns  it  had  hitherto  held  in  subjection,  such 
as  those  of  Triphylia,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  were  Lepreum  and  Macistus,  whilst  Lasion 
was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  Cyllene  in  Elis, 
Phrixa,  Acrorea,  Amphidoli,  Marganeis,  Epitalium, 
Leprina,  and  Epeum  in  Pisatis^*.  Nevertheless 
Pisa,  which  was  divided  into  villages,  and  Olympia 


••  Conf.  abore.  $  69.  n.  3. 

•  Xeooph.  Hell.  3.  2.  27  ;  Paas.  3.  8.  2 :  —  Iwavhrfi  rtf  dii/ti^  <r(>v  rwc 
rdvprifiaTa  ix^vtru    Xenias  was  very  ricb  according  to  Xenopbon,  ubi  sup. 
w^Sec  above,  §  62.  n.  96.  '»  Thucyd.  6.  34. 

"  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  2.  30. 
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remained  subject  to  Elis^^  after  Olymp.  50.  1; 
580.  B.  C.  At  the  same  time,  as  is  proved  by 
subsequent  events,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained 
the  reins  of  power.  To  the  band  of  the  Three 
Hundred^*  that  of  the  Four  Hundred^*,  which  was 
probably  identical  with  the  knights  ^^  seems  to 
have  been  added  about  this  time. 

3.  MANTINEA. 

The  Dioikismus^^  in  Olymp.  98.  3;  386.  B.  C, 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
oligarchical  institutions  ;  the  villages  into  which 
the  common  capital  had  been  resolved,  received 
chief  magistrates  belonging  to  the  oligarchical  and 
Spartan  faction,  and,  in  the  words  of  Xenophon, 
rejoiced  in  the  new  order  of  things  by  which  the 
chief  power  was  secured  to  the  best  in  the  state, 
(iSeXrwrrot)^! 

4.  PHLIUS. 

The  oligarchs  were  driven  out  during  the 
Corinthian  war;  on  which  account  Phlius  did 
not  fight  under  the  banners  of  Sparta  ^^.  The 
refugees  applied  to  Sparta,  but  she  did  not  as- 
sist in  ejBFecting  their  return ;  even  when  Phlius, 
dreading  the  invasion  of  Iphicrates,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Spartans,  they  left  the  constitution 
and  laws  as  they  found  them,  and  quitted  the  town 

.7'  Xenopb.  3.  2.  31.    Sparta  declared  the  Pisatans,  as  x*»P*^^i>  ^°^^  ^^ 
preside  at  the  Olympic  festival. 

^*  These  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  —  Ik  r^c  leotXiyc'HXi^of  rpiaico- 
<riovg  \oydiag,  2.  25. 

w  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  13. 16.  "**  See  below,  §  73.  n.  46. 

^  See  $  68.  n.  83. 

'•  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  2.  7:  —  fjSovTO  toXq  wtirpavnivois  —  Cwcorpa- 
TibovTO  ^  Ik  tUv  KtauiHv  voKi>  vpoOvfioTtpov,  fj  tre  iotifWKparovvro. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  15 ;  4.  2. 16. 

y2 
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without  molesting  the  inhabitants**.  But  after 
the  dismemberment  of  Mantinea  the  Ephors  com- 
manded the  Phliasians  to  suflFer  the  fugitives  to 
return  without  obstruction.  These  not  only  com- 
plied with  the  injunction,  but  also  promised  to 
restore  to  them  their  estates,  and  to  indemnify 
out  of  the  public  treasury  the  persons  by  whom 
they  had  been  purchased,  and  to  refer  all  disputes 
to  legal  adjudication  ".  But  these  attempts  at  re- 
conciliation proved  abortive ;  the  refugees  insisted 
upon  having  their  demands  investigated  by  an 
impartial  tribunal,  whilst  the  demus  claimed  the 
right  of  deciding  upon  them  itself^.  This  led  to 
fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  fugitives  in 
Sparta,  and  to  the  infliction  of  further  fines ;  at 
length  when  the  Cadmea  was  in  the  power  of 
Sparta,  Agesilaus  led  an  army  of  Spartans  against 
Phhus,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  his  expedition  **.  The  Phliasians 
made  a  desperate  resistance :  the  demagogue,  Del- 
phion,  resolutely  defended  the  place  amidst  the 
horrors  of  famine,  till  it  was  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender  in  Ol.  100.  2 ;  379.  B.  C. ;  Agesilaus 
left  a  garrison  there  until  a  hundred  men,  partly 
fugitives,  and  partly  such  as  had  remained  in  the 
town,  and  were  invested  with  sovereign  powers, 
should  have  pronounced  sentence  of  life  and  death 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  completed  their  task 
of  framing  new  laws®*.  As  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, oligarchy  was  now  introduced,  and  was 
maintained  during  the  Boeotian  war. 


~  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4. 15. 16.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  2.  0—10. 

•^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  3.  10.  «  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  3.  11—17. 


^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  3.  21—25. 
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,  5.  CORINTH. 

After  the  peace  of  Nicias  had  re-established  a 
friendly  feeling  between  Sparta  and  Corinth,  the 
latter  was  governed  by  the  Spartan  party;  this 
was  not  merely  a  consequence  of  its  political  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  reciprocal  dependence  between 
the  more  extended  commerce  of  the  rich,  and  the 
trades  and  crafts  of  the  inferior  members  of  the 
state,  prevented  the  usual  marked  distinctions  be- 
tween the  orders  and  the  animosities  they  engen- 
dered, but  also  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
hatred  it  bore  to  Athens;  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  even  here  oligarchy  greatly  preponderated  over 
democracy®*.  After  the  Peloponnesian  war  there 
arose  a  counter-party,  which  brought  about  a  de- 
fection from  Sparta.  Its  leaders  were  Timolaus 
and  Polyanthes^.  -From  that  time  a  decided 
democracy,  the  chief  support  of  which  was  Aigos^, 
existed  in  Corinth.  After  the  victory  of  Agesilaus, 
and  his  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Laco- 
nistae  ^  held  occasional  meetings,  and  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  adverse  party,  who  formed  the  hor- 
rible project  of  murdering  them.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  festival  Eucleia,  they  were  surprised 
and  slaughtered,  no  quarter  was  granted,  not 
even  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanc- 


**  This  is  evident  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  6. 

••  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  6. 1. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  6,  says  of  the  oligarchs :  aMSuivot  AfaviKofdyriv 
Tfiv  vdXiv  M  rb  jcac  dpovQ  (towards  Argos)  tvaviraadat  Kai  koyoQ  clvtI 
KopivBov  T^v  irarplSa  alrAv  bvofidl^tffOai  tai  voXirtlas  fdv  avayKaK6' 
fuvot  Trig  Iv'Apyii  /icr&vctv,  k.  r.  X. 

"  In  Xenoph.  4.  4.  3,  they  are  again  called  ol  jSlXrccrrot  as  well  as  ol 
irXetffrot  (H).  Xenophon's  narrative  of  their  cabals  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  history  becomes  distorted,  when  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  party  feelings. 
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tuary  being  spared ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  perished 
in  this  butchery  ^,  five  hundred  escaped,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartans  made  war  upon  their 
native  city^,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison 
composed  of  Argives  and  other  allies,  and  by  the 
mercenary  soldiers  of  Iphicrates;  Lechseum  was 
surprised  and  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ^^  who  also  temporarily  occupied  the  Co- 
rinthian towns  Crommyon,  Epieicia,  and  Sidus,  so 
that  the  territory  of  Corinth  was  now  almost  con- 
fined to  the  city  itself.  But  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  does  not  seem  to  have  secured  Autonomia 
to  these  places,  and  it  is  probable  that,  through 
the  aid  of  Sparta,  the  oligarchs  again  placed  them- 
selves at  the  helm,  whilst  the  Argive  garrison  of 
Acro-Corinth  was  sent  back  to  its  own  country. 

6,  THEBES. 

Party  feuds  arose  here  immediately  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  democrats  were  headed 
by  Ismenias,  the  friend  of  Thrasybulus  ^,  and  by 
Androclides,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  Pelo- 
pidas^^  The  hostility  of  the  Thebans  to  Athens 
subsided,  and  hatred  to  Sparta  suppUed  its  place. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Corinthian  war,  which  had 
been  promoted  by  the  eflForts  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  chiefs^,   the  ascendant  of  the  democrats 


^  With  Xenoph.  ubi  sup.,  coDf.  Diod.  14.  86,  whose  account,  though 
shorter,  is  more  satisfactory. 

»  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  6,  sqa. ;  4.  5,  19. 

*>  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  4.  7.  Sull  more  explicitly  Diod.  14.  86.  To  this  refers 
Iv  Atxaitf  irpoSoala,    Plat.  Menex.  245,  £.,  Andoc.  de  Fac.  cum  Spar.  98. 

^  See  $  68.  n.  15.  Compare  Schleiermacher,  Plat.  2.  1.  537,  and  Socher 
(lib  Platon's  Schr.)  on  the  Menon. 

^  Plut.  Pelop.  5.  Plutarch  says  iraipdav — ^i\tkiv9(pov  dfia  kcu  ^f}/io- 
TtKt)v  dvai  doKovtrav* 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  5.  1  ;  Paus.  3.  9.  5  ;  Pint.  Lys.  27. 
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became  firmly  established.  The  constitution  itself^ 
which  had  always  been  adapted  to  a  democracy, 
and  which  the  dynasts  alone  had  prevented  from 
expanding  into  life  and  vigour,  underwent  no 
change.  The  dynasts  found  a  suitable  instrument 
for  their  designs  in  the  Spartan  Phoebidas,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Cadmea  was  followed  by  the  downfal 
of  the  democracy ;  Ismenias  was  executed  ^,  and 
Archias,  Leontiades,  Philip,  and  Hypates^  now 
became  the  heads  of  the  oligarchical  government. 
Their  character  and  proceedings  were  like  those  of 
the  Thirty  in  Athens — despotic,  lawless,  avaricious, 
and  cruel.  Nor  do  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
seem  to  have  been  altered  even  now,  as  the  regular 
offices  of  state,  particularly  that  of  Polemarch  ^, 
were  administered  by  the  dynasts;  but  civil  life  and 
civil  liberty  were  extinct  in  Thebes. 

Sparta  likewise  set  up  dynasties^  in  those  places, 
which  the  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
had  separated  from  Thebes,  e.  g.,  Thespiae,  etc. 
The  constitution  of  Orchomenus  seems  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  oligarchical  stability. 

Of  the  other  states  which  were  dependent  upon 
Sparta,  Hermione,  Troezen,  and  Halieis  maintained 
their  hereditary  and  firmly-rooted  aristocracy, 
whilst  Sicyon  and  Achaia  adhered  to  the  oligarchy 
introduced  by  Sparta.  No  exact  particulars  are 
known  of  Tegea  and  Phocis. 

But  in  all  the  states  on  which  oligarchy  had  been 
forcibly  obtruded,  the  despots   acknowledged  no 


»•  Xenoph.HeU.6.2.26.36. 

»•  Plut.  Pelop.  6.  11  ;  Xenojph.  6.  4.  2 ;  7.  8.  7. 

^  Leontiades  was  already  Polemarch  when  Phoebidas  took  the  Cadmea. 
Xenoph.  5.  2.  30.  Archias  and  Philip  held  the  office  afterwards.  Pint. 
Pelop.  7.  »•  Xenoph,  5.  4.  46. 
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other  law  than  that  of  force^  whil^  Sparta  afforded 
her  countenance  and  support  to  the  outrides  they 
committed^.  Hence,  the  wannest  lovers  of  liberty 
among  the  citizens  and  demagogues  sought  safety 
in  flight,  whilst  the  refugees  assembled  in  large 
numbers,  and  looked  forward  with  impatience  to 
the  moment  for  assailing  their  domestic  tyrants 
and  Sparta ;  many  towns  were  deserted  by  more 
than  half  their  citizens.  It  was  natural  that  des- 
potisms such  as  these  should  fall,  immediately  they 
were  attacked. 

III.  THE  INTERIOR  OF  SPARTA. 

§  70.  The  passage  of  Thucydides  cited  above  \ 
furnishes  us  with  an  appropriate  motto  for  the  en- 
suing exposition :  '^  Permanent  usages  are  suited 
to  a  peaceful  state,  but  those  which  are  compelled 
to  engage  in  vast  undertakings,  require  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  inventive  power.**  Now  Sparta 
had  quitted  the  beaten  path  of  ancient  custom, 
and  entered  upon  a  more  extensive  field  of  enter- 
prise, to  which  she  had  been  stimulated  by  Alci- 
biades  the  stranger,  and  in  which  success  could 
only  be  ensured  by  qualities  like  his,  not  by  the 
ancient  Spartan  virtues ;  moreover,  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  novel  and  untried  experiment  of  a 
naval  hegemony  was  the  destruction  of  the  old 
Spartan  supremacy. 

The  above  remark  Is  the  more  applicable  to 
Sparta  as  the  intrinsic  essence  and  substance  of 
the  citizenship  rapidly  and  alarmingly  declined, 

■•  The  AtbeDian  Autocles,  XenophoB.  HeH.  6. 3.  8 : — tovtmvtAv  6px6v' 

KtLTkxuv  rdc  ir^Xct^.    Conf.  Diodor.  IS.  5. 
1  Thuc.  1.71.    See  above,  $  6&.  a.  5. 
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while  every  assault  from  without  shook  to  their 
centre^  those  forced  and  unnatural  relations  which 
existed  in  her  internal  system^  and  which  the  lapse 
of  centuries  had  been  unable  to  consolidate.  An 
attempt  was  indeed  made  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  ranks  of  the  citizens^  by  raising  inferior 
classes  of  inhabitants  to  the  enjoyment  of  superior 
rights;  but,  as  was  observed,  in  treating  of  the 
nature  of  the  various  classes  of  persons  chosen  for 
that  purpose*,  these  were  not  endowed  with  the  ftdl 
and  entire  rights  of  citizenship,  which  alone  formed 
the  basis  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  by 
which  alone  he  intended  that  they  should  be  re- 
presented and  maintained.  As  the  citizens  of  an- 
cient extraction  decreased,  the  regulations  affecting 
landed  property,  which  had  constituted  one  of  the 
main  props  of  the  Lycui^an  citizenship,  fell  into 
disuse.  The  law  concerning  heiresses  gave  rise  to 
a  very  unequal  distribution  of  property ;  the  estates 
of  the  ancient  citizens  who  had  been  swept  off  by 
war  were  not  bestowed  upon  new  citizens,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  through  a  mean-spirited  jealousy  of  the 
naturalized  citizens,  the  state  would  not  act  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  by  taking  the  surplus  property 
into  its  own  hands,  and  redistributing  it  amongst 
deserving  individuals.  Hence,  the  accumulation 
of  private  property  was  encouraged  to  a  degree 
before  unknown;  a  great  part  of  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  females  *,  who  grew  more  Kcentious, 
noisy,  and  importunate  as  their  wealth  increased  *, 
whilst  the  neglect  of  female  continence  with  which 

•  See  $  66.  »  Amtot.  Pol.  2.  6. 11. 

*  Ibid.  3. 6.  7.    Conf.  Xenepk.  HeU.  6. 6. 28  ;  Plat.  Ages.  31. 
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Lycurgus  appears  to  have  been  unjustly  charged  *, 
gained  ground  with  the  disregard  of  legal  enact- 
ments. But  in  the  time  of  Agesilaus  an  incurable 
wound  was  inflicted  upon  the  laws  for  the  regular 
tion  of  property  by  the  enactment  of  the  Ephor 
Epitadeus^  by  which  persons  were  authorized  to 
make  a  donation  of  their  landed  property  to  whom- 
soever they  pleased  ^  whereby  the  state  was  wholly 
deprived  of  the  little  power  it  had  still  retained 
of  rewarding  the  merits  of  new  citizens  by  grants 
of  land,  and  property  entirely  diverted  from  its  le- 
gitimate objects.  This  stood  in  close  connection 
with  the  equally  injurious  permission  to  introduce 
the  precious  metals^  in  any  quantity,  which  an 
oracle  declared  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all 
the  evils  that  befel  Sparta  ^  After  Sparta  had 
assumed  the  maritime  supremacy  once  possessed 
by  Athens  she  levied  the  contributions  which  had 
been  exacted  by  that  state,  and  which  brought 
her  in  an  annual  revenue  of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand talents^.  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  brought 
home  abundance  of  treasure  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  war;  the  latter  dedicated  a  himdred 
talents  to  the  Delphic  Apollo,  as  the  tenth  part 
of  his  Asiatic  spoil*®.  This  impaired  the  man- 
hood and  courage  of  individuals,  the  confidence 
they  inspired,  and  the  moral  force  of  the  law, 

«  Arbtot.  Pol.  2. 6. 6. 

'  Plttt.  Agis.  5 :  llitivat  rbi¥  olttov  avrov  coi  rhv  icX^pov,  if  rcc  kB^<fn, 
Kal  l^&vra  lovvtu,  ttal  KaraXiirtiv  SiartOifuvov,  Conf.  on  this  law  Manic, 
Sparta,  1.  2. 152 ;  3.  1.  263,  sqq. ;  Tittmann,  Griech.  StaaUv.  660.  n.  94 ; 
Miiller,  Dor.  2.  194,  iqo. 

^  Plttt.  Lysand.  17.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  were  gold  and 
n\rer  in  Sparta  before  Lysander  brought  home  the  treature  he  had  collected 
in  war. 

*  Schol.  Aristopb.  Pac.  623:  a  ^oxpif^^^^  '^wdprav  hXiii,  SkXo  H 
Mkv. 

»  Diod.  14. 10.  10  Xenoph.  Hell.  4. 3. 21. 
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without  increasing  the  effective  power  of  the 
state.  It  did  not  even  furnish  it  with  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  services  of  strangers ;  for  in 
spite  of  its  large  revenue  the  public  treasury  was 
by  no  means  well  filled",  which  must  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  inability  of  the  public  officers  to 
adapt  the  financial  system  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  above  all  to  the  total  absence  of  public 
honesty.  Gylippus  was  the  first  who  sullied  the 
lustre  of  his  exploits  by  his  notorious  peculations  ". 
What  availed  the  law  forbidding  private  individuals 
to  possess  the  precious  metals  ^^  ?  At  first,  those 
who  possessed  silver  or  gold,  through  fear  of 
punishment,  deposited  their  treasures  in  foreign 
countries,  and  particularly  in  Arcadia  ^* ;  the  state 
itself  was  not  long  before  it  sanctioned  their  pos- 
session by  imposing  heavy  fines,  for  instance,  no 
less  a  sum  than  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas  on 
Phoebidas  ^.  The  love  of  gain  was  accompanied  by 
an  increased  passion  for  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
This  operated  upon  the  public  discipline  still  more 
injuriously  than  the  general  avarice  itself,  and  sap- 
ped the  very  foundations  of  the  citizenship.  Dming 
a  protracted  residence  in  foreign  countries  the  war- 
rior had  ample  opportunities  of  indulging  in  illicit 
pleasures;  whilst  the  restrictions  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  outwardly  observing  the  laws,  gra- 
dually estranged  the  minds  of  the  citizens  from 
their  true  spirit ;  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  while 
they  securely  revelled  in  luxury  abroad,  they  pur- 


"  Aiistot  Pol.  2.  6.  23,  who  indeed  might  affinn  this  with  still  more  truth 
of  his  age. 

»«  Plut.  Lys.  16;  Diod.  13.  106. 

»9  Plut.  Lys.  16.  »«  A  then.  233,  F. 

I*  Plut.  Pelop.  6 ',  conf.  Miiller,  Dor.  2. 210. 211. 
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sued  it  with  equal  avidity  in  geci:et  at  home^. 
Add  to  this  that  the  laws  gradually  lost  their  secu- 
rity and  sanction,  the  relation  of  political  life  to 
religion  became  powerless,  and  £aith  and  confi* 
dence  were  extinguished.  The  Spartans  dehbe- 
rated  at  a  meeting  at  Delphi  concerning  a  peace, 
without  consulting  the  oracle  ^^.  Agesilaus,  the 
favourite  hero  of  the  pious  Xenophon,  did  not 
neglect  to  consult  appearances  it  is  true,  but  he 
made  his  devotion  yield  to  his  poUcy^,  and  his 
policy  to  his  passions* 

Amidst  this  general  decline  of  morality  and  nar 
tional  feeling,  it  was  natural  that  the  discordances 
which  had  arisen  in  the  legal  position  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  commonwealth,  should  produce 
constantly4ncreasing  exasperation  and  animosity. 
The  remnant  of  the  ancient  citizens  still  continued 
to  engross  all  political  power,  and  to  assert  the 
most  arrogant  pretensions.  The  Ephors  stretched 
out  their  Briarean  arms,  crushed  every  attempt  at 
independent  agency  in  a  functionary,  and  sup- 
pressed all  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech,  on  the 
abuses  by  which  the  pubhc  system  was  disgraced. 
Ephors  themselves  or  their  deputies,  accompanied 
the  general  to  the  field,  or  went  thither  to  examine 
his  conduct  as  before  ^.  But  notwithstanding  the 
power  they  possessed,  they  did  nothing  to  fill  up 
the  chasm  which  divided  the  conflicting  elements 

i<  Aristot  Pot  2.  6. 16.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  an  allusion  to 
the  change  in  the  condition  of  Sparta  in  Plat,  de  Repub.  8.  547.  648. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.27: — ry  fikv  Oitfi  oifSkv  Uoivwravro  —  aifvol  dk 
IpovXiiovTO* 

'*  Agesilave  had  reotiTed  j«st  tnch  a  resjpoase  aa  he  4esired  from  the  oracle 
in  Olympia ;  the  Ephors  ordered  him  to  consult  that  in  Delphi  too  ^  he  asked 
whether  the  son  considered  advisable  what  the  father  did.  Pint.  Apophth. 
6.  773. 

»  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  4.  2.  abi  sop. 
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of  the  state,  and  to  bring  worth,  services,  and  civil 
rights,  into  just  harmony  and  proportion.  Hence, 
the  indignation  of  such  as  had  been  oppressed 
and  shut. out  from  preferment  became  ungovern- 
able; Cinadon  declared  that  they  detested  the 
Homoioi  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  could  de- 
vour them  raw  ^.  Resistance  was  made  in  various 
quarters  to  the  encroachments  of  these  degenerate 
representatives  of  the  privileged  orders.  First  and 
foremost  by  those  brave  men  who  had  worked 
their  way  from  an  humble  station  by  their  talents 
and  courage,  and  had  not  been  endowed  by  the 
state  with  rights  proportioned  to  the  important 
services  they  had  rendered  it,  on  which  account 
they  were  eager  to  break  down  the  barriers  which 
excluded  them  from  rank  and  privilege.  Secondly, 
by  the  original  chiefs  of  the  government,  the 
kings,  whose  power  was  entirely  broken,  and  who 
were  subjected  to  frequent  and  bitter  mortifica- 
tions from  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  Ephors, 
who  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  them  for  their 
Kves  ^.  Nevertheless,  the  third  Agis  was  the  first 
king  who  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  Amongst  the  first  class  above  de- 
scribed we  may  number  Brasidas,  though  he  had 
neither  the  inclination  to  plot  against  the  con- 
stitution, nor  the  same  causes  for  dissatisfaction 
as  the  new  citizens;  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  Dercyllidas,  who  was  as  crafty  and  scheming  ^ 

»  Xenopb.  Hell.  3.  3.  20 1  —  oitikva  iirvaaOai  Kpinrniv  rh  /«i)  o*x  4^<«*C 
Hv  Koi  &fi&v  itrOUiv  ahrStv, 

^  The  attacks  upon  the  kingly  power  began  before  the  Persian  war ;  and 
they  derived  strength  from  the  cabals  of  the  kings  and  the  royalists.    Hence 


the  long  lists  of  insulted  princes :  Demaratos  obliged  to  fly,  Leutychidas  in 
exile  at  Tegea,  Olymp.  77.  4,  Pleistoanaz  banished,  Olymp.  83.  4,  his  son 
Pansanias  condemned  to  death  and  forced  to  fly  to  Tegea,  Olymp.  96.  2. 
•*  EphoT.  ap.  Ath.  11.  600.  C:  ijv  ydp  ohHv  iv  rif  rp6ir<^  AaKWvuebv 
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as  the  other  was  bold  and  energetic.  A  more 
decided  hostiUty  to  existing  institutions  was  dis- 
played by  Lysander,  who  had  nothing  of  the 
Spartan  character,  but  its  abstinence  from  sensual 
pleasures  and  its  perfidy  ^,  and  whilst  he  followed 
the  steps  of  Alcibiades  in  his  attempts  to  accustom 
the  Spartans  to  the  sea,  he  introduced  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  innovations,  and  corrupted  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  confided  in  him,  as  long  as  they 
needed  his  assistance.  Pausanias  justly  declares, 
that  with  all  his  victories  he  rather  injured  than 
benefited  his  country  **.  Formed  by  nature  to  be 
the  flatterer  of  the  great  ^,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
youthftil  Cyrus  to  grant  him  considerable  subsi- 
dies :  but  Sparta  degraded  herself;  and  the  noble 
indignation  of  Callicratidas  at  the  haughtiness  with 
which  that  prince  (a  Barbarian)  treated  him  (a 
Greek)  the  cOmmander-in-chief  and  representative 
of  his  nation^,  shows  how  low  Sparta  had  sunk. 
Besides  this,  after  their  necessities  were  supplied, 
they  began  to  feel  a  rapacious  craving  for  riches, 
which  all  the  treasures  of  Persia  were  not  able  to 
satisfy.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  the 
people,  and  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon 
his  countrymen  by  enabhng  them  to  maintain  their 
hegemony,  Lysander  could  not  succeed  in  remov- 
ing those  constitutional  impediments  by  which  he 
was  excluded  fi:om  the  chief  direction  of  ajBFairs  at 
home;  they  accepted  his  gifts,  contented  themselves 
with  the  old  establishments,  and  soon  grew  weary 


**  Theoporop.  ap.  Ath.  12.  543.  B.    Manso,  Sparta,  3.  2.  44,  soq. 

••  Pausan.  9.  33.  6.  ^  PluL  Lyi.  2 :  Oepavtvrixdt  t&v  cvvaT&v, 

^  See  tbe  admirable  description  \n  Pfut.  Lys.  6;  conf.  Xenopb.  1.  6.  6.  7, 

wbo,  indeed,  onl^  roentioni  the  order  of  Cyrus,  tbal  Callicratidas  should  wait 

two  days,  but  this  is  sufficient 
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of  the  presumption  of  the  haughty  donor.  Hence 
resulted  collisions  between  the  chie&  of  the  state 
and  Lysander;  his  endeavours  were  counteracted 
by  king  Pausanias^^  and  with  still  greater  effect 
by  Agesilaus,  who  with  the  galling  ridicule  and 
insolence  which  a  Spartan  so  well  knew  how  to 
employ^  subjected  him  to  various  mortifications^ 
and  reduced  him  to  the  level  of  a  common  citizen  ^. 
Lysander  is  said  hereupon  to  have  conceived  the 
design  of  subverting  the  constitution  ^,  or  at  any 
rate  of  facilitating  access  to  the  kingly  office.  On 
the  other  hand^  Cinadon  an  ancient  Spartan  in 
virtue  and  courage^  was  inspired  by  loftier  aims 
than  Lysander;  he  strove  to  obtain  for  himself 
and  his  companions  the  full  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  resolved  not  to  occupy  a  lower  position  in  the 
poUtical  scale  than  those  who  had  not  performed 
more  than  himself.  But  he  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  belong  to  the  Homoioi.  Wherefore  leaguing 
with  those  who  laboured  under  like  disabilities 
with  himself,  he  determined  to  extort  by  force  that 
which  was  unjustly  withheld ;  but,  before  the  plot 
was  ripe  was  for  execution,  Cinadon  and  his  com- 
panions were  discovered  and  condemned  to  die  an 
ignominious  death  **,  Olymp.  95.  4 ;  397.  B.  C. 

These  two  were  opposed  by  Agesilaus,  at  that 
time  the  apparent  champion  of  the  constitution, 
and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  main- 
spring of  the  political  system.  Trained  up  in  the 
ancient  Spartan  discipline,  he  rigidly  adhered  to  the 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.2.4.29. 

"  Plut.  Lys.  23 ;  Ages.  8.    Agesilaus  made  him  his  Kp«aSairfic, 

»  Plut.  Lys.  24.  26.31;  Ages.  20;  Lacon.  Apopth.  6.  796.  797;  Diod. 
14.  3. 

**  Xeoopb.  Hell.  3.  5.  11  :  fiatmyovfuvoc  xai  KtvTovntvo^  airros  rt  xal  ol 
fUT*  (xifTov  Kard  rriv  w6\iv  irtpiriyovTO, 
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external  observances  enjoined  by  the  laws  ^;  which^ 
added  to  his  personal  bravery^  military  talents^  affa* 
bility  to  inferiors,  and  a  prudent  pliancy  towards 
the  Ephors**,  gained  him  the  fevour  and  attach- 
ment of  all  ranks  of  the  community.  In  less  than 
a  year  after  his  accession  he  quelled  the  conspiracy 
of  Cinadon,  and  then  began  to  counteract  th)s 
designs  of  Lysander.  Lysander's  staunchest  ad- 
herents were  without  Sparta  amongst  the  Decarchs, 
some  of  whom  had  gone  so  far  as  to  raise  altars 
and  offer  up  sacrifices  to  him'',  and  so  long  as 
Sparta  thought  fit  to  assert  the  more  extended 
circle  of  her  hegemony,  she  could  not  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  Lysander  and  his  creatures.  But 
Agesilaus  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  replace 
the  Spartan  system  upon  its  former  secure  basis ; 
instead  of  this,  he  opposed  the  schemes  of  Lysan- 
der in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  occupy  that  place 
which  the  personal  qualities  of  the  latter  enabled 
him  to  fill,  on  which  account  he  strove  to  main- 
tain the  foreign  empire  of  the  state,  and  even  went 
beyond  Lysander  in  his  efforts  to  extend  it. 

The  calamities  which  resulted  to  Sparta  from 
the  measures  of  Agesilaus,  were  but  ill-disguised 
beneath  the  tinsel  and  glare  of  his  victories.  The 
chief  effect  of  his  military  virtues,  which  blinded 
the  judgment  of  Xenophon,  was  to  tempt  a  state  in 
need  of  internal  reform  and  invigoration  to  embark 
in  enterprises,  which  could  only  end  in  total  ex- 
haustion. To  gratify  his  passion  for  war,  his  thirst 
of  fame,  and  above  all,  his  hatred  to  Thebes,  he 

«  Plut  Aget.  3.  19.  »  Plut.  Ages.  4. 

"  Plut.  Lys.  18  from  Duris.  This  must  mereW  be  referred  to  heroic  wor- 
ship, like  that  of  a  rrferriyc,  as  in  the  case  of  Brasidas,  and  the  ^pwr^/t  — 
hcdvtfi  —  &g  9tt^  must  be  limited  accordingly. 
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conducted  Sparta^  who  now  began  to  quit  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow,  and  had  grown  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  fortifying  herself  by  the  virtues 
of  her  citizens  at  home — ^by  a  path  of  blood  and 
treachery,  to  a  height  where  the  ground  sunk 
from  beneath  his  feet.  His  conduct  at  home  was 
by  no  means  free  from  reproach,  and  he  differed 
from  Agis  at  a  later  period,  who  firmly  resisted 
all  encroachments  upon  the  royal  dignity.  He 
truckled  to  the  Ephors,  in  order  to  deter  them 
from  throwing  obstacles  in  his  way  ^,  and  he  was 
punished  by  them  for  courting  the  favour  of  the 
citizens^.  Nevertheless,  popular  opinion  was  so 
entirely  with  him,  that  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  ^. 
That  he  had  a  party  against  him,  may  be  collected 
from  various  passages  in  the  ancient  writers^. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  his  campaign  to  compel  the 
Phliasians  to  receive  back  the  oligarchs  they  had 
expelled,  many  persons  declared  that  it  was  impo- 
litic to  make  war  upon  a  city  containing  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  refu-» 
gees^.  Antalcidas  likewise  judiciously  observed, 
when  Agesilaus  had  been  wounded  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Thebans,  that  he  now  reaped  the  fruits 
of  the  instructions,  which  he  had  given  them  in  the 
art  of  war  by  his  campaigns  ^.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  the  multitude  on  his  side,  and  was  supported 
by   the   spirit   of  his   age.     Thus   by   entangling 


**  Aristotle  probably  refers  to  him  when  he  says,  Pol.  2.  6.  14,  Brjfxaywytiv 
aifToifg  (the  Ephors)  ifvayKd^ovro  Kal  oi  pa<TiXtig. 

»  Plut.  Ages.  4.  28.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  3.  4.  27  ;  Plut.  Ages.  10. 

«  See  at  large  Plut.  Ages.  26.  »  Xenoph.  5.  3.  16. 

*  Plut.  Ages.  26 :  'H  xaXd  SiSaCKoXia  irapd  eripaiiav  inroXafipavftg, 
fii)  PovXofikvovg  aifToitq  firi^  liriffrafikvovQ  n^x^^^^*^  diddKaQ,  Conf.  Lacon« 
Apophth.  6.  801. 
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Sparta  in  quarrels  and  rash  enterprises,  he  exposed 
her  to  a  series  of  violent  shocks,  which  at  length 
So  enfeebled  her,  that  after  having  beheld  the 
downfal  of  her  foreign  despotism,  she  began  to 
tremble  for  the  existence  of  her  power  at  home. 
And  yet  this  very  Agesilaus  dechned  the  command 
of  the  army  after  the  liberation  of  the  Cadmea, 
lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  had  involved  the  state 
in  disputes,  by  assisting  the  dynasts  ^ ! 

B.  The  victory  of  Democracy  over  the  Hegemony 
and  Oligarchical  system  of  Sparta. 

I.   THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY  OF  ATHENS   FROM  ITS 
RESTORATION  TO  THE  TIME  OF  PHILIP. 

§  71.  We  left  Athens  under  the  t3nranny  of  the 
Thirty.  The  refugees  and  exiles  having  assembled 
in  large  numbers,  the  boldest  amongst  them,  under 
the  command  of  Thrasybulus,  attacked  and  de* 
feated  the  soldiers  of  the  Thirty,  took  up  their 
position  in  the  Piraeus,  repulsed  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  and  killed  Critias  and  others  of  their  chiefe  ^ 
This  disheartened  the  tyrants  and  restored  courage 
to  the  people,  who  now  openly  revolted.  The 
Thirty,  with  the  exception  of  Phidon  and  Era- 
tosthenes *,  escaped  to  Eleusis,  firom  whence,  and 
from  Salamis,  three  hundred  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent inhabitants  had  been  led  out  and  put  to 
death '.  Democracy,  however,  was  not  immediately 
restored,  but  on  account  of  the  numerous  parti- 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4, 13  : — cd  ctjwCf  ^r(»  c^  ffrparfiyoifi,  Xs^aav  ol  roXI- 
rat,  ft»c  'AytftrfXaoQf  ^int^c  poriOfinu  roXg  rvpdvvoiQ,  trpdyfiara  r§  ^ku 
trapkxfi'  *  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  1 — 19. 

*  Lysias  adv.  Eratotth.  420. 

*  Xenoph.  Hdll.  2.  4.  8—10;  Diodor.  14.  32;  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  418; 
adv.  Agoiat.  450. 
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sans  of  the  oligarchs  and  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained of  Sparta,  the  supreme  power  was  confided 
to  ten  men,  called  Decaduchi*,  who  had  been 
chosen  from  the  ten  Phylae  ^  and  in  this  respect 
might  be  compared  with  Strategi  or  other  officers 
of  the  former  democracy,  and  who  moreover  called 
themselves  the  sworn  enemies  of  Critias;  these, 
however,  very  soon  proved  that  they  were  resolved 
to  form  a  decarchy,  upon  the  same  principle  as  those 
of  Lysander.  One  of  them,  Phidon,  had  belonged  to 
the  Thirty  ^  They  did  not,  it  is  true,  carry  on  a 
correspondence  with  that  body  in  Eleusis,  but  ap- 
phed  to  Sparta  and  to  Lysander  for  assistance.  It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  king  Pausanias  and  the 
Ephors  who  accompanied  him,  felt  no  inclination 
to  maintain  the  adherents  of  that  chief,  instead  of 
which,  they  interposed  and  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, between  those  in  the  Piraeus  and  those  in 
the  city.  None  were  considered  enemies  of  the 
state  but  the  Thirty  in  Eleusis,  together  with  the 
Eleven  and  the  Ten  from  the  Piraeus,  who  appear 
to  have  followed  them  '^.  The  Thirty  now  armed, 
but  their  leaders  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  who  put  them  to  death  ®. 

*  Harpocr.  Hxa,  from  Androtion  and  Lysias. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  2.  24.  «  Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  420. 

7  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4. 38.  Tbe  ten  Decaduchi.  and  the  ten  officers  in  the 
Pirsus  during:  tbe  government  of  the  Thirty,  are  eonfounded  with  each  other. 
Com.  Nep.  Thrasyb.  3,  says, — ne  qui  pneter  triginta  tyrannos  et  decern,  qua 
postea  pNBtores  cieati  superioris  more  crudelitatis  erant  usi,  afficerentur  exilio, 
etc.  But  against  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  38  : — 
^uyai  h  iwl  rd  kmnSrv  Udffrovg,  wXi^v  r&v  rpuueovTa,  rot  rwv  MtKa, 
Kal  T&v  iv  Tif  Tlupaiti  &p^dvt<ifv  ^cu  Amongst  the  grammarians  Har- 
pocration  is  in  error  in  v.  MoXirtc — ^  t&v  Iv  Utipaul  ol  c  dpa  fiird.  rohQ 
rptdxofTa  iUa  dpY^rvrec  "fjpxov  Iv  Hiipaui,  tc.  r.  X.,  as  well  as  Photius  in 
v.  MoXiri7C*  oanf.  Bekk.  Anecd.  235,  m  which  passages  the  real  sense  re- 

? aires  Kara,  for  after  the  Thirty  there  were  no  decemvirs  in  the  democratic 
'ir»us,  see  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  25,  sqq.  The  error  is  pointed  out  by  Taylor, 
Vit  Lys.  136.  137  ;  Morus  ad  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  1 ;  Wytlenb.  ad  Eclog. 
Hist.  410,  sqq.  *  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  43. 

z2 
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Through  the  exertions  of  Thrasybulus  ^  and  his 
counsellor  Archinus*^  an  amnesty  was  now  pro- 
claimed, from  which  none  were  excluded  but  the 
persons  above  mentioned,  and  those  only  in  case 
they  refused  to  give  an  account  of  their  con- 
duct " ;  that  the  Athenians  were  capable  of  exercis- 
ing such  command  over  themselves,  considering 
the  exasperation  of  the  numerous  victims  of  the 
oppressions  and  misusage  of  the  djmasts,  and  the 
vindictive  character  of  the  Greeks  generally  ^^  is, 
indeed,  a  circumstance  calculated  to  call  forth  all 
the  surprise  and  admiration  which  the  ancients 
testify  in  narrating  it".  A  very  honourable  fea- 
ture in  the  conduct  of  the  victors  was,  that  the 
amnesty  was  extended  to  the  children  of  the  Thirty, 
who  were,  accordingly,  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  town".  It  was  then  enacted  that  the  Bule 
should  refuse  to  receive  any  endeixis  or  apagoge 
relating  to  past  events ;  a  clause  to  this  effect  was 
appended  to  the  oath  of  the  Buleutee^.  The 
judges  took  a  similar  oath  *^.  Those  who  had  served 
in  the  cavalry  of  the  Thirty  were  compelled  to  re- 
fimd  their  pay  *%  and  tables  containing  their  names 
were  publicly  exhibited*®.  The  demus  afterwards 
considered  it  a  gain  to  send  them  to  the  army  in 

»  Corn.  Nep.  Thrasyb.  3.  ^    »<>  Taylor,  Vit.  Lys.  6.  141.  142. 

"  Acdoc.  ae  Myster.  43,  has  the  Spcoc  :  Kat  oif  fivfiffixcLKfj<na  r&v  iroXi- 
rStv  oifStvi,  irXr^v  t&v  rptdKovra  xai  rwv  MiKa  (Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  38, 
has  the  SUa  besides,  see  above,  and  this  must  be  added  -,  conf.  Ullrich.  Four 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  260)  *  oitik  To(frwv,  5c  &v  lOcXoi  liMvoQ  iiHvM  r^c 

"  Critias,  ap*  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  3.  32,  declares,  Kal  il<ri  fikv  Sviwov  waeat 
traPoXal  woMrtiuv  Bavarri^Spoi* 

1*  See  the  passages  in  Taylor,  Vit.  Lys.  143.  u.  11. 

'»  Demosth.  adv.  Bceot.  de  Dot  1018. 4.  6 ; — oiH  rovg  TdvrptdKovra  vUXq 
^vyaMrrai  U  rijc  trSXtut^  t)^(i6(rarc.  ^       "  Andoc.  de  Myst.  44. 

*^  Andoc.  ubi  sup. ;  Kal  oif  ftvri<nKaKfi<ria  oitSk  AWtft  (e  conj.  Reisk.) 
ViiaofAai  •  ^ri^tavfiat  ik  Kard  roifc  Kuuivovg  vSuovq, 

"  Lysias  adv.  Manlith.  574  j  conf.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  269. 

"  Lysias  de  Evand.  Dokimas,  795. 
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Asia  '^,  In  order  to  prevent  sycophancy  from  de- 
feating the  provisions  of  the  amnesty,  Archinus  had 
caused  a  resolution  to  be  passed,  which  secured  to 
the  accused  peculiar  advantages  in  conducting  his 
defence  ^ ;  but  this  could  not  subdue  the  passion  of 
the  Athenians  for  litigation ;  a  number  of  lawsuits 
soon  proclaimed  the  ineflBcacy  of  the  amnesty; 
prosecutors  even  appeared  against  the  former 
Four  Hundred",  and  it  was  one  of  the  charges 
against  Socrates,  that  he  had  been  the  instructor  of 
Critias^ 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  ArchoTiship  of  Euclid  ^^. 

Even  before  the  total  overthrow  of  the  oligarchs 
and  the  declaration  of  the  amnesty,  Archons  had 
been  chosen  *%  Euclid  being  Eponymus,  01.  94.  2 ; 
403.  B.  C.  The  archonship  of  Euclid  forms  a 
most  important  epoch  in  the  civil  annals  of  the 
Athenians,  as  its  effects  were  perceptible  in  every 
object  of  public  life,  from  the  constitution  and  laws 
down  to  the  very  alphabet ;  every  thing  bears  the 
impress  of  regeneration,  and  whatever  was  not 
stamped  afresh  fell  into  disuse.  The  order  of 
things  before  Euclid,  and  that  which  subsisted  after 
him,   are   contrasted  as  the  old  and  new  time^*. 

«  See  $  68.  n.  29. 

"  Isocrat.  adv.  Callim.  618;  vofiov  tOterGe,  dv  ric  dtKa^rirai  iraod  roi^Q 
'6pKovQ,  l^{ivat  Ttf  ^ivyovTi  Trapaypdxf/affBat,  Toi>c  ^k  dpxovrag  vepi  tovtov 
TTpwTov  tiffdytiVt  \iyiiv  ik  irpSrtpov  rbv  irapaypa^l^dfievovt  k>  r.  X. 

'»  Lysias  adv.  Nicom.  844.  "  uEschin.  in  Timocr.  169. 

•    *•  Compare  at  large  Taylor,  Vit,  Lys.  140,  sqq. 

^*  Xenoph.  Hell.  2.  4.  43.  The  final  reconciliation  appears  to  have  been 
effected  in  the  month  Boedromion  ;  see  PluU  de  Gloria  Ath.  ap.  Taylor,  Vit. 
Lys.  139. 

**  'Air'  EifKXiiSov  dpxovTo^f  Demosth.  in  Macart.  1067.  14,  sqq.,  required, 
in  strictness,  to  be  added  to  every  law.    On  the  period  before  Luclid  as  the 
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The  oligarchs  had  disorganized  the  whole  social 
system,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  democracy 
was  a  task  by  no  means  easy  of  accomplishment ; 
the  adherents  of  the  oligarchy  were  still  numerous^ 
and  sought  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  oligarchical 
institutions  as  they  possibly  could,  in  order  to 
avert  the  dangers  they  apprehended  from  democrat 
tic  commotions.  Hence  Phormisius  proposed,  that 
none  but  landholders  should  be  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  government.  This  measure,  which  would 
have  excluded  five  thousand  citizens  from  partici* 
pation  in  the  administration,  was  rejected^.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  psephism  proposed  by  Tisar 
menus,  for  appointing  twenty  men,  invested  with 
provisional  authority,  to  determine  upon  the  plan 
of  administration  ^,  was  adopted ;  a  Bule  was  then 
elected,  and  five  hundred  Nomothetae  appointed 
to  restore,  or,  in  case  of  need,  to  remodel  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Solon.  These  ordinances 
were  hereupon  revived  with  all  the  democratic 
additions  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  Clis- 
thenes  and  other  legislators.  The  psephism  of 
Demophantus  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  de- 
mocracy, by  awarding  the  punishment  of  death  to 
any  one  who  should  be  declared  guilty  of  aspiring 
to  tyranny^;  and  this  was  rendered  still  more 
solemn  and  emphatic  by  the  oath  of  the  Phylet« 
and   DemotsB   to  kill  the  culprit^;   it  was  also 

old  time,  see  ^^schin.  in  Tim.  65  ;  Koi  t<ma  rcAra  &KPpa,  Hcnrtp  rd  iwi  rA^ 
TpiaKovra,  fi  rd  wph  EvirXcc^ov.  Conf.  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  741.  29,  ro^ 
fikv  ovv  irpb  EifKXtidov  dpKovro^  i&f  Kai  rovg  <r^ipa  vaXaiovQ, 

^  Dionys.  Halicarn.  de  Lys.  §  32.  p.  271.  Tauchn.  Lysias  wrote  a  speech 
against  it.  At  the  same  time  a  distribution  of  land  was  possibly  made  to 
those  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
estates  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  dynasts.  Isocrat.  de  Big.  620. 

^  Andoc.  de  Myst.  39,  40 ;  conf.  Poll.  8.  112  j  ol  EiKotn. 

^  Andoc.  ubi  sup.  47  ;  conf.  13.  '■'^  Andoc.  ubi  sup.  47,  48. 
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declared  capital  to  retain  possession  of  any  office 
beyond  the  appointed  term  ^.  On  the  other  band^ 
to  guard  the  laws  against  the  effects  of  popular 
caprice^  it  was  enacted^  that  no  unwritten  ordi- 
nance should  be  used^  and  that  no  psephism  of  the 
council  or  the  body  of  the  people  should  be  parar 
mount  to  the  law^\  To  the  same  head  must  be 
referred  the  protection  afforded  to  personal  liberty 
by  the  statute^  enacting,  that  no  decree  against  a 
private  individual  should  have  force,  until  it  had 
received  the  assent  of  six  thousand  citizens,  who 
were  to  vote  secretly^',  which,  in  some  mea- 
wxe,  operated  as  a  revival  of  ostracism.  But  the 
jchief  of  these  restorative  laws  was  that  of  Diodes, 
which  appears  to  have  been  passed  the  year  after 
the  archonship  of  Euclid '%  declaring  that  all  the 
laws  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Euclid,  which  had 
not  been  framed  by  the  oligarchs,  and  in  the  next 
place,  those  of  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  should 
have  effect  without  exception;  but  that  those  passed 
subsequently  to  that  period  were  only  to  commence 
operation  from  the  day  of  their  enactment,  unless  a 
particular  day  should  have  been  specified  for  that 
purpose  **.  However,  the  orators  no  less  frequently 
call  all  the  ordinances  of  the  new  democracy  So- 
lon's laws,  than  they  omit  the  words  "from  the 
archonship  of  Euclid." 

Nicomachus,  who  had  already  been  a  kind  of 
archive-keeper  before  the  government  of  the  Thir- 
ty^, was  appointed  Antigrapheus  of  the  Solonic, 


»  Andoc.  47  ;  conf.  Lycurg.  in  Leoc^.  225. 

**  Andoc.  ubi  sup.  42.  ••  Andoc.  ubi  sup. 

»  Petit  V.  d.  Alt.  Ges.  p.  196.  ed.  Wessel. 

"  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  713 ;  conf.  Meier  d«  Bon.  Damn.  71.  n.  233. 

**  Ly&ias  adv.  Nicomach.  847. 
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Draconic,  and  other  laws  of  the  new  democracy  ^. 
He  was  also  instructed  by  the  state  formally  to 
introduce  the  Ionian  alphabet  ^,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  render  general,  by  using  it  in  drawing  up 
the  laws.  Nicomachus  was  allowed  four  months 
to  perform  his  task,  but  took  six  years  to  com- 
plete it  ^ ,  and  was  accused  of  various  falsifica- 
tions, particularly  by  inserting  several  expensive 
hoUdays  ^  in  the  table  of  festivals. 

What  effect  these  organic  changes,  in  which  the 
foundations  of  the  constitution  had  been  laid  anew, 
produced  upon  the  public  system  in  Athens  during 
the  ensuing  period,  cannot,  from  the  defectiveness  of 
our  sources,  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Lysias  and  Andocides  only  stand,  as  it  were, upon  the 
threshold.  Xenophon,  in  treating  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, was  not  disposed  to  say  much  of  the  interior  of 
Athens ;  the  treatise  on  the  republic  of  the  Athe- 
nians relates  to  this  period  of  history,  it  is  true, 
but  its  contents  are  still  more  suspicious  than  the 
name  of  its  author;  whilst  the  insipid  Diodorus 
had  neither  perspicacity  nor  vigour  enough  to 
delineate  a  political  system.  The  state  of  public 
affairs  till  the  commencement  of  Philip's  career, 
during  which  interval  Athens  did  not,  even  in  its 
external  relations,  occupy  a  prominent  position, 
may  be  characterized  upon  the  whole  as  fluctuating 
between  good  and  evil ;  the  revival  of  democracy 
did  not  restore  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
national  character ;  the  few  noble-minded  citizens 
who  had  escaped  the  corruption  of  the  age  and 

^  Lysias  obi  sop.  837,  sqq. 

^  S«e  citat.  ap.  Taylor,  Vit.  Lys,  p.  141  ;  besides  which,  compare  Soidas, 
Tauiaty  6  dfjfioC'  **  Lys.  adv.  Nicom.  864. 

*  Lys.  adv.  Nicom.  839.  854. 
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rose  superior  to  the  vices  of  the  multitude^  endear 
voured  to  arrest  the  career  of  demoralization^  but 
in  vain,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  PhiKp's  age,  we 
behold  Athens  fast  sinking  into  moral  and  political 
extinction.  Exact  particulars  of  this  interval  can 
only  be  collected  from  the  actual  changes  which 
were  effected  in  the  constitution ;  but  the  following 
period  presents  ampler  materials  for  a  survey  of 
political  life  in  all  its  bearings. 

PERSONAL  RANK. 

In  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  variety 
of  base  ingredients  had  been  mixed  up  with  the 
citizenship.  One  of  the  earliest  laws  during  the 
archonship  of  Euclid,  was  that  proposed  by  Aristo- 
phon,  the  Azenian,  whereby  all  persons  not  born  of 
a  female  citizen  ^  were  declared  illegitimate,  in 
pursuance  of  which  Aristophon  himself  was  after- 
wards prosecuted  as  the  father  of  spurious  citizens. 
It  is  probable  that  the  genuine  citizens  were  not 
very  numerous;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pride  of  Autochthony  was  common  to  all  whose 
families  had  held  the  citizenship  for  three. genera- 
tions (ix  rpiyovlai).  One  description  of  new  citi- 
zens were  still  called  Plataeans^^  This  is  certain, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  demolished  Plataeae,  for 
some  time  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  resided 
in  Athens,  whither  they  had  probably  fled  upon 
the  capture  of  their  own  city  by  Scione,  or  after 
their  fruitless  attempts  to  rebuild  it.  The  speech 
of  Lysias  against  Pancleon  contains  several  parti- 
culars, which  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the 

*>  Athen.  13.  577.  B. ;  conf.  Meier  de  Bod.  Damn,  72. 
^»  Conf.  §  64.  n.  16, 
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footing  upon  which  the  Platseans  in  Athens  stood  ^. 
After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  when  they  had  re- 
built and  repeopled  their  city,  they  doubtless  con- 
tinued in  the  relation  of  Isopoliteia  until  their 
second  expulsion  took  place,  when  they  once  more 
found  a  refuge  and  citizenship  in  Athens^.  This 
relation  afterwards  caused  the  words, ''  a  citizenship 
like  that  of  the  Plataeans,"  to  be  used  in  a  larger, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  inaccurate  sense, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  position  of  the 
Cserites  in  Rome  gave  rise  to  Caeritic  law  in  a  more 
general  sense.  Anaxandrides,  a  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy**,  complains  that  slaves  still  continued  to  ob^ 
tain  the  citizenship  surreptitiously.  Cleruchise  still 
subsisted**,  but  for  a  short  time  only,  as  upon  the 
new  alliance  between  the  sea-states  and  Athens,  Ol. 
100.  4  ;  377.  B.  C,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that 
no  Athenian  should  till  land  without  Attica*^  (that  is 
to  say,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Cleruchus) ;  still  the  in- 
habitants of  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyros,  con- 
tinued to  be  looked  upon  as  Athenian  citizens ;  this 
was  also  the  case  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

With  regard  to  the  higher  orders,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  after  the  bitter  experience  which 
the  demus  had  had  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ohgarchs,  a 
feelingof jealousy  was  harboiured  against  all,  who  were 
distinguished  by  birth,  property,  or  military  honour, 
whilst  the  safety  of  the  last  imperatively  demanded 
that  they  should  remove  all  cause  for  suspicion,  by 
placing  themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a 

**  Lys.  728—738.  The  Platasans  assembled  on  the  first  of  every  month  by 
the  greefi  cheeie,  p.  731. 

**  Diodonis  inaccurately  says,  15.  46,  r^c  iffoiroXiTiiac  tTvxov;  conf. 
Meier  de  Bon.  n.  165.  166. 

«  Athen.  6.  263.  C.  **  Diodor.  15. 23. 

*•  — fttl^iva  rwv  *A9rivai(ifv  ynopyilv  igTbt  r^c  'Arriic^c,  Diodor.  18.129. 
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level  with  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Hence  examples 
of  cabals  on  the  part  of  the  oligarchs^  and  disturb- 
ances proceeding  from  the  jealousy  of  the  multitude, 
are  much  rarer  than  before.  The  privileges  of  the 
family^nobility  continued  to  be  annexed  to  the 
priesthoods  tUl  the  latest  ages  of  the  republic.  But 
in  civil  life,  no  other  distinction  of  classes  was  re^ 
cognised  than  that,  which  was  based  upon  the  priu!- 
ciple  of  the  census.  The  loss  of  the  sovere^ty  of 
the  sea  was  followed  by  general  poverty,  and  the 
above-mentioned  proposal  of  Phormisius  proves,  that 
not  only  many  thousands  of  citizens  were  wholly 
destitute  of  landed  property,  but  that  most  of  their 
other  resources  were  also  exhausted.  The  valua- 
tion of  Solon,  which  must  have  become  inoperative 
as  soon  as  a  period  of  prosperity,  power,  and  opulence 
arrived,  could  not  be  revived  upon  the  return  of 
poverty  and  indigence,  for  the  necessities  and  de- 
mands of  the  age,  and  the  relative  value  of  money, 
had  become  widely  different ;  under  the  archonship 
of  EucKd,  though  not  expressly  abolished,  his  valua- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  been  restored,  but  his 
distribution  of  the  classes  was  not  suppressed  *^ 
A  new  valuation  was  introduced  by  Nausinicus, 
OL  100.  3 ;  378.  B.  C,  who,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
pointed Symmoriae  *®.  But  its  chief  operation  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  fiscal  matters ;  its  influ- 
ence on  civil  rank  was  probably  very  slight.  The 
lower  orders  still  retained  the  right  of  eligibility 
to  the  archonship  ^,  which  had  been  conceded  to 
them  by  Aristides,  and  the  notion  of  freedom  and 
equahty   constantly   assumed   greater  latitude    of 

^'  Conf.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  42,  sqq. 

**  See  Bockh,  2. 50,  sqq.  «  Lys.  de  Impot.  749. 
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meaning.  But  in  proportion  as  the  distinctions 
which  birth  and  the  census  had  formerly  conferred 
fell  into  neglect,  extraordinary  testimonies  of  re- 
spect, crowns,  statues  ^,  etc.,  grew  more  frequent ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Atimia  became  more  common. 

The  condition  of  the  Metoeci,  Isoteles,  and  slaves, 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  change.  The  inso- 
lence of  the  last  is  censured  by  the  author  of  the 
work  on  the  Republic  of  the  Athenians  ^^ 

THE  DEMUS  AS  THE  LEGISLATIVE  AND 
EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

The  pay  for  attending  the  popular  assembly  was 
raised  by  Agyrrhius  to  three  obols  ^*  in  Olymp. 
96.  3  ;  394.  B.  C,  a  sure  pledge  that  the  meetings 
would  neither  be  rare  nor  thinly  attended.  But 
this  neither  served  to  ennoble  the  hearts  nor  to 
expand  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  The  assembly 
had  ceased  to  be  the  stage  on  which  the  most 
enlightened  and  the  bravest  men  in  the  state 
sought  to  display  their  virtues  and  their  wis- 
dom ;  the  turmoil  of  the  crowd  grew  irksome  to 
many  of  them,  who  satisfied  their  political  cravings 
in  the  retirement  of  private  life,  by  soaring  into 
the  regions  of  speculation,  by  meditating  on  states 
and  laws,  and  dedicating  themselves  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  abstract  theories ;  or  who  quitted  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  pursued  the  stirring  career  of 
arms,  and  found  a  home  among  the  mingled  hordes 
of  the  camp.     This  accelerated  the  corruption  of 

^  See  above,  §  56.  n.  38.    On  the  presentation  with  a  crown,  see  in  parti- 
cular Taylor's  Introduct.  to  Demosthenes  de  Corond. 
*'  Xenoph.  (?)  1.10. 
*^  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  247  j  Schbmann,  de  Comit.  65,  sqq. 
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the  multitude.     Whilst  it  is  the  object  of  wisdom 
to  impart  stability  to  civil  and  domestic  life,  and 
the  law  of  the  state  must  be  pronounced  her  noblest 
monument,  the  antagonist  principle  is  beheld  in  the 
restless,  ever-varying  spirit  of  popular  caprice.    The 
latter  predominated  in  Athens.     The  checks  upon 
its  excesses  provided  by  the  laws  were  too  weak ; 
the  operations  of  the  Bule  were  greatly  restricted, 
the  probuleuma  often  being  altogether  omitted  " ; 
and  though  the  psephism  of  Tisamenus  empowered 
the  Areopagus  to  watch  over  the  laws  ^,  that  body 
seems  rarely  to  have  intervened  with  energy  and 
effect^.     The  regulation  for  the  annual    Nomo- 
thesia  still  remained  in  force  ^,  and  that  forma- 
lity was  seldom  dispensed  with  in  the  enactment 
of  regular  laws;   but  the  psephisms   of  the  po- 
pular assembly   multiplied  to  such  an   extent  as 
to  endanger  the  laws,   and   through    the    accu- 
mulation of  ordinances  it  became  more  difficult 
to  inspect  them,  and  this   alone  sufficed  to  pro- 
mote the  decline   of  the   annual    Nomothesia*^ 
That  the  tribunals  still  laboured  under  their  old 
defects  may  be  gathered  from  occasional  hints*, 
but  in   the  age   of  Philip  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  such  was  the  fact.     The  business  of  the 
law  courts  had  assumed  a  new  aspect,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  naval  empire,  and  the  diminution  of  litiga- 

^  Comp.  TitUnann,  Griech.  SUatov.  144.  177.  178. 

*♦  Aodoc.  de  Myster.  40. 

^  Conf.  Schomann,  de  Corait.  268,  sqq.  In  the  age  of  Philip  these  abuses 
had  attained  their  acme. 

^  Andoc.  de  Myster.  40,  and  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  708. 

'^  Schomann,  de  Comit.  272,  thinks  that  extraordinary  Nomothete  were 
likewise  chosen.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  either  for  or  against  this 
opinion. 

^*  Aristoph.  Plut.  1166,  animadverts  upon  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  a 
man,  who  obtained  letters  for  several  courts. 
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tion,  which  was  a  consequence  of  it.  This^  how* 
ever^  did  not  lessen  the  inclination  of  the  Atlieniaiis 
for  acting  in  the  capacity  of  judges^  to  which  they 
continued  to  devote  the  same  assiduity  as  before. 
But  having  no  interests  of  magnitude  and  imp(Mrt* 
ance  to  engage  their  attention,  their  love  of  in- 
trigue and  chicane  manifested  itself  in  a  narrower 
sphere,  viz.,  in  cabals  against  their  fellow«citizens, 
quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  etc. ;  while  with  a 
dereliction  of  aU  greatness  and  dignity  they  occupied 
themselves  in  investigating  the  most  worthless  aad 
insignificant  matters^.  But  their  cruelty  was  as 
great  as  ever ;  judicial  murders  were  frequent,  and 
the  execution  of  Socrates  shows  the  avidity  of  the 
Adienians  for  capital  prosecutions.  And  yet  this 
resulted  less  from  the  moral  depravation  of  the 
demus  and  its  estrangement  from  the  principles  of 
law  and  justice,  than  from  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  sycophants.  After  the  death  of  Socrates, 
the  Athenians  felt  the  bitterest  remorse  for  their 
conduct;  the  Palsestras  and  Gymnasia  were  closed, 
several  of  his  accusers  expelled,  and  Meletus  put  to 
death  <^. 

THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Those  magistracies  were  restored  which  had 
existed  under  the  last  democracy;  the  offices 
of  the  Hellenotamiae,  Episcopi,  and  others  which 
had  been  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
naval  empire  ^^  ceased.  The  influence  of  the 
magistrates  became  daily  more  confined  in  con- 


••  Conf.  §  64.  n.  63.  »  Diog.  Lacrt.  2.  43. 

**  ^poifpgLpxoQ,  the  ooannaiidant  of  the  Athenian  garrison,  Intcript.  ap. 
Bockh.  Thei.  p.  110. 
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sequence  of  the  inclinatioD  of  the  people  at 
large  to  interfere  in  every  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration^ their  jealous  watch  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  superiors^  and  the  ingratitude  with 
which  they  repaid  their  services.  The  obser- 
vation of  Nicias^,  that  when  an  enterprise  mis- 
carried the  blame  was  laid  upon  the  few^  but  when 
it  succeeded  the  people  claimed  all  the  merit  ^% 
is  still  more  adapted  to  this  period  than  to  the 
age  in  which  it  was  made.  Ostracism  was  no 
longer  customary,  but  the  sycophancy  of  the  law 
courts  increased  to  a  fearful  extent  The  demus 
turned  its  rage  against  itself,  and  successively  de- 
prived itself  of  every  prop  and  support ;  envy  was 
more  powerful  than  the  sense  of  fevoinrs  received^; 
and  the  Athenians,  in  the  words  of  Isocrates,  were 
more  willing  to  hear  praise  bestowed  on  persons 
with  whose  very  names  they  were  unacqtiainted, 
than  upon  such  as  had  done  them  real  benefits  ^. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  demus  upon  the  whole 
was  still  capable  of  choosing  able  men  to  fill  public 
offices,  and  especially  that  of  Strategus,  we  find 
that  many  of  those  whom  it  had  chosen,  and  who 
were  well  qualified  for  the  posts  they  held, 
such  as  IpWcrates,  Timotheus,  and  Chabrias,  were 
afterwards  prosecuted  criminally.  Upon  the  same 
principle  the  Rhetors,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
Philip's  career,  succeeded  in  ridding  themselves  of 
Timotheus  and  Iphicrates.  This  period  likewise 
presents  examples  of  outrages  perpetrated  against 
commanders  under  the  form  of  law,  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  after  the  battle />flF  the  Arginusae ; 

•«  Thucyd.  7.  14.  «  Xenoph.  Repub.  Ath.  2. 17. 

^  Demosth.  Epist.  1481.  ^  Isocrat.  E^ag.  306. 
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the  Athenians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  Thebes 
and  afraid  of  Sparta^  the  generals  who  had  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  former  with  the  concurrence 
and  consent  of  the  people  were  publicly  impeached^ 
when  one  of  them  was  put  to  death  and  the  other 
banished  ^ ;  but  the  conduct  of  Iphicrates  in  bring- 
ing soldiers  into  the  court  who  significantly  put 
their  hands  to  their  swords,  would  not  have  passed 
unpunished  in  an  earlier  age  ^. 

THE  DEMAGOGY. 

The  opposition  alluded  to  above  *  between  the 
legally  constituted  magistrates  and  those  non* 
official  and  irregular  agents  who  wrought  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  existed  as  before,  while  the 
line  of  distinction  from  day  to  day  grew  broader, 
between  the  brave  men  who  wielded  their  swords 
in  defence  of  their  country  abroad,  as  Strategi, 
and  the  heroes  of  those  bloodless  battles  in  which 
words  were  the  weapons  of  warfare,  so  that  civil 
administration  (yroXiTeveadcu)  and  military  com- 
mand (aTpanryelv)  were  formally  opposed  to  each 
other.  That  there  were  some  exceptions  may 
easily  be  supposed.  Some  of  the  distinguished 
Strategi  were  not  deficient  in  the  talents  of  the 
demagogue;  a  portion  of  these  issued  from  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  as  Chabrias  and  Pho- 
cion  from  the  Academy  ^ ;  Timotheus  from  the 
school  of  Isocrates^^  etc.  Iphicrates,  too,  who 
ordered  Lysias  to  write  a  speech  for  him^^  and 

•  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  19.  ^  Polyaen.  3.  9.  16 ;  3.  9.  29. 
••  See  tection  64. 

•  Plat.  Colot  10.  629.  Concerning  the  aptness  of  Timotheus  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Academy,  conf.  .^lian,  V.  H.  2.  10.  18  ;  Plut.  Symp.  8.  734; 
Athen.  10.  419.  C. 

w  Ps.  Plat.  Vit.  Dec.  Orator.  9.  330.  "  Ps.  Plut.  ubi  sup.  326. 
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was  ridiculed  j:for  practising  oratory  ^^  frequently 
made  pointed  and  witty  remarks^  and  was  not 
destitute  of  a  certain  vigorous  energy  of  expres- 
sion ^^.  But  none  of  the  great  commanders  swayed 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  as  Themistocles 
and  Cimon  had  once  done;  the  latter  obtained 
riches  by  their  victories,  and  as  long  as  there  was 
a  prospect  of  gain,  the  people  readily  lent  them- 
selves to  their  purposes ;  but  though  they  had 
ceased  to  be  warlike,  they  were  as  avaricious  as 
before.  None  of  the  generals  of  this  age  succeeded 
in  replenishing  the  exhausted  coffers  of  the  state, 
and  from  this  fact  alone,  we  may  infer  that  their 
interference  in  the  civil  administration  was  not  of 
much  importance.  Iphicrates  would  almost  ap- 
pear to  have  been  jesting,  when  he  recommended 
a  tax  to  be  levied  on  those  persons,  whose  houses 
projected  too  far  into  the  streets^*.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Poristae,  who  obtained  riches  for 
the  demus,  prevailed  over  that  of  the  military 
commanders,  who  required  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  very  rarely,  Uke  Timo- 
theus  ^^  understood  or  practised  the  art  of  carrying 
on  war  by  means  of  war  itself,  without  entaiUng 
expenses  upon  the  state.  When  the  insolence 
and  profligacy  of  the  demus  had  at  length  exceeded 
all  bounds,  a  noisy  declaiiner  like  Chares  had  more 
influence  than  well-tried  heroes  like  Iphicrates,  etc. 
The  demagogy  presents  no  trace  of  that  opposi- 
tion of  poUtical  principles  and  opinions  which  had 
existed  in  the  earlier  age,  or  of  an   aristocratic 

'•  Plot  Prscept.  Reipnb.  GereDd.  9. 238. 

7*  Ibid.  9.  199;  Demosth.  in  Timoth.  1287.  6.  Conf.  Wyttenb.  ad  Plut 
1093  ;  Ruhnk.  H.  Or.  Or.  LVII. 
'*  Poljsn.  3.  9.  30.  '»  See  Bockh,  Pub.  Ecoa.  1.  316. 
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and  democratic  party ;  nor  are  there  any  grounds 
for  the  opinion,  that  because  Iphicrates  was  of 
humble  origin,  he  was  therefore  the  opponent  of 
Conon's  son  Timotheus'^  The  so-csJled  Laco- 
nistsB  indeed  still  existed,  but  they  were  mere 
feshionable  coxcombs".  The  eflForts  of  Athens  to 
maintain  her  position  as  the  third  power  of  Greece, 
prepared  to  decide  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  by 
her  mediation  or  active  co-operation,  and  her 
jealousy  of  Thebes  induced  her  several  times  to 
ally  herself  with  Sparta;  but  this  was  very  fer 
from  being  attended  by  the  introduction  of  Spartan 
manners  or  discipline.  But  though  there  was  no 
longer  any  division  of  parties  as  before,  every  thing 
was  effected  by  riotous  assemblages  of  the  people. 
The  mob  obeyed  the  call  of  the  demagogues  and 
sycophants,  and  then  denounced  all  who  were 
opposed  to  them  as  oligarchs  and  Laconistae  ^®. 
Less  injurious,  though  not  less  depraved,  were  the 
associations  which  may  be  compared  to  the  clubs 
of  the  present  day,  and  which  transferred  the 
frivolous  jests  and  railleries  of  Bacchus  and  Comus 
into  the  serious  business  of  political  life.  Finally, 
it  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Rhetors  did 
not  form  an  exclusive  body  ^^  nor  was  it  in  a  joint 
capacity  that  they  attained  their  actual  importance; 
but  vicious  indeed  must  have  been  that  state  of 
society,  in  which  oratory  had  power  enough  to 
cause  those  who  possessed  it,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  order  of  citizens. 


^  Demosth.  in  Hmoth.  1 187.  5. 

^  See,  concerning  them,  above,  $  64.  n.  25 ;  Plut.  Gorg.  615,  £. ;  Protag. 
342,  and IHeindorf.  ibid.;  Demosth.  de  Coron&,  1267;  Plut.  Phoc.  10; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  84. 

f  Isocrat.  de  Antidos,  600.  w  Vol.  i.  374.  375. 
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THE  DEMAGOGUES  SINGLY. 

The  depravation  of  the  people  and  that  of  their 
leaders  did  not  keep  pace  with  one  another;  the 
former  by  far  outstripped  the  latter.  There  is  no 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  demagogues  grew 
more  corrupt  with  every  generation  ^ ;  the  period 
under  consideration  presents  some  triumphant  ex- 
amples of  the  contrary. 

Thrasybulus  and  Archinus  were  pre-eminently 
the  restorers  of  democracy  by  boldly  making  head 
against  the  oligarchs.  The  conduct  of  the  former, 
both  before  and  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid, 
was  far  from  being  irreproachable  ®^ ;  but  his  dema- 
gogy, upon  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  com- 
mands unqualified  admiration.  He  afterwards  de- 
dicated his  life  to  the  career  of  arms,  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  his  country  in  the  naval  wars  ^, 
revived  democracy  in  Thasus  ^,  Byzantium  ®*,  etc., 
and  lost  his  life  at  Aspendus  in  Cilicia,  Olymp. 
97-  3 ;  390.  B.  C.«*.  The  merits  of  Archinus,  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  popular  government, 
were  eclipsed  by  those  of  Thrasybulus ;  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  military  talents,  but 
was  more  exclusively  connected  with  the  internal 
administration  than  Thrasybulus  •^.  Numerous  ac- 
counts in  the  ancient  writers  attest  his  activity  and  in- 
fluence.   The  proposition  for  the  amnesty  emanated 


*^  e.  g.  Heyne,  Ormsc.  4.  402  :  deteriores  in  dies  detenoribus  loco  cedere. 

"  Lynas  adv.  Ergocl.  B19,  sqq.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8. 25>-30. 

">  Demosth.  in  Lept.  474. 26 ;  AmUd.  Panath.  112,  ed.  Jebb. 

^  Xenoph.  ubi  sup.  ^  Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

^  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  742.  25,  sqq. :  "iitvpiavidris,  6  *Apxivov  vUct  tov 
saraXapivTog  ^vX^v  Koi  furd  yc  ToiiQ  9eoi>Q  alTuardrov  ivroc  rifc  Ka96^ov 
Ttfl  SriiKfi,  Kai  d\Ka  troXXd  cat  KoXd  rrciroXiTtVfiivov  xai  l(rrpayi|c6roit 
TfoWdKig,    ConC  Dinarch.  in  Demosth.  54. 

A  a  2 
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no  less  from  him  than  irom  Thrasybulns®' ;  he 
caused  the  introduction  of  the  Ionian  alphabet " ; 
and  much  of  the  Panegyric  of  Isocrates  is  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  funeral  oration  de- 
livered by  him®^.  When  Thrasybulus  infringed 
the  law,  by  proposing  to  crown  one  of  his  com- 
panions, he  was  accused  by  Archinus  ^. 

We  may  also  class  together  Aristophon,  the 
Azenian  QA^rfvievsi),  and  Cephalus,  the  old  (o  vet- 
TMiof^^  or  Colyttian^,  who  at  the  end  of  their 
active  career  contested  the  palm  of  merit  ^\  The 
character  of  Aristophon,  however,  would  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  his  rival.  In  the  restless 
and  unceasing  activity  of  a  political  life  of  nearly 
seventy  years  in  duration^,  he  was  perhaps  his 
superior,  but  his  activity  lacked  the  integrity  of  real 
patriotism*  When  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  he  had 
been  sent  by  that  body  as  their  envoy  to  Sparta  ^, 
and  upon  the  restoration  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ment, he  introduced  the  law  respecting  spurious 
citizens,  the  provisions  of  which  he  himself  in- 
fringed ;  in  his  contest  with  Cephalus  he  boasted 
that  he  had  been  prosecuted  seventy-five  times  for 
unconstitutional  measures  ^ ;  and  the  fact  that  his 
authority  sustained  no  diminution  in  consequence  of 
these  numerous  accusations,  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  he  must  have  employed  his  tongue  with  great 

"  ^scbio.  de  Fait.  Legat.  338.  **  Suid.,  Xoftlvv  6  ^^/mc. 

••  Phot.  Myriobl.  Cod.  CCXL.    Comp.  Plat.  Menez.  234. 

^  iEachin.  in  Ctesiph.  584. 

"  .£ftchio.  ubi  tup.  583  :  6  iraXcuhQ  UtXvoQ,  6  ioK*iv  inftoTiKt^etrog 
ytyovivM.  Neither  Cephalus,  the  father  of  Lytiat,  nor  Lyuas  hiintelf  was  a 
citizeD.  Concerning  this  Chains,  as  well  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  conf. 
Taylor,  Vit.  L;^s.  103,  sqq. 

^  Dinarch.  in  Demostb.  54.  ^  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  683. 

^  His  embassy  to  Sparta  falls  in  the  year  411,  his  impeachment  of  Timo- 
thens  about  the  year  3M« 

^  Thttcyd.  8.  86.  ••  iEschin.  ubi  sup. 
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ingenuity  and  skill  to  extricate  himself  from  so  many 
dilemmas ;  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Olymp.  106.  3 ; 
354.  B.  C,  he  and  Chares  accused  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus  ^,  and  caused  the  latter  to  retire  from  his 
native  city  which  was,  indeed,  unworthy  of  him.  He 
supported  the  motion  of  Leptines  ^.  In  his  foreign 
policy  he  belonged  to  the  Boeotian  party  ^.  A 
second  Aristophon,  the  Colyttian  (jKoXurrcvy)  ***, 
was  partly  contemporary  with  him  and  partly  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  ;  he  was  likewise  an  influential 
demagogue,  and  is  not  always  accurately  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  the  ancient  writers  ^^\ 
Cephalus,  an  eminent  rhetorician,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  composer  of  prooemia  and  epilogues*^, 
was  by  far  more  renowned  than  Aristophon ;  all 
writers  are  unanimous  in  his  praise;  but  perhaps 
the  most  honourable  testimony  to  his  character  is, 
that  in  his  contest  with  Aristophon,  he  could  with 
truth  affirm  that  he  had  never  once  been  prose- 
cuted for  illegal  measures  ^^\   He  likewise  belonged 

^  Dinarch.  in  Philocl.  100;  Inocrat.  de  Antidos.  75.  Orella;  conf.  Diod. 
16.  21 ;  Coro.  Nep.  Tim.  3 ;  Polysn.  3.  9.  29.  Timothens  said  to  him : 
f  ucavbv  oifdkv,  dXXd  rovrtfiff  aloxpi>v  ohSkv*     JBlian*  V.  H.  14.  3. 

^  Demosth.  in  Lept.  501.  24. 

^  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  532 :  irXfttfroy  xp6vov  nfjv  rov  pouartdi^Hv  iiiro' 
fidvac  alriav, 

*^  He  is  only  that  designated  once»  Demosth.  de  Coron.  250. 18  ;  Reiske 
in  the  Ind.  Hist,  entertains  doubts  on  the  subject,  because  he  is  called  Proedros 
in  the  prytaoy  of  Hippothoontis,  but  as  a  Colyttian,  belonged  to  Aiantis. 
.But  that  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  discovery  which  has  since  been  made  of 
the  difference  between  the  Proedri  eontribules  and  non  eontribulet.  See 
Schbm.  ComiL  83,  sqq.;  conf.  Bockh,  Thes.  Inscr.  p.  130.  143.  In  the 
inscription,  ibid.  p.  129,  perhaps  the  Colyttian  himself  is  referred  to. 

'^^  iEschines  seems  to  have  been  his  clerk,  (Vit.  Anon.)  ^sch.  p.  1<K 
But  the  passage,  Ps.  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orator.  9.  358 :  *Apt(yro^&trros  o  UStf 
r^v  irpoftrafiiav  did  y^pac  Kara\iir6vToc  Kal  jfoprjybc  iysvtro  (i  AtiftoiT' 
BBvrjc)^  must  be  referred  to  the  Azenian,  not  (with  Ruhnkeo,  Hist.  Or.  Or. 
XLIV.)  to  the  Colyttian.  Hyperides  said  of  his  power  (Schol.  Plat,  apud 
Kuhok.  Hist.  Or.  Gr.  XLVI.) :  dlh  ydp  abrt}  Ssdofuvriv  aiitav  xai  Trpdrrtiv 
Kai  ypd^tiv  5  ti  dv  ififipaxv  /3ovXi|rai.  See  the  passages  of  the  orators 
Append,  viii. 

»w  Suid.  Kc^Xoc. 

^^  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  583 :  conf.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  Dinarch.  iiv 
Demosth.  30. 
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to  the  Boeotian  party ;  in  Olymp.  lOO,  2 ;  379. 
B.  C,  he  drew  up  the  psephism  for  sending  suc- 
cours to  Thebes  ^^ ;  and  appeared  as  the  enemy  of 
Sparta  as  early  as  Olymp.  96.  1 ;  965.  B.  C,  when 
he  was  bribed  by  the  Persians  ^^. 

Amongst  the  democratic  refugees  at  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  was  Epicrates*^,  whose  character 
both  in  youth  and  age  was  tainted  with  dishonesty. 
When  Sakesphorus  he  is  mentioned  amongst  the 
fops  of  that  age  ^^ ;  as  an  Antilacon  he  received 
some  of  the  Persian  money  of  Timocrates  ^**,  and 
obtained  a  still  richer  harvest  on  his  embassy  to 
the  great  king  ^^ ;  correspondent  to  his  readiness 
to  receive  a  bribe  was  the  effrontery,  with  which 
he  boasted  to  the  people  of  the  advantages  attend- 
ing such  missions  ;  notwithstanding  the  feyourable 
manner  in  which  they  received  his  proposition^*® 
for  appointing  poor  citizens,  instead  of  the  Archons, 
ambassadors  to  the  great  king,  he  could  not  pass 
his  accounts,  and  fearing  to  be  condemned  to  death 
for  peculation  during  his  embassy,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  and  died  in  exile  "\  Still  more  dishonest  was 
the  successor  of  Thrasybulus  in  the  command  of 
the  navy  ^*%  the  Poristes  Agyrrhius  "',  of  whom  not 
a  single  praiseworthy  action  has  been  recorded  "*. 

104  Dioarcb.  in  Demosth.  31.  See  a  ^position  which  he  made  respecting 
the  Parian  Pbanociitas,  who  had  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Naxos,  01. 
101.  1,  in  the  Inscnpt.  Bbckh,  Thes.  Inscrip.  p.  123. 

*"*  Pauian.  3.  9.  5 ;  comp.  above.  §  68.  n.  39. 

»o«  Deroosth.  de  Fals.  Legat  430.  4.  6 :  Avrjp  —  (rirovSatoc  Kai  iroXXd 
Xp*i<Tifioc  TJ  ttSXh,  Kai  rdv  Ik  Tleipau^  Karayaydwutv  rby  Sijfiov,  gal 
iXXiOQ  dijftoTtKog. 

»^  See  above,  §  64.  n.  84.  »<»  Pausan.  3.  9.  6. 

»«»  Plut.  Pelop.  30 ;  conf.  Hegetander  ap.  Ath.  6.  251.  B. 

>»o  Plut.  ubi  sup. :  kykXaffiv  6  ^^/loc* 

"1  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Legat.  430. 2.  3. 

i'>  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  31  ;  Diod.  14.  99. 
,"'  See  concerning  him,  Bbckh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  246. 

"*  The  praise  of  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  742.  17.  18  :  —  dvSpa  xpn^^v  ««i 
iflfJLOTuc^  Kai  -jrtpi  rb  irX^Ooc  rb  vfikrepov  iroXKA  aTroviatravTa — is  not 
wholly  impartial. 
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The  most  celebrated  amongst  the  orators  of 
that  age  was  Callistratus,  the  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna  "*,  joint  commander  with  Timotheus  and 
Ghabrias,  Olymp.  100, 4 ;  377.  B.  C.^^^  and  Archon, 
Olymp.  106.  2;  355.  B.  C. ;  he  was  afterwards 
twice  condemned  to  death  "^  and  each  time  escaped^ 
but  returning  at  length  without  permission  he  was 
executed"®.  He  was  the  friend  of  Iphicrates"^ 
and  appeared  with  him  as  the  accuser  of  Timo- 
theus^^. His  attentions  was  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  external  relations  of  th^  state  ;  he 
recommended  the  occupation  of  Thasus  ^*S  and  a 
short  time  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  endea- 
voured to  bring  about  a  peace  with  Sparta***, 
whither  he  went  as  ambassador  himsetf**^.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  troops  were  sent  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  who  afterwards  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea^.  His  pacific  dispositions  towards 
the  Thebans  are  attested  by  the  speech  which  he 
made,  when,  Olymp.  103.  3;  366.  B.  C,  Oropus 
had  been  wrested  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Eu- 
boean  Themison  with  the'  co-operation  of  Thebes  ^^, 
and  which  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
youthful  mind  of  Demosthenes  *^. 

Less  renowned  than  the  preceding,  and  some 
of  whom  are  only  known  to  us  by  name,  were :  Me- 
lanopus,  an  unworthy  antagonist  of  Callistratus  **^, 

"*  See  Ruhnk.  HUt.  Or.  Gr.  LVIII. ;  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  246. 

"«  Diod.  15.  29.  "7  Demosth.  in  Polycl.  1221.  18. 

"•  Lycurg.  in  Uocr.  198.  »'»  Xenopb.  Hell.  6.  2.  39. 

"»  Demosth.  in  Timoth.  118"/.  7.  "»  Zenob.  Prov.  4.  34. 

>««  Xeaoph.  6.  3.  10;  conf.  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  1353.  19. 

'^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  3.  3.  10.  ,  CoDcerning  his  meeting  with  Epaminondas 
there,  see  Dodwell»  Ann.  Xenoph.  a.  XXXIX.  and  Plut.  Praecept.  Reipub. 
Gerend.  9.  231.  '»*  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Neajr.  1353. 

'»  Diod.  15.  76  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  1,  where  see  Schneid. 

'«  Plut.  Demosth.  5  J  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  3.  13. 

'27  Plut.  Dem.  13. 
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from  whom,  however,  he  had  the  meanness  re- 
peatedly to  accept  money ^® ;  Leodamas,  the  Achar- 
nian,  the  accuser  of  Callistratus  ^^,  as  well  as  of 
Chabrias  *^,  and  himself  accused  by  Thrasybulus ; 
a  pupil  of  I  Socrates  "^  and  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  i^schines,  upon  which,  however,  we  can- 
not place  implicit  reliance,  a  more  powerfiil  orator 
than  Demosthenes,  to  whom  he  upon  the  whole 
preferred  him,  and  likewise  in  the  Theban  inter- 
est ^'* ;  Androtion,  the  scholar  of  Isocrates  ^", 
who  was  already  of  advanced  age  when  Diodorus 
accused  him  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes^**, 
Autocles  "*,  Cephisodotus,  Archedemus,  Callias  the 
Daduchus,  Thrasybulus  the  Colyttian*^,  Demos- 
tratus,  the  son  of  Aristophon,  Aristocles,  Lycan- 
thus  and  Deinias,  ('Epxi^evs),  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mentioned  as  having  belonged  to  the  embassy  which 
was  sent  to  Sparta  to  conclude  peace  ^^ ;  Auto- 
cles had  the  reputation  of  possessing  great  tact 
and  skill  ^^  ;  Cephisodotus  afterwards  drew  up  the 
terms  of  the  confederacy  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  ^^,  and  is,  Ol.  106.  2,  recorded  as  Syndicus 
at  the  proposal  of  laws  ^^ ;  Deinias  supported  the 
law  proposed  by  Leptines,  together  with  thp  Aze- 
nian  Aristophon,  Leodamas  and  Cephisodotus  ^*\ 


*»«  Plul.  ubi  sup.  »»  Aristot.  Rhet.  136.  ed.  Schwick. 

»»  Demostb.  in  Lept.  601. 

»«  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orator.  330.  »»  iEsch.  in  Ctcsiph.  531. 

>»  Suid.  'Av^poT,  i^  Demostb.  in  Androt.  613.  24. 

^^  Autocles  has  a  fleet  under  his  command,  Olymp.  103.  1.  see  Diod. 
15.71. 

»»  Dem.  in  Timocr.  742.  12;  JEschin.  in  Ctesipb.  531. 

>»  Xenopb.  Hell.  6.  3.  2. 

**•  Xenopb.  ubi  sup.  6.  3.  7  :  fi6Xa  ^ok&v  IniffTpn^^Q  tlvai  prjTutp, 

^^  Xenopb.  Hell.  7.  I.  12. 

>«  Dem.  in  LepL  601.  24.  See  the  proposal  of  Cephisodotus,  for  showing 
some  mark  of  respect  to  Straton  king  of  Sicfon,  in  return  for  a  present,  Inscript. 
Bbckh,  101—103;  Thes.  p.  126;  (Bipont,  101—103.) 

"<'  Demostb.  in  Lept.  601.  26. 
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2.  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THEBES  AND  ITS 
CONTEST  WITH  SPARTA. 

§  72.  Xenophon,  in  accordance  with  his  Spartan 
predilections^  entitles  the  government  of  Sparta, 
after  the   subjugation  of  Thebes,  well-constituted 
and  secure  * ;  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  show- 
ing, seven  men  managed  to   overtura  it*.     The 
capture  of  the  Cadmea,  through  its  consequences 
to  Sparta,  became,  according  to  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, a  Cadmean  victory.     Theban  fugitives  filled 
the   surrounding  towns  and  villages,  which  were 
no  less  ready  to  receive  them,  than  to  expel  their 
own  inhabitants.     Athens  especially  displayed  her 
hospitality  which  was  so  inexhaustible  a  theme  of 
panegyric  tp  the  orators,  and  Pelopidas  and  his 
friends  in  Athens  formed  the  project  of  hberating 
Thebes  from  the  yoke  of  the   oligarchs  and  of 
Sparta  ^     Pelopidas  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  noblest  families  in  Thebes*;  but  his  motives, 
in  the  glorious  conspiracy  which  he  headed,  were 
free  from  all  taint  of  aristocratic  pride  or  party- 
spirit.     Having  in  the  silence  of  the  night  attacked 
and  overpowered  the  profligate  Archias,  the  vio- 
lent Leontiades,  Hypates  and  Philip,  01.  100.  2 ; 
379.  B.  C,  he  was  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  asso- 
ciates, who  were  inspired  by  the  noblest  feelings  of 
courage  and  patriotism;   the   townsmen  assisted 
him  in  driving  the   Spartans  from  the  Cadmea, 


'  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  3.  27  :  wavrdirainv  ijiri  itaXa»c  Kal  &<r^aX6t  tf  Apx4 

'  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4. 1.  However,  there  were  forty -eight  conspirators  in 
all.    Plut  Pelop.  9. 

'  See  in  general,  besides  Xenophon,  Diodor.  and  Com.  Nep.,  Plut.  Pelop. 
and  de  Gen.  Socr. 

*  Plut.  Pelop.  8. 
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and  supplies  came  from  the  neighbouring  places 
in  Boeotia*.  In  Athens,  Cephalus  was  the  author 
of  the  decree  for  sending  succours  to  the  patriots  ^ 
Some  Theban  horsemen  intercepted  and  put  to 
flight  a  body  of  Plataeans,  who  were  marching  to 
the  relief  of  the 'citadel^.  The  garrison  of  the 
Cadmea  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  who  felt  no  inclination  to  expose  them- 
selves to  danger  to  maintain  her  supremacy,  and 
evacuated  the  citadel  without  waiting  till  they  were 
vigorously  attacked  ^  Flushed  with  success,  the 
conquerors  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  sacri- 
ficed numerous  victims  to  their  vengeance;  not 
even  the  children  of  the  Laconistae  were  spared  ^ 
and  an  amnesty  was  not  upon  the  whole  so  for- 
mally declared  as  in  Athens.  The  oligarchs  took 
refuge  in  Orchomenus,  whence  they  made  several 
fruiUess  efforts  to  effect  their  return  ^^ 

No  organic  changes  appear  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  constitution  of  Thebes  after  the  downfal  of 
the  oligarchy.  Certain  permanent  forms,  which  had 
not  even  been  abolished  by  the  oligarchs,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  incorporate  their  own  authority 
into  them,  now  resumed  all  their  former  importance, 
such  as  the  office  of  Polemarch  ^*,  etc. ;  but  the  de- 
mocratic character,  from  that  time  forth,  decidedly 
predominated.  The  liberators,  says  Xenophon,  strove 
to  satisfy  the  demus,  and  determined  to  die  for  the 
constitution,  rather  than  again  be  expelled  ^^  But 
the  personal  authority  of  those  high-minded  men. 


•  Diod.  15.  26.  •  Din.  adv.  Demostb.  31. 
7  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  10. 

•  Ibid.  5.  4.  11 ;  Plut.  Pelop.  13.  »  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  4.  12- 
•0  Diod.  15.  79.                                       "  See  $  69.  n.  95. 

IS  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  6. 
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Pelopidas^  Epaminondas^  Gorgidas,  Pammenes,  (ta 
whose  superintendence  Philip  of  Macedon  was  af- 
terwards entrusted*'),  Ismenias,  Mellon,  Charon, 
etc.,  by  no  means  superseded  the  constitution ;  but 
they  infused  into  it  another  spirit,  the  body  politic 
became  animated  by  a  new  soul,  and  this  chiefly 
contributed  to  regenerate  Thebes  **.  Military  in- 
stitutions, as  before,  formed  the  basis  of  the  public 
system ;  and,  as  in  Athens,  the  chief  dignity  con- 
nected with  them,  viz.  that  of  Polemarch,  or 
what  was  at  that  time  the  same  thing — the  Boeo- 
tarchy*^  greatly  prepondei-ated  in  the  internal 
administration.  The  sacred  band  (iepb?  \6x09) 
formed  by  Gorgidas  *^  consisted  of  three  hundred 
chosen  citizens,  and  was  supported  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large  *^  as  the  garrison  of  the  citadel ;  they 
who  composed  it  were  united  by  patriotism,  and 
like  the  men  of  Sparta  in  former  times,  by  the  love 
which  indissolubly  connected  individuals  *°.  They 
maintained  in  ftill  vigour  the  virtues  and  glory  of 
Thebes,  till  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  Nothhig 
certain  is  known  concerning  their  relation  to  the 
constitution.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  chiefly  attached  to  Gorgidas,  Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas,  etc.;  and  their  patriotism  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance,  that  notwithstanding 
the  Cadmea  was  in  their  power,  they  never  at- 


•»  Plot  Pelop.  26.    On  the  other  hand,  Diod.  16.  2,  names  Epaminondas. 

^*  Had  Lysis,  the  Pythagorean  of  Tarentum,  the  master  of  Epaminondas 
(Com.  Nep.  £p.  2),  a  great  share  in  the  political  elevation  of  Thebes  7 

»«  Schneid.  ad  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  2,  fVom  Dodwell.  'ApxovrfQ  occur, 
Xenoph.  7.  3.  5,  besides  the  PovXtj, 

»•  Pint,  Pelop.  18. 19  J  Polyaen.  26. 1  i  Xenoph.  7.  1.  19,  seems  to  refer 
to  them  when  he  ases  the  word  kiri\iKTotc» 

"  Pint.  Pelop.  18  :  —  1^  irSXic  oUriaiv  icai  ^Icurav  Iv  ry  ILa^fuiq,  trrpa- 
ToinhvoiikvoiQ  itapHy^*  '««  ^^  tovto  6  Ik  iroXiwg  XSxoQ  UciXovvro, 

«•  Plut.  Pelop.  18. 
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tempted  to  establish  a  dynasty.  Nor  was  this 
powerful  body  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
laws ;  there  was  also  a  party  against  them  headed 
by  Meneclidas^  who  himself  plotted  against  the 
constitution'^.  These,  possibly,  instigated  the 
proceedings  against  Epaminondas  ^,  the  issue  of 
which,  however,  reminds  us  of  the  triumph  of  the 
elder  Scipio  over  the  miworthy  party-cabals  of 
Cato  **.  But  we  are  informed  that  upon  another 
occasion,  in  order  to  mortify  Epaminondas,  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  mean  office  of  a  Tel* 
march^*.  A  Theban  legislator  called  Diagondas 
(Pagondas?)  abolished  all  nocturnal  festivals^; 
did  this  occur  at  this  period  ? 

The  rest  of  the  Boeotian  towns  had  become  in- 
dependent of  Thebes,  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas.  Orchomenus,  where  an 
equestrian  order  had  maintained  itself^*,  now  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  oligarchy  against  the  demo- 
cratic Thebes:  it  was  garrisoned  by  two  Spartan 
moras ^.  Plataeae  had  been  rebuilt;  its  aversion 
to  the  oligarchy  imposed  upon  it  by  Sparta  was, 
in  all  probability,  no  less  powerful  than  its  here- 
ditary hostility  to  Thebes ;  but  when  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  last  had  widened  the  breach 
between  that  state  and  Athens,  Plata98B  again  at- 
tached itself  to  Athens,  in  consequence  of  which^ 

«  Plut.  Pelop.  25. 

»  Corn.  Ncp.  Ep.  8.   See  the  otbcr  Citat.  Wy ttenb.  ad  Plut.  Apophtk.  1 1 14. 

«  Liv.  38.  60. 

^  Plut.  Prscept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  232 :  ^06v^  Kal  irphq  vppiv  ivo" 
itixOtiQ  TiXkapxoc,  wheie  we  mutt  probably  read  rkXfiapxoc,  from  rkX/ia 
a  puddle,  for  Plut.  describes  the  rcXeapvia  as  trtpi  rove  ffTevtoiro^c  ^it/3oXJ}c 
Kovpiiiw  Kal  ptvfidriiw  <iirorpoir^c  inifitXeidv  riva, 

«  Cicero  de  Ugg.  2.  15. 

••  Diod.  15.  79 :  to^q  rStv  'Opxoutviwv  ttrirtiQ  ovra^  rptaKOffiovc  seems 
to  refer  to  a  limited  number,  as  in  Elis,  Argos,  etc. 

»  Plut.  Pelop.  16. 
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three  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  01.  101. 
4 ;  373,  B.  C.  ^,  it  was  once  more  destroyed  by 
the  Thebans ;  whereupon  the  citizens  again  found 
an  asylum  in  Athens.  Thespiee  had  likewise  been 
governed  by  dynasts  under  the  protectorate  of 
Sparta^  and  had  risen  in  arms  upon  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  in  Thebes ''^;  its  aversion  to  that  state 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  community^  as  in 
PlatsBse^.  Orchomenus  was  compelled  to  yield; 
it  was  taken  in  Olymp.  104.  1 ;  364.  B.  C,  when 
the  men  were  slaughtered  and  the  women  and 
children  reduced  to  slavery  ^.  Thus  Thebes  ruled 
over  Boeotia  more  despotically  than  ever. 

During  the  long  and  severe  struggle  which 
Thebes  was  obliged  to  sustain  against  Sparta  for 
her  independence^  when  she  was  compelled  to  pro- 
claim democracy  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  con- 
federacy, the  nations  of  Greece  did  not,  as  formerly, 
divide  themselves  into  two  opposite  parties,  as  the 
respective  supporters  of  oligarchy  and  democracy ; 
but  Athens  was  induced  to  raise  the  democratic 
banner,  in  the  hope,  as  Sparta  had  ceased  to  be 
formidable,  of  securing  herself  against  Thebes, 
and  maintaining  such  a  position  as  would  enable 
her,  either  by  compact  or  by  force,  to  decide 
the  conflict  between  the  other  two  in  any 
manner  that  might  be  most  conducive  to  her  own 

"  Pautan.  9. 1,  ad  fin.  Diod.  15.  46,  who  fixes  this  under  the  archonship 
of  Socratides,  Olymp.  101.  3 ;  Xeooph.  Hell.  6.  3.  1. 

*f  Pint,  de  Gen.  Socrat.  8.  318,  where  it  b  stated  as  having  happened  three 
days  earlier. 

*  Diod.  15.  46.  iElian,  V.  H.  11.  6,  relates  a  story  of  an  adulterer  who 
was  led  bound  over  the  market-place,  when  his  friends  rescued  him,  and  many 
lives  were  lost.  Was  that  one  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  dynasts  of 
the  timel 

»  Diod.  15.  79.  Pans.  4.  27. 5;  9.  15.  2,  where  it  is  asserted  that  this 
transaction  took  place  during  the  absence  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  ezees« 
sively  indignant  upon  learning  it  -,  9,  35.  3.  Comp.  Miill.  Orchom.  419^421. 
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intere&t  Sparta  long  remained  insensible  to  the  ad« 
vantages^  which  were  to  be  derived  from  a  sincere 
reconciliation  with  Athens^  and  her  conduct  was^ 
marked  by  perfidy  and  deceit;  the  ill-concerted 
stratagem  of  Sphodrias  for  obtaining  possession 
of  the  Piraeus  miscarried^,  and  occasioned  a 
temporary  renewal  of  the  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Thebes,  01.  100.  3 ;  378.  B.  C.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  01.  100.  4,  the  former  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  maritime  states  to  enter  into  a  new 
confederacy.  This  object  was  chiefly  promoted 
by  Timotheus.  Even  before  the  attempt  of  Spho- 
drias upon  the  Piraeus,  Chios,  Mytilene,  Byzan- 
tium, and  Rhodes,  which  were  subject  to  the 
Spartan-Persiati  hegemony,  and  were  unable  to 
obtain  the  liberty  and  independence  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas^S  had  entered 
into  a  league  with  Atheqs  ** ;  in  a  short  time  the 
confederate  states  amounted  to  seventy-five".  It 
was  stipulated  that  the  Autonomia  of  all  should  be 
respected,  the  Athenians  possessing  the  hegemony; 
that  the  Synedrion  should  be  held  in  Athens,  and 
that  all  the  states,  whether  great  or  small,  should  have 
equal  votes  ^.  To  provide  against  the  establishment 
of  Athenian  Cleruchiae,  the  federal  law  above  alluded 
to  was  enacted,  whereby  every  Athenian  was  for- 
bidden to  hold  land  without  the  limits  of  Attica^.  < 
The  allies  of  Sparta,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Boeotian  war,  were  the  Arcadians,  Eleans, 
Achseans,  Sicyonians,  Phliasians,  the  towns  of  the 


«  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4. 30.  21. 

"  Hence  this  is  described  as  a  defection  from  Sparta  by  Diod.  15.  28. 

^  Diod.  ubi  cup. 

»  iCsofato.  de  Fals.  Legat.  247  ;  Diod.  16.  33. 

•*  Diod.  16, 28.  »  Diod.  16.  89. 
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Acte  (Hermione^  etc.),  the  Corinthians^  Leuca* 
diaus^  Ambraciots,  Zac3aithians,  Megarians,  Pho- 
cians^  Locrians,  Acamanians,  and  Olynthians^. 
Amongst  these  Corinth^  Lieucas,  Ambracia,  Elis, 
Zacynthus,  and  Achaia,  furnished  ships  ^.  It  n 
obvious  that  the  despotism  of  Sparta,  or  the  oli- 
garchical constitutions  which  it  had  introduced  and 
maintained,  had  the  chief  share  in  securing  the  co-- 
operation of  several  of  the  above  states.  The 
victory  obtained  by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Cha- 
brias,  at  Naxos,  Olymp.  101.  1 ;  376.  B.  C®,  may 
be  compared  to  that  gained  by  Conon  at  Cnidos ; 
it  once  more  destroyed  the  naval  power  of  Sparta, 
and,  this  time,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
barbarians.  This  confirmed  Athens  in  her  poUcy 
of  forming  the  third  state.  The  antipathy  she  had 
borne  to  Sparta  had  been  succeeded  by  jealousy  of 
Thebes,  whom  she  knew  to  be  no  longer  in  want 
of  her  assistance,  and  perhaps  even  suspected  of 
being  an  over-match  for  her.  She  was  moreover 
exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  Thebes  towards 
PlataeaB  and  Thespiae ;  but  before  she  could  re- 
cover sufficient  strength  to  oppose  any  effectual 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  her  rival,  she  required 
an  interval  of  peace.  A  treaty  concluded  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  Olymp.  101.  3;  374.  B.  C, 
was  but  of  short  duration*^;  the  negociations  of 
Athens  and  the  other  states  were  renewed  in 
Sparta,  Olymp.  102.  1 ;  371.  B.  C^.  The  terms 
offered  by  Athens  provided^  amongst  other  things 
that  Autonomia  should  be  restored  to  the  Greek 

»  Diod.  15.  31.  ^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  2.  3. 

'"  Diod.  15.34;  Deinosth.  de.  SynUx.  172.27;  in  LepC  480«  5,  sqq.; 


^scbin.  in  Ctesiph.  635  ;  Plot.  Fboc,  ap.  Polvaen.  3. 11.  Ih 
»  Xeooph.  Hell.  6. 2.  1 ,  sqq.  ^  Ibid.  6, 3.  1, 


«»• 
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states^  and  the  Spartan  Harmosts  recalled  ^^  The 
pertinacity  of  Epaminondas^  in  insisting  that  Thebes 
should  exercise  the  same  rights  over  Boeotia  as 
Sparta  did  over  Messenia,  and  the  angry  vehe- 
mence of  Agesilaus  towards  Epaminondas  **,  frus- 
trated the  well-meant  advice  of  the  pacific  Spartan 
Prothous,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  genuine 
Autonomia  ^ ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  was  fought,  only  twenty  days  after  the 
peace  had  been  ratified  by  the  other  states  **.  The 
defeat  Sparta  then  sustained  eflTectually  humbled 
her;  she  was  now  incapable  of  offering  fiirther 
opposition  to  the  Autonomia  stipulated  by  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  there  were  abundant 
means  of  checking  any  attempts  on  her  part  to 
recover  the  ascendant  she  had  lost.  Greece  at 
length  hoped  to  taste  the  long-desired  blessings  of 
peace ;  but  the  angry  passions  which  had  been 
aroused  could  not  be  allayed :  victory  did  not  lead 
to  reconciliation,  but  was  followed  by  spoliation 
and  revenge;  and  the  ill-fated  Greeks  were  des- 
tined to  enjoy  no  respite  from  the  fatal  calamities 
which  assailed  them. 

In  recounting  the  struggle  of  Thebes  to  obtain 
the  hegemony,  we  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
in  Plutarch's  biography  of  Epaminondas.  Xeno- 
phon's  partiality  to  Sparta  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
exploits  of  that  great  man  with  extreme  brevity, 
not  so  much  as  even  naming  him  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  and  keeping  him  in  the  back  ground  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could,  upon  every  other  occa- 

*>  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  3.  18. 19.  «  Plat.  Aget.  27.  28. 

**  Xenopb.  Hell.  6.  4.  2:  i}  ^  iiacXritrla  iLKcvtratra  ravra   iKtivov  fikv 
fXvapiiv  tiyfi9aro'  i^ti  ydp,  wc  iowt,  t6  datfiovtov  ^ytv. 
**  Plut.  AgesU.  28. 
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sion.  Epaminondas^  great  as  he  was  as  a  citizen^ 
ranks  still  higher  as  a  general.  He  must  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  measures  of 
Thebes  against  Sparta  and  her  Symmachia ;  but  it 
is  upon  this  part  of  his  public  conduct  that  the 
mind  dwells  with  least  satisfaction.  Pelopidas  was 
the  worthy  fellow-soldier  of  Epaminondas^  and  no 
less  distinguished  as  a  citizen.  In  their  operations 
connected  with  the  external  policy  of  the  state, 
they  pursued  opposite  directions ;  Pelopidas  turned 
his  views  towards  the  north ;  Epaminondas  towards 
the  south.  The  great  qualities  of  these  two  men 
)3erved  for  a  time  to  gloss  over  some  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  faults  by  which  the  Thebans  had 
signalized  themselves.  It  is  by  no  means  pro- 
bable, however,  that  their  character,  even  during 
this  period,  inspired  attachment  and  respect;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians 
exaggerated  their  defects.  The^  policy  of  Thebes 
reveals  occasional  glimpses  of  a  nobler  feeling ;  as 
for  instance,  when  Pelopidas,  conscious  that  he  was 
fighting  in  a  good  cause,  marched  against  Alexan- 
der, the  tyrant  of  Pherse,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  Sparta  sent  succours  to 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse**.  Thebes  must  not  be 
blamed  for  following  up  her  successes  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra.  Was  she  to  remain  inactive 
imtil  Sparta  should  renew  her  attacks?  From 
Agesilaus'  love  of  war,  and  his  implacable  animo- 
sity, no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
Thebes  was,  indeed,  said  to  have  transferred  to  the 
Achseans  the  power  of  arbitrating  in  the  internal 

«  Plat.  Pdop.  31. 
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wars  of  the  Greek  states*^;  but  the  statement  is 
too  vague  to  be  depended  upon.  We  may  safely 
assume,  that  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  military 
enthusiasm  became  predominant  in  the  minds  of 
the  Thebans*^  But  no  sooner  did  Thebes  stretch 
out  her  athletic  arms  over  the  surrounding  country, 
than  her  lust  of  territorial  aggrandizement  displayed 
itself  in  various  acts  of  aggression  and  violence, 
and  in  a  total  estrangement  from  the  spirit  of  yds- 
dom  and  moderation. 

Sparta  suffered  more  from  internal  exhaustion 
than  from  any  apparent  want  of  external  support**; 
but  neither  neighbours,  kindred  states,  nor  those 
which  were  rendered  dependent  upon  her  authority 
by  the  nature  of  their  constitutions,  testified  steady 
and  faithfrd  attachment  to  her  interests ;  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy,  her  natural  bulwark  and 
defence,  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  her  allies 
now  only  consisted  of  those  whom  the  hopes  or 
fears,  inspired  by  the  fluctuating  politics  of  the  day, 
induced  to  espouse  her  cause ;  such  were  Dionysius 
and  his  son,  who  were  most  desirous  of  establish- 
ing an  influence  in  the  mother-coimtry,  and  who 
several  times  sent  her  bodies  of  Celts  and  Iberians  ^. 
The  design  of  Athens  in  remaining  neuter  till  the 
moment  arrived  for  turning  the  scale  of  victory  in 
favour  of  either  of  the  combatants  it  might  suit  her 
purposes  to  support,  was  not  ill-judged  in  itself  it 
is  true;  but  she  could  not  devise  or  follow  up  any 

<•  Strab.  8.884:  furd  dk  r^v  U  Acvcrpocc  fiaxiyv  Mrpc^av  Otipaloi 
TvbroiQ  ri)v  Siairav  irtpl  r«v  AvriXtyouiviav  raXc  iriXeoi  irpbQ  liXX^Xac. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  6.  23:— Kal  ydp  oi  fUv  BotMrol  iyvftvdZovro  w&prec 
iripi  rd  SirXa,  dyaXKSfitvot  ry  iv  Acvvrpoic  yUn». 

^  See  in  Xenoph.  6.  4. 17. 18»  the  imperfect  list  of  the  confederates  who 
furnished  quotas  of  men  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  Conf.  on  Epidaums. 
7.  1.  25,  and  others,  7. 2.  2.  r-        --» 

«»  Diodor.  16.  70;  Xenoph.  7.  1.  20.28;  7.  4.  12. 
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)!^egular  or  consistent  course  of  policy  for  the  attain- 
ment of  her  object.  For  instance^  if  Xenophon  is 
to  be  believed,  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
in  order  still  more  effectually  to  weaken  Sparta*^, 
made  an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  confederacy  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  draw  over  its  members  to 
her  own ;  with  this  view  she  sent  a  message  to 
those  states,  inviting  them  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  asserting  their 
Autonomia  and  entering  into  the  Athenian  confe« 
deracy.  According  to  Xenophon,  all  (??)  the 
states,  except  Elis,  whose  Autonomia  the  Marga- 
neis^  the  Scilluntians,  and  the  Triphylians  refused 
to  recognise,  subscribed  to  the  Athenian  confe- 
deracy". But  Athens  reaped  very  little  advan- 
tage from  their  co-operation ;  the  relations  of  the 
Peloponnesus  were  shortly  destined  to  undergo  a 
total  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  important 
part  which  one  section  of  its  inhabitants  was  about 
to  perform,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  foreign 
invasions. 

The  renown  of  Sparta,  as' well  as  the  terrors  of 
her  name,  and  the  attachment  she  had  inspired 
amongst  her  neighbours  and  ancient  alUes,  had 
long  ceased,  and  the  Arcadians  felt  the  will  and 
the  power  to  follow  the  example  of  Thebes.  The 
townships  of  which  Mantinea  had  once  been  com- 
posed, and  which  had  hitherto  been  annexed  to 


»•  Xenoph.  H«U.  6.  6.  1  i-^vdvfiffikyrtt  ol  'AOffvoToi,  ^ri—oiwt  Jw- 
KioivTO  ol  AajBc^oi/A^vioi,  A^irtp  ro^c  *AOi|vaiovc  W^iMv— thmt  wti  no 
longer  the  policy  of  Athens*  who  already  began  to  fear  Thebes;  hence  it 
would  not  have  suited  her  purpose  now  to  revenffe  herself  on  Sparta. 

«>  Xenoph.  Hell.  6,  6.  3.  According  to  Diodor.  15. 62,  after  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  the  Arcadian  league  by  this  confederacy*  in  conjunction  with  Argos 
and  Elis,  ambassadors  were  lent  to  Athens  to  propose  an  alliance,  but  she 
declined  the  offer.    Both  statements  may  be  true. 

Bb3 
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Sparta  by  the  bands  of  her  oligarchical  supremacfy  *, 
shook  ofFthe  detested  yoke  and  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
the  common  capital,  Elis  contributing  three  talents 
to  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking '^^  Disturbances 
now  broke  out  in  Tegea;  Callibius  and  Proxenus, 
in  concert  with  Mantinea,  proposed  to  establish  an 
Arcadian  league**,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
Lacon  Stasippus;  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the 
Laconistae  were  overpowered  with  the  help  of  the 
Mantineans,  and  a  great  number  of  them  slain, 
while  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  eight  hun- 
dred, escaped  to  Sparta**.  The  project  of  a  state 
which  should  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Arcadians 
was  resumed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Thebes,  there 
seemed  a  probability  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The 
noble  Mantinean,  Lycomedes*^,  now  directed  all 
his  energies  to  the  realization  of  this  object.  The 
Arcadians  hereupon  coalesced  with  the  Thebans,  to 
whom  a  way  was  now  opened  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
At  this  juncture,  Jason  of  Pherse,  Tagus  of  the 
Thessalians,  came  from  the  north  with  a  numerous 
army,  similar  to  that  which  Gelon  had  once  com- 
manded, but  chiefly  composed  of  mercenaries,  in 
the  hope  of  acquiring  power  in  Greece ;  his  pre- 
mature death  relieved  the  Greeks  from  any  appre- 
hensions from  that  quarter,  though  his  tyranny*'' 


^  See  §  69.  n.  76,  even  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra :  k^potfikviOQ—iK  r£v 
Kfitf/i&v  iTvvtiTTparfdovTO'  ApiaroKparovfiBVM  ydp  krvyxavov*  Xenoph. 
Hell.  6.  4.  18. 

^  Xeooph.  Hell.  6.  5.  4.  5.  AccordiDg  to  Pausao.  8. 14. 2,  it  was  accom- 
plished by  Epamioondas ; — l^  r^v  ipxaiav  mfviiyaytv  odOic  v6\iv.  This 
only  means  by  his  encourageroeDt  and  advice. 

^  According  to  Pausanias,  nbi  sup.  this  was  likewise  done  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Epaminondas. 

»  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  6.  6—10. 

"  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1. 23;  Pausan.  8.  27.  2.  Diodor.  15.  62,  who  before, 
15.  59,  inadvertently  makes  Lycomedes  a  Tegean. 

«  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  27—32. 
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was  prcjbably  never  very  oppressive.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  the  warlike  races  of  the  north  from  march- 
ing under  the  banners  of  Thebes  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  was  now  overrun  by  the  northern 
tribes  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Doric  migration.  But  destitute  of  the  creative 
power  which  had  been  exhibited  by  their  prede- 
cessors, they  did  not,  as  they  had  done,  expand, 
quicken,  and  invigorate  the  energies  of  Grecian 
life ;  revolution  and  destruction  now  marked  their 
desolating  progress. 

The  Thebans  were  accompanied  on  their  expe- 
dition to  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Phocians,  who 
served  by  compulsion  ^,  the  Locrians  of  both  dis- 
tricts, Malians,  Acamanians,  (probably  more  cor- 
rectly uiEnianes)  ^,  Thessalians,  Heracleotffi^,  and 
Euboeans;  on  their  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus 
they  were  joined  by  the  Argives,  Arcadians,  and 
Eleans.  The  first  two  irruptions  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Olymp.  102.  3;  370.  B.  C,  and  Olymp. 
102.  4.,  had  highly  important  effects  upon-  its 
whole  political  constitution. 

1.  The  Arcadians,  whc^  according  to  Diodorus, 
had  already  been  united  before  the  arrival  of  Epa- 
minondas  in  the  Peloponnesus  ^^  now  formed  a 
closely  cemented  military  confederacy  (koivSv,  to 
'Ap/eaScKSv*)  In  spite  of  the  collisions  which  arose 
during  their  deliberations,  and  the  actual  hostilities 

^  Xenopb.  6.  5.  23:  vwriKooi  yiyivtjftkvoi* 

**  Id  this  case  too  we  may  apply  to  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  23,  what  was  re- 
marked above,  §  68.  n.  89.  The  AcarDaoians  bad  concluded  peace  with 
Sparta,  Olymp.  97.  2  j  390.  B.  C,  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  7. 1.  Diodor.  15.  31, 
reckons  them  amongst  her  confederates. 

^  According  to  Diodor.  15.  57.  Jason  of  Phers  destroyed  the  town  of 
Heraclea  in  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was  fought.  According 
to  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  27,  he  only  razed  the  walls;  the  comniunity  continued 
to  subsist.  <»>  Diodor.  15.  59. 
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carried  on  by  Orchomenus  and  Herssa  against  Man- 
tinea  ^,  they  succeeded  in  appointing  a  general  coirn- 
ciL  The  deliberative  and  executive  assembly  of  the 
collective  Arcadians^  was  henceforward  composed 
by  the  Murioi,  whose  name  does  not  express  the  pre- 
cise number  of  its  members,  but  merely  indicates 
the  bulk  of  warriors  contained  in  it.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was 
fought,  the  want  of  a  fortified  capital  becoming 
apparent,  they  began  to  build  ^  Megalopolis,  and 
a  thousand  chosen  Thebans,  commanded  by  Pam- 
menes^,  kept  guard  during  its  erection^;  its 
fortifications  were  not  completed  till  after  the 
tearless  battle,  Olymp.  103.  1 ;  367.  B.  C.  Several 
tribes  were  now  transplanted  thither;  force  was 
employed  towards  some  of  them  who  had,  till  then, 
enjoyed  but  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, such  as  the  Maenalians,  Eutrasians, 
iEpytians,  Parrhasians,  and  Cynurians.  Amongst 
the  townships  which  were  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially dissolved  at  the  time,  we  may  name  Pallan- 
tium  (?),  Eutaea,  Tricoloni,  Lycaeum,  Aliphera, 
Gortys,  Alea,  Orestasium  ^,  Dipaea,  Parorea,  Aca- 
cesium,  Methydrium,  and  Tripolis  *.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Trapezus  refiising  to  quit  their  ancient 
seats,  some  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  exasperation 
of  the  Arcadians,  while  the  remainder  escaped  firom 
the  Peloponnesus  to  the  town  of  the  same  name 


•*  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  11 ;  Diodor.  15.  62. 

•*  According  to  Diodor.  15.  69,  they  were  to  l^ovviav  l^x^iv  vrtpl  rov  ro- 
\ifiov  Kal  ilpTivric  fiovKivitrdai, 

«  Pausan.  8.  27.  2.  •»  Pausan.  8.  27.  6. 

^  This  is  the  construction  which  must  probably  be  put  upon  Diodor.  15. 
72,  who  places  the  erection  in  Olymp.  103.  1. 

^  One  half  of  the  town  was  called  'Opcoridc,  the  citizens  'Op£<moi,  Steph. 
Byz.  yLiy&Kfi^ 

^  Pausan.  8.  27.  3  j  corop.  Muller,  Dor.  2.  448,  sqq. 
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on  the  Pontus^.  Lycosura^  whose  citizens  like- 
ynse  resisted  the  attempt  to  transplant  them^  was 
spared,  in  consideration  of  the  sanctuary  of  Deme- 
ter  and  Despoina^^  But  the  Pallantians  also  oc- 
cur as  a  distinct  community  in  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Mantinea^^  It  may,  upon  the  whole, 
be  observed  of  the  erection  of  this  common  capital, 
that  it  by  no  means  abolished  the  separate  and 
distinct  interests  of  the  several  communities,  and 
least  of  all,  those  of  Tegea  and  Mantinea.  Orcho- 
menus,  from  which  several  communities,  such  as 
Thisoa,  Methydrium  and  Teuthis,  detached  them- 
selves, in  order  to  remove  to  Megalopolis  ^^  seems 
to  have  still  subsisted,  and  to  have  continued  hos- 
tile to  Mantinea.  This  was  likewise  the  case  with 
Her»a^%  which,  till  a  short  time  before  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  had  consisted  of  several  villages,  whose 
inhabitants  were  then  collected  into  a  city  by 
Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta^*.  The  magistrates 
of  Megalopolis  appear  to  have  been  of  a  twofold 
description :  those  for  the  community  as  such,  and 
those  for  the  armed  confederacy ;  the  latter  com- 
posed a  federal  council,  wherein  a  majority  of 
votes  decided  ^^  and  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  Hellanodicae  of  Elis,  but  certainly  did  not  con- 
sist exclusively -of  Megalopolitans.  Megalopolis, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  seems  to  have  borne  the 
character  of  a  place  dependent  upon  Tegea  and 
Mantinea,  than  to  have  possessed  the  honour  and 


^  Pausan.  8.  27.  4.  "^^  Pauian.  ubi  sup. 

Y>  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  5.  5.  ?<  Pausao.  6.  27.  3. 

7*  Xenoph.  6.  6.  22. 

7*  Strab.  8. 232  ;  conf.  fiockh  on  the  inscription »  Tbes.  Inscr.  p.  27. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  6  -, — '6ri  vuti^ti  iv  rtf  KMVifi,  rovro  Khpiov  ilvai  nal 
T&v  ir6\t<av,  Xenoph.  7.  4.  33,  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  are  named 
Apxcvrts,  the  magistrates  in  Mantinea  irpStrraTcu. 
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authority  appertaining  to  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict or  confederacy.  Its  particular  constitution 
will  form  the  subject  of  our  consideration  in  the 
following  chapter.  Distinct  from  the  Mxuioi  as  a 
collective  body,  and  the  Megalopolitans  as  an  indi- 
vidual community,  were  the  Epariti^^  a  federal 
force  ^%  which  was  paid  by  the  confederate  towns", 
and  comprised  five  thousand  soldiers,  whose  bead- 
quarters  were,  however,  probably  in  Megalopolis. 
As  belonging  to  the  league,  they  might,  when 
necessary,  be  employed  against  any  single  state 
included  in  it^^.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  re- 
mark, that  this  body  of  men  received  pay  ^ ;  for  few 
Arcadians  were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  even 
during  a  campaign ;  their  pay  was  for  some  time 
defrayed  out  of  the  Olympic  spoil ;  but  when  Man- 
tinea  felt  remorse  at  this  appropriation  of  the  holy 
treasures,  and  forbade  it  for  the  ftiture,  such  of 
the  Epariti  as  could  not  afford  to  serve  without 
pay,  deserted,  whereupon  high-minded  Arcadians 
entered  the  band,  and  thereby  strengthened  it  and 
secured  its  fidelity  ®^  Besides  these  Epariti,  thete 
were  doubtless  bodies  of  soldiery  in  the  several 
townships,  who  probably  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  them,  as  local  militia  do  to  troops  of  the  line 
in  modem  times.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Murioi 
were  marked  by  uncommon  energy  and  determi- 

*  Tha  dimeTttttioD  of  fiejot,  sur  les  Epvoetes  m  the  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des 
iDtcrip.  |>.  33,  htA  not  obviated  tbe  necessity  for  a  new  and  comprehensive 
investigation  of  this  subject,  which  is  merely  glanced  at  in  the  text. 

'ApKdffi  iriftSfftoi  ^v\aK€c*  which  mast  be  considered  identical.  Steph.  Bju 
*Ewaplrai  speaks  of  an  Wvog,  whose  city  could  not  be  discovered ! 

'•  Diodor.  15.  62.  67.  He  calls  them  roig  KoXovfikvovg  lirtKkKrovc ;  they 
were  so,  it  is  true»  but  they  were  not  called  so. 

^  e.  g.  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  33.  »  Xenoph.  Hell,  ubi  sup. 

•*  Xenoph.  Hell,  7.  4.  34  :  Srwc  firj  avrol  iw*  UtivoiQ^  dXX*  kccvoi  4xi 
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nation;  their  exploits®*  remind  us  of  the  heroic 
victories  of  the  men  of  Appenzell  on  the  Speicher, 
the  Stoss  and  the  Wolfehalde. 

2.  Messenia  was  restored  «*,  01.  102.  3;  370— 
69.  B.  C,  in  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-seventh 
year  after  the  fall  of  Eira.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra^  Epaminondas  had  summoned  the 
Messenians,  who  were  scattered  over  Italy,  Sicily, 
Cyrene,  etc.,  to  return  to  the  Peloponnesus^". 
Messene  was  erected  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
Country.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Sparta,  from 
which  the  originally  Arcadian  district  of  Sciritis 
was  at  the  same  time  disjoined^. 

Amidst  so  many  disasters  that  enfeebled  state 
could  not  hope  for  lasting  benefit  or  support  from 
extelnal  aid,  which  could  only  keep  oflF  for  a  time 
the  inroads  of  its  impetuous  assailants.  Athens, 
however,  now  entered  into  a  league  with  Sparta, 
on  condition  that  they  should  assume  by  turns  the 
Command  by  land  and  sea  ^.  Selfishness  and  per- 
fidy now  began  to  actuate  the  poMcy  of  Thebes, 
who  scrupled  not  to  employ  the  most  unworthy 
means  to  augment  her  power,  and  with  this  view 
turned  her  eyes  towards  Persia,  Ambassadors 
Were  sent  to  the  great  king  to  remind  him  of 
their  ancient  friendship,  and  to  crave  his  assist- 
ance ^.  These  were  soon  followed  by  Arcadian, 
Argive,  Athenian,  and  Elean  ambassadors,  amongst 
whom  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  refused  to  disgrace 

«»  Xenoph.  Hell.  7. 1. 25 :  ^irov  dk  povXtiOiiiv  l^eXBeXv,  ov  vvK,  ov  xnyMVy 

Ixtlvifi  troXit  tfovTo  Kpdriffroi  tlvai. 

•»  Diodor.  16.  66 :  Pausan.  4.  27.  6,  sqa.  »*  Pausan.  4.  26.  4. 

^  The  Scirits  are  mentbned  tosetber  with  Sparta,  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  2.  24  ; 
5.  4.  52.  After  the  Theban  invasioD,  Sciritis  is  treated  by  Spaita  as  a  hostile 
coQQtry,  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  31. 

*•  Xenoph.  Hell.  7. 1. 1—14  >  Diod.  15. 67.      ^  Xenoph.  Hell.  7. 1. 33. 34. 
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the  Grecian  character  by  humiliating  themselves 
before  the  barbarian  despot " ;  and  the  bold  Arca- 
dian Antiochus  gratifies  us  by  his  blunt  patriotism 
and  decision  of  character.  The  king^  he  reported 
to  the  Myrioi^  had  bakers^  cooks,  cup-bearers,  and 
porters,  in  abundance,  but  no  men  who  could  fight 
with  Greeks  ;  that  moreover  great  delusion  existed 
as  to  his  vast  riches ;  for  the  far-renowned  golden 
pkUanus  was  not  large  enough  to  give  shadow  to 
a  cricket  ^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
Athenian  envoys,  Timagoras,  suffered  himself  to 
be  bribed  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was,  on  his  return,  put  to 
death ^.  Thebes  trod  in  Sparta's  footsteps;  she 
published  the  contents  of  a  letter  from  the  great 
king,  which  declared  that  Sparta  should  renounce 
all  claim  to  Messenia,  and  ordered  Athens  to  dis- 
mantle her  navy  ^\  Thus  his  commands  were  still 
more  peremptory  than  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 
But  Thebes  was  not  formed  to  intimidate  her  ad- 
versaries, nor  could  she  so  far  ingratiate  herself 
with  her  neighbours  as  to  attain  the  rank  of  chief 
town  of  the  district ;  the  answers  to  this  summons 
were  unsatisfactory^.  The  third  incursion  of  the 
Thebans  into  the  Peloponnesian  territory  was  defi- 
cient in  alacrity  and  spirit,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Achaia,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  that 
province,  as  well  as  by  a  peace  with  Corinth  and 
Phlius  ^\  Nor  was  Thebes  able  to  obtain  a  firmer 
fi)oting  in  the  north,  which  she  so  ardently  desired 

**  Plut  Pelop.  30;  ArUx.  22. 

»  Xenoph.  7.  I.  38.  »  Plut.  Artax.  22. 

•<  Xenoph.  7.  1.  36.  ^  Xenoph.  7. 1.  38,  iqq. 

»  Xenoph.  7.  4.  4—12. 
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to  add  to  her  dominions.  Pfaerse  was  the  capital 
ot  Thessaly,  and  its  tyrant  Alexander  was  in  alli- 
ance with  Athens.  Thebes  united  to  her  dominions 
Larissa^  etc.  In  the  expedition  which  she  under- 
took against  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  Alex- 
ander^, the  Thebans  lost  their  brave  hero  Pelopi- 
das,  for  which  the  league  they  eventually  concluded 
with  the  tyrant  was  but  a  poor  compensation ;  nor, 
indeed,  did  Thebes  derive  any  solid  advantage  from 
it,  as  the  sequel  abundantly  proves. 

Whilst  the  three  chief  states  of  Greece,  Athens, 
Thebes,  and — after  the  Perioeci  and  Helots,  who 
had  revolted  when  Epaminondas  invaded  Laconia, 
had  been  again  reduced  to  obedience** — Sparta, 
present  the  spectacle  of  unity,  most  of  the  other 
states,  which  took  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
former,  were  harassed  by  intestine  distractions, 
which  more  especially  applies  to  Arcadia  and  Elis. 
This  added  to  the  rancour  and  exasperation  of  the 
general  war.  Some  Arcadian  refugees  having 
taken  from  the  Eleans  the  frontier  town  Lasium^, 
a  war  broke  out  between  Arcadia  and  Elis;  an 
Arcadian  party  in  Elis  took  possession  of  the  cita- 
del of  that  place,  whilst  an  Arcadian  army  invaded 
Pisatis,  and  plundered  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus^.  This  once  more  disengaged  the  Eleans 
from  their  confederacy  with  Thebes^,  and  re- 
united them  with  Sparta.  At  the  same  time  the 
Arcadian  league  became  divided  into  two  conflict- 
ing portions,  one  composed  of  such  as  felt  remorse 


•*  Diod.  16.  67,  sqq. ;  Plut  Pelop.  26,  sqq. ;  Pans.  9. 16.  1. 

**  All  the  inhabiUnts  of  Caiyn  were  put  to  the  sword.    Xeooph.  7.  1. 28. 

••  Diod.  16.  77  }  Xenoph.  7.  4. 12—18. 

^  Diod.  16.  82.    Conf.  Xenoph.  7.  4.  19,  sqq. 

»•  Xenoph.  6.  5.  3  ;  7.  1. 18  ;  7.  5. 1. 
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for  this  act  of  impiety  and  sacrilege^  and  wished  to 
make  atonement  for  it  by  restoring  the  plunder ;  the 
other,  of  those  who  refused  to  surrender  any  part 
of  it.  The  Mantineans  belonged  to  the  former,  and 
the  Tegeans  to  the  latter^.  The  Theban  com- 
mander in  Tegea  having  soon  afterwards  detained 
for  some  time  in  custody  the  ambassadors  of  the 
better-disposed  Arcadians  ^,  Epaminondas,  little  to 
his  honoiu:  it  must  be  confessed,  opposed  the  pro- 
posal for  their  liberation,  and  at  the  same  time 
uttered  menaces  against  the  Mantineans  and  their 
friends  ^^^  This  renewed  the  exasperation  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  Mantinea,  Elis,  and  Achaia  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Sparta  and  Athens  ^^.  Thus 
Epaminondas,  upon  his  fourth  expedition  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, only  had  the  Argives,  Megalopolitans, 
Aseatians,  Pallantians,  Tegeans,  and  Messenians  ^ 
on  his  side.  Amongst  the  northern  states  Phods 
had  refused  to  perform  military  service.  The 
battle  of  Mantinea,  Olymp.  104.  2;  362.  B.  C, 
which  was  not  decided  in  the  field,  could  not 
unravel  the  confusion  in  which  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Greece  were  involved.  From  the  question 
which  Epaminondas,  a  few  minutes  before  he  ex- 
pired, addressed  to  those  around  him,  viz.,  whether 
lollidas  and  Daiphantus  had  fallen  or  not,  and 
from  the  advice  which  he  gave  them  upon  being 
informed  that  they  had,  namely,  that  they  should 
immediately  make  peace  ^^,  we  may  perceive  how 
entirely  Thebes  was  indebted  for  her  aggrandize- 
ment to  a  few  distinguished  individuals,  and  how 

*  Xenoph.  7.  4.  33,  sqq.  »»  Xenoph.  7.  4.  36,  sqq. 

»«»  Xenoph.  7.  4.  40. 

«»  Xenoph.  7.  5.  1—3.  »w  Xenoph.  7.  6.  6. 

»«  Plut.  Apopth.  6.  733 ;  ^lian,  V.  H.  12.  3. 
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little  she  owed  to  the  people  at  lai^e.  The  extinc- 
tion of  Grecian  independence  was  fast  approach- 
ing ;  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  arms  descended  with 
Epaminondas  into  the  grave ;  and  with  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  *^  tlie  historians  Xenophon,  Philistus, 
and  Anaximenes^  significantly  close  their  labours. 

5.  THE  CONSTITUTIONS   OF  THE   OTHER  STATES 
WHICH  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  STRUGGLE. 

§  73.  The  variations  in  the  public  system  of 
those  states  which  took  part  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Sparta  and  her  foes,  were  for  the  most  part 
modified  and  determined  by  that  conflict  itself. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  political  fermentation 
within  was  marked  by  increasing  virulence  and 
bitterness;  revolutions  followed  each  other  more 
rapidly,  and  were  more  impetuous ;  factions  became 
wilder  and  less  conscious  of  an  aim ;  their  deno- 
minations no  longer  corresponded  with  then-  in- 
trinsic essence  and  nature.  Oligarchy,  however, 
still  imiversally  bore  the  character  of  an  unnatural 
form  of  government,  and  during  the  hegemony  of 
Sparta  was  looked  upon  as  a  despotism  solely  kept 
up  by  external  force;  the  notion  of  Politeia  be- 
came perverted  from  its  original  signification  and 
narrowed  into  a  designation  for  democracy  ^ ;  while 
the  demus  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  niunber 
of  its  members  who  had  raised  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  dynasts,  had  become  disorganized  and 
utterly  careless  of  legal  order  and  civil  prosperity. 


«•»  Diod.  15. 89. 

1  Demosth.  de  Rhod.  Libert.  195.20;  comp.  Meier,  de  Bon.  n.  1.  TUi, 
it  muit  be  confeised,  is  not  iu  meaning  in  the  philosophical  Tocabulary  of 
Aristotle. 
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Hertce,  in  its  reckless  excesses,  it  was  continually 
split  into  new  divisions  and  new  factions,  which 
were  alternately  victorious  and  vanquished. 

Even  before  Athens  once  more  took  the  field  in 
the  Corinthian  war,  and  before  the  naval  operations 
of  Conon  were  attended  by  such  important  results, 
the  Decarchs  of  Ljrsander  had  been  deposed  in  many 
of  the  towns,  but  democracy  was  not  formally 
re-established  after  their  expulsion  \  Conon's  fleet 
no  sooner  appeared  than  Rhodes  fell  off  from 
Sparta,  Olymp.  96.  1 ;  395.  B.  C  \,  whereupon 
a  democratic  constitution  was  established  there*. 
The  defeat  which  the  Spartan  fleet  sustained  at 
Cnidos  was  followed  by  the  defection  of  several 
maritime  states  from  Sparta,  and  by  the  subversion 
of  their  ohgarchies.  Thus  democracy  arose  in  Cos  * 
and  Chios  ^  and,  though  they  are  not  expressly 
enumerated,  most  probably  in  Mytilene,  Erythrae, 
Teos,  etc.  It  was  apparently  at  this  period  that  the 
Chian  Onomademus  gave  to  his  countrymen  the 
prudent  and  philanthropic  advice  not  to  expel  the 
whole  of  their  adversaries,  lest  dissensions  should 
break  out  amongst  friends'^.  Isocrates®  is  said  to  have 
regulated  the  constitution  and  magistracy  in  Chios 
upon  the  model  of  those  of  Athens,  but  whether 
at  this  period,  or  during  the  new  naval  league,  it 
does  not  appear.  Thrasybulus,  supported  by  a 
popular  party  headed  by  Ecphantus,  set  up  demo- 

•  Xenopb.  Hell.  3.  4.  7 :  2rc  vvvrtrapayfikv^v  iv  race  irdXstfi  rmv  wXt^ 
rvAv  Koi  ovTt  itifuucpurlag  in  o^mic,  &oirtp  iir  'XOfivaimy,  ovn  iucap» 
X^Cf  &fffrep  kri  Avir&vSpov.    Comp.  $  69.  n.  1 1 .  13. 

»  Diod.  14.  79.  *  Xenoph.  4.  8.  20. 

•  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  4.  1. 

'  Aiiitot  Pol.  5. 5. 1 1,  seems  to  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  the  oligarchy  of 
that  period. 
7  Plut  de  capiend.  ex  Host.  util.  6.  343 ;  ^liao*  V.  H.  4.  35. 

•  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Oiat,  9,  329, 
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cracy  in  Thasos »  and  Byzantium  *^  OL  97.  3 ;  390. 
B.  C.  But  it  was  in  Byzantium  only,  where  Ar- 
chebius  and  Heraclides  were  the  leaders  of  the 
people  ^,  that  it  became  permanently  established ; 
in  Rhodes  the  demus  only  maintained  itself  till 
Olymp.  97.  2  ;  390.  B.  C.  '^ ;  the  demagogy  there 
was  of  the  most  vicious  character;  salaries  were 
given  to  those  who  attended  the  popular  assembly  (?), 
persons  were  exposed  to  unjust  and  vexatious  pro- 
secutions, etc".  Immediately  after  their  fall  the 
dynasts  had  sent  to  request  assistance  of  Sparta  " ; 
in  the  same  year  they  succeeded  in  overpowering 
the  demus  and  expelling  its  chiefe.  A  similar  spec- 
tacle was  presented  in  Cos  **. 

Thessaly,  like  Athens  and  Argos,  signalized  itself 
amongst  the  states  of  the  main-land  by  democra- 
tic commotions.  Its  political  relations  underwent 
a  thorough  change  after  the  victory  of  Lycophron 
at  Pherae  over  the  Larissaeans,  01. 94. 1 ;  404.  B.  C  *^ 
The  demus  of  the  Thessalian  states  had  for  some 
time  been  refractory  against  the  dynasts;  after 
that  victory  the  power  of  the  latter  in  Larissa, 
PharsaluSy  Crannon  and  Scotussa^  consequently 
that  of  the  Aleuadae  and  Scopadse^  appears  to  have 
been  broken.  When  Agesilaus  came  from  Asia  to 
the  Corinthian  war^  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns, 
with  the  exception  of  the  refugees,  were  hostile 

'  Demosth.  in  Lept  474.  26 ;  Aristid.  Panath.  112.  ed.  Jebb. 

>^  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  475.  3  ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  4.  8.  27. 

^  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  »  Diod.  14.  97. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  4.  2  :  fuaBo^(>dv  n  ydp  ol  drifiay**yoi  iirdpiZov,  koI 
Ik^Xvov  AtrodiiSvat.  tA  6ftik6fitva  rote  ^p^ilp^PX^*^*  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  liri^- 
pofiiva£  SIkoq  ^vayKdaOrivav  cvcravrtQ  KaraXv<rac  rhv  iSi/Mr.  Conf.  5. 
2.  5.  6. 

<«  Xenoph.  4.  8.  20. 24. 

'*  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  4. 1 :  —  if  dfiftoKparia  ftirkpaki  icovripShf  lyyivofi^vw^ 
dtifioyuy&y, 

M  Xenoph.  2. 8.  4. 
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to  him*'^.  Amongst  these  fugitives  was  probably 
Hellenocrates  of  Larissa^  who  had  some  time  be- 
fore sought  refuge  ^®  with  Archelaus  of  Macedonia, 
(reigned  413 — 400.  B.  C)  whom  he  had  probably 
instigated  to  endeavour  to  establish  an  influence  in 
Thessaly*^.  It  was  possibly  about  this  time  that 
Larissa  appointed  Demiurgi  as  magistrates,  who 
were  so  hberal  in  dispensing  the  franchise,  that 
.Gorgias  called  them  manufacturers  of  Larissceans^. 
Other  towns,  which,  much  to  their  honour,  felt  a 
desire  for  reconciliation,  elected  a  mediatory  archon 
{apX^^  f^<riBtosf)^^,  a  transcript  of  the  ancient 
iEsymnete.  Such,  probably,  was  Lycophron  of 
Pherae.  There  was  in  Larissa,  01.  96.  2,  a  dynast 
called  Medius,  who  waged  war  against  Lyco- 
phron ^ ;  was  this,  perhaps,  the  mediatory  archop, 
who  was  chosen  by  the  Aleuads  to  settle  their 
disputes  in  the  party-divisions  of  Simos,  and  who, 
having  obtained  the  government  ^',  conquered  Phar- 
salus,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Spartan  garrison  **  ? 
Pharsalus,  which  had  endured  severe  cajamities^ 
appointed  to  this  post  Polydamas,  who  had  ad- 
ministered the  public  revenue  with  zeal  and  in- 
tegrity; he  governed,  Ol.  101.  1;  376.  B.  C-^, 
citizens  being  chosen  to  deliberate   with  him*'. 


"  Xenoph.  4,  3.  3.  «•  ArUtoU  Pol.  5.  8. 12. 

''  1 0  this  bead  must  be  referred  a  passage  in  a  speech  of  the  eoohist  Tbrasy- 
machus,  preserved  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  6.  624.  C. :  'Apx<Xi^  dovkivvofuv, 

^  Aristot  Pol.  3.  1.  9.  Gereias  was  still  living  in  Jason's  time.  Pans.  6. 
i7.  6. 

^»  Aristot  Pol.  6.  6-  9.  «  Died.  14.  82. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  5.  9. 

^  Diod.  14.  82.  The  mercenaries  of  Medius  were  afterwards  slain  in 
Pfaarsalus,  and  Aristotle  says  (Hist.  An.  9.  31),  that  the  ravens  even  came 
there  from  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  to  feed  upon  their  corses.  Herewith 
commences  the  new  constitution  of  Pharsalus,  which  must  be  referred  io 
Polydamas. 

»  Xenoph.  6. 1.  2.  *•  Sisyphus,  387. 
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But  the  Thessalian  demus  was  not  destined  to 
attain  political  liberty  or  moral  dignity,  and  Thes^ 
saly  soon  became  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  hot- 
beds of  tyranny  ^, 

The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  as  was  above  remarked, 
renewed  the  preponderance  of  oh'garchy ;  this 
species  of  authority  was  now  likewise  forced  upon 
states  which  had  not  accepted  it  after  the  &11  of 
Athens.  Revolutions  became  more  frequent  after 
the  dehverance  of  Thebes,  and  particularly  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctnu  Thebes  was  no  sooner  de- 
livered from  her  tyrants,  than  she  made  the  diffu- 
sion of  democratic  constitutions  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  her  external  policy.  Her  efforts  to  obtain 
the  hegemony  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Athens, 
and  disposed  that  state  to  make  common  cause 
with  Sparta,  whereupon  all  previous  connections 
were  dissolved,  parties  were  deprived  of  their 
^nistomary  rallying-points  and  supports,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  Thebes  increased  the  general  dis- 
order. The  vicious  and  tyrannical  nature  of  her 
interference  in  the  constitutions  of  the  surrounding 
states  is  proved  by  her  ruthless  proclamation 
commanding  the  extradition  of  all  ftigitives^,  a 
proceeding  which  she  adopted  in  imitation  a£ 
Sparta  *.  All  the  worst  errors  and  vices  of  the 
Grecian  policy,  in  seeking  the  support  of  barba- 
rians, framing  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  etc^  were 
destined  to  be  renewed,  while  bad  examples  were 
everywhere  eagerly  followed.  Euphron  the  tyrant 
4if  Sicyon,  not  exactly  one  of  the  worst  among 

^^  See  $  75. 

M  -~~roifc  ^vyaBag  AymyipiovQ  dvat  ix  ira<rSv  rdv  ffVfUfJMxidk^v,    Xenoph« 
7.  3.  II.  ^  §  68.  B.  14. 

VOL.  II.  c  £ 
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them,  w»r  alsorsupported  fey  Thebes  ^.  However, 
it  is  obvious  from  the  league  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  that  the  parties  for  or  against  Thebes  and 
Sparta  could  not  always  be  found  in  conjunction 
with  the  particular  constitutions  represented  by 
these  states ;  in  some  of  them  the  animosities 
which  broke  out  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  their  external  point  of  sup- 
:|>ort;  as,  for  example,  in  Euboea  for  Thebes  or 
Athens  ^^  Xenophon,  indeed,  takes  pleasure  in 
-designating  the  Laconistae  the  best,  as  in  Sicyon  ^ 
and  Elis.  Nevertheless  Athens  still  continued  to 
be  the  main  pillar  of  democracy,  which  she  had 
exhausted  to  the  very  dregs  in  its  successive 
^adations  through  which  her  constitution  had 
passed;  and  Demosthenes'*  still  in  his  day  as- 
serted that  her  policy  required  her  to  support 
democratic  institutions;  but  she  had  lost  the  in- 
fluence she  had  once  possessed  over  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  her  confederates,  and  her  autho- 
rity was  not  now,  as  formerly,  necessarily  followed 
by  the  overthrow  of  democracy.  From  this  total 
absence  of  solidity  and  fixity  in  the  interior  of 
communities,  it  must  not  excite  surprise  if,  in 
enumerating  those  states  in  which  revolutions  took 
place,  we  can  no  longer  continue  to  observe  the 
division  which  was  adopted  above,  namely,  into 
oligarchical  and  democratic  states,  and  if  their  clas- 
sification should  henceforward  appear  to  be  almost 
arbitrary. 

Aft:er  the  subversion  of  oligarchy  in  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war,  Argos  continued  strictly  democratic ; 

»  Xenopfa.  7.  1.  44 ;  7. 3.  1,  sqq.  «  Diod.  16.  7. 

»  Xenoph.  7.  3,  4.  »  Dem.  de  Syntax.  168. 
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at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  it  was  the 
retreat  of  the  expelled  partisans  of  democracy  in 
the  neighbouring  states  **.  The  licentiousness  and 
aggressions  of  the  demagogy  now  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  that  they  roused  the  wealthier  orders  to  plot 
against  the  democracy ;  but  the  conspiracy  being 
discovered,  the  rage  of  the  multitude  broke  out  ' 
into  the  most  brutal  and  infuriated  excesses,  dur- 
ing which  they  massacred  twelve  hundred  of  the 
rich  and  their  adherents;  this  butchery  was  en- 
titled the  Scytalismus  (fiistuarium)  ^.  Horror- 
struck  at  this  appalling  outrage,  which  seemed  to 
surpass  in  enormity  every  thing  that  had  gone 
before,  the  Athenians  caused  their  market-place 
to  be  consecrated^,  lest  they  should  share  with 
their  guilty  allies  the  vengeance  of  the  ofiended 
Nemesis.  But  even  after  this  massacre  the  troubles 
among  the  Argive  demus  did  not  subside ;  how- 
ever, we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  turbulence  of 
its  general  char^<rt;er  ^ :  the  particulars  of  its  ex- 
cesses are  not  recorded  ^. 

Corinth  beheld  the  blood  of  its  citizens  twice 
flow  in  the  feuds  of  the  oligarchs  and  the  exas- 
perated multitude.  The  massacre  which  took 
place  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  Eucleia,  Olymp. 
96.  3 ;  393.  B.  C,  has  already  been  alluded  to  ^. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Laconistee,  who 
returned  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  expelled  their 
antagonists  or  not ;  but  during  the  great  Boeotian 
war,  Olymp.  101.  2 ;  375.  B.  C,  whilst  Corinth 

«  Diod.  16.  40.  «»  Diod.  15.  S7. 68. 

^  Plut  Prascept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9. 243. 

'^  'Apyiia  ^op&,  DtoscD.  Prov.  2.  79.     Conf.  Miiller,  Dor.  2. 146. 
^  Diod.  16.  68,  coDcfudes  hit  narrative  of  the  Scyulinaus  with  the  words-* 
icc  Tiiv  vowvapvovoav  f&i/ocav  diroKariarn  (!). 
»  $  69.  n.  6. 
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was  the  faithful  adherent  of  Sparta^  some  Corintfaiaii 
fugitives  endeavoured  from  Argos  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Corinth,  but  being  frustrated  in  their 
attempt  they  killed  themselves  in  despair^.  These 
must  have  been  Antilacones,  and  in  all  probability 
democrats,  for  Corinth  vv^as  governed  by  an  oli- 
garchy at  the  time,  v^hich,  however,  like  the  former, 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  moderate  character  *^. 
Corinth  could  shortly  afterwards  boast  of  possess- 
ing among  its  citizens  the  purest  repubhcan  of  that 
age,  Timoleon,  whose  rigid  virtue  did  not  even 
spare  his  own  brother  Timophanes,  who,  with  the 
help  of  four  hundred  mercenaries,  Olymp.  103.  3  ; 
366.  B.  C,  had  seized  upon  the  government  *\ 

In  Sicyon  the  constitution  introduced  by  Sparta 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war  maintained  itself 
till  the  great  Boeotian  war;  Oljrmp.  101.  2;  375. 
B.  C,  an  anti-Spartan  and  democratic  party 
made  an  attempt  to  subvert  it**,  but  being  over- 
powered they  were  put  to  death.  These  dissen- 
sions, however,  still  continuing  with  unabated 
violence,  one  of  the  dynasts  called  Euphron,  soon 
afterwards  overthrew  the  oligarchy,  and  made 
himself  tyrant  **. 

Elis.  The  oligarchy,  which  was  forced  upon 
this  state  by  Sparta,  began  to  totter  after  the 
Theban  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  A  demo- 
cratic party  tampered  with  the  Arcadians,  and  en- 

«•  Diod.  15.  40. 

**  Plut.  Dion.  53  i^-roifQ  Kopiv9iovs  dXiyctpxiKWTEpSv  tb  woXiTtvofikvopc 
mat  /ii)  iroXXd  r&v  koivwv  iv  rtf  ififjufi  trp&TTovraQ*  Add  to  this,  that  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  Timoleon  were  conducted  in  the  council  (Diod. 
16.65.),  and  that  Timoleon  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  council  to  Syracuse 
(Diod.  16.  81.) 

**  PluU  TimoL  &    Conf.  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  6.  7 ;  Diod.  16. 65. 

**  Diod.  15. 40»  who,  it  is  true,  in  this  chapter  only  speaks  of  oligarchical 
intrigues,  but  erroneously  reckons  the  Sicyonian  amongst  the  number. 

**  Xenoph.7.  1.44;  7.8.4. 
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deavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the  citadel  of 
EKs  ;  but  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by.  the  Three 
Hundred  and  the  Knights  (who  were  probably 
identical  with  the  before-named  ^  Four  Hundred), 
and  these  were  then  backed  by  the  Achaeans  of 
Pellene.  The  Pisatans  now  revolted,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  the 
Eleans  also  succeeded  in  resisting  their  pretensions*^. 
Plato's  scholar  Phormio  is  reported  to  have  limited 
the  democratic  council  (afterwards  ?)  *^. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  great  Boeotian  war 
troubles  broke  out  in  Achaia.  It  is  not  impro^ 
bable  that  the  fugitives  who  were  dragged  from 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  in  Helice*®,  belonged  to 
a  democratic  party.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  Helice  and  Bura  were  soon  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation  and  earthquake  ^.  One 
of  the  objects  of  Epaminondas'  third  campaign  was 
to  reduce  Pellene,  the  strong-hold  of  the  Spartan 
faction,  which  he  accordingly  effected ;  he  at  first 
made  no  change  in  the  constitution,  but  soon  after- 
wards established  a  democracy  there  ^,  which  not 
being  properly  supported,  Pellene,  if  not  the  whole 
of  Achaia,  shortly  afterwards  assisted  the  dynasts 
inElis". 

Messenia  enjoyed  but  for  a  short  time  the  de-i' 
mocratic  constitution  which  Thebes  had  assisted 


«  See  $  69.  n.  3.  <«  Xenoph.  7.  4. 16,  saq. 

^  Plut  adv.  Colot.  10.  629  ;  Prsecept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  213. 

♦•  Pans.  7. 24.  6. 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  D.  17,  with  which  must  be  compared  Paus.  ubi  sup. 

«•  Xenoph.  7.  1.  41—43.  In  Fabric.  Fibl.  Gr.  Harl.  ed.  2.  36,  Pagondas 
is  enumerated  amongst  the  Grecian  legislators,  and  described  as  having  made 
laws  for  Achaia  (from  Theodoret  Curat.  Grsc.  £ff.  IX.):  the  name  is 
Boeotian  (Thuc.  4.  91).    Must  we  refer  him  and  his  labours  to  this  period  1 

"  Xenoph.  7.  4.  17. 
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in  establishing  ** ;  its  chief  magistrates  were 
Timuchi". 

Phlius.  The  restoration  of  the  oligarchical 
party  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  effected  by 
Sparta",  notwithstanding  the  moderation  which 
attended  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution, 
was  followed  by  emigrations.  Some  Phliasian 
fugitives  assembled  in  a  fortress  **,  hired  mercenary 
soldiers,  gained  a  victory  over  the  townsmen,  and 
killed  three  hundred  of  them;  but  afterwards, 
through  the  treachery  of.  their  guards,  they 
were  surprised,  more  than  six  hundred  of  them 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  survivors  es- 
caped to  Argos^,  Phlius,  though  constantly  as- 
sailed from  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Arcadia,  remained 
stanch  to  the  Spartan  interest*^  till  the  third  in- 
vasion of  Epaminondas  ^ ;  this  proves  that  the 
fugitives  in  question  belonged  to  the  anti-oligarchi- 
cal party. 

Arcadia.  Even  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
there  had  been  a  democracy  in  Phigalia ;  Olymp. 
101.  2;  375.  B.  C.  the  Laconistse,  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  fortress  Heraea,  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  people  who  were  assembled  in  the  theatre, 
slaughtered  them,  and  escaped  to  Sparta^.  From 
the  time  of  its  defection  from  Sparta  and  the 
formation  of  the  confederacy,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  democratic  institutions  were  general,  except 

••  Polvb.  7.  10. 

*•  Suid.  'ETTucovpoc.  **  $  69.  n.  5. 

•*  Diod.  15.  40: — Ivl  r^s;  xitfpac  ^poipiov  6xvp6v,  can  be  no  other  than 
Tricaranon;  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  4.  11. 
^  Diod.  ubi  sup. 

'f  Concerning  the  peace  with  Thebes  see  Xenoph.  7.  4.  9.  10. 
**  Xenoph.  7.  2 — a  chapter  written  in  praise  of  Phlius  on  that  account. 
»  Diod.  16.  40. 
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in  Orchomenus.  Tyronidas  and  Pyrias^  are  re- 
corded as  law-givers  in  Tegea ;  do  they  belong  to 
this  period?  The  Platonist  Aristonymus  is  said 
to  have  been  the  legislator  of  the  Arcadians^*; 
Cercidas  of  Megalopolis  is  also  renowned  for  the 
excellence  of  his  enactments  ^ ;  but  the  accounts 
are  inaccurate  and  suspicious ;  the  last  is  probably 
identical  with  the  partisan  of  Philip,  who  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

Megara.  Diodorus  narrates  ^^  that  in  Olymp. 
101.  2;  375.  B.  C,  some  oligarchists  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  overthrow  the  democracy. 
The  democratic  institutions  of  that  place  must  still 
have  been  in  their  infancy  ;  for  they  certainly  were 
not  in  existence  before  the  liberation  of  Thebes, 
and  even  at  the  period  of  Agesilaus'  campaign  to 
Boeotia,  Olymp.  100.  3 ;  378.  B.  C,  Megara  still 
paid  obedience  to  Sparta^.  Isocrates  speaks  in 
favourable  terms  of  the  subsequent  condition  of 
Megara**.  The  Three  Hundred,  as  they  were 
called,  are  described  as  a  superior  court  of  justice^. 

Euboea.  The  benefits  resulting  from  its  defec- 
tion from  Athens  were  but  short-lived,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  oligarchies  were  introduced 
under  the  hegemony  of  Sparta*  Upon  the  hbera- 
tion  of  Thebes,  Sparta  lost  her  influence  in  Euboea, 
about  which  time  it  is  probable  that  Heracleodorus 
set  up  democracy  in  Oreos  (Histiaea)^.  Other 
towns  of  Euboea,  particularly  Eretria,  were  soon 
afterwards  imder  the  domination  of  tyrants. 


"  Steph.  Byz.  Miydkti,    Conf.  Phot.  Cod.  CXC. 


*»  Paul.  8.  48.  1.    Conf.  vol.  i.  p.  180.  •»  PluU  Colot  10.  629. 

Byz 
»  Diodor.  15.  40.'  «  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  41. 

•*  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  292.  293. 
••  Demosth.  de  FaU.  Legal.  435.  29  :  TleppiaoQ  iicpivtTo — Iv  Toig  rpw- 
K09iot£,  ^  Ariatot.  Pol.  5.  2.  9. 
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Corcyra.  In  the  great  Boeotian  war^  Olymp. 
101.  3 ;  374.  B«  C,  an  oligarchical  party  applied 
to  Sparta  for  assistance  * ;  hereupon  the  Spartma 
Mnasippus  appeared  with  a  fleet,  and  the  town 
made  an  obstinate  resistance  until  it  was  relieved 
by  an  auxiliary  squadron  from  Athens  ^.  But  in 
Olymp.  104.  4,  Chares  arrived  with  an  Athenian 
fleet  imder  his  command,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
wealthier  class  possessed  themselves  of  the  govern- 
ment ^^ 

Zacynthus  was  dming  the  same  period  agitated 
by  political  disturbances.  The  Laconistae  expelled 
the  adverse  faction,  probably  the  partisans  of  demo- 
cracy, who  had  plucked  up  courage  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  those  seas ;  the 
latter  obtained  assistance  from  Timotheus  ^\ 

Among  the  eastern  islands  Samos  and  Corinth 
were  doubtless  democratic ;  Menedemus  is  said  to 
have  been  appointed  by  Plato  to  legislate  for 
Pyrrha  in  Lesbos^*;  in  the  time  of  Isocrates  a 
tyrant  called  Cleommis  ruled  in  Methymna^^ 
Oligarchy  was  not  precipitated  in  Cnidos  till  a  little 
before  Aristotle's  time  ^*,  when  a  new  constitution 
was  framed  by  the  great  Eudoxus^^;  in  Rhodes 
the  oligarchy  was  maintained  by  the  Carian  dynast 
Mausolus,  and  by  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  him^^; 
a  common  capital,  upon  the  model  of  Rhodes,  was 
erected  in  Cos  7%  Olymp.  103.  3;  366.  B.  C,  after 
which  the  community  became  rich  and  powerful. 


*^  Diod.  15.  46.    Xenoph.  6.  2.  4,  sqq.,  in  Damting  the  expedition  of 
Mnasippus  makes  no  mention  of  factions  in  Corcyra. 
«•  Xenopfi.  6.  2.  10.  sqq.  "^  Diod.  15.  95  ;  Mn.  Poliorc.  11. 

7»  Diod.  15.  45 ;  Xenoph.  6.  2.  2.  3.  ^^  PluU  Colot  10.  629. 

f*  Isocrat.  Ep.  7.  748.  ^*  Aristot.  6.  6.  3.  11. 

'*  Pint  Colot.  10. 629 ;  Diog.  Laert.  8. 89. 
^  Argum.  Dem.  de  Libert.  Rhod.  77  jDiod.  15.  76. 
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but  we  are  not  informed  whether  the  spirit  in 
which  the  awohtcurfibs  was  effected  was  democratic 
or  not. 


4.  THE  NATIONALITY  OF  THE  GREEKS  IN 

GENERAL  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

§  74.  Those  master-passions  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  selfishness,  avarice,  and  lust,  contentious* 
ness,  cruelty,  and  revenge,  which  found  such  abun- 
dant aliment  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  lost 
none  of  their  baneftil  force  during  the  period  by 
which  it  was  succeeded,  as  even  in  peace  the  per- 
nicious interference  of  Sparta  in  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  the  states  dependent  upon  her  authority, 
banished  from  them  all  internal  concord,  civil  order, 
and  stability,  while  they  were  exposed  to  violent 
and  uninterrupted  shocks  £ix)m  without.  The 
ethico-religious  basis  of  pohtical  and  international 
law  can  no  longer  be  recognised  in  the  spirit  and 
the  customs  of  the  Greeks  ^ ;  the  education  of  youth 
was  neglected,  the  paternal  and  the  hereditary  were 
disregarded,  native  ordinances  and  institutions  lost 
their  most  effectual  foundation  and  support;  citi- 
zens ceased  to  be  shielded  by  the  laws — ^fugitives  to 
find  protection  in  the  sanctuaries — ^the  defenceless 
to  inspire  pity  and  respect.  Hence  resulted  two 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  age,  viz.  ex- 
pulsion and  emigration.     The  former,  with  very 


'  *H  iv  AfX^otQ  fTKia  became  proverbial.  Demosth.  de  Pac.  63.  25.  The 
iloiy  in  Diod.  15.  78,  that  in  the  war  between  the  £lean8  and  the  Arcadians, 
the  Eleana  and  Pisatans  fought  for  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games,  whilst 
the  other  Greeks,  crowned  with  garlands,  looked  on  and  aj^lauded,  sounds 
rather  improbable. 
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few  exceptions,  was  a  consequence  of  every  vie- 
tory  * ;  even  when  a  reconciliation  did  take  place  it 
was  seldom  permanent  or  sincere,  and  when  the 
first  outburst  of  passion  passed  over  without  violence 
or  outrage,  it  was  not  long  before  fresh  disturb- 
ances arose,  as  was  the  case  in  Phhus,  or  hostile 
fisictions  sought  a  vent  for  their  animosity  in  the 
machinations  of  sycophancy.  Without  compulsion, 
however,  emigration  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  growing  indifference  of  the  citizens  towards 
their  impoverished  and  joyless  country,  and  pro- 
hibitory laws  either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or  had 
become  inoperative ;  selfishness  and  avarice  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  have  as  few  citizens  as 
possible,  by  which  means  those  who  maintained 
their  ground  could  the  better  consult  their  own 
profit  and  convenience.  States  were  insensible 
to  the  importance  of  keeping  together  and  con- 
centrating their  energies.  From  these  two  causes 
of  expatriation  flowed  two  fresh  phenomena.  The 
fugitives  (<l>vydS€Sf)^,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
force,  or  had  fled  in  consequence  of  misusage  or  op- 
pression, arrayed  themselves  against  their  respec- 
tive cities,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  leaving  nei- 
ther violence  nor  stratagem  unemployed  to  effect 
their  return.  They  mostly  took  up  their  position 
in  a  town  or  village  near  their  native  city,  fortified 

*  As  in  the  case  of  Timotheos  in  Corcyra :  oil  fisvroi  tivSpairodifTaro  oiik 
ivipaQ  l<l>vydhv<rev,  ovdk  vSfiovQ  furktrrrjinv,    Xenopb.  Hell.  5.  4.  64. 

'  The  words  ^vyddig,  ptvyovTiQ,  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
transactions  to  wbicn  they  relate,  attained  a  sort*  of  technical  impost  in  the 
political  vocabulary,  and  were  often  employed  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
instead  of  more  determinate  expressions,  the  political  conflicts  of  the  age 
being  seldom  unattended  by  expulsion  and  flight;  e.  g.  Xenoph.  Hell.  7. 
4.  1  :  6  'Qpwirbc  virb  twv  ^tvySvriav  icareX^^i; ;  more  accurately,  Diod. 
15.  76.  says,  Themison  the  tyrant  of  Eretria,  who  was  probably  accom- 
panied by  fugitives.  There  are  objections  against  assuming  with  Schneider 
that  Xenophon  refers  to  a  second  capture. 
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some  place  of  strength  in  its  vicinity,  and  from 
hence  made  war  upon  it.  Such  were  Thrasybulus, 
Pelopidas,  the  fugitives  of  Chios,  Phlius,  Phigaha, 
Corinth,  etc.  Those,  however,  composed  a  very 
different  class  who,  having  no  inclination  for  the 
tranquil  pursuits  of  citizenship,  grew  weary  of  their 
country,  and  quitting  their  homes,  sought  to  gra- 
tify their  roaming  disposition  in  the  excitement  of 
adventure  abroad.  But  instead  of  evincing  any 
inclination  for  civil  life  and  permanent  settle- 
ments, by  attempting  to  found  colonies,  they  wan- 
dered about  from  place  to  place  acknowledging 
neither  country  nor  kindred.  Now  very  few  of 
them  devoted  themselves  to  the  itinerant  arts  of 
peace ;  but  beside  the  calm  duties  of  civil  life  at 
home,  there  arose  a  new  political  vocation,  viz., 
the  performance  of  mihtary  service  for  hire,  which 
thousands  of  the  Greeks  embraced  with  eagerness, 
in  consequence  of  its  inherent  strength  and  bold-" 
ness,  whilst  the  other  was  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
planted by  it.  This  constitutes  a  main  branch  of 
our  enquiry  here,  not,  however,  in  a  mihtary  point 
of  view,  but  solely  in  its  relation  to  citizens  and 
citizenship. 

Cretans*,  Carians*,  and  Arcadians,  had  fought 
for  pay  in  the  earUest  ages.  The  first  had  become 
gradually  estranged  from  the  pohtical  system  of 
Greece,  and  were  moreover  of  barbarian  original. 
The  Cretans  were  connected  with  the  other  two 
almost  entirely  in  their  character  of  mercenaries ; 
the  Arcadians  were  Greeks  by  extraction,  took 
part  in  the  political  quarrels  of  the  mother-country, 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  41.  n.  9.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  188.  n.  10. 
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and  were  induced  by  their  natural  predilection  for 
the  career  of  arms  and  by  the  ruggedness  and  steri^ 
lity  of  their  native  mountains,  to  forsake  peacefol 
occupations  and  embrace  the  profession  of  mercena- 
ries. This  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression, 
QApicdhas  fAv/iovfievoi)^.  We  read  with  regret  that 
a  body  of  Arcadians  went  to  Xerxes  and  offered 
to  serve  for  hire''.  The  mercenary  soldiers  in 
the  pay  of  the  tjrrants,  Pisistratus  and  his  sons 
Polycrates,  Gelon®,  etc.,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  genuine  Greeks;  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  barbarians.  After  the 
great  Persian  war  it  became  usual  to  pay  the  civic 
force ;  and  when  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  one 
state  allowed  its  own  troops  to  serve  another  for 
pay,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  were 
always  genuine  mercenaries,  as  they  were  fre* 
quently  furnished  in  conformity  to  the  provisions 
of  a  confederacy;  the  essential  mark  of  which 
species  of  obligation  was  that  the  force  designed  to 
serve  for  pay  was  furnished  by  the  state,  and  con- 
tinued dependent  upon  the  same.  In  this  hght  must 
probably  be  regarded  the  Peloponnesians  in  the 
Corinthian  pay^  as  well  as  those  who  followed 
Brasidas^^  Auxiliary  forces  of  this  nature,  sup- 
plied conformably  to  the  conditions  of  a  confederacy, 
were  first  designated  by  the  word  ^EwUovpoii  the 
same  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  auxiliaries 
who  received  pay,  and  at  last  to  teal  mercenaries  ". 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  91.  n.  11,  on  which  compare,  Diogen.  Pro?.  1.  29. 
^  Herod.  8.  26. 

•  Thucyd.  6.  65  ;  Herod.  3.  39 ;  Diod.  11.  67. 72.  etc. 
»  Thucyd.  1.  60.  >«  Thucyd.  4.  80. 

**  Herod.  5.  63  :  ol  nmrurrpaTiScu  —  ItrtKoXkovro  Ik  6c<r<raXii|c  iwiKoV' 
pifiv  I  lirt'H'oifiTo  y6p  c^  wfifAaxii  ifphq  aitro^fg,  Heuce  must  be  explaiued 
the  word  in  the  passage,  I.  64;  —  nueierparoQ  —  ifipi^iaai  rt^v  rvpapvida 
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But  during  the  Peloponuesiaoi  war  we  likewise  find 
that  individuals  served  as  mercenaries^  without  the 
concurrence  or  participation  of  the  states  to  which 
they  belonged ;  e.  g.  some  Arcadians  were  in  the  pay 
of  Tissaphemes ".  Some  Orchomenian  fugitives 
hired  the  services  of  Peloponnesian  (Arcadian?) 
mercenaries  " ;  strangers  served  for  pay  on  board 
the  Athenian  fleet  ^*,  as  did  also  a  body  of  Cretan 
archers  *^  This  practice  was  doubtless  greatly  pro* 
moted  by  the  conduct  of  Athens  in  disarming  the 
Nesiotae^  as  she  was  thereby  obliged  to  take  other 
troops  into  her  pay  to  supply  their  place^  whilst 
the  young  islanders  were  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  foreign  service  on  their  own  account* 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
mercenary  system  had  gained  ground  to  such  att 
extent  as  to  endanger  the  very  existence  of  citizen- 
ship ;  Uie  prospect  of  an  obol  more,  was  sufficient  to 
induce  whole  ships'  crews  to  desert  from  one  fleet 
to  another.  The  band  of  mercenaries  which  the 
younger  Cyrus  succeeded  in  assembling,  affords  a 
signal  proof  of  the  fearful  degree  of  coiruption 
at  which  the  Grecian  poUtical  system  had  arrived^ 

liriKoipourl  t£  ttoWoToi,  k,  t,  \,  The  notion  of  serving  for  pay  was  not 
necessarily  implied  by  the  word ;  Herod.  3.  45.  says,  iwUcovpot  fuoOtitToL  It 
seems  as  if  they  were  desirous  of  retaining  the  old  word  even  after  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  practice  itself,  and  we  are  almost  induced  to  believe  that  tbe 
mercenary  cailled  himself  lirUovpoc  and  not  itusQo^poq.  Thncydides,  2.  70, 
uses  it  of  the  foreign  garrison  in  Potidea,  which  mast  probablv  be  considered 
an  auxiliary  force  from  the  Peloponnesus ;  again,  3.  34  :  hrutovpovQ  'ApKdBwv 
Tf  icul  PapPapthft  where  both  are  meant ;  in  the  same  manner,  i.  30,  the  Acar- 
nanian  Euarchus  ivixoipovQ  Ttvdc  irpoatfuoOiitraro  -,  the  Mytilensan  fugi- 
tives' hire  U  Tt  tlt\jovovvii<Tov  ItriKovptKdv,  xal  a{fr69tv  \vvayelpavTes» 
Tissaphernes  has,  Thucvd.  8.  36,  a  Uvacbv  iwixovpucdv.  Lycomedes  is 
praised  by  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.  33:  wq,  Ivueovpwv  hwdrt  hfiOtUv  rtvec* 
oi/Skvag  ripovvTo  av/  'ApKdStav*  Hermipp.  ap.  Athen.  1.  27.  F.  mentions 
amongst  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  Grecian  provinces  &irh  ^  'ApKailas 
IwiKovpoQ.  The  word  ^kvot  was  frequentlv  used  instead  of  /iiffBo^opovvrec, 
and  UviTtdoftai  contains  a  significant  allusion  to  the  severance  of  the  ties 
between  the  mercenary  and  his  eountry.    See  Harpocr.  Uv^Tevofthovg* 

"  Thucyd.  3.  34.  »»  Thucyd.  4.  76. 

>*  Thucyd.  1.  12K  »•  Thucyd.  6. 26. 
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and  it  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  that  they  were 
so  numerous.  But  the  assertion  of  Isocrates^, 
that  they  quitted  their  country  because  of  their 
depravity,  has  no  foundation  in  truth ;  his  Grecian 
pride  endeavours  to  palliate  the  fact  that  so  many 
thousand  able-bodied  Greeks  had  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  will  of  a  barbarian,  instead  of  which  he 
ought  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  spirit  of 
adventure  by  which  they  were  actuated.  Agesilaus 
too,  like  the  Athenians  before  him,  encouraged 
this  practice  when  he  allowed  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  to  provide  substitutes^^.  Soon  af- 
terwards the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  used 
to  furnish  money  instead  of  troops  for  expeditions 
which  were  distant,  and  particularly  for  those  be- 
yond the  sea'^  Conon  engaged  corps  of  merce- 
naries vnth  Persian  money,  and  these  have  at- 
tracted the  particular  attention  of  the  ancients. 
This  arose  from  the  astonishment  which  so  con- 
siderable a  body  of  men  must  at  that  time  have 
excited  upon  the  continent  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
from  the  noble  bearing,  admirable  discipline  and 
brilliant  achievements  by  which  the  peltasts  now  sig- 
nalized themselves.  They  first  attract  attention  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Corinthian  war,  and  being 
generally  stationed  at  Corinth,  were  usually  deno- 
minated the  Xenicon  in  Corinth  *^.  Iphicrates  and 
Chabrias  were  their  most  noted  commanders*^.  In 
the  same  war  Agesilaus  brought  with  him  on  his 

»«  Isocrat  Paoegyr.  40:  —  oT  ^i^  ^avXSrtir   Iv  ralg  avT&v  ohx  oloir' 

»'  Xenoph.  3.  4.  16.  »•  Xenoph.  6.  2.  21  ;  6.  2.  7. 

^*  ^tvucbv  iv  Kop(v0&),  Aristoph.  Plut.  173  aod  Schol.:  Harpocr.  Phot. 
Demosth.  Phil.  1.  46.  19.  " 

*•  Harpocr.  Phot  (cmk^v. 
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jretum  from  Asia,  a  body  of  mercenaries  under  the 
command  of  Herippidas  **.  After  the  first  ardour 
had  subsided,  the  war  was  carried  on  more  by 
means  of  mercenaries  than  by  armies  composed 
<rf  natives  of  the  belligerent  states  ^. 

At  a  time  when  the  mercenary  system  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  absorb  all  the  strength  and 
substance  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  native 
military  rapidly  decreased,  our  attention  is  at- 
tracted to  a  new  feature  in  the  age ;  namely,  the 
organization  of  select  bands  of  citizens,  to  whom 
were  pre-eminently  confided  the  career  of  arms  and 
the  highest  duties  connected  with  the  same.  This 
acted  in  some  measure  as  a  revival  of  the  military 
order  of  the  olden  time.  As  early  as  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  such  bodies  had  been  formed  in  Argos, 
Elis,  and  Athens,  and  as  equestrian  rank  was  once 
essential  to  aristocracy,  so  these  institutions  were 
generally  combined  with  oligarchy.  But  we  afterr 
wards  occasionally  find  that  the  military  character 
exclusively  predominated  without  any  reference  to 
the  notion  of  an  order.  The  sacred  legion  in 
Thebes,  the  Epariti  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Epilecti 
.in  Phlius  ^,  were  chosen  bands  of  this  description. 

Besides  these  bands,  the  militia  composed  of 
the  citizens  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  etc.,  still  displayed 
the  ancient  Grecian  valour,  it  is  true,  but  this  was 
'the  last  glare  of  the  expiring  taper ;  the  effects  of 
the  mercenary  system,  which  attained  its  zenith 
in  the  time  of  Philip,  began  to  be  sensibly  felt  in 
many   states,   and   particularly   in   Athens,     The 

«  Xcnoph.  4.  3.  16. 

**  Xenoph.  4.  4. 15 :  ffrpaTial  fikv  luy&Xai  iKarkpiav  iitirkirawTO  ^^  fWH 
^oA6povQ  yc  /i^v  icarcpot  1%'^'*^^^  ^^  Tovriav  ip^utfAtvwg  IxoXifMw* 
^  Xenoph.  7. 2.  10.    On  the  ^povpoi  in  Thuni,  see  below,  §  76.  n.  72. 
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number  of  citizens  who  bore  arms  perceptibly  de- 
creased^ they  daily  grew  more  remiss  in  arming 
for  the  common  cause,  and  the  calculations  of  pro- 
fit as  much  injured  the  military  operations  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  **  as  they  promoted  the  custom 
of  serving  for  pay ;  a  portion  of  the  best  strength 
of  the  Grecian  states  came  into  the  hands  of  their 
hereditary  foes,  the  wealthy  barbarians.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  real  privation  caused  by  the  in- 
creasing impoverishment  of  their  native  country  ^, 
while  life  was  as  much  exposed  to  danger  in  civil 
feucb,  and  from  the  intrigues  and  snares  of  syco- 
phants at  home,  as  in  the  field  of  battle,  where 
men  could  at  least  wield  their  swords  in  their  own 
defence.  Hence  the  disposition  to  enlist  in  this 
4q[)ecies  of  service  daily  gained  ground  even  among 
the  better  and  more  respectable  members  of  the 
comnranity ;  large  bodies  of  mercenaries  were  easily 
assembled  ^,  and  able  commanders  placed  them- 
selves at  their  head.  These  felt  little  inclination 
to  have  native  troops  under  their  command; 
the  more  dissimilar  the  ingredients  of  which 
their  armies  were  composed,  the  more  likely  they 
were  to  be  attached  to  the  camp  and  the  general, 
and  to  devote  themselves  singly  and  exclusively 
to  the  career  of  arms.  It  was  natural  that  armies 
thus  constituted  should  be  indifferent  to  the  cause 
they  fought  for^,  and  thus  the  pledges  for  the 

**  Iiocratet  conplttnt,  Areopt|^.  246 :  t&v  Sk  ircpS  w6Xtfiov  €^m  cariy- 
/itK'^eafiiv,  &OTt  oij9  tig  iUTa<ni£  Ikvcu.  roXfi&fUV,  ^v  /ii)  Xafipdv^fifv 
dpyypiov, 

*  Isocrat.  ubi  sup.  Comp.  Demoith.  de  Syminor.  186.  25—29.  Con- 
cerniog  Argos,  tee  Aristoph.  Pint  601  and  Schol. 

■•  Isocrat.  Ep.  9.  762 :  —  fitlKovc  Kcd  Kpeirrovc  wprdlittQ  crparowkimv 
■ytyyoakva^  U  r«v  w\avttftivi»fv  ^  rAv  woMnvonivmy. 

**  Un  the  lubject  of  the  mercenariet  who  lerfea  fior  and  affaiost  Persia,  see 
Diod.  16. 42.  44. 
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freedom,  independence,  and  security  of  a  state, 
existing  in  the  patriotism  and  affection  of  its  citi- 
zens, were  gradually  destroyed,  while  their  strength 
was  measured  by  the  wavering  standard  of  riches 
alone®.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  very  slight 
mitigation  of  the  evil,  that  certain  states,  like 
Athens,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  zeal  and  fideUty 
of  the  mercenary  hordes  in  their  pay,  by  appointing 
native  warriors  to  command  them.  Iphicrates, 
though  assuredly  a  virtuous  citizen,  introduced  the 
custom  of  inscribing  the  name  of  the  general  upon 
the  spoil,  instead  of  that  of  the  state  only  as  be- 
fore \  Moreover,  the  services  of  various  distin- 
guished generals,  who  commanded  legions  of  mer- 
csenaries,  were  not  dedic€tted  to  their  native  cities 
only;  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates  took  mercenaries 
to  Egypt  on  thdir  own  score  ^.  Again,  example? 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  commanders  of 
these  i^nerant  bajids  ^sometimes  made  attempts 
to  attain  sovereign  power  *\  Lastly,  this  venal 
soldiery,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  did  not  &il  tp 
commit  frequent  outrages  on  the  peacefiil  inha- 
bitants of  the  places  where  they  resided  ^. 

While  the  effects  of  ^ougration  and  flight  con- 
spired with  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  those  who 
remained  in  their  own  country  to  promote  the 
general  and  rapid  decay  of  dtizenship,  public  eco- 
nomy, and  constitutions,  and  to  render  them  in- 
cap^le  of  renewing  themselves  from  within,  and 
from  their  own  roots,  as  it  w^e,  certain  Jojfty  spirits 


»  Demosth.  in  PhU.  4.  139. 17,  sqq.  •  Siudas,  'I^Mcp^rijc- 

*»  Plut.  Ages.  32 ;  Diod.  15.  41. 

^  Dem.  in   Aristocr.  665.  25.    On  Abydos,  see  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  6.  9; 
Ifloemt.  £p.  2.  724. 
"  Isocrat.  Paneg.  cap.  33 ;  Ep.  9.  762. 

VOL.  II.  2>  d 
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soared  into  the  regions  of  speculation,  and  endea- 
voured to  discover  an  antithesis  to  the  corruption 
of  the  real  world  in  the  ideal  theory  of  a  perfect 
state.     Coincident  in  order  of  time  vidth  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  mercenary  profession,  were  the  deve- 
lopment of  political  theories  in  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  commencement  of  political 
authorship.     It  cannot,  indeed,  be  affirmed,  that 
this  retirement  from  the  duties  of  public  life  de- 
prived Greece  of  the  mental  aid  and  co-operation 
of  those  thinkers,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
mercenary    system   exhausted  her  physical   sub- 
stance and  support ;  but  while  the  ancient  sages  had 
held  public  offices,  occupied  themselves  with  the 
active  duties  of  the  administration,   and  directed 
and  applied  their  principles  to  existing  institutions, 
the  present  philosophers  busied  themselves  with 
speculations  concerning  the  best  state  abstractedly 
considered,  and  neither  shared  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration themselves ^^  nor  immediately  deduced 
their  political  principles  from  any  actual  system. 
The  sophists  in  an  inferior  sphere  had  formed  the 
transition  from  the  political  wisdom  of  a  Thales, 
Solon,  Demonax,  Damon,  to  that  of  the  present 
schools ;    they  had    inculcated    general   political 
maxims,  which  were,  however,  for  the  most  part 
borrowed  from  institutions  in  actual  being,  and 
had  aimed  at  little  more  than  imparting  dexterity  in 
the  arts  of  political  life,  and  especially  in  eloquence, 
the  most  influential  of  them  all ;  they  rarely  de- 
voted any  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  political 
feeling,   the  investigation   of  the  nature  of  law, 

••  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  5.  1  :  'lirirSdaftoQ — McX^crtoc — wpwrog  t&v  fir^  xoXi- 
TivofUViav  ivtxiipritfi  ri  vtpi  iroXtrtiag  titrtiv  r^c  apitrrriQ, 
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public  education^  etc.  This  was,  on  the  contrary, 
the  course  pursued  by  their  antagonist  Socrates, 
who,  superior  to  them  in  their  own  arts  and  sub- 
tleties, and  utterly  regardless  of  preferment  or  re- 
ward, rose  up  as  the  instructor  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  But  he  differed  from  the  ancient  sages, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  held  any  post  in  which  he 
could  create  original  institutions,  and  abstained 
from  all  personal  participation  in  the  regulation  of 
the  Athenian  constitution.  Still  he  did  not  with- 
draw himself  from  the  world  like  a  mere  teacher 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  but  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  acting  upon  public  life  by  practi- 
cally instructing  those  around  him.  His  influence 
was,  however,  exclusively  directed  to  individuals; 
he  strove  to  meliorate  the  state  through  the 
citizens.  So  far  the  school  of  Pyth^oras  was 
revived  in  the  circle  of  his  associates.  Nor  did 
the  agency  of  his  pupils  altogether  differ  in  direc- 
tion and  tendency  from  that  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
But  rational  speculation  was  too  far  advanced, 
ideal  theories  and  reality  had  become  separated 
by  too  wide  a  gulf,  and  circumstances  upon  the 
whole  were  too  unfavourable  for  the  modem 
political  theories  to  be  realized  by  the  mere  per- 
sonal agency  and  sway  of  those  who  occupied 
state  offices,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
Pythagoreans.  Hence,  the  universal  principles  of 
political  science  were  conceived  abstractedly,  and 
put  in  contrast,  as  it  were,  with  what  was  in  actual 
existence,  the  only  effect  of  which  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  the  differ- 
ence between  things  as  they  were  and  as  they  ought 
to  have  been.  But  the  pupils  of  Socrates  by  no  means 
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despaired  of  carrying  their  theories  into  practice, 
as  may  be  perceived  from  the  conduct  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Both  formed  the  conception  of  a  per- 
fect political  society,  and  both  endeavoured  to 
realize  their  conceptions.  Xenophon  deemed  the 
perfection  of  the  state  to  consist  in  the  supremacy 
of  a  virtuous  prince ;  his  principles  are  embodied 
in  the  Cyropaedia ;  in  the  real  world  the  Spartan 
state  came  nearest  to  his  standard  of  perfection ; 
and  as  he  was  not  at  liberty  in  this  field  to  draw 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  he  became  the 
eulogist  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  and  fought 
at  the  side  of  the  Spartan  heroes.  Plato  ^,  like 
Xenophon,  judged  that  the  supreme  felicity  of  a  so- 
ciety depended  upon  the  government  and  personal 
influence  of  a  beneficent  king,  trained  up  to  virtue, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit :  such  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  Dionysius  the  younger ;  but 
his  hopes  were  as  delusive  as  they  were  ardent. 
His  exertions  were  attended  with  better  success 
in  the  education  of  his  confidential  associates  and 
pupils ;  Dion,  the  Syracusan,  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
specimens  of  his  school.  The  &me  of  Plato's  poli- 
tical doctrines  was  widely  diffiised ;  the  Cyrenaeans 
requested  him  to  make  laws  for  them^;  his 
scholars,  Phormio,  Aristonymus,  and  Menedemus 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  legislators.  But 
we  are  informed  that  some  of  them  attempted  to 
make  themselves  tyrants,  as  Euagon  in  Lampsacus> 
Chaeron  in  Pellene,  and  Timaeus  in  Cyzicus^. 
Aristotle,  however,  was  most   successful  in  the 

^  On  the  youth's  predilection  for  the   military  profession,  see    iElian, 
V*  n*  3*  *7* 
^  Plutarch  ad  Princip.  inerudit.  9.  117. 
*  Athen.  11.  508.  E.  sqq. 
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performance  of  a  task  requiring  a  rare  conjunc- 
tion of  wisdom  and  activity,  and  aflforded  a  trium- 
phant example  of  the  education  of  a  prince  by  a 
philosopher  ^ ;  compared  with  which,  his  le^la- 
tion  in  his  native  town  Stagira  scarcely  deserves 
mention  ^. 

C.  The  new  Tyranny,  together  with  the  Republics 
in  the  West. 

§  75.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidse  the 
leading  states  of  the  Grecian  continent  remained 
exempt  from  tyrants;  Sicily  was  liberated  from 
their  domination  later,  and  fell  under  their  yoke 
again  sooner  than  the  mother-country.  This 
new  tyranny,  which  exceeded  the  ancient  both  in 
rigour  and  extent  of  power,  swayed  the  Grecian  poli- 
tical system  in  the  west,  and  was  not  without  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  Sicilian  tyranny  was  the  first  to  be 
revived.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  the  extreme 
north,  Panticapaeum  and  the  adjacent  states  on 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  were  under  the  domi- 
nion of  tyrants  who  are  commonly  enumerated  as 
kings;  in  Greece  itself  tyranny  first  reappeared 
in  Thessaly.  In  the  provinces  in  question,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  less  importance,  it  arose  now,  as  it 
had  done  before,  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
citizens  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  the 
animosity  of  contending  factions ;  but  their  dis- 
sensions were  no  longer  founded  on  the  former 
substantial  opposition  between  nobles  and  demus, 
which  had  been  exclusively  determined  from  within ; 

^  Whether  any  of  the  legislators  enumerated  by  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  2.  28, 
sqq.,  ed.  Harl.,  besides  those  named  above,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  period, 
as,  for  instance,  Archias  in  Caidos,  I  am  not  prepared  to  determine. 

»  Pint.  Col.  10.513.629. 
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at  the  same  time  the  latter  had  long  lost  their 
ancient  attachment  to  kingly  authority.     Popular 
government  had  been  established  in  almost  every 
state  except  Sparta,  and  where  it  had  been  subvert- 
ed by  force,  or  restricted,  there  existed  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  restore   it.     Public   opinion  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  tyranny,  and  not  one  of 
the  later  tyrants  of  purely   Grecian   states   was 
looked  upon  as  a  king.     But  though  the  tyranny 
no  longer  possessed  the  affections  of  the  demus  in 
the  same  degree  as  formerly,  it  was  effectually 
supported  by  the  prevalence  of  party  feuds,  and 
by  the  help   of  mercenaries ;   at  the  same  time 
no  coimterpoise   could  be  easily  opposed  to  its 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  distractions  and  coui- 
vulsions  which  had  arisen  in  the  ranks  and  orders 
of  citizenship  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  political  calcu- 
lations of  one  state  led  it  to  contract  alliances  with 
the  tyrants  of  others,  so  that  through  intercourse 
or  treaty  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  by  turns 
offered  them  an  external  point  of  support.     By  an 
analogous  line  of  policy  states  did  not  scruple  to 
solicit  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  barbarians, 
whom  all  despised  and  all  courted.     Whilst  Sparta 
bestowed  her  favours  upon  the  elder  Dionysius,  Ly- 
sias  protested  against  the  admission  of  his  Theori 
at  Olympia  ^  and  yet  Athens  afterwards  erected  a 
brazen  statue  to  Alexander  of  Pherae,  as  a  public 
benefactor  ^     This  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  new  tyranny.     The  ancient 
tyrants,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  and  soli- 
dity which  still  characterized  the  citizenship,  and 
more  especially  through  the  favour  of  the  demus, 

>  Diod.  14.  109;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat  9.  326. 
»  Plui.  Pelop.  31. 
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had  not  disdained  to  seek  support  amongst  the 
citizens  themselves,  whence  it  happened  that  so 
many  of  them  evinced  paternal  sentiments  towards 
the  communities  which  they  governed;  but  the 
new  tyranny  partook  of  the  corruption  of  its  age. 
Having  in  many  instances  proceeded  from  the 
mercenary  profession,  and  being  unable  to  forget 
the  wide  gulf  between  this  and  the  peaceful  occu- 
pations of  the  citizen,  it  could  not  govern  according 
to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  a  country, 
and  did ,  nothing  to  encourage  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  state  was  now  looked  upon  as  a  mere  camp ; 
the  mercenaries,  who  were  by  far  more  numerous 
than  under  the  ancient  tyrants,  formed  a  state 
within  a  state,  and  their  maintenance  became  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  ruler,  and  a  source  of 
oppression  to  the  people.  Hence,  then,  the  tyranny 
in  many  respects  exhibited  the  last  degree  of  that 
atrocity  which  drew  upon  it  the  indignant  reproba- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Its  general  Unea- 
ments  are  found  united  in  the  character  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  though  he  was  far  from  being  the 
most  ruthless  amongst  them ;  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  Apollodorus  of  Cassandreia  ^  in  the  Macedo- 
nian times,  though  less  violent  were  more  bloody- 
minded. 

I.  THE  TVrO  DIONYSII  AND  THE  REPUBLICS     ; 

IN  THE  WEST. 

The  account  of  this  tyranny  includes  a  survey 
of  the  surrounding  republics  of  the  Siceliots  and 


'  Dion,  Chrys.  1. 100,  classes  Phalaris  aDdlADoIIodonis  togefher.  Suidat' 
piaioi  ranges  under  the  same  category:  Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Echetus, 
(Apollodorus)  the  tyrant  of  Cassandreia,  and — Lingis,  the  founder  of  lliusCi). 
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Italiots,  which,  though  not  all  subject  to  it,  were 
nevertheless  within  the  range  of  its  influence,  or 
formed  the  objects  of  its  policy ;  some  of  these 
were  hostile  to  it,  whilst  others,  by  their  friendship 
and  support,  conduced  to  its  solidity  and  strength. 
Besides  Syracuse,  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  de- 
mand particular  attention.  In  reviewing  the  poli- 
tical system  of  the  west  we  behold  those  hereditary 
foes  of  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  destroying 
flourishing  communities  by  force  of  arms,  and  indi- 
rectly promoting  the  evils  incident  to  their  poUtical 
revolutions.  Whilst  domestic  tyrants  and  foreign 
foes  thus  conspired  to  accelerate  the  downfal  of  the 
Grecian  states^  their  object  was  forwarded  by  the 
national  degeneracy  of  the  Siceliots  and  Italiots 
themselves :  the  tree  was  withering  at  the  root, 
whilst  the  storm  was  shattering  its  branches.  The 
corruption  of  Syracuse  had,  it  must  be  confessed, 
been  promoted  by  the  repeated  mixture  of  the 
inhabitants.  Genuine  and  united  citizenship  could 
not  expand  into  maturity  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gamori.  The  same  spectacle  is,  with  little  vari- 
ation, presented  by  the  other  cities  * ;  discord  pre- 
vailed in  the  greater  jgart  of  them,  and  lost  none 
of  its  force,  because  their  inhabitants  were  ener- 
vated by  licentious  pleasures. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  force 
before  Syracuse,  as  already  stated  *,  Egesta  craved 
assistance  from  Carthage,  Olymp.  92.  3;  410. 
B.  C,  and  SeUnus  applied  to  Syracuse  \  The 
towns  of  Selinus^  and  Himera®  were  in  the  same 


•  Plttt.  Tirool.  1.  •  §  €7,  ssb.  fin. 

•  Diod.  13.  43,  sqq.  ^  Diod.  13.  57. 

•  Diod.  13.  61,  iqq. 
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year  destroyed  ^  by  the  barbarians,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Siculians  from  the  interior  of  the  island  ^*^» 
A  similar  fate  befel  the  fair  and  flourishing  Agri- 
gentum,  which  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spartan  Dexippus  by  the  leader  of  its  mercenary 
bands.  The  Grecian  population  rapidly  decreased ; 
those  who  escaped  death  knew  not  where  to  seek 
shelter  and  protection,  and  the  few  states  which 
took  compassion  on  them,  could  not  render  them 
quiet  and  orderly  citizens.  At  this  jimcture  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder  first  attracts  attention.  The  en- 
deavours of  Syracuse  to  relieve  the  above-najned 
towns  had  been  frustrated  by  intestine  discord,  the 
expulsion  of  Hermocrates  ",  etc. ;  but  now  its  own 
safety  was  threatened,  and  Gela  and  Camarina 
were  but  feeble  bulwarks  against  the  invaders. 

Dionysius,  the  son  of  Hermocrates  *%  a  man  of 
eminent  endowments,  and  a  tried  and  approved 
warrior'*,  conunenced  the  career  of  demagogy,, 
like  so  many  before  him,  by  maligning  the  charac- 
ter of  the  public  officers.  He  accused  the  generals 
who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  engagement 
with  the  Carthaginian  army;  upon  being  chosen 
general  himself  he  continued  the  prosecution 
against  his  colleagues,  became  commander-in-chief 
with  unlimited  powers,  and  by  means  of  a  guard, 
and  the  assistance  of  ftigitives  and  mercenaries,, 
eventually  established  a  tyranny^*.     To  purchase 


*  Diod.  13.  60,    Comp.  at  large  Xenoph.  Hell.  1. 2.  37 ;  1.  5.  21. 

i*>  Diod.  13.  91.  "  See  above,  §  67.  ad  fin. 

"  Xenoph.  Hell.  2. 3.  24,  but  without  stating  whether  he  was  the  renowned 
Hermocrates  or  not.  He  was  probably  a  di&rent  person;  but  Dionysiua 
certainly  accompanied  the  former  (see  above,  §  67.  n.  76.),  and  when  tyrant 
married  his  daughter,  Plut  Dionys.  3. 

1^  According  to  Deroosth.  in  Lept.506. 21,  he  bad  once  been  a  ypafinartvg*^ 

M  Diod.  13.  92—96. 
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a  peace  with  Carthage,  which  was  by  no  means 
unlike  that  of  Antalcidas,  and  to  induce  her  to 
recognise  his  tyranny,  he  abandoned  to  her  many 
of  the  Grecian  states",  and  having  thus  secured 
his  authority  externally,  had  ample  leisure  to  pro- 
vide for  its  safety  vidthin  *^.  Amongst  those  who 
co-operated  in  the  foundation  of  the  tyranny,  the 
first  place  belongs  to  Philistus,  its  subsequent 
historian  ^^  and  panegyrist^;  in  the  mother- 
country  Sparta  was  the  chief  ally  of  Dionysius  '^. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  he 
adopted  the  policy  of  Gelon ;  he  had  already  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  to 
Syracuse  in  the  year  before  the  peace  with  Car- 
thage*®; he  afterwards  seized  Catana  and  Naxos, 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  laid  the  latter 
in  ruins,  and  filled  the  former  with  mercenary 
soldiers " ;  Leontini,  whither  its  former  citizens, 
who  had  been  settled  in  Syracuse,  had  returned, 
and  which  at  a  still  earlier  period  had  become  the 
retreat  of  Agrigentan,  Geloan,  and  Camarinsean 
refugees  **,  was  reduced  to  submission,  and  received 
ten  thousand  mercenaries  as  inhabitants^.  Some 
fugitives  from  Naxos  and  SicuUans  now  founded 
the  town  of  Tauromenium  **.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished in  the  first  five  years  of  the  tyranny,  Olymp. 

>*  Dtod.  13.  114:  the  Carthaginiant  recovered  Selinus,  Agrijrentum,  and 
Himera ;  Gela  and  Camarina  were  to  remain  unibrtified,  and  pay  them  tribute ; 
Autonomia  was  secured  to  lieontini.  Measana,  and  the  SicuUans;  and  the 
Syiacusans  were  declared  subject  to  Dionysius. 

>•  Diod.  13. 91 ;  14.  8.  '         "  Diod.  13. 103. 

»•  Plat  Pelop.  34. 

^'  See  sbove,  $  68.  n.  7.  On  the  subject  of  the  succours  sent  by  Dionysiua, 
see  Xenoph.  5.  1.  26 ;  6.  2. 33 ;  7.  1.  20.  28  :  Diod.  15.  69.  On  the  attempt 
t>f  Athens  to  affect  a  disjunction  between  Dionysius  and  the  Spartans  consult 
Lysias,  de  Aiistoph.  Bon.  625. 

»  Diod.  13.  111.  «  Diod.  14.4. 

»  Comp.  §  68.  n.  53.  »  Diod.  14. 15.  78. 

»«  Diod*  16.  7. 
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93.  3;  406.  B.  C— Olymp.  94.  3^.  The  whole 
of  the  subsequent  career  of  Dionysius  is  marked  by 
unceasing  activity;  the  restlessness  of  his  cha- 
racter^ impelled  him  to  create  opportunities  for 
exertion  and  enterprise  when  they  did  not  offer  of 
themselves.  But  Syracuse,  from  the  very  first,  was 
far  from  bearing  the  tyrant's  yoke  with  patience, 
and  broke  out  into  open  rebeUion — first  with  the 
aid  of  some  fugitives,  and  again  when  he  was 
threatened  by  the  squadrons  and  armies  of  Car- 
thage^. Philistus  and  the  Spartans  Aristus  and 
Pharacidas,  the  former  sent  to  his  assistance  by 
Sparta,  the  latter  the  commander  of  a  detachment 
of  mercenaries,  assisted  him  in  suppressing  them  ^. 
Some  horsemen  who  had  fled  from  Syracuse  had 
occupied  the  town  of  Mtna,  which  was,  however, 
speedily  reduced  ^.  In  Sicily  Messana  was  the 
only  place  that  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrant ; 
alUed  with  Messana  was  Rhegium,  which  had 
granted  a  retreat  to  the  fugitives  from  Syracuse  ^, 
and  disdainfully  rejected  Dionysius'  application  for 
the  hand  of  one  of  its  daughters  ^K  Messana  soon 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  tyrant^,  who  assailed 
the  Italiots  at  the  same  moment  that  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Lucani ;  the  Italiots ''  now  formed 

*  Tbe  town  of  Adranvs,  near  Mount  Mtaa,,  was  founded  by  Dbnysbs  L 
Olymp.  105.  1,  Diod.  14.  37. 

^  Aiovinnoc — trpbc  rbv  wOSftivoVt  li  <rxo\d^ii,  firiikitoTi,  tlirtv,  Itioi 
TovTo  ovfipcufi.  Plut.  an  SenL  etc.  9.  165.  Comp.  the  judgment  of  the 
great  Scipio,  Polyb.  15.  3^. 

«  Diod.  14.  7. 8, 65,  iqq.  «•  Diod.  14. 8.  10.  71. 

»  Diod.  14.  4.  »  Diod.  14. 40. 

»«  Diod.  14.  107  ;  Strab.  6.  258. 

*^  Diod.  14.  78.  But  according  to  14.  57,  it  had  preriously  been  taken 
by  the  Carthaginians. 

»  According  to  Diod.  14.  91. 101.  102,  all  the  Italiots  Q).  The  alliance 
was  immediately  directed  against  the  Lucani ;  in  case  a  Grecian  town  should  be 
attacked  by  these,  the  rest  were  to  hasten  to  its  assistance,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  army  not  being  in  marching  order,  the  generals  were  to  be  punished  with 
death.   Diod.  14.  101.   Concerning  the  more  ancient  panegyris  at  the  temple  of 
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a  confederacy  against  him,  Olymp.  96.  4;  393.  B.C., 
whereupon  he  concluded  a  league  with  the  Lucani**. 
But  the  Italiots  could  not  agree  upon  the  measures 
to  be  adopted ;  Locri  sided  with  Dionysius  ^ ;  the 
Lucani  were  victorious,  Olymp.  97.  3 ;  390.  B.  C. ; 
Dionysius  conquered  Caulon,  Hipponium,  and  at 
length  the  strongly-fortified  Rhegium  ^,  Olymp. 
98.  2 ;  387.  B.  C,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  of 
Caulon  were  removed  to  Syracuse.  The  citadel  of 
Crotona  having  been  taken  by  stratagem  ^,  a  part 
of  its  territory  was  given  to  the  Locrians,  but  Dio- " 
nysius*  project  of  building  a  wall  from  the  Scylletic 
to  the  Hipponiat  gulf  was  defeated  by  the  march  of 
the  other  Italiots*,  whilst  a  storm  at  sea ^  frus- 
trated his  contemplated  expedition  against  Thurii. 
Dionysius,  now  extending  his  views  beyond  the 
territories  of  the  Italiots,  formed  the  design  of 
establishing  settlements  in  the  gulf  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  where  he  built  Lissus  ***,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  lUyrians  in  that  quarter.  Lastly,  though 
his  wars  with  Carthage  brought  him  no  certain 
advantages,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  dissuaded 
by  an  oracle  from  prosecuting  them  with  vigour 


Here  Laciniar  see  vol.  i.  p.  158.  After  the  accommodation  which  followed  the 
peraecation  of  the  Pythagoreans  a  separate  confederacy  was  entered  into  by 
Croton,  Sybaris,  and  Caulon,  (1  but  Sybaris  was  destroyed,  and  Thurii  not 
yet  built ;  and  the  previous  rebuilding  of  Sybaris  by  Thessalus  falls  Olymp. 
81.4.  SeeHeyne.  Op.  2.  138;  is  SicvXX^rtov,  which  lay-between  Croton 
and  Caulon,  perhaps  meant  here  V)  near  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Homarios,  tho 
same  who  was  worshipped  in  Achaia  (vol.  i.  171.  n.  27).  Polyb.  2.  39, 
A  war  between  the  Tarentines  and  the  Thurians  was  prevented  by  the  erection 
of  Heraclea  on  the  Siris,  Olymp.  86.  4 ;  433.  B.  C. ;  this  town  afterwardf 
became  the  seat  of  a  federal  assembly  (Strab.  6. 280),  probably  of  the  league 
which  was  formed  against  the  Lucani  and  Dionysius. 

»«  Diod.  14  91. 

»  Diod.  14.  107;  Strab.  6.  261. 

»  Diod.  14.  106.  107.  110.  112.  ^  Liv.  24.  3. 

»  Strab.  6.  261.  •  iElian.  V.  H.  12.  61. 

^^  Diod.  16.  13.  The  Etym.  M.  in  v.  'Adpiac  makes  mention  of  a  town 
called  Adrias,  which  Dionysius  was  said  to  have  founded  on  the  Ionian  sea. 
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and  alacrity  ^S  they  increased  the  sufferings  and 
the  misery  of  the  Grecian  population  of  Sicily  to 
a  dreadful  extent.  His  internal  government  was 
characterized  by  all  the  vices  for  which  tyrannies 
have  ever  been  notorious.  In  the  debasement  and 
systematic  discouragement  of  citizenship  he  was 
second  to  none  of  the  tyrants  of  Greece.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  emancipated  the  slaves, 
who  were  thereupon  denominated  Neopolitae, 
granted  lands  to  his  adherents,  as  well  foreigners 
as  natives,  gave  dwellings  to  the  populace  ^,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  Neopolitffi  the  daughters  of 
ancient  citizens  in  marriage  **.  The  removal  of  the 
inhabitants  from  town  to  town  increased  the  mix-* 
ture;  the  Syracusans  could  no  longer  recognise 
one  another ;  no  feeling  of  union  could  be  kept 
up  in  tiie  minds  of  the  ancient  citizens,  dispersed 
as  they  were  among  strange  and  ill-assorted  masses : 
many  of  the  new  citizens  enjoyed  special  privileges 
and  immunities;  e.  g.  the  Caulonians  were  ex* 
empted  from  the  pajrment  of  taxes  for  five  years**. 
Still  the  tyrant  did  not  mingle  with  the  towns- 
men ;  mercenaries,  forts  *^,  and  the  stores  and  im- 
plements of  war  surrounded  him ;  the  mercenaries 
ccmsisted  of  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  barbarian 
nations,  Lacedaemonians*^,  Campaxiians *^,  Ibe* 
rians*^,  and  Celts *^;  his  suspicion^  and  distrust 
became  proverlnal ;  the  Otaeoustae  and  Potagogides, 
from  the  tune  of  Hiero  ^^  were  not  sufficient  for 

««  Diod.  16.  74.  «*  Diod.  14.  7. 

«  PolyKD.  6. 2.  20.  ♦*  Diod.  14. 106. 

^  DioDTiioi  made  eztentive  tltentioni  in  Srncvse  by  fortifying  of  Nuos» 
Irailding  the  wall  of  Epipoic,  etc.  Conf.  OoUer,  de  Sita  et  Orig.  Urb. 
Syreciuar.  1818.  ^  Diod.  14. 58. 

<7  Diod.  14.  9.  16.  *•  Diod.  14.76. 

«  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.  20.  »  See  Pint.  Dion.  9,  etc. 

*>  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  9.  8.    Conf.  Tp9<raywyttCf  Plut.  Dion.  2  and  28. 
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the  system  of  espionnage  which  he  carried  on; 
there  was  a  popular  tradition  that  he  himself 
listened  at  the  opening  in  the  acoustically- 
constructed  dungeon  called  '*the  ear**.**  His 
brother  Leptines  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  suspicion** ; 
his  object  in  habituating  his  son  to  the  most  de- 
grading occupations,  and  unfitting  him  for  all  ele- 
vation of  thought,  was  to  render  him  incapable  of 
thwarting  his  purposes**.  No  less  notorious  are 
his  artifices,  exactions,  and  cruelties;  in  the 
space  of  five  years  he  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  property  of  the  Greeks  in  his  dominions"; 
he  plundered  temples  without  remorse*^.  His 
cruelty,  however,  rather  resulted  from  the  desire  of 
intimidating  those  whom  he  feared,  than  from  any 
natural  pleasm-e  at  the  sight  of  tortures ;  but  his 
kindness,  too,  was  solely  the  offspring  of  calcula- 
tion. Finally,  he  shared  with  Nero  the  wish  to  be 
considered  an  artist ;  but  this,  instead  of  minister- 
ing to  the  gratification  of  those  around  him,  was  a 
source  of  torture  to  them ;  the  poet  Philoxenus 
was  condemned  to  the  Latomiae  for  criticising  the 
tjrrant's  bad  verses  ^. 

Dionysius  the  younger  succeeded  his  father,  Ol. 
103.  1;  367.  B.  C«.  The  lapse  of  thirty-eight 
years  had  firmly  cemented  the  throne,  and  numer- 
ous bands  of  mercenaries  kept  watch  around  it^; 
innumerable  parasites  awaited  an  abundant  harvest 
from  the  continuance  of  the  tyranny,  and  at  the 


«s  Conf.  D*Omlle»  Sicola,  p.  180—182.  aDd  194. 

«  iElian.  V.  H.  13.  45,  »♦  Plut.  Dion,  9. 

»*  Aristot.  Pol.  6.  9.  3.  »•  iEIian,  V.  H.  1. 20. 

^7  His  dvayt  is  well  known.    See  Suidas,  ^iXo(.  ypauu, 

*•  Diodor.  13.  75. 

Plut.  Dion.  14;  Diodor.  16.  9;  iElian,  V.  H.  6.  12. 
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death  of  the  elder  tyrant  no  bold  and  ingenuous 
patriot  raised  his  voice  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Though  the  mind  of  the  yoimger  Dionysius  had 
been  neglected,  it  was  not  depraved^;  virtue 
and  vice  struggled  within  him  for  mastery:  the 
latter  was  encouraged  by  the  parasites,  who  had 
obtained  an  ascendant  over  him,  and  incited  him 
to  the  most  reckless  dissipation  ^^  to  which  num- 
ber belonged  Philistus  ^.  Dion,  brother  of  the 
Syracusan  consort  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Aris- 
tomache  (one  of  whose  daughters,  Sophrosyne, 
was  married  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  the 
other.  Arete,  to  Dion,)  endeavoured  to  expand  the 
seeds  of  virtue  in  his  breast.  Plato  was  summoned 
to  impart  to  the  yoimg  ruler  the  moral  instruction 
which  was  to  render  him  a  good  king^.  Plato, 
whose  hopes  of  success  in  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken were  most  sanguine^,  was  received  with 
princely  splendour  and  with  cordial  affection,  and 
Dionysius  immediately  commenced  his  studies*. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  Dion  was  banished; 
the  love  of  the  tyrant  for  Plato  amounted  to  a 
species  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
soul  was  the  jealousy  with  which  he  regarded 
Plato's  attachment  to  Dion*;  never  was  the  per- 
nicious eflScacy  of  coiutiers  and  parasites,  in  cor- 
rupting the  character  of  a  ruler,  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius^.     The 

^  Ps.  Plat.  £p.  7.  338.  D. :  6  $k  ohre  dXKt^  iarlv  d^vijc  irp^c  ri)y  rov 
IMvB&vuv  Svvafuv  ^iX<Srt/i<Sc  Ti  OavfuttrruQ. 

«t  The  younger  tyrant  passed  ninety  laccesiive  days  in  drinking,  Plat 
Dion.  7. 

•*  Pint  Dion.  11.    AiowtrcoffoXacc^  Athen.  6.  249.  F. :  10.  435.  E. 

•»  Pint  Dion.  10. 12. 

«*  Ps.  Plat.  Ep.  7.  434 ;  Pint  Dion.  11. 

«  Plut.  Dion.  13,  sqq.  j  JElian,  V.  H.  4. 18 ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat  7.  30. 

••  Plut.  Dion.  16.  •»  Ps.  Plat  Ep.  7.  446. 
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precepts  of  Plato*,  and  the  conneotioQ  which  he 
brought  about  between  the  Pythagoreans^  and 
the  tyrant,  were  all  in  vain.  On  his  second  visit  to 
Syracuse,  he  narrowly  escaped  misusage^^  Mean- 
while, the  tyranny  began  to  totter ;  Dion  arose  to 
deliver  his  country  from  the  yoke  under  which  it 
groaned,  and  the  revolution  was  accomplished 
about  the  same  time  that  violent  commotions 
arose  in  the  mother-country. 

We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
constitutions  of  the  Italiot  states  during  the  reign 
of  the  two  Dionysii,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
democracy  had  universally  attained  maturity.  The 
party-feeling  in  &vour  of  Sparta  probably  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  Pel(^nnesian  war.  Under  the 
democracy  in  Tarentum^^  as  under  all  the  demo- 
cracies of  that  age,  Strategi  were  the  chief  offi- 
cers^'; and  the  same  state  is  celebrated  for  having, 
seven  times,  confided  the  office  of  Strategus  to  its 
noblest  citizen,  the  Pythagorean  Archytas,  the 
friend  of  Plato '^\  He  was  also  chosen  generalis- 
simo of  the  combined  Italiots^*.  In  Thurii^*  there 
was  a  law  which  provided  that  the  same  citizai 
could  only  be  reappointed  Strategus  at  intervals 
of  five  years  ^^  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that 
a  number  of  citizens  had  been  especially  selected  for 


••  Pi.Pht,Ep.3.410. 

•  Ps.  Plat.  Ep.  7.  454  ;  Plut.  Dion.  16. 

^  Ps.  Plat  £p.  7.  476;  Plut.  Dion.  19,  relates  that  Aristippvs  likewiw 
went  to  his  court  and  oimosed  the  efibrts  of  Plato. 

^  See  $59.  n.  17. 

^  Demostb.  Erot.  1415. 9,  describes  Arcfartas  (most  probably  in  his  capa- 
city of  Strategus)  as  ri)v  Tttpavrivwv  wiKtv^Kakmc  koI  ^iKmSpAwm^ 

^»  Dice.  Laert.  8.  79 ;  Ml.  V.  H.  7. 14 :  Strab.  6.  280. 
^*  Suidas/Apv. 
^  See$59.  n.  12. 
^  Arist.  Pol.  5.  6.  8. 
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military  service^  and  denominated  guards  (<l>povpoiy'* 
Some  enterprising  yoimg  men  belonging  to  power- 
ful families^  ingratiated  themselves  with  these, 
trampled  on  the  laws,  and  by  repeatedly  obtaining 
the  Strategia,  eventually  established  a  dynasty^®. 
Hereupon  all  the  magistrates  were  appointed  ac- 
cording to  a  valuation,  at  the  same  time  that  nearly 
all  the  landed  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
leading  families.  Nevertheless,  the  people,  who 
were  inspired  with  confidence  by  the  remembrance 
of  what  they  had  achieved,  succeeded  in  over* 
throwing  the  dynasty  and  making  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  property  ^^.  In  consequence  of  inju- 
dicious attempts  to  impart  extreme  exactness  to 
the  laws,  they  are  said  to  have  become  insecure 
and  wavering**.  Crotona  retained  its  Achaean  in- 
stitutions". In  Rhegium,  after  the  termination  of 
the  dissensions  which  had  prevailed  there,  it  is 
probable  that  the  constitution  of  Charondas  was 
revived,  as  was  that  of  Zaleucus  in  Locri.  In 
Heraclea  on  the  Su-is  and  Metapontum  we  are 
only  acquainted  with  the  names  of  magistrates  be* 
longing  to  a  later  period  •*.  Equally  scanty  is  our 
information  respecting  Cuma,  Palaeopolis  and  Nea- 
polis,  and  Massilia.  The  former  already  began  to 
be  threatened  by  the  Samnites  and  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  latter,  the  government  of 
noble  houses,  whose  oppressive  effects  were  felt  in 


^  Aritt.  ubi  sup.    I'hese  can  hardly  bav«  been  merceDaries. 

'•  A  list,  ubi  sup. 

»  Arist.  Pol.  6. 6.  6.  Conf.  Heyne,  Op.  2.  148,  who  justly  regards  th« 
fact  narrated  by  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  6.  6,  as  a  consequence  of  that  mentioned,  5. 
6.  8.    The  observations  of  Schneider  on  5.  6.  6,  are  less  pertinent. 

»  Strab.  6.  260.  from  Ephorus.  "  Polyb.  2.  39. 

**  The  Tab.  Heracleens.  has  tLn&kla,  Ephors,  a  Polianomos,  etc.  A  tyrant 
of  Heraclea  is  mentioned  in  Parthen.  Erot  7.  (from  Phanias  the  Eresian.) 
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later  times^  was  at  this  period  in  fiiU  vigour®'.  On 
Lipara  finally,  there  was  a  brave  and  virtuous 
Strategus,  called  Timasitheus®*,  when  the  Romans 
sent  a  votive  offering  to  Delphi  after  the  conquest 
of  Veii ;  but  the  island  had  once  before  fallen  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  01)rmp.  96.  1 ; 
396.  B.  C«*. 

The  nationality  of  the  Siceliots  and  Italiots, 
which  had  shown  evidences  of  debasement  before 
the  time  of  the  Dionysii,  became  still  more  cor- 
rupted by  their  influence,  though  not  every  where 
in  the  same  degree.  The  Syracusans  are  especially 
stigmatized  for  immorality,  gluttony,  and  lust®^; 
Tarentum  was  probably  not  much  better,  and  after- 
wards sunk  still  lower ;  it  was  remarkable  for  its 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  luxury  in  dress  ^,  etc.  Last- 
ly, the  daughters  of  the  once  moral  Locri  were 
notoriously  venal  ^. 

THE  TYRANTS  OF  PHERiE. 

Pherae,  of  little  importance  before  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  raised  itself  by  means  of  its 
tyranny  above  all  the  Thessalian  states.  This 
tyranny  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the  powers  of 
the  mediatory  Archon®^.    Perhaps  Lycophron  him- 


^  Cic.  de  Repub.  74,  Stuttg.  where  see  Mago. 

w  Liv.  5.  28 ;  Diodor.  14.  93  ;  Plut.  Camill.  8. 

«*  Diodor.  14.  57. 

"•  ScKiXijn)  ToavkKa,  Athen.  12.  518.  C.  527.  C. ;  conf.  Plat,  de  lUpub.  3. 
404 ;  Epist.  7.  353.  £.  sqq.  On  the  culinary  art  of  Mithscus,  see  Gorgias, 
518.  B. 

^  See  Plat,  de  Lege.  1.  637 ;  Theopovip.  apud  Athen.  4.  166.  D.  sqq.; 
Clearchus,  apud  eund.  12.  522.  D.;  Strab.  6.  280;  iElian.  V.  H.  12.  30; 
Plut.  Pyrrh.  16:  conf.  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  224,  sqq. ;  Heindorf,  ad.  Hor.  Sat. 
2.  4. 34.  The  number  of  barbarian  words  in  use  amongst  the  Tarentines  is 
Tery  remarkable  (in  Hesych.  in  A  alone  there  are  nearly  thirty) ;  from  this  we 
nay  infer  that  the  Oscans  and  other  adjacent  nations  were  admitted  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  ««  Athen.  12.  516.  A. 

»  Conf.  $.73.  n.  21. 
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self  was  a  tyrant.  Jason,  his  son  ^,  the  scholar  of 
Gorgias  ^^  and  a  brave  soldier,  succeeded  him.  He 
soon  raised  Pherae  above  all  the  other  Thessalian 
states  ^,  and  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Poly- 
damas  of  Pharsalus,  became  Tagus  of  all  Thes- 
saly  ^'.  This  imparted  the  outward  stamp  of  legi- 
timacy to  his  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
displayed  vigour  and  prudence,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  mild  and  humane  ^.  His  authority  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  Thessaly;  Alcetas  acknow- 
ledged his  sway  in  Epirus^,  and  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Amyntas  the  Macedonian^.  He 
planned  and  executed  his  undertakings  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  and  decision^.  The  mercenaries 
were  the  main  support  of  the  tyranny :  Jason,  as 
a  soldier,  set  a  higher  value  upon  their  services 
than  upon  those  of  the  native  troops^,  and  he  knew 
how  to  treat  them  ^ ;  but  he  was  totally  regardless 
of  the  interests  of  citizens  and  citizenship.  Still 
he  was  far  from  mixing  the  population  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  elder  Dionysius  had  done ;  he 
regulated  the  tribute  of  the  Perioeci  according  to 
the  scale  established  by  Scopas,  and  the  Penestae 
continued  upon  the  same  footing  as  before  ^^.  To 
govern  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  his  daily  food  ^°*; 
he  considered  it  lav^rfiil  to  commit  injustice  upon 
slight  occasions,  that  he  might  be  just  in  more 
important  matters  ****,  and  even  his  own  mother  is 
said  to  have  suffered  from  his  exactions  ^^.     In 

^  This  may  be  inferred  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  24,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
one  of  Jason's  sons  was  called  Lycopbron. 
w  Paus.  6.  17.  5  w  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  I.  3. 

•9  Xenoph.  6. 1.  6.  ^  Diodor.  16.  60. 

••  Xenoph.  Hell.  6. 1.  4.  ^  Diodor.  16. 60. 

^  Xenoph.  6.  4.  21.  »«  Xenoph.  6.  1.  4. 

••  Ibid,  ubi  sup.  *«*  Ibid,  ubi  sup. 

***  Aristot.  Pol.  3.  2.  6 :  'Ia<rtuv  ii^ri  irccv^v  5rc  ft^  rvoavvol* 
^  Plut  de  Taenda  Sanitate  Praecepto.  6.  614.  ««»  Polyaen.  6. 1. 

Ee2 
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sensual  indulgences  he  was  moderate*^.  He  was 
murdered  by  seven  young  men  belonging  to  the 
cavalry  of  the  country,  Olymp.  102.  3 ;  970.  B.  C  ^^. 
After  his  death  his  brothers  ^^,  Polydorus  and 
Polyphron,  became  tyrants  of  Pherae  and  Tagi  of 
Thessaly ;  the  former  was  murdered  by  the  latter 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  whereupon  the  Tageia 
assumed  a  more  despotic  character;  the  brave 
Polydamas  in  Larissa  was  killed,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  expelled  *^.  Still  greater  atrocities  were 
committed  by  Alexander,  Polyphron's  nephew***® 
and  murderer,  who  oppressed  his  own  country  and 
committed  constant  aggressions  upon  his  neigh- 
bours for  the  space  of  eleven  years  *^.  The 
Aleuads  of  Thessaly  appUed  to  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon  to  assist  them  in  repulsing  him,  after 
which  he  for  some  time  possessed  Larissa  and 
Crannon  "** ;  they  next  had  recourse  to  the  The- 
bans  "* ;  but  it  was  not  till  these  had  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  into  Thessaly,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Pelopidas,  that  the  tyrant  was 
confined  within  the  precincts  of  Pherae,  and  his 
garrisons  compelled  to  evacuate  the  territories  of 
the  Phthiotan  Acheeans  and  Magnesians  *".  He 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  Scotussa  and 
Melibaea  to  be  sabred  "' ;  he  caused  his  victims  to 
be  put  to  death  amidst  the  most  dreadftil  tor- 
tures "* ;  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  he 

»M  Xcnoph.  Hell.  6.  1.  4. 

><»  Xenoph.  6.  4.  31.  32.    The  account  of  Diodor.  15.  60.  is  less  accurate. 

><«  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  38.  w  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  34. 

»••  Plut.  Pelop.  29.  «<»  Diod.  15.  61. 

»>•  Diod.  ubi  sup.  >»»  Plut.  Pelop.  26,  sqq. 

>"  Diod.  15.  80  ;  Plut.  Pelop.  35. 

>'«  Plut.  Pelop.  29 ;  Diod.  15.  75  j  Pans.  6.  5.  2. 

"^  Pint.  Pelop.  29  :  ((uvroc  fikv  AvOpiitTovQ  KartopvrTtv,  irkpot^  ik  dip- 
fiara  (rv&v  Aypiatv  Kai  ApKTuv  wipiriOtiQ  Kat  roi>c  Btipivruco^g  iwdy^v 
K{tvac  iiktrira,  le.  r.  X. 
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had  testified  at  the  representation  of  a  tragedy  *** ; 
and  looked  npon  every  one  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust "^.  He  was  killed  by  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Jason  "^  in  concert  with  her  brothers,  Olymp. 
105.  4;  357.  B.  C."«.  The  last,  Tisiphonus,  Pi- 
tholaus,  and  Lycophron"^,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  government,  Pitholaus  as  the  eldest  reign- 
ing first  *^ ;  the  names  of  Lycophron  and  Pitholaus 
occur  during  the  holy  war  "\  No  exact  particu- 
lars have  been  transmitted  respecting  a  tyrant  of 
Crannon,  called  Denius,  who  had  raised  himself  to 
despotic  power  from  the  condition  of  a  fowler  "*. 

3.  THE  TYRANTS  ON  THE  PONTUS. 

After  the  power  of  Miletus  had  been  broken  by 
domestic  tyranny  and  Persian  domination,  its  poli- 
tical influence  amongst  the  colonies  on  the  Pontus 
ceased ;  it  is  probable  that  tyrants  soon  arose  in 
several  of  these  states;  their  nationality  was  no 
longer  purely  Grecian,  and  democracy  was  no- 
where sufficiently  solid  and  matured.  Hence,  in 
this  quarter  the  tyranny  still  retained  the  character 
of  the  kingship.  On  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
the  dynasty  of  the  Archaeanactids  subsisted  forty- 
two  years,  from  Olymp.  75.  1—85.  3 ;  480—438. 
B.   C  "\,  in   Panticapaeum,   Phanagoria,   etc.     A 


»»*  Plut.  ubi  sup.  »>«  Cic.  de  Off.  2.  7. 

"'  Pint.  Pelop.  28. 

"•  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  36,  sqq. ;  Plut.  Pelop.  85  ;  Diod.  16.  14. 

"*  Plut  Pelop.  ubi  sup.  The  reading  here  is  UvOcXdov,  Diod.  16.  39 ; 
coQf.  16. 52 ;  Diodor.  16.  39  has  UuOoXdov,  conf.  16.  52. 

«»  Xenoph.  6.  4.  37.  »«  Diod.  16.  39 ;  conf.  below,  J  78. 

»«  Polyan.  2.  34. 

>*>  Diod.  12.  31.  See  at  large,  Boze»  in  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip. 
t.  ix. ;  Souciet's  Dissertat.  Par.  1736.  Gary,  Hist,  des  Rois  de  Thrace  et  de 
ceuz  du  Bosph.  Cimm.  Par.  1752.    RaouURochette,  Antiquity  Grecques  du 
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modern  race,  whose  fame  was  recent,  began  with 
Spartocos  *'^,  who  governed  from  Olymp.  86.  4; 
433.  B.  C  ''*. ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  ^, 
who  reigned  till  Olymp.  87.  4.  There  is  a  blank  ^ 
till  the  accession  of  Satyrus,  who  held  the  govern- 
ment from  Olymp.  93. 2—96. 4 ;  407—393.  B.  C*« , 
and  who,  like  his  father  (Spartacus  2.  ?)  favom-ed 
the  Athenians  ^^.  His  son  and  successor  Leucon, 
who  ruled  from  01. 106.  3 ;  354.  B.  C  ^«».,  is  known 
to  us  as  the  commercial  ally  and  citizen  of  Athens"^ 
and  as  the  founder  of  Theodosia  ^^ ;  besides  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  warlike  ^^*  and  generous  "* ; 
yet  even  he^"  was  surrounded  by  mercenaries^*^ 
and  flatterers  %  and  committed  exactions.  His 
successors  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
enquiries. 

In  Sinope  there  was,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  a 
tyrant  called  Timesileus.  The  inhabitants  deposed 
him  in  Olymp.  83.  4 ;  445.  with  the  help  of  some 
Athenian  Cleruchi'*. 

Heraclea,  which  had  from  its  first  foundation 
been  distracted  by  the  feuds  between  the  upper 
order  and  the  demus^^,  in  Olymp.  104.  1;  364. 

Bosphore  Cimm^rien.  Par.  1822,  with  the  critiques  of  P.  ▼.  Koppen  (Alterth. 
am  Nordgestade  des  Pontus.  Wien,  1823)  and  v.  Kohler. 

>**  That  this,  and  not  Spartacus,  is  the  proper  orthography  of  the  word 
is  proved  by  inscriptions.    See  Bockb,  Thesaur.  Inscr.  p.  147. 

*»  Diod.  12.  31.  »*  Diod.  12.  36. 

137  Boze  inserts  Sparta(*us  here,  whose  reign  lasted  twenty  years. 

>»  Diod.  14.  93  ;  Lysias  pro  Manlith.  571. 

i»  Isocrat.  Traperit.  646.  »»  Diod.  16.  31. 

»»*  Demosth.  in  Lept.  466.  467.        »»•  Demosth.  ubi  sup. ;  Strab.  7.  309. 

»»  Polyaen.  6.  9.  3.  4.  »»*  Plut.  de  Stoicor.  repugn.  10.  314. 

1*  iEneas,  Pol  5.    Conoernine  the  Scythians,  see  Polysn.  6.  9.  4. 

■^  He  said  to  a  person  of  this  description  who  had  committed  some  crime : 
AirtKTtiva  av  <n  j/i)  roifc  OioitCt  tl  iij)  wovripCiv  ivSp&v  ij  rvpawis  l&Iro. 
Athen.  6.  257.  D. 

•w  Polyan.  6.  9.  1 .  »»  Plut.  Pericl.  20. 

«»  Vol.  i.  p.  268.  n.  77.  Sec  at  lai^^e,  Memnon,  ap.  Phot  Cod.  224,  and 
ihe  statements  of  other  ancient  writers  in  Orelli's  edition  of  Memnon,  pp.  1 19 
^124, 
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B.  C,  fell  under  the  tyranny  of  Clearchus  *^,  a  pupil 
of  Socrates  ^*S  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  mercenaries  after  the  citizens 
had  delivered  themselves  from  the  power  of  a 
faction  ***•  The  little  value  which  he  set  upon  the 
lives  of  others  ^^  corresponded  with  the  suspicious 
solicitude  with  which  he  guarded  his  own  ^^ ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  precautions  he  was  assassinated^ 
Olymp.  106.  4  ;  353.  B.  C  ^^.  His  brother  Saby- 
rus  maintained  the  tyranny^  as  the  guardian  of  his 
nephews,  Timotheus  died  in  the  year  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaeronea ;  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dionysius  who  ruled  thirty-two 


years  **^» 


4.  LESS  POWERFUL  TYRANTS. 


After  the  first  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
Epaminondas^  Sicyon  was  distracted  by  the  quar- 
rels of  the  partisans  and  opponents  of  Sparta  and 
Thebes;  in  Olymp.  103.  2 ;  366.  B.  C,  Euphron, 
by  means  of  the  demus  and  some  mercenaries, 
effected  a  junction  between  Sicyon  and  Thebes, 
expelled  forty  Lacones  (in  Xenophon  fieXrurroi}, 
and  made  himself  tyrant  ^*^.  But  he  was  unable 
to  maintain  his  position :  the  expelled  citizens  oc- 
cupied the  harbour  and  the  town,  whilst  a  Theban 
garrison  was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  ^^.  Eu- 
phron went  to  fetch  mercenaries  from  Athens,  and 

•«  Diod.  16.  81.  >«  Isocrat  Ep.  7.  749. 

'«  Po!y«n.  2.  30.  I  ;  conf.  JEn,  Pol.  12. 

i<3  Theopomp.  ap.  Atheo.  3.  85.  A.  B. 

*^  Plat,  ad  Priocip.  ineradiC  9.  125 :  il^  Kifiwriw  lfiv6fuyoc  &(Tirip  50tc 

««  Diod.  16.  36. 

*^  Diod.  16.  88.    On  his  gluttony  and  corpulence,  see  A  then.  12.  549. 
A.  B.   His  wife,  Araastns,  founded  the  city  of  the  same  name,  Strab.  12.  544. 
**»  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.  43—46;  7.  3.  8  ;  Diod.  15.  70. 
'«•  Xenoph.  7.  3.  4. 
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then  repaired  in  search  of  assistance  to  Thebes, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  adversaries 
from  Sicyon  ^^.  The  demus  honoured  his  memory  ^^. 
In  Corinth  Timophanes  was  enabled  by  means  of  his 
mercenaries  to  obtain  the  tyranny,  Olymp.  103.  3 ; 
366.  B.  C  ^'^K  Timoleon,  his  brother  became  the 
liberator  of  his  native  city.  In  Oeanthe,  a  town  of  the 
Ozolian  Locrians,  there  was  a  tyrant  cafled  Phrico- 
demus  ''^  about  01. 101.  4 ;  373.  B.  C.  In  Euboea, 
Eretria  and  Oreus  (Histiaea)  were  more  especially 
the  seats  of  tyranny ;  to  the  period  which  inter* 
vened  before  the  island  and  its  political  system 
became  dependent  upon  Philip,  belong :  Neogenes 
tyrant  of  Creas  *^',  Themison  of  Eretria  who  occu- 
pied Oropus,  Olymp.  103.  3  ;  366.  B.  C^^.  Plu- 
tarch, in  whose  time  the  influence  of  Philip  began 
to  predominate^",  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
There  were  also  tyrants  in  Lesbos,  but  probably 
not  before  Philip's  time,  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  stood  in  any  connection  with  his  political 
operations ;  to  these  belonged  Cleommes  or  Cleo- 
menes  in  Methymna,  of  whom  Isocrates  speaks 
in  terms  of  commendation  *^ ;  he,  like  Periander, 
ordered  that  all  prostitutes  should  be  drowned  "^ 
Cammes  reigned  in  Mytilene  at  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes **.     It  was  afterwards  governed  by  tyrants 

»*»  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  3.  4.  6.  '»  Xenoph.  7.  3.  12. 

**»  Twenty  years  before  Timoleon's  expedition  to  Stcily,  Plut.  Timol.  7. 
Hence  must  be  corrected,  Diod.  16.  65. 

M9  Polysn.  8.  46.    This  atoiy,  however,  has  rather  a  mythical  air. 

*M  Diodor.  15.  30,  where  Oropus  is  alio  erroneously  stated  to  belong  to 
him. 

^^  Diodor.  15.  76.  Conf.  Wesstl.  and  above,  $  71.  n.  119.  Demosthenes 
de  Coronft,  259.  10,  also  alludes  to  the  circumstance,  but  besides  ThemisoB 
mentions  a  Theodorus. 

»»»  PluUPhoc.  11. 

>*^  Isocrat.  Epist.  ad  Timoth.  748  (written  aAer  Olymp.  107. 1). 

»«^  Theop.  ap.  Alb.  10.  442.  F. 

^  Demosth.  adv.  Boeot.  de  Dot.  1019. 
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who  were  dependent  upon  Persia*^.  Such  were 
probably  Hecatomnus,  M ausolus^  Artemisia,  Idrieus 
and  Ada  in  Halicamassus  ^^.  Evagoras  and  Nicoles 
in  Salamis  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  must  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  number  of  those  tyrants  who  be- 
longed to  the  state-system  of  Greece.  In  Cyrene, 
lastly,  Ariston  was,  in  Olymp.  94.  4;  401,  B.  C, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  party  *^^ ;  some  Messe- 
nians  arriving  there  from  Naupactus  an  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  hostile  factions,  after 
which  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  Cyrene  was 
governed  by  tyrants  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
such  as  Magas,  etc. 

»«•  Arrhian.2. 1. 

■^  CoDcernin^  this  dynasty,  see  Sainte-Croii  in  the  M6m  de  I'lnstitnt. 
class.  d'Hist.  t.  li. 
»•»  Diod.  14.  64. 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE  INTERNAL 

CORRUPTION,  AND  SUBVERSION  OF  THE 

EXTERNAL  LIBERTIES  OF  GREECE, 

THE  AGE  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON. 

I.  INTERNAL  CONDITION  AND  EXTERNAL  POLL 
TICAL  RELATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

§  76.  The  history  of  this,  like  that  of  the  preceding 
period,  presents  no  union  of  a  more  intimate  nature 
between  the  states  of  the  mother-country  and  those 
of  the  west  and  the  remote  east.  The  first,  whose 
connection  was  merely  local,  obstinately  adhered 
to  their  former  state  of  separation,  and  the  more 
sensibly  they  felt  the  oppressive  effects  of  those 
despotisms  by  which  they  had  already  been  united, 
the  more  averse  they  became  from  forming  larger 
and  more  general  associations.  The  Grecian  states 
of  this  period  are  too  various  in  their  character 
and  policy  to  admit  of  that  classification  which  his- 
torical investigation  requires,  whilst  our  chief  atten- 
tion is  engrossed  by  the  operations  of  Philip,  their 
enemy  and  destroyer.  Their  interior,  however, 
exhibits  an  equal  degree  of  corruption  in  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  patriotism,  strength,  and  virtue ; 
on  which  account  the  states,  whose  political  condi- 
tion was  not  determined  by  the  measures  of  Philip, 
must  also  be  included  in  the  ensuing  survey. 

When  Philip  of  Macedon  arose,  Olymp.  105.  1 ; 
360.  B.  C,  the  ethical  and  political  ties  of  the 
Grecian  states  had  grown  relaxed,  and  they  had  lost 
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the  nourishing  and  preserving  strength  of  true 
citizenship.  Military  service  for  hire,  debauchery, 
and  venal  treachery  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
age.  Though  the  military  courage  of  the  Greeks 
was  by  no  means  extinct,  states  had  lost  the  power 
of  assembling  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  for 
their  defence,  while  individuals  had  grown  indif* 
ferent  to  the  obligation  of  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try. Many  thousand  warriors  had  long  been  in 
the  pay  of  the  Syracusan  tyrants,  the  great  king, 
and  his  satraps ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea> 
large  bodies  of  the  stiU-remaining  soldiery  dispersed 
in  various  directions.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
holy  war,  Phocis  had  been  one  of  their  principal 
rendezvous.  In  Olymp.  106.  4;  363.  B.  C,  Pam- 
menes  the  Theban,  led  five  thousand  able-bodied 
soldiers  to  Artabazus,  the  Persian  satrap  ^  who  was 
in  rebellion  against  the  great  king.  Agesilaus,  Oh 
104.  3;  361.  B.  C,  accompanied  by  thirty  Spartan 
Symbuli,  led  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  the  assistance 
of  the  insurgent  Tachus  in  Egypt*.  His  example 
was  followed  by  Chabrias  \  Mentor  the  Rhodian 
quitted  Egypt  and  joined  the  rebellious  Phoenicians 
with  four  thousand  Greeks,  01. 107.  2 ;  351.  B.  C  ♦. 
On  the  other  side,  Artaxerxes  Ochus  was  assisted  in 
his  expedition  against  Cyprus  by  Greek  auxiliaries 
under  Phocion  *,  a  detachment  of  Thebans  under 
Lacrates^  and  a  body  of  Argives  imder  the  Hercu- 
lean warrior  Nicostratus^    Even  the  Carthaginians 

'  Diodor.  16.  34. 

*  Plut.  Ages.  36,  where  the  disgraceful  character  of  this  expedition  is  well 
described.    Conf.  Diodor.  16.  92. 

•  Plut.  ubi  sup,  37.  *  Diodor.  16.  42. 
^  Diodor.  ubi  sup.  16. 43,  and  Wessel.  >  Diodor.  16.  44. 

^  Ibid,  ubi  sup.  l6.  48.  Compare  on  the  number  of  the  Greeks  who  had 
quitted  their  own  country,  and  were  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  the  various 
captains,  see  above,  $  74.  n.  24. 
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had  Grecian  soldiers  in  their  pay  ^  By  this  means 
military  honour  departed  from  the  civic  banners ; 
the  number  of  citizens  at  musters  ^  and  on  marches 
(woXiTiKoXSvvclfieci)^^  had  dwindled  almost  to  no- 
thingy  whilst  that  of  the  mercenaries  daily  in- 
creased"; it  became  more  and  more  the  policy 
of  states  to  pxurchase  the  services  of  mercenaries 
for  money ;  and  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public  revenue  passed  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  operated  alike  injuriously  to  the  public 
economy  and  to  private  interests.  The  craving  for 
pleasure  in  the  citizens  was  not  a  little  promoted 
by  the  luxurious  lives  of  the  mercenaries,  who, 
unlike  men  who  fought  for  their  own  hearths  and 
altars,  and  had  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  spent  the  wages  of  blood  in  the  purchase 
of  present  gratifications,  not  knowing  how  much 
time  might  be  left  them  for  enjoyment  *^  The 
less  capable  the  citizens  became  of  wielding  the 
sword  in  their  own  defence,  the  more  deeply  did 
they  sink  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation.  The 
Athenians  attained  the  most  disgraceful  celebrity 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  squandered  the  pub- 
lic revenue  on  festivals,  pageants,  and  banquets  " ; 
but  still  more  notorious  for  their  gluttony  and  de- 
bauchery were  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  Chal- 
cedon^*,  Zacynthus^^  Syracuse,  Tarentum^,  etc. 

•  Plut.  Tim.  30. 

'  See  abo;e,  j  74.  n.  22.  ^^  Msch,  in  Ctesiph.  488.  637. 

"  CoDcernm  .  Athens,  see  Isocrat.  Symmach.  267 ;  iEschin.de  Falsa  Leeat. 
249.  250. 

■'  On  the  degeneracy  of  the  Spartan  king,  Archidamus,  in  Taredtum,  see 
Theoponp.  ap.  Atb.  12.  536.  C. 

1*  Isocrat.  Areop.  224.  225  ;  Demosth.  Phil.  1.  50.  de  Synt.  169 ;  Atben. 
4. 166.  £. ;  Justin.  6.  9  :  Plut.  Quaest.  Symp.  8.  896.  The  subject  is  treated 
at  length  by  Bockh;Pub.  Econ.  1.  232,  sqq. 

i«  Athen.  12«  526.  E.  from  Theopomp. 

»  Agatharcides  apud.  Athen.  12.  528.  A. 

**  S^  above,  §  75.  n.  81,  sqq. 
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This  indulgence  in  luxiiry  and  revelry,  as  un- 
manly and  enervating  as  it  was,  did  not,  however, 
diminish  their  insolence  or  allay  their  animosity; 
the  general  extravagance  and  the  poverty  that 
resulted  from  it,  made  men  reckless  as  to  the 
means  they  employed  to  gratify  their  love  of 
pleasure  *^ ;  and  amongst  the  most  disgraceful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  calamitous  of  its  effects, 
was  their  eagerness  to  betray  their  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  dynasts,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
gold  they  so  liberally  dispensed.  Numerous  lists 
of  traitors  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity ". 
These  were  not  like  the  contending  factions  of 
former  days,  impelled  by  the  implacable  spirit  of 
political  partisanship :  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
state  and  its  interests,  and  only  thought  of  their 
own  advantage.  It  was  of  little  avail  that  indivi-^ 
dual  states  made  occasional  attempts  to  repress 
the  evil,  as  for  example,  Corinth,  when  she  in-^ 
terdicted  her  subjects  from  accepting  the  gold  of 
the  dynasts  *^.  The  few  citizens  who  still  retained 
the  better  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  had  lost  all 
courage,  and  despaired  of  beholding  the  political 
system  of  their  country  renewed  and  invigorated 
from  within.  Isocrates,  who  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  the  growing  power  of  Persia,  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  his 

*^  Crates  considered  their  feasting  as  a  main  source  of  discord.  Pint,  de 
Sanitat  tuend.  6.  478.  These  accounts  remind  us  of  the  quarrels  which  arise 
out  of  the  dancing,  drinking,  and  gaming  of  modern  times.  But  one  of  Pan- 
dora's gifts  was  still  wanting,  namely,  the  duel,  by  way  of  a  "  reparation 
d'honneur.'' 

>•  Demosth.  Phil  3.  125.  11 ;  126.  17.  28;  de  Corona,  24),  sqci*  324; 
conf.  Harpocration,  Mvprc^;  Diodor.  10.  53.  54;  comp.  Himerius,  34^ 
Wemsd.:  rb  MoKtdSvtav  xP^^^^^  '^^'^  ^i)^  ^tXiTrirov  ptXiav  vSfiovQ  koI 
varpiia  leai  iroXtrciav  xai  vavra  rd  TiaiiaraTa  vofti^ovffu  The  extena« 
ation  offered  by  Polybius  (17.  14)  is  partial. 

«»  Plut.  Apophth.6.672. 
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country  was  in  the  supremacy  of  a  native  prince ; 
and  such  he  considered  Philip  to  be.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  that  monarch  not  only  knew 
how  to  purchase  the  services  of  corrupt  citizens 
and  venal  declaimers,  but  also  possessed  so  many 
brilliant  qualities,  that  he  might  well  inspire  even 
upright  and  patriotic  Greeks  with  confidence  and 
hope,  and  the  rather  as  they  had  wholly  ceased 
to  place  any  dependence  upon  themselves. 

In  such  a  postxure  of  affairs  it  was  impossible 
that  the  intercourse  of  the  various  states  could  be 
marked  by  amity  or  good  faith.  This  was  another 
source  of  advantage  to  Philip.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  belligerents  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
became  complicated  and  conftised  ;  but  though  the 
victory  had  remained  imdecided,  it  was  self-evident, 
that  no  one  of  the  states  which  had  taken  part  in 
that  engagement  could  henceforward  attempt  to 
assert  a  military  supremacy  over  the  rest^.  Though 
neither  Sparta,  Athens,  nor  Thebes  evinced  any 
desire  to  prolong  the  contest,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  general  hegemony,  they  had  no  sooner 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  great  Boeotian 
war,  than  they  severally  began  to  exhibit  their  lust 
of  power  in  a  narrower  sphere.  Sparta  once  more 
endeavoxured  to  establish  a  confederacy  among  the 
Peloponnesians  under  her  own  protectorate,  and 
then  assailed  her  old  enemy  Argos.  Upon  the 
defeat  of  the  Argives  at  Omeae^S  Olymp.  106.  4; 


^  The  reason  which  Ephorus  assigns  for  the  decay  of  the  Theban  power 
(ap.  Strab.  9.  401.)  is :  rb  XSyuv  jcai  6fii\iaQ  TiJQ  irpdQ  dvdpwirovc  ^iy«- 
piiffai,  fiSvtjQ  ^  IvifitXrjBfjvai  rris  kot^  irSXtuov  dptrijc*  On  which  Strabo 
remarks  :  rovro  (i.  e.  what  the  lliebans  neglected)  irpd^^'EWrivaQ  fiaXtara 
XprioifJtSv  iffTh  iiK'ti  wpSc  yt  Toi>c  pappdpov^  fiia  \6yov  KpiiTTiov  IhtL 

«  Diod  16.  34. 
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353.  B.  C,  the  Megalopolitans,  Sicyonians,  Mes- 
senians,  and  Thebans  entered  into  a  league  with 
Argos  ^,  which  soon  after  concluded  a  truce  with 
Sparta.  The  last,  either  impelled  by  her  love  of 
war,  or  by  the  hope  of  renewing  those  ties  of 
affinity  which  had  grown  relaxed,  still  persisted  in 
wasting  her  strength  in  the  quarrels  of  the  trans- 
marine states ;  Gaisylus  was  despatched  to  Syra- 
cuse in  order  that,  like  Gylippus,  he  might  assume 
the  conunand,  but  was  rejected  by  Dion**;  a 
detachment  of  auxiliaries  was  sent  to  Lyctus  in 
Crete  ** ;  at  a  subsequent  period  king  Archidamus 
himself  went  to  Italy  and  fell  fighting  for  Taren- 
tum  against  its  barbarous  neighbours  on  the  same 
day,  that  the  liberties  of  the  mother-country  re- 
ceived their  death-blow  at  Chaeronea^.  The  in- 
fluence of  Athens  having  prevailed  over  that  of 
Thebes  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Euboeans^,  the 
former  effected  a  new  league  amongst  the  maritime 
states,  and  soon  began  to  pervert  her  power  to  the 
purposes  of  oppression  and  exaction.  Cleruchiae 
had  been  established  in  the  Chersonese,  Olymp. 
106.  4 ;  353.  B.  C,  and  on  Samos  in  Olymp.  107. 
1,  (if  not  as  early  as  Olymp.  104.  4 ;  361.  B.  C.)«^ ; 
but  the  man  whose  oppressions  and  misusage 
chiefly  served  to  make  the  name  of  Athens  de- 
tested in  all  the  islands  and  maritime  districts  was 
the  broad-shouldered  debauchee  Chares  ®,  who  pos- 
sessed no  single  excellence  becoming  a  commander, 
and  whom  Timotheus  declared  flt  for  no  other 


«  Diod.  16.  39.  «  Plut.  Dio|i.  49. 

«  Diod.  16.  62.  »  Diod.  16.  88. 

«  Diod.  16.  7.    Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  88. 

«  See  Bbckh.  Pub.  Econ.  1.  460.  ««  Diod.  16.  96. 
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purpose  than  to  carry  the  general's  b^gage  ^.  He? 
was  accompanied  by  several  others  as  worthless  as 
himself^.  The  confederates  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence  upon  the  approach  of  another 
general,  Phocion  ^^  The  war  which  now  broke 
out,  Olyrap,  105.  3,— 106.  1 ;  357—355.  B.  C,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  social  war,  and  its 
result  once  more  annihilated  the  Athenian  power 
at  sea.  The  towns  of  the  Chersonese  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Thracian  Cotys  ^*.  Thebe?  strove  to 
extend  her  dominion  over  the  adjacent  states  in  the 
north,  west,  and  east,  but  she  could  not  succeed  in 
subjecting  to  her  authority  either  Euboea  or  Thes- 
saly ;  the  wretched  artifice  of  representing  her  allies 
the  Locrians  and  the  mountain-nations  around 
Thessaly  as  Amphictyons,  and  thence  endeavour- 
ing to  borrow  political  importance,  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  eruption  of  the  (third) 
holy  war,  during  which  Boeotia  itself  was  visited 
with  severe  calamities. 

Thus  no  inconsiderable  number  of  states  were 
in  possession  of  the  independence  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas ;  Messenia  was 
free  from  the  control  of  Sparta,  Pellene  severed 
from  Achaia^^  the  Perioeci  of  Elis  were  enfran- 
chised, the  naval  league  of  Athens  dissolved,  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia  on  the  wane, 
Pherae  no  longer  possessed  an  undue  preponder- 

^  Plut.  an  Seni  Respub.,  etc.  9.  151 ;  AKftaZovra  rtf  fftaftari  Kat  ^a»/i<i- 
Xeov,  fc.  r.  X.  Diod.  16.  85  :  oifdkv  Sd<^tpi  rHv  TvxovTiav  iduoTwv  xard  n^y 
Iv  Tip  <rrpari)ytiv  Ivspytiav  leal  PovXriv.  Conf.  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  12. 
532.  C.  D.  Against  this  the  observation  of  Dem.  £p.  1481.  5,  that  Chares 
was  StmoriKSg,  has  little  or  no  weight. 

»•  ^schin.de  Fals.  Legat.250.  «  Plut.  Phoc.  11. 

^  Deroosth.  in  Aristocr.  668.  8,  sqq.  See  the  continuation  of  these  quarrels 
under  Co^s'  sons,  Cersobleptes,  Amadocus,  and  Berisades,  Demostb.  in 
Aristocr.  623.  17,  sqq. ;  and  676. 24,  sqq. 

**  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  553. 
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ance  in  Thessaly,  etc. ;  but  whilst  the  mutual  in- 
difference of  the  nations,  and  the  favour  of  cir- 
cumstances in  general  had  conduced  to  keep  up 
separation  and  independence  in  the  early  age,  and 
the  various  communities  of  Greece,  though  un- 
willing to  coalesce,  had  formed  so  many  compact 
and  consistent  wholes,  Greece  now  resembled  a 
body  torn  into  many  conflicting  parts,  which,  in- 
capable of  subsisting  singly,  and  unwilling  to  unite, 
exhausted  their  still  remaining  strength  in  attacks 
upon  each  other.  States  were  less  occupied  with 
the  task  of  ameliorating  their  own  condition,  than 
in  devising  plans  for  injuring  one  another,  and 
animosity  and  discord  universally  prevailed  ^.  A 
disposition  to  revive  ancient  national  associations 
is  perceived  in  the  efforts  of  Corinth  alone,  to 
recover  the  friendship  and  attachment  of  its  colo- 
nies^; and  the  interest  which  it  testified  in  the 
fate  of  Syracuse  was  honourable  to  its  feelings; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  this  division  of  the  strength 
of  the  mother-country  during  the  perilous  stand  she 
made  against  Philip  was  ill-timed  and  injudicious, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  produced  no 
salutary  fruits.  Hellas  was  ripe  for  a  foreign 
yoke.  The  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  Persia 
had  long  been  wavering  and  unfixed  through  the 
effects  of  the  mercenary  system.  This  exempted 
the  Persian  monarch  from  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  regular  treaties  with  states,  and  even 
when  he  did  so,  his  object  was  merely  to  obtain 
permission  from  them  to  levy  soldiers  within  their 


•*  Demoith.  de  Coron.  231.  8:— <4XX<i  tic  4"  aKpiroc — "Trapd — dra^tp 
*'EX\ti9tv  Ipic  Kal  rapay^. 

»  Plutarch,  Timol.  3. 23.  24.  53. 

VOL.  II.  r  f 
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territories ;  but  similar  advantages  were  granted  to 
rebellious  satraps^,  so  that  the  relation  between 
Philip  and  the  states  of  Greece  was  constantly 
fluctuating  between  friendship  and  enmity,  like  that 
which  existed  between  Switzerland  and  France  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximihan;  upon  the 
whole,  however,  Thebes  may  be  said  to  have  been 
most  closely  connected  with  the  great  king  ^,  who 
afterwards  entered  into  a  coalition  with  Athens 
against  Philip. 

Philip  of  Macedon^,  whose  lineage  was  ac- 
counted Grecian  from  Alexander,  Philellen  down- 
wards^, had  been  trained  up  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Greece,  and  resided  long  enough 
in  Thebes  to  know  that  the  political  condition  of 
that  country  was  past  all  cmre.  He  ascended 
the  Macedonian  throne,  01.  105.  1 ;  360.  B.  C, 
and  having,  in  a  short  but  severe  stru^le,  esta- 
bUshed  his  authority  over  his  paternal  dominions 
and  the  a^acent  provinces,  he  endeavoured  to 
subject  all  Greece  to  his  power  by  a  series  of 
attacks  from  without,  and  by  skilfully  availing  him- 
self of  her  corruption  within.  Few  princes  in  history 
have  exhibited  that  inflexible  perseverance  and 
unwavering  fixedness  of  purpose  which  he  did. 
As  it  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  make  his 
policy  in   itself  the  principal  object  of  inquiry, 

^  See  above,  n.  1 ,  taq. 

"  lliebes  received  suMidies  for  the  PhociaD  vvar,  Diod.  16.  40. 

^  Conf.  Olivier.  Hist,  de  Phil.  1740:  2.  8;  Leland's  History  of  Phil. 
1761,  A. ;  Valckeoaer,  Oral,  de  Phil,  in  the  Opusc. ;  Weiske  de  Hyperbole 
£rrorum  in  Hist.  Phil.  CemmissOr.  Genitrice,  1818. 

*  — UpiOti  ^by  the  umpires  of  the  games  at  Olympia) — dvai.  "EXXiyv. 
Herod.  5. 22.  but  Demosthenes,  Phil.  3.  118,  gives  a  very  diflferent  account : 
oifuSvov  oix"E^'7»^C  ovroQ,  ovdk  irpOirrjKOVTog  oif$kv  Toig*'EXKtifftv,  dXX' 
oifok  fiao^dpov  ivrtvOiv,  hOtv  KaXbv  ilintv,  dXK*  6\i9pov  MaKtSSvoc,  5dcv 
oifS*  dvopdiroSov  ffirovMov  oiSkv  i^v  irportpov  rrpiaeOau  Conf.  Olynth. 
3.  35  ;  de  Symmor.  186  ;  de  Coron.  290. 
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however  calculated  it  may  be  to  throw  light  upon 
the  picture  of  dissension^  treachery,  and  imbecility 
presented  by  the  Grecian  states,  I  proceed  to  show 
how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  latter  promoted  their 
own  degradation  by  voluntarily  lending  themselves 
to  the  crafty  designs  of  Philip,  and  how,  on  the 
other,  his  plans  encountered  resistance  from  two 
opposite  quarters,  viz.,  from  Athens  and  Phocis,  both 
of  which  states,  were  supported  by  numerous  allies. 
Philip's  first  message  to  the  Athenians  was  well 
calculated  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  upon 
their  minds.  Having  succeeded  in  humbUng  his 
opponent  Argasus,  to  whom  they  had  sent  suc- 
cours, he  released  the  Athenian  prisoners,  saying, 
that  he  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  their 
city**.  His  attack  upon  Amphipolis  took  place 
when  Athens  was  engaged  in  the  social  war,  and 
whilst,  however  great  might  have  been  her  inclina* 
tion  to  assist  that  city,  her  interference  could 
have  availed  but  little,  Olymp.  105.  3  ;  357.  B.  C. 
Moreover,  her  attention  was  still  engrossed  by  the 
overgrown  power  of  her  hereditary  foe  in  Asia;  and 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  any  other 
foreign  power  still  appeared  too  remote  to  induce 
her  suddenly  to  abandon  a  line  of  policy  she  bad 
so  long  pursued.  Isocrates,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  representative  of  this  opinion,  still 
felt  indignant  at  the  disgrace  which  his  country 
had  incurred  by  subscribing  to  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  and  only  in  consequence  of 
repeated  aggressions  from  Philip,  that  the  Athe- 

«  Diod.  16.  Q  ;  Demostb.  in  Aristoc.  660.  13,  sqq. 
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nians  became  alive  to  the  dangers  which  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  his  designs  *\  The  easy  credulity 
with  which  they  hearkened  to  his  promises  and 
insinuations**  during  the  siege  of  Amphipolis,  were 
well  adapted  to  inspire  the  wily  monarch  with  san- 
guine hopes  of  fiitmre  success.  The  Athenians  had, 
moreover,  lost  their  bravest  champion  *^  Chabrias, 
in  the  social  war,  and  had  deprived  themselves 
by  their  own  imprudence  of  the  services  of  the 
valiant  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus**,  so  that  they 
were  constrained  to  make  their  choice  between 
Phocion  and  Diopeithes,  and  Chares  and  Chari- 
demus  **,  when  unfortunately  it  generally  fell  upon 
the  two  last  ^.  As  the  plans  of  Philip  in  this  quarter 
were  promoted  by  the  social  war,  so  he  foimd  a 
convenient  handle  for  his  designs  upon  the  conti- 
nent in  the  contentious  character  of  the  Thebans. 
The  accusation  brought  by  Thebes  and  the  so- 
called  Amphictyons  ^'^  against  Phocis,  viz.,  that  it 
had  tilled  sacred  ground,  is  ascribed  by  Pausanias 
to  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  Thessalians 
bore  the  Phocians*®.  But  it  is  the  conduct  of 
Thebes  that  we  must  more  particularly  examine. 

*^  S«e  the  warning  of  Dem.  de  Lib.  Rhod.  197. 25,  saq. 

*•  Demosth.  nbi  snp.  669.  4  : — JJrc  ftkv  IwoXiSpKd  Afi<piiro\iv,  iv  v/ilv 
irapaSip,  xoXiopjcftv  l^i|  *  iirci^i)  S'  ikaPi,  leai  Tlorldcuav  wpoffaiftttKiTO, 
The  Athenians  were  much  given  to  political  forebodings :  the  prospect  of 
secret  concessions  always  had  the  greatest  charm  for  them.  Dem.  Ol. 
2.  19.  24 : — TT^v  fikv  rjfitHpav  titriOeiav  —  ry  t6  OpvWovfUvov  iron 
dir66pffTov  iKttvo  KaraaKivdvcu,  k,  r,  X. 

*»  biod.  67.  7 ;  Com.  Nep.  Chab.  4. 

♦*  Diod.  16. 21 J  iElian.  V.  H.  14.  3. 

^  See  concerning  this  worthless  wretch,  between  whom  and  the  demaeogne 
Charidemus  I  see  no  reason  for  drawing  a  distinction,  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  10. 
436,  C. ;  and  in  particular  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  669.  20,  sqq.  Comp.  Rumpf 
de  Charidemo  Orita.  Giessen,  1815. 

^  The  proverbial  ol  XaprjToc  vTo^rx^crcic,  Diog,  2.  1,  is  veiy  expressive. 
The  people  seem  in  his  case  to  have  forgotten  such  an  action  as  that  against 
the  betrayers  of  the  demus. 

^  See  Tittmann,  v.  d.  Arophikt  170,  sqq. 

«  Paus.  10.  2.  1. 
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Phocis  had  refused  to  perform  military  service 
under  that  state  in  its  war  with  Sparta,  and  to  this 
must  be  ascribed  the  implacable  hostility  which  it 
displayed.  Little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  statement  of  Duris,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
conduct  of  a  Phocian  who  had  carried  off  a  Theban 
woman  called  Theano  ^ ;  but  Aristotle  also  alludes 
to  a  dispute  concerning  an  heiress**.  Hostilities 
broke  out,  Olymp.  106.  2 ;  355.  B.  C.  Thebes 
was  supported  by  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  Per- 
rhsBbians,  Magnesians,  iEnianes,  Phthiotan  Achae- 
ans,  Dolopians,  and  Athamanes^^  But  amongst 
the  towns  of  Thessaly,  Pherae  must  be  excepted. 
Phocis  had  indeed  once  made  war  upon  Jason, 
and  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of  these 
hostile  borderers  (without  sending  a  herald  to  give 
notice  of  its  intention*^);  but  Pherae  was  now 
upon  the  side  of  Phocis.  In  spite  of  the  dreadful 
character  which  the  war  assumed  in  consequence 
of  the  spoliation  of  the  oracle",  Athens"  and 
Sparta  made  common  cause  with  Phocis;  they 
were  both  hostile  to  Thebes,  the  former  in  con- 
sequence of  the  apprehensions  it  entertained  of  a 
conjunction  between  Thebes  and  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  the  latter  because  it  had  been  adjudged 
by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  to  pay  a  fine 
for  having  occupied  the  Cadmea";  but  although 
Phocis  succeeded  in  bribing  Deinioha,  the  wife  of 
Archidamus  ^,  Sparta  did  not  take  an  active  part 

<»  Alhcn.  13.  560. 

*>  Arist.  Pol.  6.  3. 4;  6.  3.  3,  and  Plut.  Praecept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  280, 
appear  to  relate  to  different  circumstances. 
»»  Diod.  16.  29.  «  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4.  21. 

«  Diod.  16.  30 

**  Diod.  16.  25.  67  ;  Demosth.  de  Coron.  230.  28,  »qq. ;  Paus.  3.  10.  4. 
»*  Diod.  16.  29. 
^  Theopomp.  ap.  Pausan.  3.  10.  4  ;  Diod.  16.  30. 
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in  the  war :  the  campaign  which  Archidamus  made 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army  effected  nothing  ^^ 
Amongst  the  Boeotian  towns,  Coronea,  Orchome- 
nus,  and  Chasronea  successively  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Phocians*.  The  effective  force  of  the 
Phocians  themselves  was  inconsiderable,  but  the 
treasures  of  the  oracle  for  some  time  enabled  them 
to  keep  on  foot  large  bodies  of  mercenaries.  The 
dissensions  in  Thessaly  brought  about  the  inter- 
vention of  Philip,  who  took  the  fortress  of  Ithome, 
Olymp.  106.  4 ;  353.  B.  C.  ^,  and  thereby  com- 
manded the  whole  line  of  coast  as  far  as  Thessaly. 
Like  Archelaus,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander  in  former 
times,  Philip  was  now  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Aleuads  of  I^arissa  in  their  contest  with  Pherae, 
the  ally  of  the  Phocians^.  The  Phocians  and 
Pherseans  suffered  repeated  defeats,  and  all 
Thessaly  eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Philip  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Athens  had  been 
turned  to  the  Thracian  coast  and  Euboea,  and  in 
the  events  which  ensued,  we  have  ample  oppor- 
timity  to  admire  the  greatness  of  Demosthenes, 
contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  utter  imbecQity  of 
the  people  at  large.  Athens  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  for  her  corn- 
vessels,  by  means  of  conquests  in  the  Chersonese, 
and  Chabrias  took  Sestos*^,  Olymp.  106.  4;  353. 
B.  C. ;  the  Thracian  king  Cersobleptes  gave  up 
to  the  Athenians  the  whole   of  the   Chersonese 


«  Diod.  16. 58.  »«  Diod.  16.  33.  35.  39. 

»»  Diod.  16.34  ;  Demoslh.  Olynlh.  1.  12.  28. 

«>  Diod.  16.  14.  35.  •«  Diod.  16.  35. 

^  Diod.  16,  34. 
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except  Cardia  ^^.  Philip  thereupon  prepared  to  at- 
tack Heraeum  in  the  vicinity  of  Byzantium ;  where- 
upon the  Athenians  became  alarmed.  But  being 
informed  that  Philip  was  dangerously  ill^  and  that 
his  death  was  hourly  expected,  they  gradually 
relaxed  in  their  preparations,  and  seemed  wholly 
incapable  of  availing  themselves  of  the  favourable 
conjuncture  that  presented  itself.  Too  much  im- 
poverished by  their  luxury  and  extravagance  to 
purchase  the  services  of  mercenaries,  and  too  ener- 
vated personally  to  share  in  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  an  expedition,  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
attack  their  enemy  with  vigour  and  determination ; 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  single 
undertakings  displayed  an  equal  degree  of  feeble- 
ness and  irresolution^.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  send  succours  to 
Olynthus,  instead  of  collecting  forty  ships  and  sixty 
talents,  and  arming  all  the  citizens  up  to  forty-five 
years  of  age,  they  could  only  bring  together  ten 
vessels  and  five  talents^  in  all.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  Athenians  never  resolved  upon  an  under- 
taking till  after  an  unprofitable  and  stormy  discus- 
sion in  the  popular  assembly  ^,  and  most  fi'equently, 
when  the  favo\u^ble  moment  had  elapsed ;  besides 
which  their  measures  themselves  were  discon- 
nected and  detached,  and  not  adopted  in  confor- 
mity to  any  systematic  or  well-concerted  plan  of 
operations ;  Philip   on  the   other  hand  not  only 

^  Diod.  ubi  sup.  The  account  in  Argum.  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  618,  sqq., 
is  more  circumstautial. 

^  See  Demosth.  Phil.  1.  51.  20,  sqq. 

«•  Demosth.  Olynth.  3.  29. 20.  sqq. 

^  Demosth.  Olyuth.  3.  29.  23 :  iroXAwv  dk  Xoyutv  xai  Oopvfiov  yiy vofievov 
vap  iffiiv,  K,T,  X.  iEschiQ.  de  Fals.  Legat.^^dl  :  —  lKK\vi<nd}^Hv  fitrd 
^j3ov  Kai  Oopiffiov,  et  ubi  sup. 
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resolved  and  executed  with  equal  promptitude  and 
decision,  but  derived  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  enterprizes  from  his  local  posi- 
tion, v^rhich  enabled  him  to  send  forth  his  armies 
and  fleets,  when  the  Etesian  winds  ^  prevented 
the  Athenians  from  sailing  towards  the  north. 
Hence,  although  the  Athenians  for  a  short  time 
exulted  at  their  success,  in  frustrating  his  prema- 
ture attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae  ^,  it  was  not  long  before  their  fears 
were  renewed  and  redoubled.  Philip  had  availed 
himself  of  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Eu- 
bcea  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  by  dispensing 
his  gold  with  a  Uberal  hand,  had  succeeded  in 
setting  up  several  tyrants  and  gaining  over  others 
to  his  interest^.  In  the  mean  time  Olynthus 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  Philip,  who 
had  formerly  given  it  Anthemus  and  Potidaea  in 
order  to  induce  it  to  enter  into  a  league  with  him 
against  Athens  ^°,  and  in  its  emergency  it  had 
recourse  to  Athens,  01.  107.  4;  349.  B.  C^^ 
The  three  (Olynthian)  orations  of  Demosthenes 
produced  three  expeditions  in  its  favour  ^*  ; 
but  their  result  is  well  known.  Chares  set  sail 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  and  two  thousand 
men,  extorted   sixty   talents  from   the   Phocians> 


•^  Demosth.  Phil.  1.  48.  24 :  —  toXq  irvivfia9i  Kai  ralg  iipaig  tov  trovQ 
rd  iroWd  irpoXafipdvuiv  ^larrpaTTirai  ^iXiTTTroQ'  xai  <l>v\aKaQ  Tovg  irij- 
ffiag,  rl  t6v  xet^wva  ^7rix«*p*if  ^vlk  Av  iJ/icTf  /hi)  dvvutfjitOa  tKiict  At^ueiaOai^ 
Conf.  44.  23. 

•8  Diod.  16.  38 ;  conf.  Dem.  de  Coron.  236.  15 ;  de  Falsa  Legat.  367.  21^ 
sqq. ;  Ulpian,  93.  ed.  Wolf.     See  below^  §  77,  on  Diophantus. 

«•  See  §  78. 

w  Argum.  Demosth.  Olynth.  1.  p.  7.  8.  and  10;  Demosth.  in  Aristocr. 
656.  9. 

^'  Aq^um.  Demosth.  Olynth.  1  ;  Dionys.  Halicarn.  ad  Amm.  6.  p.  6, 
Tauchn. ;   Justin.  8.  3  ;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Oral.  9.  361. 

'«  Philoch.  ap.  Schol.  Demosth.  2.  23. 
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and  plundered  Chalcidice '* ;  his  successor  the  pro- 
fligate Charidemus^  was  still  more  worthless  than 
himself^*.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  assemble 
an  army  of  two  thousand  heavy-armed  troops  and 
three  himdred  horse  ^^  but  all  in  vain ;  Olynthus, 
01.  108.  1 ;  347.  B.  C,  fell  through  domestic  trea- 
chery into  the  power  of  Philip  ^^  who  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery  ^,  destroyed  it  together  with 
ApoUonia,  and  thirty-two  other  towns  in  Chalci- 
dice,  and  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Thrace,  which 
he  captured  within  a  year*^®,  though  several,  such 
as  Torone  and  Mecyberna'^,  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  before  the  reduction  of  Olynthus ;  whilst  so 
completely  were  they  demolished  that  their  sites 
could  scarcely  be  discovered  ^.  Philip  next  made 
a  descent  upon  Lemnos  and  Imbrus®^  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  capture  and  carry  oflF  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme  °*  near  Marathon,  after  which  he 
once  more  established  himself  in  Euboea.  The 
indignation  of  the  Athenians  being  roused  by  these 
events,  and  by  the  second  philippic  of  Demos- 
thenes ®^  they  had,  immediately  upon  the  fall  of 


^'  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  12.  532.  C.  D.;  Philocb.  ap.  Dionys.  ad  Amm. 
6.  14.  Tauchn. 

^*  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  10.  436.  C.  ''*  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  6.  14. 

7«  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  125.  10.  sqq.  j  de  Cherson.  99.  22;  de  Coron.  241. 
25.  etc. 

77  Diod.  16.  53  ;  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat  439.  3. 

78  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  426.  14,  sqq.  7»  pjod.  16.  53. 
«>  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  117.  19.  sqq. 

8'  The  departure  of  the  Athealans  sent  in  search  of  Chares  took  place  at 
this  time  ;  Antiochus  was  instructed  {ijrctv  rbv  <jrpaTt]ybv  —  k^v  Ivtvx9 
'JTOV  ibpdi^Hv,  on  Oavfid^ii  6  ^rjfxoc  riav  *A9rjvaiutv,  ei  ^IfiXirriroQ  fikv  iiri 
XtppotftjtTov  TUiv  'A9i]vai<t)V  Troptvirai,  *A9rjvaloi  dk  oifBi  rbv  cTparriybv 
loaaiVt  ovok  r^v  dvvafjiiv,  ^v  l^kTrtfi^av,  Ss'ov  kariv* 

w  Demosth.  Phil.  1.  49.  25,  sqq. 

•«  I  entirely  agree  with  Dionys.  Hal.  (ad  Amm.  6.  15.  Tauchn.)  in  look- 
ing upon  the  second  part  of  the  so-called  first  speech,  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct oration,  -mpi  rrJQ  (^vXaKijc  riov  njcfiwrwv  (Lemnos,  Imbrus,  Sciathus) 
Kai  tCjv  iv  'EXXiy<f3r6i/ry  woXeuv.  Conf,  Fr.  Jacobs  :  Demosthenes  StaaU- 
ceden,  1805.  p.  46,  sqq. 
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Olynthus,  sent  iEschines  to  the  Peloponnesus,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Megalopolis  ®*, 
but  were  appeased**  by  the  representations  of  Neop- 
tolemus  and  Aristodemus,  two  aetors  whom  Philip 
had  bribed  over  to  his  purposes,  and  who  first  ad- 
vised them  to  make  peace  ^;  whilst  the  account 
which  Phrynon,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
some  Macedonian  soldiers,  gave  of  the  clemency 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  entirely  removed 
from  their  minds  any  remains  of  animosity  they 
might  still  harbour  against  Philip  ^ ;  wherefore 
hoping  to  obtain  peace  from  that  monarch  as  a 
matter  of  favour  and  friendship,  and  not  by  means 
of  a  regular  treaty,  they  suspended  all  their  war- 
like preparations. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  Olymp.  108.  2;  347. 
fi.  C,  having  been  summoned  by  the  Thebans  to 
assist  them  against  the  Phocians^,  who  had  re- 
duced them  to  great  straits,  intimidated  the  ex- 
hausted Phocians  by  his  preparations.  Athens 
entertained  hopes  that  the  peace  which  she  was 
about  to  negociate  with  Philip,  would  likewise 
include  the  Phocians.  Two  embassies  were  now 
sent  to  him.  In  the  first,  his  gold^  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  iEschines,  Philocrates,  etc.,  whilst  the 
presence  of  Philip  so  humbled  and  abashed  De- 
mosthenes, that  his  self-possession  entirely  forsook 
him,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word^;  the  second 

^  Demosth.  de  Fals^  Legat.  344. 12,  sqq.  439.  3,  sqq. ;  iEschin.  de  Fals& 
Legat.  257. 

**  Argum.  Demosth.  de  Falsli  Legat.  334. 16,  sqq. 

**  Dem.  ubi  sup.  344.  7*21:  conf.  442.  27  :  4>iXi9nroc  —  to^q  rd  ^dv 
Bpknra  \iyovrag  Ikiivovq  dmimiXiv  virkp  avrov,  rbv  'SionrdXtftov,  rhv 
'Apifftdirifiovt  rbv  Kri|<ri^wvra. 

^  Argum.  ubi  sup.  335. 12,  sqq. ;  iii^schin.  de  Falsd  Legat.  196,  sqq. 

••  Diodor.  16.  58. 

»  Dem.  de  Falsa  Legat.  439. 18.  sqq.  Argum. 

»°  jEschin.  de  FalsA  Legat  219,  sqq. 
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consisted  of  iEschines  and  Eubulus^  whom  Demos^ 
thenes  was  appointed  to  attend  as  an  ambassador 
extraordinary^^;  Demosthenes  tried  in  vain  to  accele- 
rate the  movements  of  his  &ithless  and  dilatory  col- 
leagues, who  remained  absent  three  entire  months, 
during  which  Cersobleptes  ^  and  the  Thracian 
towns  Serrion,  Doriscus,  Hieron  Oros^\  etc.,  were 
reduced^  by  Philip,  who  gave  them  fair  words 
indeed^,  but  no  soUd  assurances  of  a  favourable 
issue  of  the  holy  war.  But  iEschines  kept  up  the 
confidence  of  the  Athenians  in  the  amicable  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  by  declaring  that  Philip  had 
whispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  durst  not,  on  account 
of  Thebes,  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Pho- 
cians,  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  they  could 
not  be  expressly  named  in  the  articles  of  the 
peace  ^,  etc.  But  they  were  soon  undeceived :  be- 
fore a  third  embassy  could  reach  Philip  ^,  a  Mace- 
donian army,  in  conjunction  with  some  Thessalians, 
Thebans,  etc.,  entered  Phocis,  which  oflTered  no 
resistance,  as  it  had,  in  Olymp.  108.  2 ;  346.  B.  C, 
in  confident  expectation  of  peace,  declined  the  as- 
sistance of  Archidamus  the  Spartan,  who  was  march- 
ing to  its  reliefs ;  the  so-styled  council  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  passed  sentence  upon  the  Phocians  as 
temple-robbers^,  after  which,  all  the  towns  in  the 

**  See  Taylor  ad  Argpm.  Democth.  de  Fals&  Leeat  p.  340,  on  the  singular 
words  oifK  AiniXOtv,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  his  having  been  deputed 
to  follow  them,  or  to  accompany  them  in  an  extraordinary  capacity. 

^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  235.  17,  sqq. ;  PhU.  3.  148. 

^  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  114 ;  de  Coron.  234. 12. 

"<  See  the  dates  in  Taylor  ad  Demosth.  de  Coron.  196—205. 

^  Argum.  Dem.  de  Pac.  55.  6,  sqq. ;  Ibid.  59. 12,  sqq. ;  Argum.  Dem. 
Phil.  2.  65.  4,'sqq. ;  Dem.  de  Fals&  Legal.  346.  12,  sqq. 

^  Dem.  de  Fals&  Legat.  ubi  sup.  et  Argum.  337.  17. 

^  Dem.  de  Falsft  Legat.  379.  18,  sqq. 

^  Dem.  de  Fals&  Le«it  365 ;  iEschin.  302. 

^  Diodor.  16.  60;  Pans.  3.  10.  2 ;  Dem.  de  FaM  Legat  362.  19,  sqq.; 
conf.  Append,  ix. 
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district  were  laid  in  ruins,  the  inhabitants  dispersed 
amongst  the  villages,  and  many  of  them  dragged 
into  Macedonia  ^^,  Olymp.  108.  3;  364-  B,  C^K 
Philip  was  now  received  into  the  Amphictyonic 
league  in  the  place  of  the  Phocians,  and  invested 
with  the  promanteia  of  the  oracle  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Pythian  games  *^.  These  measures 
were  effected  with  the  zealous  concurrence  and 
at  the  instigation  of  Thebes  ^^.  Athens  did  not 
consume  much  time  in  vain  and  unprofitable  re- 
pentance; her  first  step  was  to  protest  against 
Philip's  admission  into  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
after  which  she  offered  an  asylum  to  the  Phocian 
fugitives,  and  prepared  to  fortify  the  Piraeus  *^  and 
the  fortresses.  Upon  this  occasion  the  ardour  of 
the  Athenians  made  them  disregard  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes,  who  was  opposed  to  a  rupture  ^^. 
But  he,  too,  was  soon  after  roused  to  make  a  last 
and  desperate  stand  against  the  restless  aggressions 
of  the  Macedonian. 

Philip  now  spread  out  his  snares  more  widely 
than  before,  and  sought  to  gain  over  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  states  on  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  in  the  Chersonese  and  on  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  on  the  other,  with  the  view  of 
detaching  Athens  from  its  allies,  and  then  investing 
and  reducing  it  by  famine.  In  the  third  year  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Olymp.  109.  1  ;  344. 
B.  C,  Demosthenes  dissuaded  his  fellow-citizens 


««)  Justin.  8.  5. 

><^*  This  is  the  date  in  Diodorus.  Paus.  10.  3.  I,  fixes  it  in  Olymp.  108.  1 , 
during  the  archonsbip  of  Tbeophilus.  Corsiui  (Olymp.  108.2-3)  correctly 
decides  for  the  first.  »<»  iJiodor.  16.  60. 

*°*  Dem.  de  Falsft  Legat.  445.  26  :  Oijfiaioi  B'  fjfrav  o\  KarauKdnrovrfc, 

»w  Dem.  de  Pac.  61.  27,  sqq  ;  Ulpian,  94,  ed.  Wolf. 

'~  Orat.  de  Pac. 
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from  infringing  its  provisions.  Against  Philip  him- 
self he  directed  the  thunders  of  his  second  philip- 
pic^^, and  then,  Olymp.  109.  2;  343.  B.  C,  im- 
peached the  domestic  traitor  iEschines  ^*^,  whilst 
Hyperides  accused  Philocrates  ^*® ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians having  capital  prosecutions  to  engage  their 
attention,  could  spare  no  time  from  these  all-en- 
grossing pursuits  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
Philip,  who  now  partially  executed  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  and 
those  on  the  western  sea.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
he  had  induced  Elis^^,  Sicyon"^  and  Megara"^ 
by  bribes,  and  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Messenia^^ 
by  the  offer  of  his  friendship  and  alliance,  to  make 
a  joint  attack  upon  Sparta.  Before  Demosthenes 
pronounced  his  oration  against  iEschines  "%  a  san- 
guinary conflict  broke  out  between  Philip's  parti- 
sans and  opponents  in  Elis^^^;  this  was  followed 
by  his  attempt  upon  Ambracia  and  Leucas"*,  and 
the  occupation  of  Naupactus,  Cassiopea,  and  Pan- 
dosia  "^  He  now  began  to  attack  Athens  in  her 
most  vulnerable  point,  viz.,  by  directing  his  force 
against  the  places  on  the  northern  straits ;  he  cap- 
tured Cardia  on  the  Chersonesus  "^  which  the 
valiant  Diopeithes  had  closely  invested.  This 
roused  the  Athenians  to  increased  exertions.    OL 

iM  Dionyt.  ad  Amm.  6. 15.  When  I  sav  the  second  Philippic,  I  mean  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  are  usually  printed,  comp.  n.  83. 

>^  Conf.  Taylor  ap.  Reiske,  appar.  ad  Demosth.  1.  330. 

»«•  Dem.  de  Falsa  Legat.  376.  16.  ""»  Pans.  4. 28. 3. 

"<»  Demosth.  de  Coron.  242.  2. 

"«  Dem.  ubi  sup.;  conf.  PhiUpp.  3.  118.  6.  "•  Argum.  Phil.  2. 

>>'  This  results  from  Dem.  de  Fals&  Legat.  424. 24.  Bat  compare  Weiske 
de  Hynerbole,  1.  35.  36. 

"«  Dem.  Phil.  4.  133.  29;  de  Falsli  Legat.  424.  24  (rdc  iv  'HXi^c 
c^ayao) ;  conf.  Pans.  4.  28.  3. 

»»«  Dem.  Phil.  3. 1 19.  29,  sqq. ;  conf.  Weiske  de  Hyperb.  2.  40. 

"•  Ps.  Dem.  de  Halonn.  84. 22. 

"'  Dem.  PhU.  3.  120.  5 ;  de  Cherson.  104.  3;  105. 16;  ^rgum.  Orat.  de 
Cberson.  88. 
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109.  3;  342.  B.  C."%  Demosthenes  succeeded,  by 
means  of  the  third  philippic,  and  his  speech  on  the 
posture  of  affairs  in  the  Chersonese,  in  counter- 
acting the  impression  which  was  produced  by  an 
epistle  from  Philip  ^^^  as  well  as  in  baffling  the 
insidious  machinations  of  his  hirelings**®.  Dio- 
peithes  retained  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the 
Chersonese,  whilst  Phocion  drove  out  the  tyrants 
of  EubcBa,  Clitarchus,  etc.,  01.  109.  4;  341.  B. 
C"^  Philip  now  prepared  to  attack  Perinthus 
and  Byzantium*",  whereupon  Demosthenes  pro- 
nounced his  fourth  philippic ;  Philip's  assault  upon 
Perinthus  was  repulsed  by  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
sent  there  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus^*\  Diopeithes, 
indeed,  some  time  afterwards  fell  in  an  engagement 
in  the  Chersonese;  but  the  letter  which  Philip 
sent  to  the  Athenians,  in  01.  110.  1.,  and  in  which 
he  offered  a  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
reproached  Athens  for  having  made  common  cause 
Mrith  the  Persian  monarch  ***,  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  public  opinion  still  continued  to  be 
with  Demosthenes,  and  the  war  was  vigorously  pro- 
secuted. Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  sent  succours  ^**. 
The  Athenians  committed  a  signal  error  in  nomi- 
nating Chares  to  the  command ;  he  accomplished 
nothing  ^^ ;  but  Phocion  made  4iE^le  amends  for 
the  ill  success  that  had  attended  his'  Operations, 
by  preserving  Byzantium  '^,  whereupon  the  Byzan- 
tines and  Chersonesians  testified  their  gratitude  to 

^^  Diooys.  ad  Amm.  6. 16. 

"»  Argum.  Dem.  de  Cherson.  89.  >«  Dem.  Phil.  3.  129. 16. 

»*>  Diodor.  16.  74  ;  Plut.  Demoslh.  17  ;  conf.  Bockb,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  1 1 1 . 
*^  This  is  the  date  in  Pbilochorus,  ap.  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  6.  18.  Diodoras, 
16.  74,  has  Ol.  109.  4  :  both  may  be  right. 
'«  Dem.  dc  Phil.  Epist.  153.  20.  sqq.  j  conf.  Diodor.  16. 75 ;  Pans.  1. 29. 7. 
»«  Deroosth.  p.  158.  sqq.  »»  Diodor.  16.  77. 

»»  Plut.  Phoc.  14.  »w  Plut.  ubi  sup. 
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the  Athenians  by  public  decrees  to  their  ho-^ 
nour  and  advantage  *^,  The  inc3ndiary  Antiphon, 
whom  Philip  had  bribed  to  set  fire  to  the  dock- 
yards and  the  fleet  in  the  Pirdeus^  and  who  had 
been  acquitted  upon  his  first  trial,  was  once  more 
summoned  by  Demosthenes  to  appear  before  the 
Areopagus  ^^. 

A  new  war  upon  the  main-land,  the  last  of  those 
denominated  holy  wars,  decided  the  event.  The 
Locrians  of  Amphissa,  like  the  Phocians  before 
them,  had  tilled  some  of  the  Delphic  lands,  where- 
upon iEschines  accused  them  at  the  bar  of  the 
Amphictyons,  Olymp.  110.  1;  339.  B.  C.^^; 
this  produced  hostilities,  which  at  length  led  to  a 
regular  war ;  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the 
Amphictyons,  Philip  was  chosen  their  generalissimo. 
Athens  sent  ten  thousand  mercenaries  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Amphisseans  "\  The  treachery  of 
the  Theban  Proxenus,  who  commanded  the  mer- 
cenaries at  Amphissa*^,  paved  the  way  for  the 
eventual  triumph  of  Philip's  arms,  who  now  sud- 
denly occupied  Elatea***,  and  thereby  gave  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  his  next  attack  would 
be  directed  against  themselves.  Athens  was  startled, 
but  not  dispirited.  Demosthenes  threatened  to  drag 
by  the  hair  to  prison  the  first  man  who  should  dare 
to  speak  of  peace  "*,  and  formed  a  league  between 
Athens,  Megara  (which  contahied  an  Athenian 
garrison,  and  whose  long  walls  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Phocion  ^"),  Euboea,  Corinth,  Achaia,  Corcyra,  and 

1**  Demofith.  de  Coron.  255,  iqq. 

1^  Demostb.  ubi  tup.  261.  6,  sqq. ;  Plut.  Demostb.  14. 

»*  iEscbin.  in  Ctesipb.  505,  sqq.  "»  iEtchin.  ubi  sup.  536. 

1^  Deioarcb.  in  D«mo«tb.  52. 

J»  iEscbin.  in  Ctesipb.  532 ;  Diodor.  16.  84. 

»»*  iEscbin.  in  Ctesipb.  39.  »»  Plut.  Pboc.  15. 
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Leucadia  ^^ ;  even  Thebes,  where  his  eloquence  had 
to  sustain  a  severe  struggle  against  the  power  and 
subtlety  of  the  Byzantine  orator  Python  *^,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  break  off  its  alliance  with  Philip,  and 
to  join  the  standard  of  the  patriots  ^^.  The  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  01.  110.  3;  338.  B.  C.^^,  secured  the 
dominion  of  Boeotia  to  Philip,  who,  finding  that 
the  Athenians  were  preparing  to  renew  the  con- 
flict ^*^,  prevailed  upon  them  by  his  lenity  to  desist 
from  all  further  preparations  and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  Nearly  all  the  states  of  Greece 
recognised  Phihp's  hegemony  de  facto,  whilst  some, 
and  Thebes  amongst  the  number,  experienced  its 
oppriBSsive  effects  "\  Sparta  was  invaded  by  Philip, 
and  constrained  to  relinquish  her  military  supre- 
macy in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  restore  to  the 
Argives,  Tegeatse,  Megalopohtans,  and  Messenians, 
those  places  which  she  had  formerly  wrested  from 
them  ^♦^ 

II.  ATHENS. 

§  77.  The  foregoing  outline  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Athenians  in  their  contests  and  negociations 
with  Philip,  has  thrown  sufficient  light  upon  their 
public  system  in  general  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  several  times  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  deep  degradation  at  which  the  national  cha- 
racter had  arrived  ^  Nevertheless,  the  democracy* 
of  this  period,  wild  and  disorganized  as  it  was,  still 

>»  Plut  Dcmosth.  17.  »*7  Diodor.  16. 85. 

^»  Plut.  Demosth.  18.  i»  Diodor.  16.  86 ;  Plat.  Dem.  18. 19.  20. 

>«  Lye.  in  Leocr.  164. 170.  »"  Justin,  9.  4. 

*<>  Polyb.  9.  28 ;  17.  14 ;  conf.  Manso,  Sparta,  3.  1.  245.  n. 

>  Conf.  §  76.  n.  12. 

*  In  the  series  of  Aristotle  it  is  entitled  veiordrfi — Polit.  5.  4.  6 ;  vtaviKta- 
T&TTi — 4.  9.  8 :  likewise,  ivxcLTf).  See  its  leading  lights  and  shadows,  Ibi<). 
4.  4.  4-6  ;  6.  9.  6  ;  6.  2.  9  J  4.  5.  4 ;  6. 2.  12. 
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preserved  the  character  of  a  constitutional  system, 
•and,  therefore,  offers  to  the  historian  and  the 
politician  far  ampler  materials  for  consideration 
than  are  presented  to  them  in  analysing  a  tyranny, 
-of  which  it  is  the  peculiar  characteristic,  that  law 
and  legal  authorities  are  wholly  superseded  by  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  an  individual.  Their  an- 
nals still  contain  evidences  of  an  internally  con- 
nected system;  even  in  their  degeneracy  the 
Athenians  retained  their  leading  characteristics; 
the  seeds  of  virtue  were  not  extinct  within  them  % 
4)ut  they  wanted  the  energy  and  persistency  requi- 
site to  quicken  and  expand  them.  Many  of  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  were,  however,  little  more 
than  dead  letters,  and  niunerous  ordinances  seemed 
only  destined  to  show,  with  what  impunity  they 
might  be  violated. 

The  best  title  to  the  citizenship  still  continued 
to  be  based  upon  the  extraction  of  parents,  who 
had  possessed  civil  rights  *.  The  custom  of  prov- 
ing it  by  means  of  the  Phratores  was  still  re- 
tained ^ ;  but  this  law  was  infringed  with  the 
greatest  eflfrontery^  In  the  same  manner  as  in- 
dividuals prided  themselves  upon  the  antiquity  and 
purity  of  their  civil  blood,  so  the  vanity  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  was  gratified  by  constant  appeals  to 
their  imagined  Autochthony  ^.    In  cases  of  natural- 

'  Unqualified  praise  is  due  to  their  conduct  in  sending  back  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Philip  to  Olympia  (Plut.  Demetr.  22 ;  Praecept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9. 
191).  Cicero's  conduct  presents  the  direct  reverse  to  this  proceeding,  see 
Epist.  ad  Attic.  1 .  13 ;  6.  3  ;  11.  9. 

*  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  559,  where  there  is  likewise  an  enumeration  of  the 
other  qualities  requisite  to  form  a  good  citizen. 

'  Deroosth.  in  Eubul.  1305;  in  Macart.  1074;  in  Leocr.  1092;  adY. 
Bceot.  de  Nom.  95  ;  Issus,  p.  40. 168. 170,  etc.  See  the  passages  of  the  orators 
collected  by  Platner,  Beitr.  z.  Att.  Recht.  p.  72.  conf.  85. 105. 

«  See  Demosth.  in  Eubul.  1317.  17  :  conf.  1306.  22. 

7  The  orators  in  this  respect  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  at 

yOL.  XI.  G    g 
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ization,  it  was  necessary  that  the  person  on  whom 
the  franchise  was  to  be  conferred,  should  have  ren- 
dered some  service  to  the  state.  Though  the  de- 
generacy of  the  Athenians  themselves  did  not 
render  them  more  Hberal  in  dispensing  their  citi- 
zenship to  Metoeci,  they  were  suflSciently  lavish 
of  it  to  foreigners®;  but  by  bribing  the  citizens 
themselves,  a  still  more  nxmierous  class  of  persons^ 
obtained  it  surreptitiously^*^.  Upon  a  par  with 
these  unprincipled  practices,  was  the  abandoned 
sycophancy  which  prevailed,  and  which,  in  the 
total  incapacity  of  the  people  to  estimate  the  cha- 
racter of  evidence,  was  no  less  calculated  to  en- 
danger genuine  citizenship,  than  to  shelter  and 
embolden  those  whose  claims  to  it  were  im- 
founded  ^\  Amongst  those  who  had  received  the 
Athenian  citizenship  were  several  monarchs,  who, 
like  Perdiccas**  and  Sitalces^*  before  them,  were 
in  friendship  and  alliance  with  Athens,  as  Leu- 
con  ^*  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Cotys  ^,  Cer- 
sobleptes  and  Teres  ^^  kings  in  Thrace,  Evago- 
ras  of  Salamis  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  ^^,  and 
Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus*®. 
The  value  which  the  Athenians  set  upon  this  pri- 
vilege, is  proved  by   their  conduct  towards  ^t^ 

large.  Demosth.  de  Falsa  Legat  424.  29,  unless  the  passage  is  an  interpola- 
tion ;  Orat.  in  Nesr.  1370.  14:  Orat  Funeb.  1390.  3;  Lycurg.  in  Leecr. 
170 ;  Eurip.  Fragm.  ap.  Lycurg.  204 ;  conf.  Isocrat.  Syminach.  268. 

*  Demostb.  in  Aristocr.  687.  11 :  oi  fidvov  ^  a^rri  riJQ  irSXeutc  4  datptd 
wpoiriiniXdKKTTai  Kai  ijHxvXti  ysyovtv  k,  r.  X.  This  is  followed  by  exam- 
ples, Isocrat.  Symmach.  268  :  p^ov  Si  furadidofitv  toXq  fiovKofikvoig  raifnig 
riJQ  kvyivfiaQt  ri  TptPaXKoi  Kai  AevKavoi  rrjg  avTUiv  SvtTyiveiag, 

»  Conf.  Meier  de  Bon.  77.  ><>  Ps.  Dem.  in  Near.  1317.  5. 

*'  Likewise,  on  this  point  consult  Meier,  ubi  sup.  87,  and  on  the  proceed- 
ings generally,  57, 

IS  Dem.  in  Lept.  687. 11 ;  but  according  to  the  speech  de  Syntax,  173.  7, 
he  only  had  drsKeiav.  "  Philip's  letter,  Demosth.  161.  3. 

»*  Dem.  in  tept.  466. 15.  "  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  659.  22. 

•«  Philip's  letter  in  Demosth.  160.  20;  conf.  Dem.  in  Aristocr.  688.  8. 

»  Phil.  Epist.  161. 11.  »•  Dem.  in  Lept.  482.  27. 
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Phoenician  prince  Straton,  who  had  done  them 
a  service,  and  on  whom,  though  they  testified 
their  respect  for  him  in  various  ways,  they  refused  to 
confer  their  citizenship  *^ ;  they  likewise  evinced  a 
feeling  of  shame  at  having  granted  it  to  the  Thes- 
salian  Pitholaus  and  the  Olynthian  ApoUonides,  and 
accordingly  deprived  them  of  it  again  ^. 

Gradations  in  civil  rights  according  to  a  valua- 
tion still  existed,  and  this  formed  the  basis  of 
Demosthenes'  institution  of  the  Symmorias.  Even 
after  the  bitter  experience  of  the  social  war,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  citizens  by  means  of  Cleruchiae, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Samos  and  the  Chersonese  ^^ 
Family  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  priesthoods 
which  were  still  annexed  to  it,  could  scarcely  have 
retained  any  degree  of  exclusive  authority  after 
having  been  so  long  stripped  of  its  hereditary  rights 
and  immunities ;  but  illustrious  ancestry  was  still 
regarded  with  respect,  and  ancient  families  took 
pride*  in  carefully  continuing  their  pedigrees**. 
Marks  of  honour  conferred  on  deserving  citizens, 
or  such  as  were  considered  so,  became  more  nu- 
merous than  before^;  besides  presenting  them 
with  crowns,  it  became  usual  to  erect  statues  to 
them,  which  honour  was  conferred  upcm  Conon, 
for  the  first  time  after  the  days  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton  ^. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  division  of  parties 
based  upon  any  political  difference,  the  opposition 
between  the   optimates  and  the    popular  party, 

**  See  Inscript.  Bookb,  Thesaar.  Inscript.  p.  \26,  and  see  BocU,  ail  eand. 
»  Ps.  Dem.  in  Ne»r.  1876.  6.  "»  See  above,  $  76.  n.  25. 

»  Concerning  Lycnrg.  see  Vit.  Dec.  OraU  Pint.  9.  366. 
**  See  the  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  Dem.  de  Coron. 
and  iEscbin.  in  Ctesiph.  Conf.  Taylor's  introductientolbe  Speech  of  iEschines. 
••  Dem.  in  Lept,  478.  5. 
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should  exist  after  the  last  remnants  of  aristocracy 
had  been  extirpated ;  there  were  still  Laconistae  ^ 
indeed^  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  but  their 
pursuits  were  as  insignificant  as  before.  Still  even 
at  this  stage  a  difference  may  be  perceived  between 
the  friends  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
those  selfish  and  unprincipled  plunderers  who  only 
regarded  the  constitution  as  a  source  of  advantage 
to  themselves;  as  well  as  between  the  patriotic 
supporters  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
state — the  zealous  defenders  of  the  republic  as 
such,  and  the  hired  partisans  of  Philip  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  supporters  of  monarchy  on  the 
other  ^.  The  patriots  in  general  may  be  divided 
into  such  as  were  opposed  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
such  as  were  opposed  to  the  Persian  interest. 
Finally  there  were,  as  was  before  observed,  various 
associations  destitute  of  a  political  character,  some 
of  which  had  been  formed  solely  with  a  view  to 
festive  objects,  and  only  rendered  themselves  liable 
to  censure  by  occasional  acts  of  levity  and 
wantonness,  such  as  the  Sixty  ^ ;  this  association 
appears  to  have  conduced  to  bring  about  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  PhiUp  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea ; 
whilst  others  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  most  abominable  system  of  chicanery 
and  intrigue,  sycophancy,  etc  *®. 

The  condition  of  the   non-citizens  appears  to 
have  undergone   no    change.      The   slaves  were 


»  See  §  71.  n.  76.    Conf.  Plut.  Phoc.  10. 

^  Perhaps  Isocrates  alone  united  the  characters  of  a  monarchist  and  a 
patriot ;  that  he  was  the  latter  is  proved  by  his  voluntary  death  after  the  battle 
of  Chffironea.    Ps.  Plot.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  330.     Conf.  Pausan.  1. 18.  7. 

^  Athen.  14.  614,  D.  E. 

^  Demosth.  in  Zenothem.  885.  1  : — iffTtv  ipya<rrripia  fiox^ripwy  av9pu»' 
Viav  ovvBtTTfiKdrutv  kv  Ttf  Hctpaici. 
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allowed  the  same  licence  of  speech  as  before^; 
the  example  of  their  masters  appears  to  have  in- 
fected them ;  buton  the  other  hand  it  is  probable 
that,  from  the  constant  increase  of  sycophancy, 
and  the  total  inability  of  the  judges  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  it  became  more  usual 
to  put  those  imhappy  beings  to  the  rack  in  order 
to  extort  the  truth  from  them !  Enfranchisement 
appears  to  have  been  permitted  even  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  master  ^.  The  ordinance  enact- 
ing that  no  slave  should  be  called  Harmodius 
or  Aristogiton  ^S  probably  dated  from  a  remote 
age.  In  consequence  of  the  considerable  trade 
which  was  still  carried  on  in  Athens,  the  Metoeci 
continued  to  form  a  numerous  class,  to  which 
belonged  the  money-changers  (rpaTreihai)  ;  Pa- 
sion*^,  on  whom  the  rights  of  citizenship  were 
deservedly  conferred,  was  the  most  considerable 
amongst  them. 

The  orators  have  left  us  a  highly-coloured  pic- 
ture of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  demus  in  the 
.popular  assembly.  Seriousness,  calmness,  and  con- 
sistency were  alike  foreign  to  their  proceedings; 
bursts  of  rage  and  frivolous  jests  alternately  di- 
verted them  from  the  path  of  sober  dehberation. 
A  new  means  had  been  adopted  since  Timarchus* 
pugilistic  contest  with  his  adversary  to  preserve 
order  in  the  assembly,  and  to  restrain  the  turbu- 

*  Demosth.  in  Phil.  3.  111.  7: — v/acTc  t^v  xaf>pri<Tiav  Ivi  fikv  rwv 
SXkuiv  o^na  KOivr^v  oUffOe  Stiv  ilvai  tra<n  toXq  iv  ry  ir^Xci,  wffrc  Kai  toIq 
(evotc  fca^  Tolc  SovXoig  aifrrj^  fAiraSidoncaTt. 

^  It  we  are  authorized  in  reasoning  back  from  the  case  of  Casina,  Plant. 
2.  5.  7.  «  Gellius.  Noct.  Att.  9.  2. 

»  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  2.  12.  Others  were  :  Cittus,  Dem.in  Phorm.  908.22 ; 
Darniuft  and  Pamphilus,  Arg.  Dem.  in  Dionysod.  1281.  1 ;  Xenon,  Cuphraeus, 
Kuphron,  Callistratus,  Dem.  in  Phorm.  948.  16.  17 ;  Sosicles,  953.  15.  etc. 
Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  139,  sqq. 
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lence  of  the  speakers  ** ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  propensity 
of  the  people  to  noise  and  yiolence  was  uncontrol- 
lable ^ ;  Demosthenes  compares  the  instability  of 
the  assembly  with  the  winds  of  the  sea'^*  The  citi- 
zens frequented  it  from  curiosity  and  in  search  of 
amusement^  and  the  first  question  they  generally 
asked  was,  whether  there  was  any  thing  new^* 
To  this  must  be  added  their  extraordinary  cre- 
dulity in  the  estimation  of  evidence,  and  the  re^ 
markable  flippancy  with  which  they  decided  upon 
matters  of  the  last  importance^.  After  enquir- 
ing whether  any  thing  new  had  happened,  their 
incapacity  for  deliberation  expressed  itself  in  the 
question — what  is  to  be  done  now  *  ?  During  the 
debate  every  opportunity  for  merriment  was  seized 
with  avidity^;  jesters  were  called  well-bred  peo- 
ple^,.  and  the  laughter  and  applause  of  the  as- 
sembly rewarded  and  encouraged  them*^;  Phocion 
was  taunted  by  Chares  with  the  seriousness  of  his 
demeanour  **.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  astonish- 
ment if,  amidst  so  many  causes  of  distraction,, 
coupled  with  the  artifices  of  the  orators  and  cajolers 

^  Schbmano,  de  Comit.  88  (see  Sheet  G.).  Conf.  Demosth.  in  Aristog* 
797.  15. 

•*  iEscbiD.  10  Tim.  100:  ei)Oi>^ — 0opv/3fTre  v/accc* 

**  Dem.  de  Falsft  Legat.  383.  4.  sqq. : — 6  fikv  drjfiSi  l<mv  5xXoc,  aaraOjiri' 
rSrarov  irpayyia  rStv  air&vTtav  nal  &<rvv9tTwrarov,  &<Tvip  Iv  OaXaTty^ 
Trvevua  CLKaTaararoVt  a>c  ^v  rvxot,  Ktvovfuvov. 

*  Demosth.  Phil.  Epist.  166,  27.  sqq. : — tl  ri  Xkytrat  viianpov. 

^  'PaOvfiia. 

**  T(  ovv  xp^  irouTv ;  Demosth.  de  Cherson.  99. 10,  in  Phil.  4.  5,  sqq. 

»  iEschin.  in  Tim.  106.  128^ 

*^  Isocrat.  Areopag.  233 : — roifctifrpa'TrkXovcSk  KaioKunrntv  Svvafikvovg, 
ode  vvv  liffftveiQ  irpoffayopevovffiv* 

*^  Demosth.de  FaM  Legat.  348  (Philocrates  and  his  accomplices) :  ipowv, 
i^Upovdv  fit,  TtXtvT&vrec  IxXiifa^ov '  ^^cTf  d*  iytXart,  Kai  oif^  Akovuv 
irfOtXtTf,  K,  r.  X.  Conf.  355.  22.  sqq.  Philocrates  declared  that  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  and  Demosthenes  should  difler  in  opinion,  and  adds — 
ovToc  fikv  ydp\idwpf  tyw  Sk  olvov  iriww  Kal  VfitiQ  lyeXan^ 

«  PUiU  Phoc.  15. 
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of  the  people  **,  the  assembly  signalized  itself  by 
dysbulia,  and  if  the  stability  of  the  law  was  sa- 
crificed to  the  fleeting  caprice  of  the  moment**; 
the  duty  of  expounding  and  enforcing  the  law  was 
disregarded,  whilst  psephisms  multiplied  to  an 
alarming  extent**;  speaking  and  acting*^  were 
separated  by  a  wide  gulf,  the  matters  which  had 
been  debated  and  decided  on  in  the  assembly  were 
forgotten  at  home*^  and  deliberation  was  some- 
times known  to  take  place  after  action  *®. 

The  courts  of  justice  still  continued  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite resorts  of  the  people,  and  the  general  avidity 
for  legal  proceedings  was  nourished  and  supported 
by  the  prevalence  of  quarrels  and  chicane.  This 
afforded  the  Athenian  an  opportunity  of  pouring 
forth  all  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  nature.  Con- 
stant allusions  are  made  to  the  vindictive  malice 
of  the  accuser*^  and  the  irascibility  of  the  judges**. 
The  prosecutor  never  attempted  to  conceal  his 
hatred  *^  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  judges,  less  by  stating  the  offence  of 
the  party  accused  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  infiinged  the  law,  than  by  violence  and  in- 
vective. Now  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
human  feelings  and  passions  require  to  be  aroused 


*»  Demosth.  in  Tim,  704.  29  r — Kard  ri^v  &yopdv  Xoyo7rocot)c  KaOUffav. 

^  The  remark  in  Scbol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1188 : — ptjTopaQ,  dl  rd  fikv  6v6- 
ftara  r&v  vofioOir&v  Xoao%v,  oit  ylvTo%  to^q  vSfiovg,  is  applicable  here. 

**  See  J  7).  n.  6. 

^  Demostb.  de  Cbera.  98.  10.  sqq. 

*f  Demostb.  in  Phil.  4.  131. 10.  sqq. ;  de  Falsft  Legat.  383.  9. 

*•  Demostb.  de  Pac.  67.  10 :  alulv  ydp  dXXm  ndvrfQ  dvBpfawoi  wpb  ri»v 
wpayftaTtav  iiwOtmri  vp^adoA  nfi  povKevetrOaf  v/acic  dk  furd  rd  npdyiMra* 
Comp.  de  Chen.  92.  2^5.  sqq. ;  in  Pbil.  4. 137.  1.  sqq. 

^  Demosth.  in  Nicostr.  1246.  16 ;  in  Theocr.  1322.  5 ;  in  Ne«r.  1345.  7 ; 
Lysias  in  Agor.  447.  469 ;  in  Alcib.  519.  569. 

^  Demosth.  in  Pborm.  913.  6:  dpyr^  fuydXti ;  Lye.  in  Leocr.  158.  232, 
etc. 

'>  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  702.  1 1 :  dhaWaicTov  ix^pbv  rjyovfitiv. 
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before  the  law  can  be  administered^  according  to 
its  true  spirit  and  intention ;  still  the  rancour  and 
malignity  with  which  these  wretches  laboured  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-citizens>  must 
excite  the  utmost  detestation  and  abhorrence ; 
the  lives  of  others  had  no  value  in  their  eyes. 
Here,  too,  the  assembly  appears  to  have  shown 
much  of  its  usual  listlessness  and  negligence^;  it 
patiently  endured  the  violence  and  clamour  of  the 
prosecutors,  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  jests  and 
ribaldry  of  the  speakers,  and  lent  itself  to  the  frauds 
of  those  who  sought  to  attain  their  ends  by  illicit 
means**.  The  baseness  of  the  sycophants  coin- 
cided with  the  effrontery  of  the  orators  ** ;  and  we 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  evils  which  resulted 
from  their  unprincipled  audacity,  supported  as  it 
was  by  the  corruptness  of  the  judges,  and  not 
unfrequently  screening  itself  behind  the  most  ex- 
cellent provisions  of  the  constitution.  Compared 
with  this  flagitious  tribe,  the  accusers  of  Socrates 
appear  spotless  and  pure.  It  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  oppose  any  effectual  obstacle  to  their  ini- 
quitous career.  As,  formerly,  distinguished  citizens 
had  seldom  escaped  ostracism,  so  now  the  most 
unimpeachable  integrity  was  not  safe  from  the 
accusations  of  sycophants ;  and  honest  citizens  who 

^*  AmoDg8t  the  means  used  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  roav  be 
mentioned  such  expressions  as  occur,  Demosth.  in  Callicl.  1274.  U  :  aXXA 
wpoffkx^Te,  &  avSpfQ  'A9i}va7oc,  vpbQ  AthQ  ical  9e&v  t6v  vovv. 

^  Demosth.  in  A.ristocr.  689.  4,  sqq. :  vuilc  —  rove  rd  fikyitrr'  dSiKovV' 
•  TaQ  Kai  ^avipwQ  i^cXi yxo^vovc»  &v  2v  ^  ovo  iffriia  tlvuKri,  Kai  xapd  rHv 
^vXiTuv  TiviQ  ypiipivoi  inv^iKOi  dstjOHinVt  d^Un. 

**  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Nesr.  1359.  15:  — vvKo^dvTtjCf  twv  vapafio^avrtav 
vapd  Tb  PfifjLa,  Kai  ypaipofuviav  fturOov,  k.  t.  X. ;  Demoslb.  in  Eubul.  1309. 
11  :  TovTo  ydp  ktrnv  6  ffVKO^dvTrjg,  aiTtdtraffBai  pJkv  iravrat  HiiKky^ai  ik 
firiHv.  To  this  head  must  be  referred  the  threats  of  accusations  and  the 
expressions  dvatriiia,  lirava<niia,  Sia<rtiu},  for  the  explanation  of  which,  see  tlie 
lexicographers. 
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desired  to  live  in  peace  could,  like  Lycurgus,  even 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  bribe  them,  in  order 
to  purchase  exemption  from  their  attacks  **. 

The  agency  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred 
and  the  Areopagus  had  become  exceedingly  in- 
significant. But  the  latter  was  not  even  yet,  the 
cypher  which  it  subsequently  became ;  it  repealed 
the  decree  appointing  iEschines  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Athens  in  its  claims  upon  Delos,  and 
nominated  Hyperides  in  his  stead  ^  ;  but  how 
was  it  possible  for  it  to  produce  any  moral 
impression  on  such  a  dissolute  multitude  as  the 
Athenians  had  now  become,  or  for  its  members 
to  have  retained,  in  the  midst  of  corruption  thus 
wide-spread  and  deep-seated,  the  moral  dignity 
and  excellence  by  which  they  had  once  been 
characterized.  As  the  power  of  the  Areopagus 
was  almost  paralyzed,  so  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred  was  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  populace;  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  interruption  which  was  offered  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  mere  fact  that  the  council- 
house  was  fiDed  with  non-official  citizens  ^,  as  was, 
in  modem  days,  the  case  with  the  tribunes  of  the 
French  national  convention. 

Candidates  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  those 
offices  which  were  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  pubhc  finances,  and  these  were  not  unfre- 
quently  purchased^  with  money,  and  employed*^ 
as  a  means  to  amass  riches.     This  was  effected 


^  PluU  de  sat  laade.  8. 143.  ^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  271.  20. 

*'  Demosth.  de  FalsA  Legat.  346.  IS:  t6  ydo  /BovXevr^ptov  /Atorbv  nv 
iiiiariiv.    Conf.  iEtcliin.  in  Ctesipb.  616 :  litnXiiav  ci'c  t6  PovXivrrfpioy  cai 

*•  iEscbio.  in  Timocr.  126.  *»  iEschin.  ibid. 
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the  more  easUy^  as  the  whole  administration  of  the 
public  revenue  was  regarded  with  suspicion^  owing 
to  the  habitual  malversations  of  the  Poristse;  but 
although  these  peculations  were  exercised  with 
the  utmost  publicity,  it  was  still  the  favourite  oc- 
cupation of  the  Athenians  to  detect  and  to  punish 
them.  The  once  important  oflSce  of  strategus  had 
lost  all  consideration,  since  the  citizens  had  ceased 
to  perform  military  service  themselves.  Natives  of 
Athens  no  longer  aspired  to  command  the  armies 
of  the  state,  as  the  citizens  did  not  take  part  in  the 
expeditions ;  but  the  Athenians  still  exhibited  the 
same  eagerness  to  impeach  their  generals  ^.  Few 
men  were  now  found,  who  were  willing  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  fickleness  of  the  people,  when 
they  saw  that  it  was  their  enemies  alone  that  they 
could  terrify. 

The  brave  and  worthy  Phocion^^  the  scholar 
of  Plato  and  Xenocrates  ^,  was  as  austere  as  Peri- 
cles and  Socrates ;  stem  and  hardy  as  the  M ara- 
thonians,  smiles  and  tears  were  alike  foreign  to  his 
nature.  He  was  chosen  strategus  forty-five  times ^. 
His  conduct  merits  particular  attention,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  renounce  the  pursuits  of  the  states- 
man, but  combined  with  an  influence  upon  the 
people  at  home,  the  duties  of  strategus  abroad  ^, 
without  attempting  to  gain  their  favour  by  demar 
gogy.  Though  not  a  regular  orator,  he  possessed 
a  certain  racy  vigour  of  expression,  which  he  could 
apply  with  singular  energy  and  effect  ^.     Both  in 


*>  Demosth.  de  Cherson.  97.  12. 

*'  Xptjtrroi:,  iElian.  V.  H.  3.  47  ;  A.IG-,  12.  43.  «»  Plut  Phoc.  4. 

•3  Plut.  Phoc.  5.  «  Plut.  Phoc.  7. 

«  Plut.  Phoc.  20,  sqq.    Conf.  Apophth.  6.  711  ;  de  Vitios.  Pub.  8.  110. 
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his  countenance  and  words  the  people  constantly 
saw  their  faults  reflected  as  in  a  true  and  faithful 
mirror ;  and  he  sternly  and  harshly  reproached 
them  with  their  unworthiness,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  raise  them  to  the  moral  elevation  and 
dignity  of  his  own  character ;  thus  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  people,  and  uniformly  repulsed  their 
approaches,  except  when  they  adventured  their 
lives  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  The 
fault  of  this  estrangement  did  not  he  with  the 
demus  alone;  Phocion  himself  was  deficient  in 
that  humane  and  high-minded  patriotism,  which 
generously  bears  with  the  foibles  and  infirmities 
of  others,  and  strives  to  amend  them  by  exhorting 
them  to  virtue  and  inspiring  them  with  loftier 
aims ;  the  incisions  he  made  were  keen  and  deep, 
but  they  brought  with  them  no  cure  of  the  eviL 

Lastly,  the  office  of  ambassador  was  of  great 
importance  from  its  connection  with  demagogy. 
From  the  time  that  Gorgias  had  appeared  at  Athens 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Leontines  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  selected 
their  most  able  orators  as  envoys  to  other  states. 
Thus  Callistratus,  etc.,  were  sent  to  Sparta ;  De- 
mosthenes,, iEschines,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides 
were  charged  with  similar  duties  at  other  places. 
Other  states  imitated  the  example  of  Athens ; 
even  the  short  and  pithy  sayings  of  the  Spartans 
became  somewhat  extended  after  the  time  of  Bra- 
sidas,  Lysander,  and  Antalcidas.  In  fact  no  Gre- 
cian state  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of  oratory,. 
'  that  powerful  lever  of  Grecian  diplomacy,  in  which 
the  use  of  writing  was  almost  unknown. 

The  demagogues,  in  the  invidious  sense  of  the 
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word,  still  continued  to  oppose  the  legaDy-appointed 
fiinctionaries,  and  maintained  their  unconstitutional 
power  by  the  same  base  arts  as  their  prototypes  in 
antiquity  had  done,  viz.,  by  flattering  the  people 
and  pandering  to  their  love  of  luxury  and  plea- 
sure. How  estranged  from  all  dignity  and  de- 
corum, the  intercourse  of  the  people  and  the  orators 
had  become,  is  proved  by  the  freedom  with  which 
even  the  more  dignified  among  them,  like  De- 
mosthenes, who  disclaimed  all  community  of  feel- 
ing with  the  corrupt  demagogues  of  his  time^, 
expostulated  with  the  people  upon  their  faults,  and 
the  patience  with  which  the  latter  listened  to  their 
reproaches.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
Athenians,  upon  the  restriction  of  the  comic  licence, 
had  conceded  to  the  orators  the  right  of  indulging 
in  a  strain  of  sarcasm  and  abuse,  which,  hke  the 
attacks  of  comedy  in  former  days,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  justice  or  injustice,  gratified  them  by 
its  violence  and  asperity.  An  anthology  of  vitu- 
perative phrases  might  doubtless  be  culled  from  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines^,  which 
would  probably  exceed  any  thing  that  was  ever 
uttered  by  a  modern  orator.     If  it  should  excite 

••  Demosth.  ia  Aristocr.  687.  19 :  —  Sidt  rt^v  rdv  Karapdrtitv  leal  Bioic 
'  lxBpJ!>v  prirSpwv  —  irovripiav,  Conf.  in  Aristog.  772. 2,  sqq.  He  also  says 
ID  bis  speech  against  Aristog.  782.  7.  JLvutv  tov  Srifiov.  in  Lept.  508.  6 : 
iroXAd  ydp  vfitig,  &  dv^piQ  'AOijvatot,  voKK&kiq  oifK  i^t^dx^ijrt,  uq  tffTi 
SiKcua,  aXX  dpypkOrirt  virb  rffg  t&v  Xiyovrutv  Kpatfyf)Q  cat  /3m£  Kal 
dvaiaxwriag, 

•7  Demosth.  de  Coron.  281.  1  :  — woXv  n  vkStoq,  wc  lotKtv,  i<rri  irap' 
vfiiv  irpb  TrjQ  iXijOdac  ;  in  Phil.  2.  72.  16 :  oi^roic  ij  vapavrlK  ridovr^  Kal 
patTTUfvri  fui^ov  iVvuei  tov  iroff  vonpov  evvohetv  fikXKovroc ;  in  Phil.  4. 
133.  1  :  dWd  fiavopaySpav  vsirutKS^nv,  ^  re  ij>dpfiaKov  dWo  rotovrov, 
^  loUafiiv  AvOpdjTToic ;  ibid.  136.  23:  —  yikiac  iariv,  utQ  xpu>p.t9a  roig 
TTpdynaffiv  i  ibid.  140.  9:  rijv  a/3cXreptav;  in  Androt.  618.  1 :  v/xcTc  ^  ct'c 
Tovro  —  irpofjxOriTf  tvrjBeiaQ  icai  paOvfiiac  ;  in  Phil.  3.  124.  23  ;  ctg  tovto 
d<pitx9e  fiwpiag  ^  irapavoiaq  ri  ovk  tx^  ri  Xiyeiv,  k,  r.  X.  Still  stronger  are 
such  expressions  as  tb  ir&vruiv  dvOpiairutv  (pavXoTaroi,  de  Cheison.98.  22 ; 
w  (Ti^fiptoit  i^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  544,  etc. 
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surprise  that  these  reproaches  were  patiently  en- 
dured^ it  is  still  more  astonishing  that  such  bitter 
truths  should  require  to  be  enforced*.  The  popu- 
lar assembly  and  the  Heliaea  were  of  course  highly 
delighted  when  the  orators  loaded  each  other  with 
abusive  epithets  ^,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  invec- 
tives against  other  Greeks,  numerous  examples 
occur  in  the  ancient  writers  ^^  They  seldom 
omitted  to  support  their  cause  by  personal  attacks 
upon  their  adversary,  which,  though  rather  charac- 
terized by  noise  and  vehemence  than  by  cunning 
and  deception,  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise 
of  sycophancy,  from  which  even  the  nobler  of  the 
orators  can  by  no  means  be  absolved. 

In  enumerating  the  demagogues  of  this  period, 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  may,  conformably  to 
the  twofold  direction  of  the  pohtics  of  the  age, 
be  ranged  under  two  classes,  viz.  those  who  were 
for  Philip,  and  such   as  were  agaimt  him;    in 

«•  Conf.  the  words  of  Hyperides,  Plut.  Phoc.  10 ;  'Ay^pte  *A9rivaioi,  fiii 
o'KOircin  n6vov,  tl  wucpS^,  aXX'  il  xpoUd  tim  wuepSc, 

^  Demosth.  in  Phil.  3.  124.  26 ;  —  Xoiioplae  4  ^^vov  ij  vKw/ifiaroc  ^ 
^(rrivoc  &v  ritx^r*  %vtK*  airiaQ,  dvOptlnrovQ  fitoBtiTo^Q  —  \kyuv  ceXcvf re 
cat  ytXart,  &v  run  Xot^opffOwvi. 

10  Demostb.  de  Coron.  297.  21  :  ^  Kar Apart  xai  ypcLniiaroKv^iav  \  236. 
23  :  rinf  Kard'jrTWfrov  rovrovi ;  in  Timocr.  762.  8 :  it  Kardpart ;  de  Fals& 
Legal.  345.  1 ;  t6v  fiitipbv  Kai  dvaiSrj  —  ^iXoKpdrriv ;  ibid.  6 :  iupOap- 
fdyoQ  Koi  irtvptiKutQ  kavrSv  ;  23 :  rov  Karairrvtrrw  ^tkoKpdrovQ  \  in  Pbil. 
4.  160.  29  :  <tol  (viz.  Aristoidemui)  uXv  ydp  KXiwrtic  6  warrip,  tiirtp  ijv 
hfiotoQ  ffoi ;  in  Aristog.  1.  772.  5  :  trdyra  ra  rotavra  Qrioia  (demagogues); 
ibid.  788.  9 :  utapdv,  utapbv  t6  Btipiov,  &  &v$piQ  *A9iivdiot,  rovro  Kai 
&IHKTOV ;  in  Macart.  lo78.  29 :  virb  t&v  jiuMp&v  rovrtitp  OripUip,  conf.  in 
Lacrit.  925. 14.  ^schines  is  no  less  partial  to  the  word  Oriplov,  e.  ?.  with  refer- 
ence to  Demosthenes  t6  Qtipiov  tovth,  de  Falsft  Legat.  219 ;  conf.  in  Ctesiph. 
671,  and  Deinarch.  adv.  Demosth.  9.  Hlva^oQf  iiJsch.  adv.  Ctesiph.  557, 
and  even  in  Andoc.  de  Myster.  49 :  hvirpiirTov  KlvadoQ,  Kardparoi 
and  Kardimfffroi  are  favourite  expressions  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Tbessa- 
lians,  de  Coron.  240. 10 ;  Megarians,  in  Aristocr.  691.  4 ;  Thebans,  de  Coron. 
240. 10 ;  Euboeans,  de  Falsi  Legat  364.  24.  What  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
refinement  of  phrase,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced, Sol.  15 :  —  To^g  'AOtivaiovg  Xlvowffi  rdg  rSfV  wpayfidnav  ivtrxtptiaQ 
6v6fia(ri  XPV^^^^Q  *«i  ^iKavBpia'jroiQ  IvucaXvirTovTag  dertlntc  wTroicopiJiff- 
^ai,  rdc  fAkv  vSpvaq,  iraipag,  ro^c  ^  ^povg,  trvvTuKuQt  pvXaxdg  ck  rdg 
fpovpdg  rStv  9r6Xca»v,  oiKJifta  H  rb  Siffftwrfipiov  jcaXovvraf.  Conf.  oiKtifta, 
Din.  in  Demosth.  17,  instead  of  xopviiov,  which  Antiphon  has  611. 
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the  accounts  which  have  reached  ud  ahnost  ex- 
clusive attention  is  paid  to  their  relation  to  Philip, 
and  to  this  all  their  other  political  characteristics 
are  regarded  as  subordinate. 

Demosthenes  was  bom  in  Olymp.  98.  4 ;  385. 
B.  C.^S  and  though  the  son  of  a  deserving  citizen^*, 
belonged  to  the  mass;  but  sparingly  endowed 
with  pergonal  advantages  ^^  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Plato  ^*,  and  was  first  incited  to  the  cultivation  of 
eloquence  by  Callistratus'  oration  on  the  subject  of 
Oropus^*;  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Isaeus, 
Isocrates,  and  the  actor  Satyrus^^  and  conunands 
respect  and  admiration  by  his  persevering  efforts  to 
overcome  his  natural  infirmities,  and  to  remove  the 
impres^on  produced  by  his  first  public  appearance, 
when  he  was  received  with  scorn  and  derision  "• 
He  was  not  indebted,  for  the  renown  he  acquired, 
to  the  bounty  of  nature '%  or  the  favour  of  circum- 
stances, but  to  the  inherent  strength  of  his  own 
will,  and  to  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and  political 
sagacity  he  displayed.  The  effects  of  his  elo- 
quence, at  a  time  when  the  sentiments  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  far  firom  being  favourable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans,  and  the  respect  which  they  mani- 
fested for  his  great  and  distinguished  qualities,  are 


'»  According  to  P».  Plut  9.  361.  (IL  847.  C.  Fr.  cd.):  Coraini,  Bockb, 
Fob.  £coD.  2.  109.  CHdIod  places  his  birth  in  Olymp.  99.' 3.  Taylor,  ac- 
cording to  Dionys.  ad.  Amm.  (6.  p.  8.  Tauchn.),  Olymp.  99.  4.    For  the 


r  of  Demosthenes  in  general,  see  Taylor's  Collect,  ap.  Reiske,  Or. 
Gr.^8.'7^7,  sqq.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  2.  8.  6,  sqq.  A.  G«  Becker, 
Demosthenes  as  a  Statesman  and  an  Orator,  1815. 

"  Plut.  Demosth.  5.  ''  PluU  nbi  sop. 

''*  Cic.  Brut.  51.    See  copious  citations  in  Taylor,  745. 

w  Taylor,  747.  w  Taylor,  747.  754. 

""  Plut.  Demosth.  7. 

^  Without  reference  to  the  natural  impediments,  such  as  stammering,  etc., 
which  he  overcame,  he  never  became  an  extemporary  speaker.  Plut 
Demosth.  8.  Compare  his  oif  mftnirayfiat  ap.  Plut«  (V)  de  Liberis  £du- 
cand.  6. 20. 
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truly  wonderful.  His  enemies  have  been  sedulous 
in  blackening  his  fame^  and  amongst  other  things 
asserted  that  he  condescended  to  accept  gold  from 
the  Persian  monarch  ^^  and  from  Alexander's 
treasurer  Harpalus  ^,  who  fled  to  Athens  in  Olymp. 
113.  3;  326.  B.  C. ;  neither  of  which  accusa- 
tions was  ever  satis&ctorily  proved,  whilst  the 
latter  was  warmly  contested  amongst  the  andents 
themselves,  and  even  then  almost  refuted  ^.  But 
even  allowing  these  accusations  to  have  been  well- 
founded,  his  political  sentiments,  namely,  his  hosti- 
lity to  Macedonia,  his  attachment  to  the  demo- 
cracy of  his  native  city,  and  the  earnest  wish  to 
promote  imanimity  among  the*  states  of  Greece®*, 
were  not  inspired  by  the  gold  of  Peraa  or  by  the 
bribes  of  Harpalus ;  nor  were  tihey  in  any  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  poUcy  he  had  ever  advocated 
at  an  earlier  period.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  had  accepted  a  reward  for  the  patriotic 
sentiments  he  had  boldly  and  eloquently  uttered 
long  before,  he  would  indeed  possess  one  virtue 
less;  but  how  immeasurable  a  distance  would 
there  still  be  between  him,  the  representative  of 
his  country's  honour  and  independence,  and  those 
false  traitors  who  accepted  bribes  for  delivering  it 
into  the  power  of  Philip  !  Demosthenes  was  ever 
guided  by  the  firm  conviction  that  it  required  all 
the  resolution  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks  to  check 
the  growing  ascendant  of  Philip ;  this  feeling  was 
neither  strengthened  by  gold,  nor  so  perverted  by 
it,  that  he  should  be  induced  to  do  for  money  that 

7^  Pint.  DemosA.  20;  JEschio.  m  CtMipb.  633;  Dinarch  (1)in  DeaK>8th.9. 
^  Plut.  DemotUi.  25.  Compare  the  three  speeches  of  the  leputed  Dinarchns. 
"  Paus.2.33.3. 
"  See  Orat  4e  Pac.€l ;  io  Phil.  3.  118  ;  de  Coiod.  259,  etc. 
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which  he  had  solely  and  exclusively  done  from  an 
honest  zeal  in  the  cause  itself ;  and  lastly^  it  lost 
none  of  its  force  in  consequence  of  persecution  or 
humiliations^  such  as  he  experienced  on  his  embassy 
to  Philip®*.  In  political  consistency  he  was  far 
superior  to  Cicero,  and  the  effect  of  his  earnest- 
ness was  never  impaired  by  the  effort  to  be  sar- 
castic, or  the  petty  vanity  of  endeavouring  to 
raise  the  laughter  of  his  audience " ;  whilst  even 
in  exile  and  adversity,  having  been  compelled  to 
fly  from  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  gold  of  Harpalus,  when  his 
heart  fondly  yearned  after  the  home  he  had  left®*, 
he  appears  by  far  less  pitiable®^  than  the  miser- 
able and  spirit-broken  Roman. 

Lycurgus®',  who  was  as  disinterested  as  Aris- 
tides,  was  unequalled  as  an  administrator  of  the 
finances  of  the  state ;  for  at  a  time  when  the  public 
treasure  was  squandered  with  reckless  prodigality 
he  found  means  to  realize  a  surplus®®,  on  which  ac- 
count the  people,  who  always  judged  more  cor- 
rectly of  good  than  of  bad  men,  repeatedly  confided 
to  him  the  important  office  of  public  treasurer  (ra/A/a* 
T^*  K0ivf}9  wpoaoBov  ®^).  His  sentiments  towards 
Macedonia,  may  be  collected  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  sent  with  Demosthenes^  to  rouse  the 
Peloponnesians  against  Philip,  from  his  accusation 

**  See  the  cutdng  description  in  ^schin.  de  Fals^  Legat.  219  :  ^yytrai 
rb  Ofiplov  TovTo  vpooliuov  <TK0Tiiv6v  T€  Kai  TiOvfiiebg  deiki^  Kai  fiixpbv — 
Hai^VflQ  k<riyfiaf  Kai  OttiiroofiOri,  rikevr&v  dk  kKxitrrei  Ijc  tov  \6yov, 

^  Compare,  on  the  oUier  nand,  the  conduct  of  Cicero  in  his  zeal  to  oiit?ie 
Clodiusin  obscene  jests,  Epist.  ad  Attic.  1. 16. 

**  Plut.  Demosth.  28. 

*^  See  the  beautiful  passage  Epist.  1473.  IS,  sqq. 

•^  Corop.  Taylor,  Prafat.  ad  Lye.  ap.  Reiske,  Or.  Gr.  4.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Gr.  ed.  Hari.  2.  812,  sqq. 

*®  See  the  psephism,  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  385. 

w  Ps.  Plul.  ubi  sup.  346.  »  Ps.  Plut.  ubi  sup.  347. 
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of  Lysicles,  one  of  the  generals  at  Chseronea^*,  as 
well  as  of  the  cowardly  ^  Leocrates^  the  justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct^  which  he  was  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  offer  to  Demades  ^',  and  the  demand  of 
Alexander,  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
together  with  Demosthenes  and  the  other  orators^. 
The  purity  of  his  mind  was  reflected  in  the  lucid 
clearness  of  his  eloquence,  which,  disdaining  the 
meretricious  artifices  of  the  sycophants  ^,  calmly 
and  steadily  pursued  the  exposition  of  the  subject, 
and  enriched  it  with  sentiments  of  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  patriotism. 

Hyperides^,  appointed  by  the  Areopagus  to 
replace  iEschines  in  the  affidr  of  the  Delian 
temple  ^  is,  it  is  true,  named  amongst  the  accusers 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus,  to  whose 
gold  he  was  said  to  have  been  inaccessible^;  but 
he  was  in  reality  opposed  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
had  received  a  portion  of  the  Persian  gold  which 
Ephialtes  brought  to  Athens  ^ ;  he  denoimced  the 
abject  Philocrates  *^,  accompanied  Demosthenes 
to  Thebes  ^^S  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  proposed  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  by  restoring  their  legal  rights  to  those  who 
had  been  deprived  of  them,  and  by  converting  the 


»»  Diodor.  16. 88. 

••  Lye.  in  Leocr.  184 :  Srt  fi6voc  rHv  5XX«v  woXtrwy  oh  Koivny^  <4XX' 

w  Harpocrat.  iiropdrtig.    Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut  690. 

^*  Plut.  Demosth.  23. 

••  See  Lycurgus  himself,  in  Leocr.  240 :  iyw  fikv  trbv  —&'troikBMta  rbv 
iLy&va  6pB&g  Kai  ducaius,  o(fTi  t6v  aXKoy  piov  ^ia/3a\ii»v  ovr'  2|a^  tov 
vpdyuaTOQ  ovdkv  KartiyopTiffac,    Conf.  p.  144. 

M  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  2.  856,  sqq. ;  Ruhnken,  Hist  Or.  68,  sqq. 

w  Ps.  Pint.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  377. 

^  Ibid.  373.  •»  Ibid,  ubi  tup. 

i<»  Demotth.  de  FaU&  Legal.  376. 17. 

i<>i  Pemoath.  de  Coron.  291.  6. 

VOL.  II.  «  1> 
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Metoeci  into  citizens^  and  the  slaves  into  Metoeci  ^^. 
He  subsequently  rose  against  Alexander,  and  pro- 
bably pronounced  the  speech  against  him  which  has 
reached  us  with  the  name  of  Demosthenes  attached 
to  it^®';  he  was  one  of  the  orators  whom  Alex- 
ander required  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  *^.  After 
the  death  of  that  monarch  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Lamian  war***^,  on  which  account 
he  inciured  the  hostility  of  Antipater,  who  caused 
him  to  be  barbarously  executed  ^^. 

Polyeuctus  ^^,  the  Sphettian,  a  friend  of  De- 
mosthenes *^,  and  an  admirer  of  the  vigorous  con- 
ciseness of  Phocion's  eloquence  ^%  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  war  against  PhiUp "® ;  he  like- 
wise accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus ^^^  and  during  his  exile  was  sent  on  a  similar 
errand  into  Arcadia  *". 

Diophantus,  a  distinguished  orator  ^^%  was  the 
friend  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  witness  against 
iEschines"*,  Olymp.  107.  1  ;  352.  B.  C. ;  he  pro- 
posed the  institution  of  a  festival  out  of  gratitude 
to  the  gods  who  had  prevented  Philip  from  effect- 
ing a  passage  through  the  defile  of  Thermopylae  ^^. 
It  is  probably  to  him  that  Aristotle  alludes,  in  his 


»«  Demosth.  in  Aristog.  2.  803.  27,  sqq.  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat,  9.  374. 
Conf.  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  164.  170,  and  Taylor,  ibid. 

><»  See  Argum.  203.  ^^  Plut.  Demosth.  23. 

*<»  PlutPboc.23;  Justin.  13.5;  Ps.  Plut.. 9.  377.  In  Stobsus,  Serm. 
123.  p.  618.  Orl.  A  fragment  of  a  funeral  oration  is  attributed  to  Hyperides ; 
with  what  justice  I  know  not. 

»«  Plut.  Demosth.  28 ;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orat.  9.  376, 

^  Rubnken,  Hist  Cr.  80. 

»«  Ps.  Plut  Vit  Dec.  Orat  R.  9.  369. 

>«  Plut  Phoc.  5 ;  Demosth.  10.  "•  Plut.  Phoc.  9. 

"I  Dem.  in  Phil.  3. 129.  18;  Ps.  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orat.  9.  349. 

"»  Ps.  Plut  ubi  sup. 

i>*  Demosth.  de  Falsli  Legat  436. 13 ;  adv.  Lept  498.  26. 

ii«  Demosth.  de  Fals^  Legat  403.  11. 

"•  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  368.  6  ;  Ulpian,  93.  ed.  Weas. 
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observations  on  a  law  relative  to  public  slaves  "^ 
and  he  was  perhaps  the  leader  of  a  corps  of  mer- 
cenaries in  the  pay  of  the  ^Egyptian  chieftain 
Nectanebus  "'^. 

Hegesippus,  generally  called  Crobylus  by  iEschi- 
nes  and  the  grammarians  ^^®,  was  in  all  probabiUty 
the  author  of  the  speech  on  Halonnesus  "^ ;  he 
accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the  Peloponnesus  ^^, 
and  incurred  the  violent  aversion  of  Philip  ^^K 

Moerocles  was  by  no  means  undistinguished  as 
an  orator  ^^^  but  he  was  an  enemy  to  Lycurgus, 
whose  children  he  persecuted  "^  and  also  deserved 
censure  in  other  respects  ^^;  he  perhaps  embezzled 
the  public  monies  ^^,  and  even  allowing  the  charge 
to  have  been  well  founded^  it  was  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  have  been  accused  by 
Eubulus**^,  whose  delinquencies  in  this  respect 
were  so  notorious;  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  party 
he  was  demanded  of  the  Athenians  by  Alexander^^. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  of  inferior 
importance :  CaJlisthenes,  who,  when  the  news  of 
the  destruction  of  Phocis  arrived,  urged  the  Athe- 
nians to  prepare  for  war  ^^,  and  belonged  to  those 
whom  Alexander  requested  to  be  delivered  up  ^^ ; 
Democrates,  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Philip  ***, 


»'•  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  4. 13.  "7  Diodor.  16.  47. 

"•  Harpocr.'HTiio-cirir. 

"•  See  Arguin.  p.  75.  76.  According  to  the  Etym.  M.  *Hyif<winr.  the 
seventh  Philippic  (now  the  second)  was  also  considered  his  work. 

i»  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  129. 

<»  Demosth.  de  Falsii  Legat.  447.  9,  sqq. 

'•*  Harpocr.  MoipoirX^c  —  t'wv  trap*  'AOtivaioiQ  oifK  d^av&Q  ttoXi- 
Tivffauivtav, 

i»  Demosth.  Epist.  1478.  15. 

>»*  Photius,  MvpocX^c — t&v  TrapA  *Adi|vaioic  oif  jcaXta»c  woKinvvafikviav, 
But  I  regard  the  koK&q  with  suspicion  (comp.  the  oifK  AfavufQ  in  Harpocr.). 

»»  Demosth.  de  Falsft  Legat.  435.  6.  »*  Demosth.  ubi  sup. 

^^  Plut.  Demosth.  23.  **"  Demosth.  de  Coron.  238.  5. 

>*  Plat.  Demosth.  23.  '^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  235.  18. 

iih2 
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and  who  was  afterwards  in  Thebes  with  Demos- 
thenes"^; Timarchus,  the  unworthy  protege  of 
Demosthenes"*;  Hegesander,  Hegesippus'  brother, 
his  confederate,  and  an  opponent  of  Aristophon  the 
Azenian  *^ ;  Ephialtes,  who  brought  gold  from 
Persia  ^^,  and  was  afterwards  included  amongst 
those  whom  Alexander  required  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him  ^^ ;  Damon  and  Charidemus,  who  were  also 
of  the  number  ^^,  etc^  Aristophon,  the  Colyttian, 
has  already  been  mentioned  *^. 

The  opposite  party  did  not  become  ftiUy  estar 
blished  till  after  the  first  embassy  to  Philip,  when 
the  system  of  disgraceful  treachery  commenced. 
From  that  time  their  chief  was  iEschines^^,  who  had 
formerly  been  remarked  amongst  the  opponents  of 
Philip  *^,  and  even  during  the  siege  of  Olynthus  ex- 
erted himself  to  raise  up  the  Peloponnesiaus  against 
him  ^^ ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  sold  both  his  con- 
science and  his  ftill-toned  voice  "^  to  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  calamity  to  the  Athenians  and  the  Greeks  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Phocians. 

Eubulus,  the  Anaphlystian  **^,  who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  Probahsian  ^*^  and  a  Cyprian  of 
the   same  name^**,   was  a   Poristes,  outvying  in 


»"  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  291.  7.  Plutarch,  Precept.  Reipnb.  Gerend.  9. 
205,  says,  respecting  him :  dvafiaivtav  ftkv  ydp  tl^  iKKXriirlav  c^if ,  KaOdtrtp 
4  ir6XiQ,  /iiKpbv  urxvHv  Kcd  fiiya  ^vaav* 

*^  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat.  433.  6.  ><*  ^schin.  in  Tim.  85,  sqq. 

»»*  Ps.  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orat.  9.  371.  373. 

>»  Plut.  Demosth.  23.    Compare  Demosth.  Epist.  1482. 6. 

»«  Phit  ubi  sup.  ^^  $  71.  n.  96. 

*»  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  2.  850,  sqq. 

1**  Demosth.  de  Falsfil  Legat.  428.  5.  24.  343,  sqq. 

■^  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  438.  23. 

141  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  405.  16. 

"»  See  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Cr.  65,  sqq.    Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  242. 

**»  Ps.  Demosth.  in  Ne»r.  1361.  20. 

»**  Demosth.  de  Coron.  249. 13. 
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iniquity  all  his  predecessors***,  and  was  indebted 
for  the  influence  he  possessed  to  infamous  cabals 
and  revolting  propositions ;  amongst  other  things 
he  proposed  that  every  one  should  be  put  to  death 
who  should  recommend  the  Theoricon  to  be  applied 
to  the  objects  of  the  war  *^ ;  he  was  moreover  stig- 
matized as  a  glutton  ^^ ;  still  he  was  an  influential 
party-leader.  He  opposed  Demosthenes  by  sup- 
porting Midias  **®.  iEschines,  whose  hostility  to 
Philip  he  originally  shared,  had  once  been  his 
scribe*^,  and  he  assisted  him  in  drawing  up  the 
psephism  for  sending  an  embassy  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ^ ;  he  was  afterwards  chosen  ambassador  to 
Philip  "*,  whose  hireling  he  became  ***,  and  accord- 
ingly recommended  the  Athenians  to  make  peace 
with  him^*^.  He  supported  iEschines  when  he  was 
accused  of  malversation  during  his  embassy,  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  him  that  he  was  acquitted***. 
Philocrates,  who  as  much  surpassed  ***  Eubulus 
in  infamy  as  Hyperbolus  once  had  surpassed  Cleon> 
advised  the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  Philip  at 
the  very  time  he  was  besieging  Amphipolis  ^^ ;  he 
afterwards  exceeded  in  effrontery  all  the  accom- 
plices of  his  treasons,  and  all  who  participated  with 
him  in  the  bribes  of  Philip  ^^.  He  and  iEschines 
settled  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  in  so  doing 

>«  Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocr.  BC/3ovXoc.  *^  Ruhnk.  66. 

w  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  4. 166.  E. 

»«  Demosth.  in  Mid.  680.  24  ;  581.  7.  »«  Ruhnk.  65. 

^  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat.  438.  23. 

'»>  Demosth.  de  Coron.  235.  17. 

I"  Demosth.  de  Falsft  Legat.  435.  4. 

>*•'«  Demosth.  de  Coron.  232. 14.  >*♦  Ruhnk.  66. 

**•  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat  405.  11 :  riva  tAv  Iv  ry  ir6\ii  ArfffaiT  ctv 
pSeXvpwrarov  ilvcu  jcal  vXeiimiQ  hXtyutpiaQ  Kal  dvmSiiaQ  pLitfriv ;  k,  r.  X. 
Conf.  in  Aristog.  1.  783.  21,  sqq. 

•»  Ps.  Demosth.  de  Halonn.  1.  82.  23  :  83.  2. 

'"  Demosth.  de  Falsll  Legat.  375.  17 ;  405.  14 ;  Argum.  Orat.  de  Pac. 
56. 19.  20. 
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committed  frsaid  to  secure  certain  advantages  to 
Philip  ^^.  It  was  notorious  that  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  perfidy  with  estates  in  Phocis,  Olynthian 
prisoners  ^^,  etc. ;  he  himself  boasted  of  it  ^^,  and 
indulged  in  all  sorts  of  luxury,  bought  courtesans, 
etc  ^^\  He  was  the  first  who  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  treachery,  and  upon  an  eisangelia  being  laid 
against  him  ^^  he  fled  from  Athens. 

Aristodemus,  the  tragic  actor  *^',  the  first  citi- 
zen who  recommended  peace  and  friendship  with 
Philip  ^^*,  and  his  accompUce  Neoptolemus  *^,  may 
here  be  classed  together  with  Philocrates,  although 
they  cannot  be  Strictly  enumerated  amongst  the 
orators. 

Demades  ^^,  originally  a  ferryman  ^^,  became  an 
orator  without  any  regular  instruction  whatever^^ ; 
he  possessed  distinguished  powers  as  an  extem- 
porary speaker,  and  fi-equently  overcame  Demos- 
thenes^^ whom  he  opposed  in  the  Olynthian  affair  "^ 
and  was,  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea^^*,  rewarded 
by  Philip,  with  land  in  Boeotia;  but  he  did  not 
attain  the  zenith  of  demagogy  till  the  time  of 
Antipater,  and  his  abandoned  character  must 
therefore  be  described  afterwards. 

Stratocles,  who,  after  the  time  of  Demades, 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the 

^^  iEschiD.  in  Timocr.  170 ;  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat.  356.  14,  sqq. ; 
396.  25.  sqq.  >*»  Demosth.  de  Falsft  Legal.  386.  2,  sqq.^;  440.  4,  sqq. 

w  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  377.  17. 

i<i  iEschin.  de  Falsk  Legat.  232  ;  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat  232 ;  Plat, 
de  Garrulit.  8.  30 ;  de  Fato,  6.  368. 

»«*  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  470.     Conf.  §  76.  n.  94. 

*<*  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat.  418.  8. 

^^  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  344.  21 ;  371.  15;  de  Coron.  232.  7. 

i»  Demosth.  de  Pac.  58.  15  ;  de  Fals&  Legat.  442.  29. 

*^  Conf.  Hauptmaan  de  Demade  ap.  Keiske,  Or.  Or.  4.  243,  sqq.; 
Ruhnken,  Hist.  C;r.  71,  sqq.  j  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harles  2.  868,  sqq. 

^^  Suidas,  Aij/t.  »w  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Math.  67.  B, 

^  Plut.  Demosth.  9.  10.  "<>  Suidas,  Aij/«.  ''»  Suidas,  Ai}/c. 
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time,  was  even  at  this  period  renowned  as  a  skilful 
rhetorician  ^^*. 

Subordinate  members  of  the  same  party  were 
Hegemon,  who,  besides  his  accessibility  to  bribery  *'% 
was  notorious  '  for  his  sycophancy  *^* ;  Cephiso- 
phon  who  supported  Philocrates  ^^*,  and  afterwards 
joined  iEschines  in  opposing  Ctesiphon  '^^ ;  Phry- 
non  who,  when  peace  was  concluded  with  Phihp, 
was  a  party  to  the  frauds  of  iEschines  and  Philo- 
crates ^". 

Amongst  those  who  arrived  at  eminence  with- 
out any  immediate  connection  with  the  Macedo- 
nian quarrels  were  Leptines,  an  honourable  man 
upon  the  whole,  but  whose  proposal  for  abolishing 
every  sort  of  exemption  from  public  obligations 
was  fraught  with  danger  to  the  commonwealth* 
He  as  well  as  the  following  orators  are  known 
to  us  from  the  speeches  which  Demosthenes  made 
against  them :  Androtion  ^^^  who  had  attained  cele- 
brity before  the  age  of  Philip,  was  esteemed  for  his 
remarkable  eloquence,  and  who  during  the  social 
war  was  ambassador  to  Mausolus;  Timocrates,  the 
author  of  a  law  relating  to  securities  in  the  case 
of  public  debtors,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
the  constitution ;  Aristocrates,  whose  protection  of 
C  haridemus  of  Oreos  had  material  influence  upon 
the  political  importance  of  Athens  on  the  Cherso- 
nesus;  Aristogiton  a  coward  and  a  sycophant"^. 


"*  Demosth.  in  PaotsBiiet.  (about  Olymp.  108.  3) :  SrparocXci,  rtp  irt^a- 
vutrdrift  iravnav  AvOpiainav  Kal  vovfipoTana, 

"»  Ps.  iEschin.  Epist.  12.  696.  "«  Rubnk.  H.  Or.  76. 

17^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  232. 14.  "*  Demosth.  ubi  sup.  244.  4. 

177  Demosth.  de  Fals&  Legat.  400. 14;  uiapbg  ^pvviav,  Demosth.  ubi  sap. 
412.  25. 

'7*  See  above,  $  71.  n.  130,  sqq. ;  Taylor,  Pr»f.  Demosth.  in  Androt. 

'79  Plut.  Phoc.  10;  Taylor,  Introduction  to  Demosth.  in  Aristog. 
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whose  conduct  was  so  flagitious  that  Lycurgus 
and  Demosthenes  arose  as  his  accusers,  and  endea- 
voured to  bring  him  to  punishment  as  an  Atimos, 
which  was  again  attempted  by  Dinarchus,  in 
Olymp.  113.3. 

8.  THE  OTHER  STATES. 

§  78.  The  pubUc  system  in  these  was  likewise 
determined  and  agitated  by  their  relation  to  Philip, 
as  well  as  by  the  restless  spirit  of  contention  and 
conquest,  which  embroiled  them  in  continual  hos- 
tilities with  the  neighbouring  states.  But  we  are  un- 
fortunately almost  destitute  of  information  respect- 
ing Argos,  Achaia^  Locris,  u^tolia,  Acamania,  and, 
if  we  except  its  relation  to  Syracuse,  we  may  add 
Corinth  * ;  of  Thebes  httle  more  is  known  than  is 
contained  in  the  accounts  of  its  campaigns  against 
the  Phocians,  and  the  fact  that  thousands  of  its 
brave  and  able-bodied  citizens  went  forth  as  mer- 
cenaries, whilst  traitors,  like  the  infamous  Timo- 
laus  *,  remained  at  home  and  revelled  on  Macedo- 
nian gold ;  the  sacred  band,  however,  displayed 
its  coiurage  and  strength  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea'.  The  annals  of  many  states  are  one 
uninterrupted  record  of  civil  warfare,  party  feuds, 
and  treachery,  as  for,  instance,  those  of  Sicyon*, 
PhUus^  Thasus,  to  which  PhiUp  brought  back  the 
fugitives  ^  Olynthus  and  the  surrounding   Thra- 


1  PluU  Tirool.  5,  calls  the  constitutioQ  of  that  time  democracy ;  but  the  word 
democracy  there  expresses  the  general  opposition  to  tyranny.  Cap.  3,  Timo- 
leon  is  appointed  general  by  the  people  ;  but  the  council  conducts  the  afiair. 

«  Deroosth.  de  Coron.  241.  26  ;  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  10.  436.  B. 

'  PluU  Alex.  9 ;  conf.  Diodor.  16.  86. 

*  Plut.  Arat.  2  ;  compare  above,  $  76.  n.  103—106. 

*  Deroosth.  de  Synt.  175.  26. 

*  Ps.  Demosth.  de  Haloo.  80.  12  and  Schol. 
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cian  states^  thirty-two  of  which,  as  already  re- 
marked, were  within  the  space  of  a  year  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  Megara,  whose  citi- 
zens were  moreover  despised  for  their  worthless 
and  degraded  qualities  ^.  Perilaus  was  then  in  the 
pay  of  Philip  \  There  is  unfortunately  reason  to 
conjecture  that  even  those,  concerning  which 
no  accounts  have  reached  us,  were  equally  defi- 
cient in  legal  order  and  welfare  ;  exact  particulars 
respecting  them  would,  in  all  probability,  only 
swell  the  gloomier  records  of  history ;  still  we  can- 
not help  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
pompus,  who  can  hardly  have  judged  of  this 
iniquitous  period  more  severely  than  it  deserved. 

1.  SPARTA. 

The  diminution  of  the  population,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  numbers  of  the  regular  citizens,  and 
the  degeneration  of  the  national  character,  in- 
creased with  equal  rapidity.  The  Spartan  policy 
was  too  uninventive  to  devise  expedients  for  ar- 
resting the. progress  of  the  former  evil;  and  even 
had  any  systematic  attempts  been  made  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  been 
unattended  with  success,  as  nature  herself  seemed 
to  have  decreed  the  downfal  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Endeavours  were  indeed  made  to  preserve 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  to  keep  up 
some  outward  regard  for  legal  forms  and  observ- 
ances;  but  the  proposal  of  Agesilaus,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  for  suspending  for  that  day^ 

^  Ps.  Dttnoftth.  in  Nosr.  1367 :  —  ol  Mtyapitg  6vi\ev0epoi  cat  ftucpo' 
\6yot.  Diogenet  would  rather  have  been  the  ram  (^Kpi6g)  than  the  son  (vloc) 
of  a  Megarian  ;  i£I.  V.  H.  12.  56  ;  coof.  Pint.  Dion  17,  on  the  ostentatious 
pride  of  the  Megarian  dynast  Ptoiodonis. 

•  Demosth.  de  Coron.  242.  2.  »  Plut.  Ages.  30. 
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the  operation  of  the  law,  directing  Atimia  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished,  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  wretched  shifts,  which,  though 
they  may  enable  those  who  adopt  them,  to  infringe 
the  laws  with  some  appearance  of  decency,  are 
utterly  incapable  of  preserving  a  regard  for  their 
real  tenor  and  spirit ;  but  the  joy  which  the  Spar- 
tans endeavoured  to  express  in  their  countenances, 
when  the  dreadful  intelligence  reached  them,  must 
either  be  looked  upon  as  a  flimsy  veil  assumed  to 
hide  their  real  anguish  and  terror,  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  most  hopeless  blindness  and  infa- 
tuation ***.  On  the  other  hand  they  gave  vent  to 
their  natural  feelings  after  the  tearless  battle". 
Epaminondas*  first  incursion  into  the  Peloponnesus 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  political  edifice. 
Sparta  called  the  Perioeci  and  Helots  to  arms;  a 
thousand  of  the  latter  had  a  short  time  before  been 
enfranchised";  and  now  six  thousand  of  them 
were  summoned  to  perform  service  " :  but  several 
communities  of  Perioeci^*,  as  well  as  large  bodies 
of  Helots,  and  probably  all  the  former  Messenians 
joined  the  Theban  standard  ^.  The  Perioeci  were, 
with  the  help  of  the  troops  sent  by  Dionysius^^ 
soon  reduced  to  submission ;  but  the  fair  pastures 
of  Messenia  and  thousands  of  able-bodied  labourers 
were  for  ever  lost  to  Sparta,  whilst  from  the  latter 

'0  Ibid.  29 ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4. 16.  »'  Plut.  Ages.  33. 

«  Diod.  15.  65.  "Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  27—29. 

"  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  2.  2  :  Airoffrdvrwv  fiiv  ttoXXwv  irtpioUufV,  dvoffTdv 
TiM>v  Sk  7rdvTU)P  rutv  ElXwrwv.     Conf.  Plut.  Ages.  32. 

*^  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  5.  32:  rivkc  t&v  xcpioiKtov ',  according  to  Diodor* 
15.  64:  Sellasia  and  Carys. 

'«  Xenoph.  Hell.  7.  1.  28;  conf.  Polyasn.  1.  41.  4.  The  strange  story 
in  Vitruvius,  1.  1.  who  deduces  the  use  of  the  Caryatides  in  art  from  the 
subjugation  of  the  virgins  of  Carye,  cannot  be  referred  to  this  period,  for 
Clearchus  the  leader  o?  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
already  had  Caryatides  engraved  on  the  seal  of  his  ring,  Plut.Artax.  18. 
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sprang  a  hostile  race^  who  became  a  constant 
source  of  inquietude  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tier ;  though  the  only  eflPect  of  this  may  have  been 
to  compel  them  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to 
resist  their  incursions,  and  Sparta  was  probably 
very  soon  secured  against  attacks  from  without, 
still  the  restoration  of  peace  in  her  provinces 
brought  with  it  no  moral  and  political  regenerar 
tion.  Whilst  this  general  and  radical  decay  was 
accelerated  by  the  circumstance,  that  so  many  of 
the  Spartans  had  quitted  their  country,  and  entered 
the  service  of  foreign  masters  as  mercenaries.  In 
the  time  of  Aristotle  Sparta  had  but  a  thousand 
citizens",  two-fifths  of  the  estates  were  in  the 
hands  of  females*®,  whose  licentiousness  daily 
increased  *^  whilst  the  citizens  were  compelled  to 
till  their  lands  themselves  ^. 

2.  MESSENIA. 

There  was,  probably,  as  little  of  the  true  spirit 
of  citizenship  amongst  the  enfranchised  Helots,  as 
amongst  their  kinsmen  who  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  foreign  countries. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Messenians  were, 
till  a  very  late  date,  remarked  as  having  preserved 
the  Doric  language  in  its  greatest  purity  and  per- 
fection^. By  a  steady  and  consistent  adherence 
to  their  natural  policy  of  opposing  Sparta,  their 
constitution  might  have  become  consolidated  and 
secured;  but  violence  and  intemperance  soon 
disjointed  and  unhinged  it ;   the   Messenians  in- 

»7  Arist.  Pol.  2.  6.  n. 

'«  Conf.  Arist.  Pol.  2.  6.  10.  11 ;  Schneider,  p.  124. 

•»  Arist  ubi  aup.  »  Arist  Pol.  2.  6.  1 1. 

«'  Paus.  4.  27.  6. 
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clined  towards  Philip  *%  and  fell  under  the  t5rranny 
of  PhiUades^  which,  however,  never  became  firmly 
established,  and  did  not  survive  till  the  end  of 
this  period,  for  the  expelled  sons  of  Philiades  were 
restored  to  their  country  by  Alexander  the  son  of 
PhiUp". 

8.  ARCADIA. 

A  year  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Megalopolis  deserted  it,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  habitations;  but,  with  the 
help  of  Athens,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
common  capital^.  The  subsequent  relation  of 
the  Megalopolitans  to  the  Tegeatae,  Mantineans, 
Orchomenians,  etc.  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  been  originally  intended; 
mention  still  occurs  of  the  Murioi^,  but  as  the 
united  town  still  continued  to  exist,  in  spite  of  the 
assaults  of  the  Spartans,  who  during  the  sacred  war 
particularly  endeavoured  to  subjugate  Arcadia^, 
it  prevailed  over  all  the  other  communities ;  in  the 
age  of  Philip,  Megalopolis  alone  is  spoken  of  ^. 
But  after  the  spoliation  of  the  Olympic  sanctuary, 
Arcadia  lost  the  manly  honesty  and  simphcity  of 
the  mountain  character,  and  was  unable  to  offer 
any  vigorous  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  Sparta ; 
a  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  alliance  with 
Thebes,  like  that  between  Thebes  and  Messenia 

»  Paus.  4.  28.  2. 

^  Demosth.  Megalop.  212.  26.  de  CoroD.  324.  \2;  Argum.  Demosth. 
deFGBd.  Alex.  211. 

«*  Diodor.  15.  94.  »  Demosth.  de  Falsa  Legal.  344. 13 ;  403.  10. 

«  Paus.  8.  27.  7. 

^  Heraea,  which  is  mentioned  in  Aristotle  Pol.  6.  2.  9.  as  having  introduced 
the  custom  of  appointing  its  magistrates  by  election,  instead  of  by  lot,  was 
probably  still  unimportant. 
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was  kept  up,  and  amongst  the  evil  fruits  which 
sprang  from  it  was  an  understanding  between  cer- 
tain chiefs  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  Amongst  these 
are  recorded  Cercidas  and  Hieronymus  ^,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  seems  to  have  been  called  one  of 
the  legislators  of  the  Arcadians  ^,  unless  the  state- 
ment perhaps  applies  to  a  Cercidas  who  lived  at  the 
time  of  Ai'atus  ^ ;  Hieronymus  was  attacked  as  a 
partisan  of  Philip  by  ^schines,  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  during  his  mission  to  Megalopolis, 
and  whilst  he  was  still  faithfiil  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  ^\ 

4.  ELIS. 

Whilst  the  people  were  still  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  Triphylia'^  they  became  a  prey  to  all  the 
horrors  of  discord,  which  Philip  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  foment  ^.  Its  outbreak  was  fearful : 
the  bloodshed  and  calamities'*  of  the  Eleans  be- 
came proverbial  **.  The  democracy  was  dissolved 
at  the  end  of  this  period  ^. 

5.  EUBCEA. 

During  the  dependence  of  Euboea  upon  Thebes, 
the  various  states  of  the  island  seem  to  have  en- 
tered into  federal  relations  with  one  another,  and 
to  have  established  a  joint  council,  called  the  Eu- 
boean  Sjnuedrion  ^.  Eretria  and  Oreus  were  the 
leading  states  of  the  confederacy ;  Chalcis  was  of 


^  Demostlu  de  Fals&  Legat.  324.  9.  ^  See  above,  $  73.  n.  60. 

»  Polyb.  2.  48.  "  Demosth.  de  Falsft  Legat.  344.  14. 

»  Demosth.  Megalop.  206.  5.  »  Paus.  5.  4.  5 ;  Diod.  16.  63. 

^  Dem.  de  Fals&  Legat.  424,  22 :  rdg  iv  'HXc^t  fr^aydq,  in  Phil.  4. 133. 29. 

*  Td  'HXfta  ^v<n-vx^/*ara,  Himer.  26,  Wcmsd. 

**  Dem.  de  Falsi.  Legat.  435. 18. 

^  16  KoXoitiitvov  EiflidiKbv  <rvMpiov,  iEschin.  in  Ctesipb.  486. 
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less  importance.  A  short  time  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Athenian  social  war,  Olymp.  105. 
3 ;  358.  B.  C,  a  party  was  formed  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  being  in  the  Theban  in- 
terest; the  latter  sent  to  Thebes  for  help,  whilst 
the  former  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Timotheus,  sent  them  succours  ^. 
The  war  which  ensued  was  of  the  most  destructive 
character,  but  was  soon  terminated  by  a  conven- 
tion ^,  whereupon  the  Boeotians  and  Thebans  eva- 
cuated the  island*^.  About  five  years  afterwards, 
Olymp.  106.  4;  353.  B.  C.^  Philip  began  his 
intrigues,  to  frustrate  which,  Plutarch,  tyrant  of 
Eretria,  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Phocion  was  sent  with  an  army 
under  his  command  to  Euboea,  and  conquered  in 
the  battle  of  Tamynae  **.  Plutarch  himself  was  soon 
afterward  expelled  for  having  plotted  against  the 
Athenians*^.  The  important  consequences  of  Phi- 
lip's interference  daily  became  more  apparent**, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  supplies  of  men  and  money 
which  were  furnished  by  him,  there  arose  dynasts 
in  Eretria  and  Oreus**.  Those  of  Eretria  were 
Clitarchus,  Automedon,  Hipparchus  *^,  and  Sosis- 
tratus*^;  in  Oreus,  Philistides,  Socrates*®,  Chari- 
genes*^,  etc.     Clitarchus  was,  however,  driven  out 

**  Dtmosth.  de  Cherson.  108.  10. 

**  iEtch.  ID  Ctesiph.  479,  represents  the  Athenians  as  having  been  victori- 
ous.    The  Thebans  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  island,  vwdtrTTovdoi, 

*•  Diod.  16.  7  ;  compare  above,  §  76.  n.  27. 

^*  Bockh,  Pub.  £con.  2.  62.  109  :  compare  Bockh,  lib.  d.  Zeitverh.  d.  De- 
mosth.  R.  g.  Mid.  in  Berl.  Abh.  1818,  1819.  Hist.  Philol.  CI.  p.  82.  sqq. 

^  Plut.Phoc.  11—13;  Demosth.  in  Mid. 567.  sqq.;  iEsch.  in  Ctesiph. 
480.  «  Pint.  Phoc.  11—13 ;  conf.  Bockh.  2.  110.  n.  376. 

«  Dem.  in  Phil.  3.  1 13. 24,  sqq.  *»  Dem.  in  Phil.  3. 115.  2. 

«  Dem.  in  Phil.  3.  125. 17,  sqq.,  128.  6. 

*^  Dem.  de  Coron.  324.  17. 

*•  Dem.  in  Phil.  3.  126.  2,  sqq. ;  Strab.  10,  445. 

«  iEsch.  in  Ctesiph.  495, 
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by  Phocion,  Olymp.  109.  4;  341.  B.  C.*^,  and 
Philistides  was  about  the  same  time**  expelled  by 
a  body  of  Athenians^  Megarians^  and  Chalcidians ; 
some  free  states  of  Eubcea  sent  soldiers  to  the  bat' 
tie  of  Chaeronea. 

6.  PHOCIS. 

The  ancient  enmity  between  Phocis  and  Delphi 
still  prevailed.  But  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  Thebes  or  Delphi  was  more  immediately 
concerned  in  the  quarrel  respecting  an  heiress^ 
which  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  eruption  of  the 
sacred  war**.  The  hostile  parties  were  respectively 
headed  by  Euthycrates,  the  father  of  Onomarchus, 
and  Mnaseus^  the  father  of  Mneson  *^  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Delphi  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
causing  the  revengeful  decree  of  the  Amphictyons 
against  Phocis,  which  was  carried  into  eflPect  by 
Thebes.  Other  motives  than  the  mere  desire  of 
obtaining  spoil,  must  have  animated  the  Phocians 
when  they  took  possession  of  Delphi,  under  the 
conmiand  of  Philomelus,  Olymp.  105.  4 ;  357. 
B.  C  **,  the  slaughter  of  the  Thracidae  **,  their  wild 
design  of  murdering  all  the  Delphians  and  de- 
stroying the  town,  which  Archidamus  of  Sparta^ 
prevented  them  from  executing,  and  lastly,  the 
oppression  which  they  made  the  Delphians  suffer. 


••  Diod.  16.  74,  and  Wetsel.;  conf.  Bockh,  2.  111.  n.  378;  lee  above, 
§  76.  n.  120. 

"  Steph.  Byz.  'QpiSg,  from  Charaz  Chron.  ^  See  $  76.  n.  48.  49. 

**  Ariflt  Pol.  5.  3.  3.  This  Onomarchus  was  not  the  same  person  who  was 
afterwards  a  general :  this  one  and  his  brother  were  the  sons .  of  Theotimos, 
Pans.  10.  2.  1.  Diod.  16.  38,  mentions  a  Mnaseas  who  was  afterwards  guar- 
dian to  the  youthful  Phalscus ;  was  this  one  and  the  same  person  with  th« 
Mnaseas  alluded  to  above,  to  whose  party  Philomelus,  etc.,  belonged  ? 

**  Paus,  10.  2.  2.  »  Diod.  16.  24. 

••  Paus.  3.  10. 5. 
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are  proofe  of  inveterate  and  implacable  hatred^. 
The  supreme  power  in  Phocis  and  Delphi  was 
successively  held  by  the  brothers  Philomelus, 
Onoraarchus  and  Phayllus^;  then  by  Mnaseas, 
the  guardian  of  Phalaecus,  the  son  of  Onomar- 
chus*^;  after  which  it  devolved  for  some  time  to 
three  captains,  and  lastly  to  Phalaecus^.  It  is 
probable  that  the  form  of  this  supreme  authority, 
which  is  merely  called  dynasty  by  the  ancient 
writers  ^\  was  Strategia.  The  consequences  of 
the  war  occasioned  the  temporary  dissolution  of 
the  Phocian  state,  but  it  is  again  mentioned  at  a 
later  date  ^. 

7.  THESSALY. 

Pherae  and  Larissa  were  still  at  enmity  with 
each  other ;  the  former  was  subject  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  lasonidae,  the  latter  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
AleuadsB,  The  Aleuadae  united  themselves  to 
Thebes  and  Philip  ^^  the  Pheraeans  to  Phocis. 
Those  amongst  the  former  who  were  in  the  Mace- 
donian interest,  consequently  in  the  language  of 
Demosthenes,  traitors,  were  Eudicus,  Simus^,  Dao- 
chus,  Cineas,  and  Thrasydaeus  ^.  Philip  marched 
to  their  assistance,  Olymp.  105.  4 ;  357.  B.  C,  and 
drove  out  the  Pheraeans,  Lycophron  and  Pitho- 
laus  ^ :  Pitholaus  seems  to  have  returned,  but  was 

f  Diod.  16.  28.  *«  Diod.  16.  32.  35.  38  ;  Pans.  10. 2.  3.  4. 

*  Diod.  16.  38 ;  Paus.  10.  2.  5,  calls  Phalscus  the  son  of  Phayllus. 

••  Diod.  ubi  sup. 

«i  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  661. 12 ;  Pans.  10.  3.  5 :  4.  5.  1. 

«  Liv.  33.  32.  w  Diod.  16.  14. 

•*  Dem.  de  Coron.  241.  27.  Harpocr.  St/i^c* — tie  r&v  *A\eva^v  j  conf. 
Pbot.  2(ft6c.  Schneider  and  Gdttiing,  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  9.  1,  where  the 
reading  is  r&v  mpi  IS^fiov,  have  only  adverted  to  the  error  in  the  notes ;  but 
no  one  can  feel  any  hesitation  in  altering  the  spurious  name  in  the  next. 

•»  Dem.  de  Coron.  364.  7.  ^  Diod.  16.  39. 
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once  more  expelled,  Olymp.  107.  4;  349.  B.  C^. 
Philip  occupied  Pherae  and  Pagasae  ^,  and  bestowed 
Magnesia  and  Nicaea  upon  the  Aleuadae  ^.  Phar- 
salus,  which  was  at  enmity  with  Halos^^,  sided 
with  Larissa;  Halos  was  likewise  conquered  by 
Philip,  who  delivered  over  the  ruins  to  the  Pharsa- 
lians^^ ;  Philip  having  now,  by  means  of  the  Aleuadae, 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Thessaly,  took  no  further 
notice  of  them^S  but  in  Olymp.  109.  1;  344. 
B.  C",  introduced  into  Thessaly  a  constitution 
suited  to  his  own  purposes,  viz.,  Tetrarchies^*,  and 
received  the  public  revenues  himself^*.  He  appears 
to  have  appointed  Thessalians  by  birth  as  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  amongst  others  whom  he  selected  for 
the  office  was  Thrasydaeus,  his  flatterer  ^^.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  there  was,  in  his  time^^  a 
moderate  oligarchy  at  Pharsalus^®;  if  he  hereby 
means  before  the  domination  of  Philip,  the  state- 
ment may  be  correct ;  but  after  Philip's  authority 
was  established  there,  his  lieutenants  might  be 
looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  tyrants  who 
reigned  in  Ionia,  etc.,  under  the  protection  of 
Persia,  while  the  Thessalians  might  be  considered 
doubly  enslaved. 

^  Diod.  16.  52.  But  he,  16.  69,  speaks  of  another  expulsion  of  the  tyranU 
after  Olymp.  109.  1. 

••  Dem.  Olynth.  1. 12. 27  j  conf.  Dem.de  Halonn.  84.  19. 

»  Dem.  Phil.  71.  11.  '<>  Dem.  de  Fals.  LcgaL  352.  17  :  353.  13. 

T'  Dem.  ubi  sup.  353.  15. 

^  Buttroann.  v.  d.  Aleuad.  209,  sqq.  Concerning  an  attempt  of  Philip 
against  them,  see  Polysn.  4.  2.  11. 

^'  Consequently  in  the  year  when  Diodonis  (see  n.  67)  records  another  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants !     He  means  the  Aleuads  after  all. 

'*  Dem.  in  Phil.  3. 117.  26.  That  the  word  deKapx'iav,  Dem.  Phil.  2.  71. 
12,  in  commemoration  of  the  institutions  of  Lysander,  is  employed  figuratively 
for  BwatTTiiavt  is  self-evident  from  the  use  of  the  singular  (conf.  3.  117.  26, 
rfTpaSapxiac)*  conf.  Fr.  Jacobs.  Demosth.  Staatsv.  368. 

'*  Demosth.  in  Phil.  2.  71.  14. 

'•  Theopomp.  ap.  Ath.  6.  249.  C. 

''  That  is  to  say,  at  the  lime  he  wrote  the  Politics,  therefore,  after  Philip's 
death,  which  is  mentioned,  Pol.  5.  8.  10. 

"  Aristot.  Pol.  5.  5.  7. 
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8.  BYZANTIUM. 

Byzantium^  wholly  independent  after  the  soci^ 
war,  ruled  over  Chalcedon^  and  even  claimed  au- 
thority over  Selymbria'^;  its  federal  relations  vrith 
Perinthus  were  of  the  most  intimate  character  **. 
An  abundance  of  luxuriant  natural  productions, 
and  the  profits  of  an  extened  trade,  conspired  to  cor- 
rupt the  manners  of  the  natives.  The  commander, 
Leon,  was  conspicuous  for  his  civil  virtues,  and 
instead  of  perishing  with  his  fellow-citizens  like 
Nicias,  chose  rather  to  die  for  them^.  Philip  suc- 
ceeded in  engaging  the  services  of  the  powerful 
orator  Python.  Was  the  latter  perhaps  bom  at 
JEuos,  and  the  murderer  of  Cotys®*,  and  called  a 
Byzantine  because  he  had  long  resided  at  Byzan- 
tium ^  ?  Philip  sent  him  to  Athens  ®*  for  the  purpose 
of  negociating  a  peace,  and  at  a  later  period  to 
Thebes,  that  he  might  exhort  that  state  to  remain 
faithfiil  to  its  federal  engagements®^;  here  he  al- 
most bore  away  the  prize  of  eloquence  from  his 
great  rival  Demosthenes®^.  Python  gained  over 
the  Thebans  to  the  interests  of  Philip,  as  much  by 
the  dexterity  and  address  with  which  he  distributed 
his  largesses,  as  by  the  powerfiil  and  conunanding 
character  of  his  oratory®'^.  We  can  form  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  magistracy 


^  Demotth.  de  Lib.  Rhod.  198. 12.  14. 

*«  See  the  psephism  below,  n.  88.  •>  Plat.  Nic.  22  ;  Svid.  Aimr. 

•*  Dcra.  ID  Aristocr.  669.  27 ;  674.  21. 

"  Menag.  ad  Diog.  Laert  3.  46,  considert  the  ^nian  mod  the  orator  to 
have  been  the  same  person,  but  on  no  other  ground  than  the  identitj  of 
name.  The  i^Loian  and  his  brother  Heraclides  were,  according  to  Demosth. 
ubi  sup.  honorary  citizens  in  Athens. 

^  De  Halonn.  81. 24  ;  82.  17.  ••  Diod.  16.  85,  and  Weasel. 

••  Dem.  de  Coron.  272.  19 :  Bpaffvvofiivta  rat  troXXtS  pkovri,  Conf.  Dem. 
Ep.  1469,  18.  wSuid.nvd. 
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of  Byzantium  from  the  public  decree  in  honour  of 
the  Athenians ;  there  was  a  Hieromnamen,  as 
Eponymus,  besides  a  Bola  and  a  Halia^;  with 
these  was  doubtless  united  a  Strategia.  The  nature 
and  functions  of  the  thirty  Boeotians  (?)  who  were 
killed  by  Clearchus  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  ^,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

9.  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 

The  Cyclades  had  long  sunk  into  total  insig- 
nificance ;  the  names  of  the  once-powerful  Naxos 
and  Paros  were  almost  forgotten;  Cythnus  and 
Siphnus  were  only  remarked  for  the  contemptible 
character  of  their  inhabitants^,  and  Melos^^  and 
Halonnesus  ^^  were  the  notorious  haunts  of  pirates. 
Samos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Cos  still  retained  some 
degree  of  importance,  but  the  prosperity  of  Rhodes 
had  not  yet  unfolded  itself.  At  the  time  of  the 
social  war  a  tyrant  had  arisen  in  Samos,  and  sup- 
ported himself  by  means  of  mercenaries  and  the 
protection  of  Persia,  under  whose  satrap,  Tigranes, 
he  governed;  he  was  expelled  by  Timotheus^*. 
Samos  likewise  during  this  period  became  depen- 
dent upon  Athens,  through  its  Cleruchise.  Demos- 
thenes describes  the  constitution  of  Chios,  Myti- 
lene,  and  Rhodes  as  oligarchical,  in  Olymp.  107.  2 ; 
351.  B.  C^.  Somewhat  later  the  above-named 
Cammes^  was  tyrant  in  Mytilene.  The  character 
of  the    Rhodian  oligarchy,  and  the  reckless  de- 

••  Dem.  de  Coron.  266.  20,  sqq.  »  Diod.  14. 12. 

•»  De  Syntax.  176.  10.  •»  Dem.  in  Theocr.  1339.  20. 

••  Argum.  Dem.  de  Htl.  73.  7. 
"  Demosth.  de  Lib.  Rhod.  192.  28,  sqq. 
•*  Dem.  ubi  sup.  196.  1.  2. 

^  Dem.  in  BoBot.  1019. 19;  conf.  §  76.  n.  61.    The  democracy  of  Myti- 
lene is  described  in  the  speech  de  Syntax,  168. 16,  as  having  been  dissolved. 

li  2 
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bauchery  of  Hegesilochus  and  his  companions, 
are  known  to  us  from  a  fragment  of  Theopom- 
pus^.  When  Athens  made  peace  with  PhiUp,  she 
ti-ansferred  to  the  Carian  king,  Idrieus  ^,  the  three 
islands,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Chios,  and  Rhodes  was 
not  actually  delivered  from  its  dependence  upon 
the  potentates  of  the  neighbouring  coast  till  some 
time  afterwards.  Internal  cabals  formed  no  obstacle 
to  a  dependence  of  this  nature  ^. 

10.  THE  SICELIOTS. 

Whilst  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  grew  more  op- 
pressive, though  less  terrible  than  before,  Dion,  the 
exile,  gained  the  love  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Academy  ^  and  the  respect  of  the  Grecian  states ; 
Sparta,  though  she  had  received  succours  from 
Dionysius,  conferred  the  citizenship  upon  Dion  ^*^, 
and  Speusippus  and  his  friends  urged  him  to  attempt 
the  deliverance  of  his  native  city  '^^  He  began  his 
warhke  preparations  at  the  moment  that  the  con- 
federates of  Athens  took  up  arms,  and  was  joined 
by  several  political  philosophers  from  the  school  of 
Plato,  the  Cyprian  Eudemus,  the  Leucadian  Timo- 
nides  (who  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Dion***^), 
etc.;  but  out  of  a  thousand  Syracusan  exiles,  no 
more  than  twenty-five  took  part  in  the  expedition  ^^\ 
Even  at  that  time  Syracuse  was  in  reality  the  mis- 
tress of  the  other  states ;  the  elder  Dionysius  had 
erected  Adranus^^,  Olymp.  105.  1;  360.  B.  C; 
the  younger,  Olymp.  105.  3 ;  358.  B.  C.  had  built 

*  Athcn.  10.  444.  E.  «"  Dem.  de  Pac.  63.  18. 

••  To  the  age  of  Philip  may  probably  be  referred  the  democratic  victories 
in  Abydos,  Arist.  Pol.  5.  5.  6,  and  Cyricus,  Ps.  Aristot.  (£con.  2.  284.  F. 

••  Plut.  Dion,  17.  '<»  Pint,  ubi  sup. 

»w  Plut.  Dion,  22.  ><»  Plut.  Dion,  22.  31. 

"•  Plut.  Dion,  22.  »<>*  Diod.  14.  37. 
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Tauromenium  and  destroyed  Naxos*^,  and  Syra- 
cuse was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  Leontines  ^^.  Dion 
was  joined  by  two  hundred  Agrigentan  knights, 
who  had  asserted  their  liberty  on  Mount  Ecno- 
mus,  and  by  some  Geloans  and  Camarinaeans  **"^ ; 
the  Leontines  evacuated  Syracuse  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Dion  ^^,  and  the  Syracusans  threw  open 
their  gates  to  receive  him.  Before  the  town  was 
wholly  freed  from  the  enemy,  Olymp.  106. 1 ;  356. 
B.  C,  PhiUstus,  who  led  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  absent  tyrant,  was 
killed  ^^.  The  Syracusans  were  too  corrupt  to 
put  faith  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Dion,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm,  at  the 
recovery  of  their  hberties,  subsided,  than  the  dema- 
gogues began  their  cabals  anew,  for  which  an 
ample  field  was  now  opened  to  them.  The  most 
active  among  the  opponents  of  Dion,  was  his  col- 
league Heraclides,  whom  the  people  had  appointed 
Navarch  "^  Dion  holding  the  oflSce  of  strategus  of 
the  land  forces ;  in  league  with  him  were  Sosis, 
who  even  went  so  far  as  to  wound  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  charge  Dion  with  the  offence  *",  and 
Hippon,  who  proposed  that  all  the  lands  should  be 
distributed  among  the  people*".  Their  principal 
adherents  were  among  the  seamen  "^.  The  dignity 
of  Dion,  which  had  something  stem  and  repulsive 
in  its  character"*,  was  ill-calculated  to  secure  him 
friends  among  the  people,  who,  beholding  in  him 

»»  Diod.  16.  7.  >••  Plut.  Dion,  26. 27. 

»<"  Plut.  Dion,  26.  »••  Diod.  16. 16 ;  Plut.  Dion,  26. 

»»  Diod.  16.  16 ;  Plut.  Dion,  36. 
«»o  Plut  Dion,  33  ;  Diod.  ubi  sup. 

"*  See  the  account  of  this  absurd  transaction,  Plut.  Dion,  37. 
"a  Plut.  ubi  sup.  >•»  Plut  Dion,  32. 

"^  Com.  Nep.  Dion,  6,  who,  upon  the  whole,  somewhat  tempers  the  highly- 
coloured  pictures  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus. 
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the  future  tyrant,  arose  and  expelled  him.  The 
Leontines  very  wUlingly  received  him"^  The 
twenty-five  Strategi,  to  whom  the  chief  power 
was  confided,  were  unable  to  protect  the  town  "^ ; 
Dion  was  recalled,  the  citadel  was  evacuated  by 
ApoUocrates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  and  after  re- 
newed intrigues,  and  even  negociations  with  Dio- 
nysius, through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spartan 
Pharax,  Heraclides  was  killed  ^^^.  Having  at  length 
obtained  the  victory  over  his  enemies,  Dion  pre- 
pared to  establish  a  Politeia "%  a  constitution^ 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy ;  he  considered  democracy  preferable  to  ty- 
ranny, it  is  true,  but  was  far  from  entertaining  any 
predilection  for  that  form  of  government  in  itself  ^*^. 
But  whilst  the  Syracusans  were  looking  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  deputies  from  the  mother-city, 
Corinth,  who  were  charged  with  the  regulation  of 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  the  noble  Dion  was 
murdered  by  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  a  band  of  mercenaries,  on  whom  he  had 
bestowed  peculiar  marks  of  confidence  and  fcivour, 
Olymp.  106.  3 ;  354.  B.  C  ^^. 

Callippus"^  only  enjoyed  his  ill-gotten  power 
thirteen  months  ^^,  and  after  his  expulsion  there 
arose  various  candidates  for  the  possession  of 
Syracuse,  whilst  the  people  regarded  the  struggle 
with  apathetic  indifference.  Hipparinus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Dionysius,  governed  two  years  "^  and  was 
succeeded  by  Nysaeus  ;  Dionysius  himself  returned 

»«  Plut.  Dion,  38—40.  "•  PluL  Dion.  38. 

»»7  Plut.  Dion,  48,  sqq;  Diod.  16.  17—20. 

"«  Plut.  Dion,  12.  63.  "»  Plut.  Dion,  12. 

>»  Diod.  16.  31. 

»2»  Corn.  Ncp.  Dion,  8  :  Callicratet.  »»  PluU  D.  68. 

>«»  Diod,  16.  36. 
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and  expelled  him"^;  the  better-disposed  citizens 
of  Syracuse  requested  Hicetas  of  Leontini  to  lead 
them  against  Dionysius  ;  the  Cathaginians  at  length 
interfered,  and  in  a  short  time  Syracuse  was  par- 
celled out  amongst  several  masters  ^".  Meanwhile 
tyrants  arose  in  the  surrounding  states,  several 
of  which  were  inhabited  by  barbarians  and  mer- 
cenaries, who  did  nothing  to  prevent  a  change  in 
the  constitution,  and  were  fiilly  prepared  to  wel- 
come a  dynast.  Amongst  these  dynasts  may  be 
eniunerated  Mamercus,  a  Campanian,  in  Catana  ^^^ 
Leptines  in  Apollonia  and  Engyia^*'',  and  An- 
dromachus,  the  father  of  the  historian  Timaeus  in 
Tauromenium,  and  a  brave  man^.  Desolation 
reigned  in  the  towns  of  Sicily,  deer  and  wild- 
boars  traversed  their  streets,  grass  grew  in  their 
market-places,  and  in  the  general  poverty  statues 
were  sold  in  Syracuse  to  the  highest  bidders  ^*^. 
At  this  juncture  the  friends  of  legality  and  order 
in  Syracuse  sent  to  Corinth  for  help^*',  Olymp. 
108.3;  346.  B.C. 

Timoleon,  who,  since  his  brother's  death,  had 
taken  no  part  in  public  affairs  "\  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries;  Co- 
rinth and  Leucadia  both  shared  in  the  expedi- 
tion^^. It  was  crowned  with  the  most  brilhant 
success ;  Hicetas  was  beaten,  Dionysius  compelled, 
Olymp.  109.  2 ;  343.  B.  C,  to  evacuate  the  citadel, 
and  the  Carthaginians   were   driven   out  of  the 


««  Plut.  Timol.  1.  »«»  Plut  Tunol.  2  J  Diod,  16.  67. 

»»  Plut.  Timol.  13 ;  Corn.  N.  Tim.  2. 
*^  Plut.  Timol.  14 ;  Diod.  16.  72. 

^^  Plut.  D.  10 ;  Diod.  16.  68.     Conf.  Raoul-Rochette,  sur  TEtabl.  d. 
Col.  Gr.  4.  91. 

>»  Plut.  Timol.  22. 23.  •»  Diod.  16.  65. 

»«  Plut.  Timol.  6.  »«  Plut.  8. 
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harbour  "'.   Timoleon  razed  the  citadel,  the  bulwark 
and  symbol  of  tyranny,  and  erected  upon  its  site  a 
common  hall  destined. for  the  meals  of  those  who 
composed  the  popular  tribunals  ^**.    Freedom  being 
restored,  the  liberators  now  began  to  work  at  the 
regeneration  of  the  state.     Corinth  issued  a  pro- 
clamation  inviting  settlers  to   Syracuse,  with  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  equality  *^.     Six  thousand 
colonists  assembled  in  Syracuse  *^ ;  Timoleon  re- 
gulated the  possession  of  the  houses  and  estates ; 
Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  who  came  from  Corinth*^, 
revived  the  laws  of  Diodes  *^ ;  the  Amphipolios  of 
the  Olympic  Zeus,  an  officer  who  had  been  re- 
cently created  "^  was   appointed  Eponymus  and 
authorized  to  take  precedence  of  all   the   other 
magistrates.      The   victory   gained  by    Timoleon 
over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  river  Crimesus, 
Olymp.  110.  1 ;  339.  B.  C.^^  affixed  the  seal  to 
the  liberties  of  Syracuse,  and   in  the  peace  with 
Carthage,  which  was  a  consequence  of  it,  the  river 
Halycus  was  fixed  as  its  boundary  ^*\     The  other 
towns  were  now  freed  from  their  respective  tyrants, 
Hicetas  was  expelled  from  Leontini  "^  M amercus 
from  Catana,  Hippon  the  tyrant  of  Messana  was 
killed**^,  and  those  of  Centoripa,   etc.,   and  the 
Campanians  in    iEtna    reduced  ^**.      Agrigentum 
and  Gela  once  more  arose  from  their  ruins,  some 
Leontines  removed  to  Syracuse,  the  population  of 


«»  Plut.  9—21  ;  Diod.  16.  70.  «»*  Plut.  21. 

**•  PJut.  23 : — IXivOipovs  Kai  atrrovofiovc  iv    itrotg  kuI   Sixaiot^  n^v 
X^pav  ^ta\ax6vTas. 
»*»  Plut  ubi  sup.    Diod.  IC.  82,  has  14,000. 

>«  Plut.  24.  '«•  Diod.  16.  82  ;  13.  36. 

'»  Diod.  16.  70.  »«  Diod.  16.  77,  sqq. ;  Plut.  26,  sqq. 

»«  Diod.  16.  82 ;  Plut.  34.  '"  Plut  32. 

»«  Plut.  34.  '<*  Diod.  16.  82. 
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Camarina  was  increased,  and  ten  thousand  citizens 
were  sent  to  Agyrium^**,  The  government  of 
Timoleon  in  Syracuse,  from  this  time  forward  till 
his  death,  Olymp.  110.  4;  337-  B.  C.^*^,  is  the 
noblest  example  of  iEsymnety  on  record,  whilst 
the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans"^  was  commen- 
surate with  the  benefits  they  derived  from  it ;  and 
yet  this  glorious  fabric  was  so  soon  destined  to  be 
destroyed  ^^. 

11.  THE  ITALIOTS. 

The  towns  on  the  Bruttian  coast,  Rhegium, 
Locri,  and  Caulon  ^*^,  which  had  been  restored  by 
the  younger  Dionysius,  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  tyrant,  when  Dion  went  forth  to  oppose  him. 
Rhegium  expelled  the  garrison  of  Dionysius^ 
Olymp.  107.  2;  351.  B.  C.^,  vnth  the  help  of 
Leptines  and  Callippus,  Dion's  murderers;  the 
latter  continued  to  reside  there  for  some  time  after 
these  events,  but  was  at  length  killed  "\  After 
being  driven  out  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  took  re- 
fuge in  Locri,  where  he  committed  the  most  bar- 
barous and  revolting  atrocities  ^*^ ;  having  violated 
the  chastity  of  the  virgins  of  the  place,  the  en- 
raged Locrians  retaliated  in  the  most  horrible 
manner  upon  his  own  vnfe  and  daughters.  The 
Greeks,  just  about  the  time  that  Dion  set  sail  for 
Syracuse,  had  to  contend  with  some  new  enemies 

»«  Plat.  35  ;  Diod.  ubi  lup.  »*•  Diod.  16.  90. 

»^  Plut.  Timol.  37.  38. 

**•  Plut.  39  : — Avroi  dk  x/^MCvoc  iroXtrtiif  Kal  vSfiOic,  oDc  UiXvoc  icorl- 
<rri7<T€v,  M  TToXifv  xp^^^^  ivdaifiovovvTt^  ditriXtffav  remiDds  us  of  the 
Plaudite  at  the  end  of  the  comedy. 

»^  Heyne,  Opusc.  2.  204.  »*«  Diod.  16.  45. 

'«>  Diod.  abi  sup. ;  Plut.  Dion.  58. 

!<'  Strab.  6.  259;  Athen.  12.  541,  D. ;  Justin,  21.  3;  i£l.  V.  H.  6. 
12 ;  9.  8.  *^  Strab.  and  Athen.  ubi  sup. 
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in  the  Bruttians,  who  had  originally  been  runaway 
slaves  of  the  Lucanians,  and  from  a  horde  of 
robbers  had  formed  themselves  into  a  people^. 
They  obtained  possession,  Olymp.  1 06.  1 ;  356. 
B.  C,  of  Terina^,  a  settlement  of  the  Crotoniats, 
Hipponium,  a  colony  of  the  Locrians  ^,  Thurii  ^, 
etc.  Amongst  the  other  towns  Crotona  appears 
to  have  sustained  a  conflict  with  the  Bruttians, 
whose  encroachments  probably  extended  almost  to 
the  walls  of  the  town.  The  Tarentines  main- 
tained peace  and  friendship  with  the  younger 
Dionysius,  who  presented  them  with  a  costly  can- 
dlestick for  their  council-house  ^ ;  Tarentum  in- 
terceded with  the  Locrians  in  fevour  of  his  family^, 
though  without  eflfect.  Upon  the  death  of  Archy- 
tas  the  internal  corruption  seems  to  have  advanced 
still  more  rapidly  than  before;  the  external  enemies, 
whom  the  greatness  of  Archytas  had  before  held 
in  check,  now  assailed  it  with  irresistible  impetuo- 
sity. As  the  Syracusans  had  applied  to  the  parent- 
town  Corinth,  so  the  Tarentines  now  sent  to 
Sparta  for  asdstance;  Archidamus  obeyed  the 
summons*^,  Olymp.  110.  3,  and  perished  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  defend  them.  Of  the  towns  on 
the  Campanian  coast,  Cuma,  Palaeopolis,  and 
Naples,  the  two  last  were  shortly  afterwards  in- 
volved in  the  Samnite  war^^  (U.  C.  427;  327. 
B.C. 


»**  Strab.  6.  265.  »*«  Diod.  16.  16. 

^^  Strab.  6.  266.  Diadorf.  ap.  Diod.  16.  15,  has  restored  'I^rirt^cov  ia 
the  place  of  'Apvwviov. 

w  Diod.  ubi  sup.      Strab.  6.  263:  itirb  AsvKavwv  ^SpavoiitrBriffav, 

This  must  not  be  construed  too  literally.  Thuiii  occurs  at  a  later  period  as 
an  independent  community. 

»••  Athen.  15. 700,  D.  '«>  Strab.  6.  259. 

'•«  See  $  76.  wi  Liv.  8.  22. 
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THE  SERVITUDE,  DELIVERANCE,  RELAPSE, 

AND  POLITICAL  EXTINCTION  OF 

THE  GREEKS. 

THE  MACEDONIAN-ROMAN  PERIOD. 

1.  EXTERNAL  POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
STATES  OF  GREECE. 

fl.  The  Mother  Country  and  the  Eastern  States. 

§  79.  Though  the  battle  of  Chseronea  sealed 
the  dependence  of  Greece  upon  Macedonia^  the 
general  subjection  of  the  Greeks  *  was  not  con- 
summated tfll  after  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the 
Lamian  war.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
tertained the  serious  design  of  subjugating  Athens^ 
for  he  not  only  concluded  peace  and  contracted 
friendly  relations^  with  that  state,  but  made  it  a 
present  of  Oropus,  the  possession  of  which  it  had 
formerly  disputed  with  Thebes*.  But  the  latter, 
the  faithless  ally  of  Philip,  was  treated  with  greater 
severity ;  she  was  compelled  to  receive  back  three 
himdred  of  her  ftigitives ;  the  government  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  as  were  known 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  Macedonia  ^  and  Orcho- 
menus  and  Plataeae  were  rebuilt  ^  But  Thessaly 
alone  seems  to  have  had  a  strictly  Macedonian 

'  See  the  pertineDt  observations  of  Plut,  Alex.  II. 

^  So  apparently  thought  the  Athenian  captives,  whom  Philip  had  released 
without  a  ransom,  and  who  demanded  their  baggage  into  the  bargain.  See 
Philip's  jest  on  the  occasion,  Plut  Apophth.  6.  676. 

*  JusUn.  9.  4. 

«  Schol.  Demosth.  de  Coroo.  260.  10.  (L.  2. 148.  ed.  R.) 

*  Justin.  9.  4.  ^  Pans.  4.  27.  6. 
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administration^  and  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison  ^.  In  the  congress  at  Corinth, 
from  which  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  alone  were 
absent®,  Phihp  merely  appeared  in  the  character 
of  Hegemon ;  he  required  the  assistance  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  against  Persia.  Though  the 
latter  only  proposed  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  their 
offers  possibly  corresponded  with  Philip's  expec- 
tations; but  it  is  a  gross  delusion  to  speak  of 
twenty  myriads  of  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand 
horse  ^ ;  all  the  Grecian  states  together  could  not 
have  mustered  half  the  number. 

Philip's  death  inspired  the  Greeks  with  hopes 
of  regaining  their  independence,  and  Demosthenes 
conceived  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  suc- 
cess ^%  the  Thebans  armed  for  a  last  and  desperate 
struggle",  and  the  iEtdlians  prepared  to  assist 
them.  The  resistance  which  Alexander  met  with 
before  the  walls  of  Thebes ",  the  last,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  glorious  effort  of  Theban 
valour,  was  followed  by  the  final  destruction  of 
that  state.  The  Arcadians  and  iEtolians  soon 
testified  their  contrition  ",  and  the  intervention  of 
Phocion  and  Demades  alone  averted  from  Athens 
the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror^*.  Athens  was 
declared  free  ^,  and  made  a  most  honourable  use 


7  AccordiDg  to  Plut.  Apophth.  6.  676,  Philip  rejected  the  advice  for  throw- 
ing garrisons  into  the  Greek  cities,  because  fiaWov  wo\i)v  xp^vov  lOIXctv 
XPT}<rT6Q  j)  hawdniQ  6Xtyov,  KaXttfrOau  A  garrison  in  Thebes  teems  to  be 
alluded  to  Dinarch.  in  Demosth.  15. 

•  Justin,  9.  6.  »  Justin,  ubi  sup. 

"  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  546.  647. 

"  Dinarch.  in  Demosth.  14,  sqq.,  unless  a  later  insurrection  be  meant  (conf. 
n.  23.) 

»«  Diodor.  17.  14;  Plut.  Alex.  11  j  Arrhian,  1.  7,  sqq. 

«»  Arrhian,  I.  10. 

»*  Plut.  Phoc.  17  ;  Diodor.  17.  16 ;  Plut.  Demosth.  23. 

•»  Plut.  Alex.  28. 
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of  her  liberty,  by  publicly  mourning  the  disasters 
of  Thebes,  and  granting  an  asylum  to  the  Thehan 
exiles  ^^.  Some  Macedonian  galleys  soon  after  this 
attempted  to  run  into  the  Piraeus  ^"^ ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians repulsed  them,  and  held  themselves  upoil 
their  guard  against  any  further  attempt  of  the 
same  nature.  The  liberty  of  Sparta  was  Ukewise 
respected,  but  tyrants  "  were  imposed  upon  many  of 
the  other  states^®,  e.  g.  upon  Sicyon*^  and  Pel- 
lene^.  Very  few  Greeks  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
Alexander's  army  against  Persia  *^ ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  large  bodies  of  them  in  the  Persian 
pay,  who  did  honour  to  the  national  name  by  their 
conduct  in  the  field,  and  testified  greater  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  the  despot  whose  bread  they  ate, 
than  to  the  country  which  had  given  them  birth  **- 
Now,  as  in  the  time  of  Agesilaus,  it  was  attempted 
by  means  of  Persian  gold,  to  excite  disturbances 
in  Greece  ^.  Some  wandering  Thebans  and  Arca- 
dians took  up  arms,  but  no  hostilities  ensued; 
Agis  the  second,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  was  likewise  gained  over  by  Darius  **, 
and  after  the  example  of  the  Spartans,  the  Eleans, 
Achaeans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pellenaeans, 
and  all  the  Arcadians,  except  those  of  Megalopo- 
lis ^,  were  induced  to  arm  ^ ;  but  the  alUed  army 


i«  uEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  544. 

"  P8.  Demosth.  de  Foed.  Alex.  219.  28,  sqq. 

»•  The  futhor  of  the  oration  de  Foed.  Alex  p.  213.  24 :  —  Imr&TTtt  if 
ffvvBrjKti  ivOifs  iv  apxv*  ^^vOfpovg  tlvat  Kal  aijTovSftovc  ro^Q  "EWijvac, 
was  that  really  the  case  1 1 

»»  Ibid.  216.  12.  »  Ibid.  214.  19. 

«»  Curtius,  6.  3.  **  Arrhian,  2.  10 ;  3.  23. 

«  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  633  ;  conf.  n.  11. 

•*  He  had  gone  to  Crete  for  that  purpose,  Olymp.  112.  1  ;  Diodor.  17.  48.    . 

*  /Eschin.  in  Ctesiph.  563. 

«*  Arrhian,  2.  13.  16 ;  Diodor.  17.  48.  Mvo/iaxta  in  Alexander's  opinion, 
Plut.  Ages.  15. 
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was  defeated  by  Antipater,  Olymp.  112.  3;  330. 
B.  C.,  whereupon  Sparta  sent  an  embassy  to 
declare  her  submission  ^.  Harpalus^  who  escaped 
to  Athens  in  Olymp.  113.  4;  325.  B.  C,  found 
the  Athenians  very  willing  to  accept  of  his  bribes, 
it  is  true ;  but  the  official  enquiry  which  was  after- 
wards instituted,  sufficiently  shows  how  intimi- 
dated the  Athenians  were,  and  how  incapable  of 
an  eflFort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. Alexander's  order  that  all  the  Grecian 
states  should  receive  back  their  fugitives,  a  pro- 
ceeding^ as  well  meant  as  it  was  impoHtic,  would 
have  occasioned  violent  distractions ;  but  through 
his  death  which  soon  after  occurred,  Olymp.  114. 
1 ;  323.  B.  C,  the  execution  of  it  became  de- 
pendent upon  other  circumstances. 

Leosthenes,  a  bold  and  experienced  captain  of 
mercenaries**,  vied  with  Demosthenes,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  banishment  *S  in  rousing  the 
Athenians  to  revolt;  a  large  body  of  able  mer- 
cenaries** inspired  them  with  confidence:  the 
Athenians  rose  in  arms,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  iEtolians,  Argives,  Epidaurians, 
Eleans,  Messenians,  Thessalians  ^,  (who  were  com- 
manded by  Menon  ^,)  Locrians,  Phocians,  etc.  The 
defeat  of  the  confederates  at  Crannon,  Olymp. 
114.  3;  322.  B.  C,  reduced  them  to  the  most 
galling  servitude  under  Antipater.  Athens  was 
constrained  to  deliver  up  her  orators,  Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides,  etc^.,  and  here  and  in  other 

*f  Diodor.  17.  62.  68.  *  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  M6. 

»  Diodor.  17.  89.  »  Diodor.  18.  9. 

»>  Plut.  Deroosth.  27.  •«  Diodor.  18.  9. 

»  Diodor.  18.  II.  12. 

**  See  the  following  lection  under  the  head  of  Thessalj. 

»  Diodor.  18.  17. 
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states  dynasties  were  established,  composed  of  men 
in  the  Macedonian  interest,  whose  authority  was 
maintained  by  Macedonian  garrisons.  This  system 
was  continued  for  several  years  under  Cassander, 
the  son  of  Antipater,  nor  did  any  change  of  im- 
portance result  from  Polysperchon's  proclamation 
of  freedom  to  the  Greeks,  Olymp.  115.  2;  319. 
B.  C^.  In  the  mean  time,  Cassander,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Athenians,  rebuilt  Thebes  ^,  Oljmip. 
116.  1 ;  315.  B.  C. ;  a  town  was  erected  upon  the 
site  of  Potidaea,  from  him  named  Cassandreia '*, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  subject^  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  tremendous  Apollodorus,  whose 
name  is  usually  classed  with  those  of  Phalaris  and 
Dionysius  ^.  Cyrene,  however,  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Lagid  Ptolemy  *^  Olymp.  114.  2. 

With  the  view  of  supporting  an  attack  upon 
Cassander,  Olymp.  116.  2 ;  315.  B.  C,  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy  once  more  declared  the  Greeks  free  **, 
and  the  former  soon  afterwards  sent  a  general 
named  Ptolemy  to  drive  out  Cassander's  garrison  **, 
Olymp.  117.  1 ;  312.  B.  C.     But  a  body  of  troops 

^  Diodor.  18.  56. 

"  Diodor.  19.  64.  CoDcerning  tb«  share  which  the  Atheniani  had  in  it, 
see  Paus.  9.  7.  1 ;  Plut.  Prscept.  Reipub.  Gercnd.  9.  243. 

*>  Diodor.  19.  62  ;  Paus.  5.  28.  2. 

^  According  to  Polysn.  6.  7.  2,  ApoUodorus  was  still  a  demagogue  at  the 
time  Lachares  fled  from  Athens  ^Olymp.  120.  1 ;  299.  B.  C.)  :  the  establish- 
nent  of  his  tyranny  was  probably  coincident  in  time  with  the  anarchy  after 
Cassander's  death  (297—294.  B.  C.) 

^  Polyen.  nbi  sup. ;  Diod.  Fragm.  y.  9.  p.  294.  Bipont ;  i^lian,  V.  H. 
14.  41.  and  Periz.;  Plat,  de  Sera  Numin.  Vindict  8.  202  j  Polyb.  7.  7.2  ; 
Seneca  de  Irac.  2.  6 ;  de  Benef.  7.  19 ;  conf.  Heins.  ad  Ovid.  Epist.,  Pont. 
2.  9.  43  ;  Clavier  in  the  M6ra.  de  Tlnst  Hist  v.  4.  As  an  appendaee  to  the 
bmtality  of  the  Macedonian  age,  we  mav  here  mention  one  of  those  wud  vaga- 
ries which  are  no  leas  characteristic  of  its  spirit.  Cassander's  brother,  Alez" 
ander,  founded  a  town,  called  Uranopolis,  where  he  introduced  a  new  dialect; 
a  cock  was  called  6p9pop6as,  a  herald  dxifrric,  etc.  See  Heraclides  Lembos 
ap.  Athen.  3.  98.  D.  £.,  where  there  is  a  letter  written  by  this  Alexander, 
in  this  new  jargon. 

*»  Diodor.  18.  21.  ♦»  Diodor.  19.  61.  62. 

♦»  Diodor.  19.  78.  87s 
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was  likewise  despatched  by  Ptolemy  the  Lagid,  to 
make  the  freedom  which  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed subservient  to  his  own  objects ;  they  accord- 
ingly occupied  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  Olymp.  118. 1 ; 
308.  B.  C  ♦*.  Antigonus,  Olymp.  11 8.  2 ;  307.  B.  C, 
now  sent  his  son  the  youthful  and  heroic  Deme- 
trius PoUorcetes,  to  replace  the  first-named  Ptolemy 
who  had  gone  over  to  Cassander**.  He  soon  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  garrison  of  Cassander^, 
and  made  it  his  chief  seat  of  government,  and 
from  hence  Megara*^  and  Salamis*®,  and  some 
time  afterwards,  particularly  in  Olymp.  119.  2; 
303.  B.  C,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  towns 
situate  in  the  northern  districts  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, namely  Heraclea  in  Trachis,  the  towns  of 
the  Acte  in  Argolis,  those  of  Arcadia,  with  the 
exception  of  Mantinea,  Sicyon  and  Corinth  ^,  re- 
ceived new  liberty  and  a  new  yoke.  Rhodes,  which 
had  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander^,  and  Olymp.  118. 
4 ;  304.  B.  C,  united  itself  with  the  Lagid  Ptolemy, 
victoriously  supported  a  contest  with  Demetrius, 
and  in  the  following  year  obtained  real  liberty  *^ 
After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Olymp.  119.  4;  301. 
B.  C,  several  states,  and  Athens  amongst  the 
number,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Demetrius 
for  a  time,  whereupon  some  of  them  fell  under  the 
power  of  Cassander ;  Demetrius  returned,  recovered 


*«  Diodor.  20.  37  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  16. 

*»  Diodor.  20.  19.  <•  Plut  Demetr.  8  ;  Diodor.  20.  46. 

*^  Plut.  Demetr.  9. 

**  According  to  Paus.  1.  35.  2.  ibe  SalamiDians  were  expelled  by  the 
AtheDians:  this  can  scarcely  have  happened  yet.  (Conf.  §  80.  n.  112); 
but  Salamis  fell  into  the  bands  of  Demetrius. 

^  Plot.  Demetr.  15.  23.  26.  »  Diodor.  13.  8. 

*'  Diodor.  20.  82,  sqq. ;  Plut.  Demetr.  21,  sqq. 
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all  that  he  had  lost  ^,  and  after  the  death  of  Cas- 
sander  even  added  Macedonia  to  his  other  con- 
quests. From  hence  Demetrius  erected  the  fortress 
Demetrias  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf**,  which  was 
called  one  of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece  ** ;  Pyrrhus 
and  Ptolemy  were  the  means  of  overturning  this 
despotism ;  the  latter  inveigled  the  Greeks  to  re- 
bel; Olympiodorus  the  Athenian  beat  the  Mace- 
donians ^^  and  with  thirteen  men  stormed  the 
Musseum  which  had  been  fortified  and  converted 
into  a  citadel,  and  to  which  the  remainder  of  them 
had  retreated^.  Ptolemy  thereupon  celebrated 
the  Isthmian  games,  and  the  Greeks  were  obliged 
to  appear  as  spectators  adorned  with  palm-boughs, 
in  honour  of  their  newly-recovered  liberties  ^.  He 
left  Leonidas^  as  his  lieutenant,  who  could  not, 
however,  long  maintain  his  ground. 

Some  Celtic  hordes  issuing  from  the  heart  of 
Macedonia  to  invade  Greece,  Olymp.  126.  2 ; 
279.  B.  C.  ^,  the  Greeks  resisted  them  with  an 
energy  and  resolution  which,  in  their  then  ex- 
hausted state,  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
of  them^.  Boeotia  furnished  10,000  (?)  Hoplitae, 
and  five  hundred  horse;  iEtolia  7,000  Hoplitae, 
and  ninety  (?)  light-armed  soldiers,  Athens  a  tliou- 
sand  foot^^  etc.  They  attacked  the  barbarians 
with  vigour  and  determination,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  them  ^.  But  after  the  discom- 
fiture of  their  barbarous  invaders  the  Greeks  fell 

«•  Plut.  Demetr.  30,  sqq.  *»  Plut.  Demetr.  63  ;  Strab.  9.  436. 

**  See  vol.  i.  p.  6.  *»  Paus.  1.  26. 1. 

«•  Paus.  1.  29.  11.  "  Suid.  ArifArirpiog,  1.  640.  ed.  Kiist. 

»«  Suid.  ubi  sup.  »  Paus.  10.  23.  9. 

«  Diodor.  Fragm.  9.  300.  Bipout ;  Paus.  10. 19.  4,  sqq. 
^*  This  is  the  statement  in  Pausan.  10.  20.  3 ;  but  these  numbers  are 
evidently  corrupt, 
w  Paus.  10.  21—24. 
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out  among-  themselves.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Grecian  states  was  contested  by  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  Antigonus  Gonnatas,  and  Pyrrhus 
the  iEacid,  who  had  returned  from  Italy;  the 
latter  chose  to  take  part  in  the  party  dissensions  of 
the  Greeks ;  Olymp.  127.  1  ;  272.  B.  C,  he  endea- 
voured to  effect  the  restoration  of  Cleonymus  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Sparta;  but  the  women 
defended  th^  city,  and  some  Messenians  came  to 
their  assistance  ^ ;  at  length  fighting  for  a  faction  in 
Argos  he  was  slain  ^.  Almost  the  whole  of  Greece 
now  sunk  into  subjection  under  Antigonus^,  who 
after  reducing  Alexander  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  re- 
tained uninterrupted  possession  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  Macedonia.  Athens  having  sided  with 
Pyrrhus,  was  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  the  Musaeum  ^ ;  this  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  withdrawn,  so  that  Athens  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  free  town^.  Corinth,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  Nicaea,  the  heroic  widow  of  Alex- 
ander, was  taken  by  stratagem  and  garrisoned  with 
Macedonians  ^.  Almost  all  the  Peloponnesus  was 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  tyrants  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Antigonus ;  the  ancient  provinces  were 
dismembered,  all  former  ties  dissolved,  and  the 
fugitives  and  mercenaries  formed  themselves  into 
bands  ^  of  robbers,  like  the  fuorusciti  and  sbanditi 

**  Paus.  4.  29. 2.  After  that  time  the  hatred  between  Sparta  and  Messenta 
'  ceased ;  but  he  states,  4.  31.  2,  that  in  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
the  Messenians  sided  with  the  former,  whilst  the  Lacedemonians  adhered  to 
Octavias. 

«*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26,  sqq. ;  Paus.  413.  3,  sqq. ;  Justin,  26.  4.  6. 

«»  Justin,  26.  2.  »  Paus.  3.  6.  3. 

^  Paus.  ubi  sup.;  conf.  Euseb.  Can.  Olymp.  131.  1 :  Antigonus  Athenien- 
sibui  reddidit  libertatem. 

«  Plut.  Arat.  17. 

*  The  &pxiK\k)>l/,  Plut.  Arat.  6,  has  an  analogon  in  the  archipirata  of  Liv, 
37.  11 ;  herein  we  already  perceive  the  prototypes  of  the  Klephts. 
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of  Italy  in  a  later  age,  and  when  nothing  was  to 
be  earned  by  mercenary  warfare,  committed  de- 
predations upon  the  surrounding  country'®;  legal 
freedom  was  to  be  found  in  Rhodes  and  Byzan- 
tium alone. 

The  festal  and  federal  unions  of  Greece,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Olympic,  Pythian  and  other 
panegyres,  had,  since  the  rise  of  the  hegemonies, 
sunk  into  utter  insignificance ;  whilst  many  of  them 
had  become  altogether  extinct;  the  more  recent 
confederacies,  which  were  the  offspring  of  external 
force  alone,  and  not  of  any  natural  and  inherent 
tendency  to  unity  and  friendship,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  of  a  miUtary  character,  fell  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  the  power  by  which  they  had  been 
created  and  held  together  ceased  to  exist.  But' 
amidst  this  general  decay  of  the  national  institu- 
tions, two  confederacies  arose,  through  whose 
efforts  Greece  recovered  for  a  time  some  degree 
of  her  former  Uberty  and  political  importance. 

The  iEtolians'^  in  the  earlier  age  only  known 
as  mercenaries  and  robbers '^  did  not  assume  the 
character  of  a  people  till  after  the  age  of  Phihp, 
during  the  contests  which  they  supported  with 
Thebes,  etc.  against  Alexander '%  and  afterwards 
against  Antipater'*  and  the  Celts'*.  To  this  period 
must  probably  be  referred  the  first  rise  of  a  regu- 
larly-organized league  amongst  the  iEtoUan  tribes'^ ; 
for  we  cannot  give  that  name  to  those  occasional 
alliances  which   they  contracted  in  former  ages 

^  Plut.  Arat  6 :  'H  fUv  ovv  8?rX(uv  napaoKtvii  trvvrjOric  ?}v,  irdvrtav,  utg 
iiro^  ttwiivt  roTt  xXowiiaig  xputfiiviav  Kai  KaraSpouaic  ^w"*  ^iXXiiXovf. 

^»  w  Vol.  i.  p.  &3.  73  Arrh.  1. 10. 

7*  Above,  n.  3^.  75^.61. 

^  It  was  not  a  coofederacy,  but  the  iEtolians'  Kard  iOvrit  who  sent  deputies 
to  appease  Alexander,  Arrh.  1. 10. 

Kk2 
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against  an  invading  enemy,  as  for  instance^  against 
the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
league  began  to  feel  greater  confidence  in  its  own 
powers,  after  Antipater  and  Craterus  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  incursion  into  MtoMsL,  soon  after 
the  Lamian  war,  Olymp.  114.  3;  322.  B.  C,  and 
entered  into  a  formal  convention  with  them". 
The  iEtolian  arms  were  soon  after  turned  against 
Thessaly ;  in  the  year  before  the  Celtic  war  Hera- 
clea  in  Trachis  had  been  occupied  by  the  iEto- 
lians^®;  at  a  later  period  the  Phthiotan  Thebes  ^^ 
Lamia  ^,  etc.,  as  well  as  Naupactus  in  the  Ozolian 
Locris,  are  called  iEtolian  ^\  The  conquered  town- 
ships entered  the  league  ®^  They  made  incursions 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
booty®',  but  some  time  afterwards  several  places 
in  the  Peninsula,  as  for  instance  Phigalia®*,  united 
themselves  to  the  iEtolians.  On  the  other  side 
Acamania  appears  to  have  been  separate  from 
iEtolia;  Olymp.  114. 1,  the  treaty,  which  the^Eto- 
lians  had  concluded  with  the  Epirot  Alexander  for 
the  partition  of  Acarnania®*,  was  probably  never 
carried  into  effect.  Dorimachus  and  Scopas  ®^,  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  the  yoimger  Philip,  are  com- 
memorated as  legislators  of  the  iEtolians ;  but  they 
might  probably,  vrith  greater  propriety,  be  deno- 
minated the  regulators  of  the  league ;  however, 
the  greater  part  of  their  ordinances,  which  are  re- 

^  Diodor.  18.  25.  '•  Paug.  10. 21.  1.  ^  Polyb.  6.  99. 

»  Liv.  36.  25.  «»  Polyb.  5.  103. 

•*  Pau8.  10.  21.  1,  has  crvvreXeTv,  consequently  they  probably  did  not 
possets  equal  rights ;  but  the  expression  of  Pausanias  must  not  be  interpreted 
strictly,  conf.  10.  8.  3. 

^  Before  the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  ^tolians  had  carried ]off  nearly  60,000 
heloU.    Plut.  Cleom.  18. 

^  Polyb.  4.  3.  6.  »  Polyb.  9.  34.  7  ;  conf.  2.  45.  1. 

«  Polyb.  13.  1. 
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corded  in  history^  existed   in  the  earlier  times^ 
and  the  iEtolians  never  lost  the  rudeness^  rapacity 
and  contentiousness  for  which  they  had  always  been 
conspicuous ;  the  legislation  in  question  aimed  at 
remedying  the  corruption  and  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed within,  by  the  enactment  of  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws  of  debt.     The  federal  council,  the  Panae- 
tolium^,   entirely   democratic   in  its  nature   and 
constitution  ®®,  was  generally  held  at  Thermos,  and 
upon  extraordinary  occasions  it  assembled  at  other 
places,  as  for  instance,  at  Naupactus,  Hypata,  La- 
mia®^;  afterwards   the   assembly  at   Thermopylae 
also  became  ^Etolian^.     The  chief  officer  was  the 
Strategus,  who  there  officiated  as  president^\    The 
Apocleti  formed  a  sort  of  lesser  coimcil^;   they 
are  also  occasionally  called  Archons^^  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Prytanes,  but  they  likewise 
occur  in  the  character  of  deputies  of  the  assem- 
bly ^ ;  the  Synedri  seem  to  have  been  a  judicial 
body^;  the   office   of  the  Grammateus^  was  of 
great  importance,  as  in  all  the  yoimger  states  of 
Greece.    All  the  officers  were  elected  in  the  fede- 
ral council  ^,  where  matters  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  and  to  alliances  and  negociations  with  foreign 
powers,  were  discussed  and  decided  upon^.  Amongst 
the  military  force  of  the  iEtolians,  the  cavalry  was 
distinguished  by  peculiar  excellence  ^. 

■y  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsv.  722.  n.  32. 

^  Tittmann,  ubi  sup.  725.  The  whole  analogy  of  the  political  institutioD» 
of  the  age  vouches  for  it. 

^  Tittroann,  ubi  sup.  726. 

^  Liv.  31. 32 :  nisi  in  Panstolico  et  Pylaico  concilio  ageretur. 

»»  Polyb.  2.  2.  8.  »  Polyb.  4.  6.  9  ;  20.  10.  13. 

^  Polyb.  21.  2.  7.  They  are  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Principes  of  Li  v. 
38.  8,  etc. 

»*  Liv.  36.  45 ;  36.  28.  *»  Tittmann,  ubi  sup.  727.  n.  68. 

^  Polyb.  22.  16.  10.  ^  Polyb.  4.  37.  2. 

»•  Tittmann,  ubi  sup.  724.  n.  49.    »»  Liv.  33.  7. 
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The  ancient  Achaean  league,  which  had  been  en- 
tirely broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  Helice  and  Bura  ^^,  the  separation  or  encroach- 
ments of  Pellene,  and  lastly,  through  the  despotism 
of  Antipater  and  Polysperchon  ^°S  was  revived 
about  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy,  Olymp. 
124.  4 ;  280.  B.  C.  '^.  In  the  same  year  Dyme, 
Patrae,  Tritaea,  and  Pharae  renewed  the  confede- 
racy *°^ ;  these  were  soon  joined  by  the  other  towns, 
with  the  exception  of  Olenus  ^^ ;  but  it  continued 
unimportant  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  its  opera- 
tions were  limited  to  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  internal  concord.  Sicyon  had  hitherto, 
like  its  neighbour  Pellene,  obeyed  the  tyrant  who 
had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Macedonians  ^^ ; 
Aratus,  who  when  a  child  had  taken  refuge  in 
Argos**^  from  the  persecutions  of  one  of  the 
tyrants,  and  enjoyed  the  paternal  hospitality  of 
this  city  and  the  neighbouring  places  till  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  assembled  a  band  of 
daring  adventurers,  surprised  Sicyon,  his  native 
place,  which  was  very  badly  guarded,  expelled  its 
tyrant  Nicoclcs,  and  annexed  it  as  a  republic  to 
the  Achaean  league  *^,  twenty-nine  years  after  its 
revivaP^«,  Olymp.  1.  132;  252.  B.  C.  Aratus 
now  became  the  soul  of  the  confederacy  ;  no  one 
was  considered  more  fit  than  himself  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  Strategia ;  skilful  in  negociation, 
and  enterprising  in  war,  though  not  possessing  in 


»«»  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  n.  17.  >o'  Strab.  8.  384. 

'«  Strab.  ubi  sup ;  Polvb.  2.  41. 

'***  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  Polyb.  ubi  sup. 

Mw  Strab.  8.  384.  »«*  Plut.  A  rat.  2 ;  Paus.  2.  8. 2. 

"*  Plut.  Arat.  2.  3,  »<"  Plut.  Arat.  6—10. 

»«•  Polyb.  2.  43. 
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a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of  the  general 
and  the  soldier,  he  incited  the  peaceful  Achseans 
to  pass  their  own  narrow  confines ;  whereby  they 
eventually  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Macedo- 
nian chiefe  and  garrisons  from  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  adjacent  districts,  and  annexing  them  to  the 
league.     The  capture  of  Acrocorinth,  Olymp.  134. 
2;   243.  B.  C.  ^*^,  and  the  accession  of  Megalo- 
polis "^  whose   tyrant   Lydiades  had   voluntarily 
resigned   his  authority,  were  most  important  in 
their  results;    besides  these,  the  league,  in  the 
zenith  of  its  independence  and  power,  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  Arcadia,  viz.,  Tegea,  Man- 
tinea,   Orchomenus"*   and   Her8e"^   Messenia*^% 
Hermione,  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  Phlius^",  Argos"^ 
CleonaB"^  Megara"^  ^gina  and  Athens,  for  which 
Aratus,  by  bribing  the  Macedonian  commander, 
recovered  Salamis,  Sunium,  the  Piraeus  and  Mu- 
nychia"®.      However,  Athens  does  not  seem   to 
have  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Achae- 
ans,  or  to  have  been  imited  to  them  so  closely 
and  permanently  as  the  other  states  ^^.      In  the 
Peloponnesus  the  Eleans  were  adverse  to  them,  and 
Sparta  watched  their  proceedings  with  jealousy. 

The  internal  constitution  of  the  league  had  been 
partly  determined  at  the  period  of  its  renewal,  and 
partly  perfected  and  matured  upon  its  subsequent 
extension,  and  through  the  influence  of  Aratus, 

«»  Polyb.  2.  43  ;  Strab.  8.  385 ;  Paui.  2.  8.  4 ;  Pint.  Arat.  18,  sqq. 

"0  Plut.  Arat.  30.  »»  Polyb.  2.  46. 

"*  Polyasn.  2.  36 ;  Ann.  Pol.  28.  »«»  Pans.  4.  29  ;  2.  3. 

"*  Polyb.  2.  44.  »*  Plat.  Arat.  29;  Paui.  2.  8.  6. 

»>«  Polyb.  2.  44.  "^  Polyb.  2.  43. 

"«  Plut.  Arat.  34. 

^^^  This  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  sentence  of  the  Achsans  in 
the  contention  between  Athens  and  Delos,  Polyb.  32. 17  ;  as  well  as  the 
political  rank  of  Athens  afterwards. 
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etc.  It  also  possessed  a  federal  assembly  of  a 
democratic  nature  *^,  which  was  held  regularly 
twice  a  year  ^*  in  iEgium  ^^ ;  every  citizen  had  a 
right  to  be  admitted  to  it  upon  attaining  his 
thirtieth  year^,  and  at  the  same  time  became 
entitled  to  speaks  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do 
by  a  herald^**;  the  Strategi  presided  and  con- 
ducted the  proceedings***,  and  the  Demiurgi**^, 
who  were  either  associated  with  them,  or  distinct 
from  and  co-ordinate  with  them,  assisted  them  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty.  A  Bule  ^^,  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  body,  and  not  as 
a  committee  specially  selected  from  the  general 
body  upon  every  fresh  occasion,  was  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  subjects  for  discussion,  and 
sometimes  probably  represented  the  assembly.  The 
chief  functionaries  of  the  league  were  two  Strategi, 
afterwards  one  only  ^^,  a  Granunateus  ^^,  and  De- 
miurgi*^.  Special  judges  were  sometimes  chosen*^*. 
The  league  was  more  closely  united  than  a  mere 
armed  confederacy,  on  which  account  the  duties 
of  the  assembly  were  more  diversified;  still  the 
individual  communities  were  by  no  means  dissolved. 
Peculiar  features  in  the  constitution  of  this  league 
were  not  only  the  mutual  representation  of  its 
members  and  its  federal  tribunal"*,  but  likewise 

**  Polyb.  2,  38.  6  :— r^c  Itrriyopias  Kai  iraftprjfrias  Kal  t:a06\ov  SriftoKpa- 
riat  dXffiivrii  (rvtrrrifia  Kal  irpoalpi<riv  iCKiKpivtirrkpav  oIk  &v  cfipoi  r«c 
Ttjg  vapd  rdig  *Ax€IioTq  ifwapxovcriQ* 

««  Polyb.  5.  1.  9. 

1^  On  the  subject  of  the  sanctuary  Homarion  (1)  consult  Tittmann,  Staatsv. 
681.  89,  and  above,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  n.  27. 

««  Polyb.  9. 29.  6.  »»*  Liv.  32.  20 ;  Polyb.  29.  9.  10. 

»»  Polyb.  28.  7.  etc.  >«  Liv.  32.  22. 

1^  Polyb.  2.  46.  6 ;  4. 26.  8,  etc.  Conf.  Tittmann,  685.  n.  28,  and  on  a 
Gerusia,  Polyb.  38.  5.  1. 

'»  Strab.  8.  386.  »»  Strab.  ubi  sup. 

»»  Liv.  32. 22.  '"  Polyb.  2.  37.  10. 

»»  Paus,  7.  9.  2.  3. 
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the  introduction  of  uniform  coins,  weights,  and 
measures  ^^»  No  one  of  the  former  federal  unions 
had  been  so  closely  united  in  its  interior. 

The  Achaean  league  was  superior  to  the  iEtolian 
in  external  extent,  in  internal  order,  and  in  the 
justice  of  its  proceedings.  It  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt keeping  up  a  sure  or  lasting  alliance  with 
the  latter,  which  always  retained  somewhat  of  its 
disorderly  and  lawless  character.  But  Aratus,  not- 
withstanding his  excellent  qualities,  was  not  free 
from  mean-spirited  jealousy,  or  from  wilfulness  and 
passion ;  for  being  opposed  by  an  antagonist,  his 
superior  in  courage  and  military  genius,  he  sacri- 
ficed the  true  feelings  of  liberty  and  patriotism  to 
personal  pique  and  resentment. 

Sparta  had,  under  the  victorious  Agis  III.,  the 
son  of  Eudamidas,  shown  a  disposition  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Achaeans  against  the  iEto- 
lians*^;  but  hostilities  ensued  a  short  time  after, 
and  broke  out  into  open  war  ^^,  under  Cleomenes, 
Olymp.  138.  4  ;  225.  B.  C.  Cleomenes,  in  con- 
junction with  the  iEtolians^  and  E  leans,  several 
times  beat  Aratus  in  the  open  field;  Mantinea, 
Argos,  and  the  towns  of  the  Acte,  Phlius  and  Me- 
galopolis, were  severed  from  the  Achaean  league. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  conqueror  made  overtures 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  Aratus,  in  order  that 
the  whole  Peloponnesus  might  be  united  ^^;  Aratus 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king 

'**  Polyb.  2.  37.  10.  Compare  in  general,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
iStolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  TiUmann,  Gr.  Staatsv.  673^-688 ;  721—728. 
Drumann,  Gesch.  des  Verfalls  d.  Gr.  Staaten.  461 ,  sqa.  On  the  chronology, 
Bayer,  fasti  Achaici  in  the  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  vol.  v. 

»»«  Plut  Agis,  14,  sqq.  »»  Polyb.  2.  46,  sqq. 

»*  Polyb.  2.  45  ;  Plut.  Clcom.  3,  sqq. ;  Arat.  63,  sqq. 

»«  Plut.  Cleoro.  17. 
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Antiganus  Doson  ^^,  and,  as  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  he  soon  obtained  an  authority  over  the 
league,  which  hereupon  threw  itself  into  his  arms  *^. 

Antigonus  arrived  in  Olymp.  139.  1  ;  224.  B.  C. 
He  proclaimed  his  despotic  principles  by  setting  up 
the  statues  of  the  tyrants  in  Argos,  his  barbarity 
by  destroying  the  town  of  Mantinea,  whose  inha- 
bitants were  killed  or  sold  **^,  and  his  power  by  a 
victory  over  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia,  Olymp.  139.  2 ; 
222.  B.  C,  and  by  the  occupation  of  Sparta^**. 
The  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was 
the  surest  guarantee  of  her  weakness.  Antigonus 
now  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Achaeans, 
Boeotians,  Phocians,  Thessalians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Epirots  ^*^  But  the  power  of  the  Achaean  league 
was  broken,  and  it  was  no  longer  able  to  guard  its 
territories  against  the  aggressions  of  the  rapacious 
iEtolians  **^.  The  iEtolians,  who  were  at  that 
time  headed  by  Dorimachus  and  Scopas^**,  kept 
up  relations  with  Ehs  ^^  and  Sparta  ^*^,  and  Mace- 
donian assistance  now  became  doubly  needful  to 
the  Achaeans. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  the  younger 
Philip  found  the  states  of  Greece.  No  sooner  had 
he  appeared  upon  the  scene  than  the  confiision  in- 
creased; he  was  supported  by  the  Achaeans,  and 
opposed  by  the  iEtolians  and  their  confederates. 
The  social  war  '*\  Olymp.  140.  2  ;  219.  B.  C,  and 
Olymp.  140.  3,  increased  the  enmity  which  the 


»»  Plut  Arat.  42  ;  Polyb.  2.  47,  sqq. 

»»  Plut.  Arat  45.  »«  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

•«  Polyb.  2.  69,  sqq. ;  Plut  Clcora.  28.  »«  Polyb.  4.  9.  4. 

»*»  Polyb.  4.  25.  »«*  Polyb.  4.  3,  sqq. 

»«  Polyb.  4.  9.  »«  Polyb.  4.  16. 
"'  Polyb.  4. 1—5.  105. 
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iEtolians  bore  him,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Achaeans  to  their  own  dishonour  in  bowing  to  the 
caprices  of  a  despot  whose  tyranny  daily  grew  more 
oppressive.  The  poisoning  of  Aratus  by  Phihp  *^, 
Olymp.  141.  2 ;  216.  B.  C,  was  a  dreadful  warning 
to  them.  Philopcemen,  a  friend  to  his  country, 
and  eminently  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior,  was  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice and  passion  than  his  predecessor  Aratus; 
and  as  long  as  he  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
the  league  struggled  hard  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence *^.  But  it  was  now  too  much  en- 
tangled in  the  quarrels  and  disputes  of  the  sur- 
rounding states  to  be  able  to  stand  alone,  and 
assert  its  own  freedom.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  and  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  taken 
part  in  the  commercial  war  between  Rhodes  and 
Byzantium*^,  Olymp.  139.  4;  321.  B.  C,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  states  were  involved  in 
the  contest  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  As 
long  as  the  Romans  had  to  contend  with  Hannibal, 
from  Olymp.  142.  3;  210.  B.  C,  they  kept  Philip 
employed  against  the  iEtolians,  who  eagerly  offered 
them  their  co-operation,  with  the  understanding 
that  Acarnania  and  all  the  towns  from  iEtolia  to 
Corcyra  were  to  be  given  up  to  them  ^^ ;  but  when 
they  had  been  compelled  by  Philip  to  make  their 
submission,  the  Romans  concluded  peace  with  the 
latter,  three  years  before  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war  ^^,  which  peace  included  the  Achaeans, 
Boeotians,   Thessalians,   and   Acamanians   as   his 


"•  Polyb.  8.  14 ;  Plut.  Arat.  62. 

»«»  Plut.  Philopoem.  8.  >«>  Polyb.  4.  47,  sqq 

»««  Liv.26.24.  »*«  Liv.31.  I. 
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allies;  and  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  the  Eleans, 
Messenians,  and  Athenians***  as  the  allies  of 
Rome.  Hereupon  six  thousand  iEtolians  went  to 
Egypt  as  mercenaries  ***. 

The  Macedonian  Hegemony  over  Greece  was 
now  only  maintained  by  the  possession  of  places  of 
strength,  particularly  the  three  fetters,  to  which 
allusion  has  repeatedly  been  made,  viz.,  Demetrias, 
Chalcis,  and  Corinth*^;  individual  cities,  not  to 
mention  the  towns  of  the  ^tolians,  were  exceed- 
ingly exasperated  against  Philip;  the  Athenians, 
who  were  obliged  singly  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
him,  and  were  thereby  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
ties, made  the  most  bitter  complaints  at  Rome  ^. 
The  Rhodians  and  their  confederate  Attains  of  Per- 
gamus  ^  did  the  same.  Byzantium  likewise  hence- 
forward attached  itself  to  the  Romans  ^.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  Olymp.  146.  3 ;  198.  B.  C, 
the  majority  of  the  Achaeans  declared  themselves 
hostile  to  Philip  *^.  Flaminius  ***  by  his  blandish- 
ments only  decoyed  the  Achaeans  from  their  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia  that  he  might  impose  a 
new  yoke  upon  them.  But  they  were  far  from  fore- 
boding their  future  servitude  ;  when  the  former  had 
by  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  forced  Philip  into  a 
peace,  and  he  had  withdrawn  his  garrisons  from 
all  the  towns  of  Greece,  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks, 
that  is  to  say,  of  such  as  had  been  subject  to 
Philip,  namely,  the  Corinthians,  Phocians,  Locrians, 
Euboeans,   Magnesians,  Thessalians,  Perrhaebians, 


'»  Liv.29.  12.  iw  Liv.  31.44. 

'*»  Liv.  32.  37 ;  Polyb.  17.  11.  >«*  Liv.  31.  14. 

'«  Liv.  31.  15.  >*•  Tacit.  Ann.  12.  62. 

>»  Liv.  32.  32.  33.  »•»  PluU  Flamin.  2. 
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Phthiotan  Achaeans*^*,  was  once  more  proclaimed 
at  the  Isthmian  games,  Olymp.  146.  1 ;  196.  B.  C, 
and  the  proclamation  was  hailed  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  most  unbounded  joy^^.  Flaminius 
made  war  upon  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Sparta  *^^ 
but  did  not  depose  him.  However,  the  slighting 
manner  in  which  Flaminius  ^^  treated  the  iEtolians, 
whose  rapacity  had  not  been  satisfied  by  the  war, 
rankled  in  their  minds,  and  they  soon  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  revolt  from  Rome. 

Antiochus,  the  Seleucid,  prepared  for  a  war  with 
Rome,  and  was  supported  by  the  iEtoUans  *^,  and 
by  the  Boeotians*^,  who  displayed  still  greater 
alacrity  in  his  cause ;  the  Achaeans,  Rhodians,  etc., 
sided  with  the  Romans  *^.  The  war  began  Oljnnp. 
147.  1 ;  191.  B.  C.  The  iEtolians  soon  had  cause 
to  repent  of  the  step  they  had  taken ;  but  their 
courage  was  not  entirely  broken  till  Antiochus  was 
finally  reduced**;  they  retained  their  liberty  in 
name,  indeed,  but  the  heavy  tribute  imposed  upon 
them  by  Rome  in  time  of  peace,  produced  the  ut- 
most distress  and  embarrassment  in  the  interior  *^* 
In  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  several  of  the  Grecian 
towns  in  Asia,  which  had  been  subject  to  his 
authority,  such  as  Miletus,  Colophon,  Cuma,  etc., 
were  declared  free ;  others,  like  Ephesus,  devolved 
to  Eumenes  of  Pergamus ;  the  Rhodians,  who  had 

«•»  Liv.  33.  32.    Conf.  30  ;  Polyb.  18.  29. 

■<*  Liv.  33.  32 ;  Plut.  Flamin.  12.  Valer.  Max.  4.  8.  5 :  tanta  coelum 
clamoris  alacritate  complevenint,  ut  certo  constet  (as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
digies,) aves,  quaB  sapervolabaot,  attoDitas  paveDtesque  decidisse. 

"»  Liv.  34.  35 ;  Plut.  Flamin.  13.  >"  Liv.  33.  11—13. 

>•*  Liv.  36.  32.  «»  Polyb.  19. 4. 

»«  Liv.  35. 60. 

168  Polyb.  20.  10;  21.  3  ;  22.  11.  6.  To  the  corresponding  statement  of 
Livy  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  through  the  whole  of  this  narration,  applies 
what  he  himself  says,  33.  10:  Nos  Polvbiuro  secuti  sumus,  non  incertum 
auctorem,  etc.  '*  Polyb.  30.  14. 
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carried  on  and  decided  the  naval  war  almost  alone, 
were  rewarded  with  Lycia  and   Caria  as   far  as 
the  Maeander*^®.     The  little  political  dignity  which 
the  Greek  states   still  retained,  centered  in   the 
Rhodians  and  in  Philopoemen.     But  the  Achaeans 
suffered  more  and  more  beneath  the  iron  rule  of 
their  despotic  allies,  and  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
embassies  which  thronged  their  cities ;  but  Philo- 
poemen marched  against  Sparta,  Olymp.  147.  1 ; 
192.  B.  C,  after  the  murder  of  Nabis,  without 
having  previously   obtained  the    consent   of   the 
Romans  to  the  expedition,  and  annexed  it  to  the 
Achaean  league  *'\     Sparta  was,  upon  the  death  of 
Philopoemen,    imited    with    the    league  "^    which 
thereby,   and    by  the   accession    of  Heraclea   in 
Trachis"^  attained  its  largest  extent.     Philopoe- 
men, however,  was  not  only  unable  to  frustrate 
the  cabals  of  a  wretch  called  Dinocrates,  or  to 
prevent  the  defection  of  Messenia  from  the  Achaean 
league,  but  he  himself  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  died  a  violent  death  in  a  Messenian 
dungeon,  Olymp.  149.  2;  183.  B.  C  "*.     Lycortas, 
the  father  of  Polybius,  who  had  ever  been  the 
faithful  and  worthy  ally  of  Philopoemen,  supplied 
his  place,   revenged  his   death,   and    once    more 
united  Messenia  to  the  league  ^^^     Meanwhile,  the 
Rhodians  tried  their  strength  in  wars  with  the 
Cretans  "^ 

The  prostration  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  utter  in- 


»w  Polyb.  22.  27. 

171  Polyb.  22.  23.    Still  more  fully  id  Liv.  38.  34;  Plat  Philopoein.  16; 
Pau>.  7.  8.  3. 

«w  Polyb.  26.  1.2. 

"•  That  this  belonged  to  the  league  it  proved,  Paus.  7.  14.  1. 
"<  Plut.  Philop.  18,  8qq. ;  Polyb.  24.  9.  12  ;  Liv.  39.  49.  60. 
»w  Polyb.  24. 12.  26.  1.  •'^  Polyb.  33.  14.  16. 
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ability  to  defend  themselves  against  aggression,  were 
so  apparent,  that  the  Romans  thought  they  might 
trample  upon  them  with  impunity '^^.  The  par- 
tisans of  Macedonia  existed  in  by  no  means  in- 
considerable numbers  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  many  of  the  Grecian  states  refused  to  be^r 
arms  against  Perseus*'®;  but  the  Achseans  sent 
Polybius  with  offers  of  assistance  to  the  Romans  *'^. 
In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  number  of  the 
malcontents  increased,  owing  to  the  oppression 
and  exactions  of  the  Roman  generals  ^^ ;  whilst  the 
Roman  party,  emboldened  by  the  protection  of 
Roman  functionaries  and  soldiers,  committed  with 
impunity"*  the  most  dreadful  outrages  against  their 
adversaries,  and  wickedly  calumniated  all  who 
attempted  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  their  pro- 
ceedings *^.  At  the  head  of  this  base  faction  was 
CalUcrates,  who  may  be  compared  with  iEschines, 
Philocrates,  etc.,  though  he  was  still  more  aban- 
doned than  they  were*^,  Olymp.  153.  2;  167. 
B.  C. ;  he  delivered  up  more  than  a  thousand 
Achaeans,  and  Polybius  amongst  the  number,  upon 
pretence  of  sending  them  to  take  their  trial  at 
Rome*®*.  The  Rhodians,  who,  like  the  iEtolians 
in  the  first  Macedonian  war,  had  deluded  them- 
selves into  the  arrogant  belief  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  depended  upon  themselves  *®*,  and  had  sent 


*77  Liv.  42.  55.  The  Peloponnesus  had  some  yean  before  hardly  been  able 
to  collect  6000  talenU ;  Polyb.  2.  62. 

>7s  Coocemiog  Coronea  and  Haliartus  see  Polyb.  27.  5.    Conf.  Liv.  42.  56. 

''^  Polyb.  28.  10.  >w  Liv.  34.  4.  17 ;  Polyb.  18.  11. 

>^*  This  was  the  case  in  Boeotia  as  early  as  the  time  of  Flaminins ;  Polyb. 
18.26.  In  i£tolia,  550  of  the  anti-Roman  party  were  slain,  during  which 
Roman  soldiers  kept  guard,  Liv.  45.  28. 

m  See  Liv.  45.  31.    A  passage  pregnant  with  matter. 

»»»  On  his  treachery  see  Polyb.  26. 1—3  ;  30.  10;  33.  15. 

»«*  Paus.  7.  10  ;  Liv.  35.  31.  >»*  Polyb.  28.  15. 
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haughty  messages  to  the  Roman  generals  and 
senate  "^,  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  their  insolence, 
by  the  loss  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  of  the  toll  they 
had  hitherto  levied  in  the  sound  between  their 
island  and  the  main-land  ^. 

Another  twenty  years  passed  amidst  internal 
treason  and  distractions,  and  Roman  insult  and 
oppression ;  Sparta  had  detached  herself  from  the 
Achaean  league,  and  was  supported  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  it  by  the  Roman  arbitrators  ^^.  At  length 
the  Achaeans  gave  vent  to  their  long-suppressed 
rage,  when  the  Roman  senate  declared  that  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  on  CEta,  and  the  Arca- 
dian Orchomenus,  should  no  longer  form  part  of 
the  Achaban  league^.  Though  the  feeling  by 
which  they  were  animated  was  just  and  laudable, 
those  who  encouraged  and  fomented  it,  Diaeus, 
Critolaus,  and  their  associates,  were  worthless 
wretches*^.  The  war  was  as  rashly  undertaken 
as  it  was  injudiciously  conducted  *^^  The  un- 
skilfulness  of  the  commanders,  Diaeus  and  Crito- 
laus, was  no  less  remarkable  than  the  cowardice  of 
their  troops.  The  overthrow  of  the  Greeks  was 
complete ;  unable  to  recover  from  their  consterna- 
tion, they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  hundred 
AND  SIXTEENTH  OLYMPIAD,  duriug  the  archouship  of 
Antitheus,  146.  B.  C,  Mummius  laid  Corinth  in 
ashes  and  sealed  the  servitude  of  Greece  ^^. 


<^  Liv.  42.  14 :  Per  quoi  stetisset,  quo  minus  belli  finis  fieret,  advertas 
608,  quid  sibi  faciendum  esset,  Rhodios  consideraturos  esse. 

>«y  Polyb.  30.  6.  »w  Pans.  7.  9—13. 

»w  Paus.  7. 14.  1. 

'^  Polyb.  38.  2 : — 1{  Udtmic  vdXtwt  kot  UXoyi^v  ol  xtipKn-oi  koI  toiq 
Otdic  ix^poi  Kai  Xoifiuv  atrtoi. 

'•*  Paus.  7.  14.3;  rovrov  dpifiiig  Kai  o^v  oiStvi  Xoyiirinf  t6v  KptroXaov 


•troXsfifiv  irpbQ  'Putfiaiovg  tpiaq  ^^X^* 
»«  Paus.  7.  14—16.     Conf.  Polyb.  40. 
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Athens,  Rhodes,  Crete  and  Byzantium  still  re-» 
tained  some  remnant  of  their  former  independ- 
ence. The  first  remained  free  from  attacks  till 
the  war  of  Mithridates  and  the  Romans ;  the  de- 
magogy of  Athenion  or  Aristion  led  Athens  to  side 
with  Mithridates,  and  thereby  drew  upon  her 
the  vengeance  of  Sylla,  which  was  fearful  in  the 
extreme  ^^\  But  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  Athens 
was  a  republic,  and  enjoyed  Autonomia  ^^.  Crete, 
suflfering  from  the  effects  of  intestine  discord  ^^^ 
and  the  desertion  of  its  able-bodied  warriors  who 
wandered  about  as  mercenaries^^,  selling  their 
services  to  the  highest  bidders,  dearly  expiated  the 
share  it  had  taken  in  the  piracy  carried  on  in  those 
seas,  and  the  favour  it  had  shown  to  Mithridates, 
by  the  extermination  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
inhabitants*^.  Rhodes  was  stripped  of  its  inde- 
pendence by  a  decree  of  Claudius  *^.  Byzantium 
suffered  the  most  dreadful  oppression  during  the 
first  civil  war*^.^  The  proclamation  of  Grecian 
independence  by  Nero,  is  one  of  those  melancholy 
caricatures  in  history  which  only  provoke  a  smile 
of  pity  and  contempt  ^. 

The  states  on  the  Pontus,  Heraclea,  Sinope, 
and  the  Bosphoran  kingdom,  did  not,  during  the 
Macedonian  age,  come  into  contact  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  revolutions  which  occurred  in  the 
states,  of  the  Diadochi  only  partially  affected  it. 

»M  Paus.  1 .  20.  3,  »qq.  »»*  Strab.  9.  398. 

»»«  Polyb.  4.  53  ;  6.  46 ;  Liv.  37.  60 ;  41.  25. 

»••  Liv.  33.  14 ;  37.  41 ;  38.  22 ;  43.  7  ;  Polyb.  17. 16. 

»w  Freinsheim,  Suppl.  Liv.  99.  47. 

1^  Dio  Cass.  60.  24.  But  soon  afterwards,  Tac.  Ann.  12.  58 :  Redditur 
Rhodiis  libertas,  aderopta  saepe  aut  firmata,  prout  bellis  externis  meruerant, 
aat  domi  seditione  deliquerant. 

«»  Strab.  7. 320 ;  Cicero,  de  Cons.  Prov.  3. 

«»  Plutarch,  Flamin.  12;  Paus.  7.  17.  2. 
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But  Sinope  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pontic  king  Pharnaces^S  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  great  Mithridates  ^.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus  was  infested  by  the  Scy- 
thians :  king  Paerisades  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Mithridates  the  great,  who  seized  upon  the  govern- 
ment himself^'.  From  that  time  these  states 
shared  the  vicissitudes  of  those  on  the  Pontus  ^. 

An  enumeration  of  the  Grecian  towns  and  con- 
federacies which  continued  to  subsist  under  the 
Roman  domination,  would  be  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose.  Still  it  is  cheering  to  observe  that 
many  places  rich  in  glorious  remembrances,  such 
as  Athens,  Ephesus,  Byzantium,  Cyzicus,  Chalcis, 
Eretria,  iEgina,  Patrae,  Rhodes,  etc.,  yet  enjoyed 
a  certain  degree  of  prosperity ;  whilst  others,  like 
Smyrna,  recovered  from  their  prostration  and 
flourished  afresh  ^,  and  unions  of  remote  antiquity, 
such  as  the  Amphictyonic  league^,  and  the  Olym- 
pic festival^  still  continued  to  exist ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  what  desolation  did  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
nias  find  in  their  time  !  Thespiae  and  Tanagra  the 
only  places  in  Boeotia  that  could  be  called  towns  ^ ; 
the  lower  town  of  Thebes  in  ruins,  the  Cadmea  alone 
inhabited  and  called  Thebes  ^ ;  in  Achaia,  Rhypae, 
etc.,  deserted  in  order  that  the  population  of  Patrae 
might  be  increased  ^^^ ;  in  Arcadia,  Mantinea,  Orcho- 

^^  Strab.  12.  545 ;  Mithridates,  4,  made  war  upon  Sinope,  Oi.  139.  4 ; 
Polyb.  4.  66. 

•*  Strab.  ubi  sup.  *»  Strab.  7.  310 :  Conf.  Justin,  37.  2. 

*M  On  the  subject  of  Heraclea  see  §  80.  n.  5. 

*^  Concerning  its  restoration  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus,  see  Strab.  14. 
646.  **  Pans.  10.  8.  3. 

^^  In  the  imperial  times  a  UpA  crvyjcXqroc  often  occurs,  and  ifffioQ  and 
K0iv6v  were  favourite  designations  for  a  communis.  See  the  ample  collection 
of  matter  relating  to  this  Nbject  in  Tittmann's  Griech.  Staatsv.,  particularly 
433.  441.  740. 

*•  Strab.  9.  410 : — rStv  S*  &\Ku>v  Ipiliria  icai  6v6uLara  \k\n7rrai» 

«»  Paus.  9.  7.  4.  «o  Paus.  7.  18.  6. 
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menus,  Clitor,  Pheneus,  Stymphalus,  Maenalus,  Me- 
thydrium,  Caphyae,  Cynaetha*",  and  Midea  and 
Nauplia  in  Ai^olis  *^*  in  ruins ;  on  the  gulf  of  Am- 
bracia  the  old  towns  dilapidated  and  deserted,  and 
their  inhabitants  transplanted  to  the  Roman  city 
of  Nicopolis  **^ ;  amongst  the  islands  Delos  depopu- 
lated, and  an  Athenian  guard-house  near  the  sanc- 
tuary "* ;  Gyarus  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in 
consequence  of  the  mice  by  which  it  was  in- 
fested^"; Icaria  deserted  and  used  as  a  pasture 
by  Samos**^  Myus  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
gnats  *^^;  not  to  mention  the  devastations  com- 
mitted in  earlier  times,  particularly  by  Philip. 
Plutarch  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  could  not  have  mustered  three  thousand 
Hoplitae  ^*®.  Megara  alone  once  sent  that  number 
to  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  Hence,  well  might  it  be 
said  of  this  unhappy  country,  even  after  its  reck- 
less spoliation  by  the  Romans,  that  it  contained 
more  statues  than  men. 

b.  The  Western  States. 

These  became  politically  extinct,  still  earlier  than 
the  states  of  the  mother-country.  The  relations  of 
the  states  in  the  west  with  the  latter  were  very  lax; 
and  no  ties  of  an  intimate  or  permanent  nature 
existed  between  them.     Their  internal  decay  was 


*"  Strab.  8.  388 : — ^  oifKir*  dtriv,  ^  fiSXig  ahr&v  Ix*"?  ^ivtrai  Kai  <fi|- 
ufTa.  «a  pa^g,  2.  25.  8 ;  2.  38.  2. 

«»  Strab.  10.  450. 

**^  Pans.  8.  33.  1.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  Delot 
had  been  a  common  sanctuary,  (Liv.  44. 29) ;  in  the  Mithridatic  war  it  was 
laid  in  ruins;  Pans.  3.  23.  3. 

^  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  8.  29.  In  Strabo*s  time  the  island  could  not  raise  150 
drachmas  in  taxes ;  Strab.  10.  485. 

«•  Strab.  14.  639.  "^  Paus.  7.  2.  7.    Conf.  Strab.  14.  636. 

«•  Plut.  de  Orac.  Defect.  7.  629. 
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precipitated  by  civil  dissensions,  the  violence  of  a 
mercenary  soldiery  and  tyranny;  whilst  without 
they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Carthar 
ginians,  Lucanians,  and  Romans. 

The  history  of  the   Siceliots  must  once  more 
be  annexed  to  that  of  Syracuse.    Upon  the  death 
of  Timoleon,  Ol.  110.  4;  337.  B.  C,  the  spuit  of 
discord  burst  forth   anew,  and  these  dissensions 
were  fomented  by  the  party-leaders  Sosistratus  and 
Agathocles.     The  former  was  overcome  and  ex- 
pelled, together  with  a  large  body  of  Optimates ; 
after  a  council  of  six  hundred  citizens,  likewise  of 
an  oligarchical  character,  had  held  the  reins  of 
government  for  a  time,  Agathocles  attacked  the 
council  and  its  adherents  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand  men,  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  and  a 
mob,  slew  them,  expelled  nearly  six  thousand  citi- 
zens, and  made  himself  tyrant,  OL  115.  4;  317. 
B.  C. "®.     His  mode  of  government  resembled  that 
of  the  elder  Dionysius ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  S)rracuse,  he  could  not  exercise  the  same 
important  and  destructive  influence  upon  the  politi- 
cal destinies  of  Greece  as  that  tyrant  had  done.   The 
subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  states  and  his  wars 
with  Carthage  were  the  main  objects  of  his  foreign 
policy;  and  whilst  these  served  to  endanger  the 
state  externally,  his  exactions  and  barbarities^ 
banished  civil  order  and  security  within.     Agri- 
gentum,  to  which  a  number  of  Syracusan  fugitives 
had  retired,  united  itself  with  Gela  and  Messana, 
Ol.  116.  3;  314.  B.  C,  and  invited  Acrotatus,  the 
son  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Cleomenes,  to  com- 

«»  Diod.  19.  2—9  ;  Justin,  22.  1.  »  Diod.  20.  4.  19 ;  1.  20.  71. 
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mand  them ;  but  he  being  an  abandoned  profligate, 
plundered  the  public  treasure,  revelled  like  a  Per- 
sian, and  at  length  murdered  Sosistratus ;  the  peo- 
ple expelled  him,  and  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Carthaginian  Amilcar  a  peace  was  concluded 
betv^reen  the  Agrigentans  and  Agathocles  ^\    Mes- 
sana  and  Gela  now  fell  into  the  power  of  Agatho- 
cles, Olymp.  117.  1.  2.^*,  but  Leontini  asserted  its 
freedom  **'.    After  the  expedition  against  Carthage, 
Olymp.  117.  3;  310.  B.  C.^^  which  brought  this 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  very  verge 
of  destruction,  Agathocles,  following  the  example 
of  the  Diadochi  of  Alexander's  empire,  assumed 
the  title   of  king,   Olymp.  118.  2;  307.  B.  C.^. 
Like  Dionysius  he  sought  to  extend  his  authority 
over  the  Italiots,  and  the  nations  who  dwelt  along 
the  borders  of  the  Ionian  sea,  occupied  Corcyra^, 
Crotona'^,    and    made    a   harbour  near   Hippo- 
nium  *^.    Soon  after  his  death,  which  happened,  OL 
122.  4 ;  289.  B.  C,  democracy  was  re-established 
in  Syracuse*^.     The  feud  between  the  party  of 
Maenon,  who  had  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  then 
aspired  to  tyranny,  and  the  patriots,  was  terminated 
by  a  decree  of  the  mighty  Carthage.     The  Italian 
mercenaries,  called  Mamertini,  thereupon  left  Syra* 
cuse,  seized  Messana,  murdered  the  men  of  the 
place,  and  took  their  wives  to  themselves,  Olymp. 
124.  3 ;  282.  B.  C.  ^.  Soon  after  this  tyrants  arose 
in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  viz.  Hicetas  in 
S)rracuse,  formerly  general  against  Maenon,  Phin- 

«»  Diod.  19.  70,  sqq.  «  Diod.  19. 102. 107. 

«»  Diod.  20. 32.  ^  Diod.  20. 6,  sqq. ;  Justin,  22.  2,  sqq. 

*»  Diod.  20.  5^. 

«  Plut.  Pyrrh.  9 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  v.  ix.  p.  266.  BiponL 

w  Ibid.  p.  266.  ««  Strab.  6.  256. 

*»  Diod.  Fragm.  9.  p.  273.  »'  Ibid.  p.  280,  sqq. 
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tias  in  Agrigentum,  Tyndarion  in  Tauroraenium"*, 
etc.  After  Hicetas^  Thynnion  and  Sosistratus  ob- 
tained possession  of  sovereign  power  in  Syracuse, 
but  shortly  after  disagreeing,  and  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in  from  Italy  the 
assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  married  Lanassa, 
the  daughter  of  Agathocles  ^^  Olymp.  125.  3;  278. 
B.C.^. 

Amongst  the  Italiots,  Tarentum  had  hitherto  as* 
serted  the  supremacy,  and  revelled  in  luxury,  at  a 
time  when  many  of  the  surroimding  towns  began  to 
decay,  and  the  Romans  were  subjugating  the  warlike 
nations  who  dwelt  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 
Alexander  of  Epirus  was  called  in  to  assist  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians;  he  fell  in  bat- 
tle, Olymp.  113.  3 ;  326.  B.  C  ^.  Soon  afterwards, 
in  Olymp.  119.  2 ;  303.  B.  C,  the  royal  adventurer 
Cleonymus,  from  Sparta,  arrived  in  Lower  Italy, 
and  occupied  Thiwii,  but  was  driven  out  again  by 
the  Romans*'*.  In  the  mean  time  the  Samnite 
war  had  not  only  brought  Roman  armies  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  but  a  Roman  fleet, 
though  without  hostile  intentions,  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  harbour.  The  brutality  and  violence 
with  which  the  Tarentines  fell  upon  these  ships  ^, 
the  insulting  behaviour  of  the  popular  assem* 
bly  towards  the  Roman  ambassador  Posthumius 
Megellus,  whose  pronxmciation  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage called  forth  bursts  of  laughter,  and  above 
all  their  delight  at  the  vile  ribaldry  of  the  jester 


»'  Diod.  p.  291.  ^  Plut  Pyrrh.  9. 

«»  Diod.  p.  295.  »*  Uv,  8.  24. 

«»  Liv.  10.  2.    Conf.  Diod.  20.  104. 
^*  Zonaras.  8. 2  ;  Appian,  3.  v.  i.  p.  66,  sqq.^ed.  Schweigh. 
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Philonides**'',  sufficiently  show  what  a  low  rabble 
the  citizens  of  Tarentum  had  become.  They  ex- 
pected that  Pyrrhus  would  shield  them  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Romans.  His  arrival  only  entailed 
upon  them  privations*'®  and  a  military  despotism, 
and  after  his  departure  they  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Rome.  Nor  did  any  of  the  other 
towns,  Locri,  Rhegium,  Crotona,  etc.,  preserve 
their  liberties ;  Rhegium,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  Messana,  was  moreover  compelled  to  endure 
the  outrages  of  a  legion  of  Campanians  ^.  In  the 
Samnite  war  the  Campanian  Cuma  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  had  already  sunk  into  dependence 
upon  Rome**®.  Cuma  became  a  municipium  in 
the  second  Punic  war  **^ 

The  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily***  neither 
wholly  freed  the  island  from  the  rule  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians nor  the  towns  from*  that  of  the  tyrants. 
It  was  not  the  greatest  misfortune  which  befel 
Syracuse,  that  Hiero,  in  Olymp.  127.  3;  270. 
B.  C,  took  possession  of  the  government  without 
any  act  of  violence**',  and  retained  it  till  his  death, 
viz.,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  terri- 
tories of  Hiero  were  very  limited  in  extent ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  through  the  consequences  of 
the  first  Punic  war  it  fell  under  the  don)inion  of 
the  Romans. 

The  second  Punic  war  extinguished  the  small 

«7  — ^^p  liTOrjra  ivecifparo  rijv  iavrov  icai  r^v  rov  ^rpiofivrov  Karii<r- 
Xnh^vtifftv  •  Kai  rb  fiiv  Okarpov  iiraiKiv  ^C  ^^i  yeXottf,  Appian,  ubi 
sup.  p.  58  ;  Zonar.  ubi  sup. 

«»  Plut.  Pyrrh.  16. 

a»  Zonar.  7.  6  ;  Diod.  v.  9.  289;  App.  v.  1.  p.  61  ;  Oros.  4.  3. 

«o  Liv.  8.25.  *•'  Liv.  23.31. 

3«  Diod.  V.  9.  302,  sqq.  '^^  Polyb.  1.  9. 
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remains  of  Grecian  political  life  in  Lower  Italy ; 
Tarentum,  till  that  time  the  third  city  in  Italy, 
was  crushed  by  Fabius  ***.  In  Syracuse,  the  only 
town  in  Sicily  which  still  retained  its  independence, 
the  tyranny  of  Hiero,  Olymp.  141.  2 ;  215.  B.  C, 
descended  to  his  grandson  Hieronymus -** ;  but 
after  his  assassination,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes, 
dynasts  in  the  Punic  interest,  obtained  possession 
of  the  government,  after  which  Syracuse  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  Olymp.  142.  1 ;  212. 
B.  C.  ^. 

Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  after  the  second  Punic 
war,  exhibited  the  same  fearful  spectacle  of  ruin 
and  desolation  **'  as  Greece  itself,  and  the  havoc 
was  increased  by  the  ravages  of  the  Romans. 

Massalia,  through  well-timed  and  prudent  con- 
cessions, retained  its  freedom  somewhat  longer ;  it 
formed  an  alliance  tvith  Rome,  when  Asdrubal 
was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal  ^*^ ;  but  after  it  had  applied  to  the 
Romans  for  help  against  the  invasion  of  their 
Celtic  neighbours,  Roman  settlers  established  them- 
selves in  its  neighbourhood  ;  it  soon  fell  under  the 
Roman  sway,  and  experienced  its  oppressive  efiects 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Never- 
theless it  was  still  at  a  later  period  reckoned- 
amongst  the  free  towns  ^^. 

^**  Liv.  27.  16. 

***  ConcerniDg  him,  see  Polyb.  2.  7 — 8  j  Liv.  24.  6,  sqq. 

«^  Polyb.  8.  6—9  ;  Liv.  26.  24,  sqq. 

•^^  Concerning  the  ruins  of  Himera,  Gela,  Selinus,  Callipolis,  Euboea,  see 
Strab.  6.  272 ;  on  Naxos,  Paus.  6.  13.  4;  on  the  snbiect  of  Magna  Grscia, 
Cicero  de  Amicit.  4  ;  Dio  Chrys.  2. 12.  ed.  R. :  Kpiratv  dk  xai  Oovpiot  Kal 
MtTawovrXvoi  Kal  Tupac — iroiac  TroXewc  ovk  tlrri  vvv  Ipfjfi^ripou  Corop. 
in  general  Micali,  Tltalia  avanti  il  dominio  de'  Romani,  v.  4. 

^  Polyb.  3.  95.  ^  Strab.  4. 18  L 
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II.  THE  INTERIOR. 

§  80.  The  internal  corruption  of  the  Grecian 
states  has  been  so  often  described  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  the  picture  here.  In  tracing 
its  final  development  and  growth  during  the  latter 
ages^  we  behold  a  fearful  succession  of  dissension 
and  selfishness,  mercenary  warfare  and  treason, 
low  debauchery  on  the  one  side — impoverishment 
and  debt  on  the  other  \  When  a  nation  has  simk 
so  low  as  this,  the  virtue  of  individuals  can  be  of 
little  avail ;  it  may  rouse  its  last  vital  energies, 
and  breathe  a  better  spirit  into  it  for  a  while,  but 
it  soon  resmnes  its  progress  towards  dissolution 
and  decay.  Mercenaries  degenerated  into  ban- 
ditti, self-esteem  into  arrogant  presumption,  elo- 
quence became  loquacity,  and  treachery  produced 
shameless  and  sordid  servility  to  foreign  despots : 
such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  age  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  consider. 

The  constitution  of  the  republics  was  almost 
without  exception  democratic;  in  Sparta  indeed 
there  subsisted  the  dynasty  of  the  Ephors,  in  Mas- 
silia  the  oligarchy  of  the  Timuchi*,  etc.,  whilst 
feuds  prevailed  between  the  demus  and  the  oli- 
garchs in  several  places ;  the  latter  being  driven 
from  Crotona  foimd  a  refuge  in  Thurii  \  Similar 
scenes  occurred  in  Locri  *,  and  even  as  late  as  the 


I  On  this  subject,  see  Liv.  32.  5.  30. 

'  Cicero  de  Repab.  I.  28: — Si  Massilienses— per  delectos  et  princtpes 
cives  summa  justitia  reguntar,  inest  tamen  in  ea  conditione  populi  similitudo 
quaedam  servitutis.  Conf.  Briickner,  Hist.  Reipubl.  Massilieas.  p.  38,  sqq.,  a 
work  which  is  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  Johannsen  and  Hendreich,  but 
at  the  same  time  affords  another  proof  of  our  poverty  in  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  the  constitution  of  Massilia.  Conf.  also,  vol.  i«  p.  265. 
B.  45.  Tittmann,  Griech.  StaaUv.  516. 

»  Diod.  19. 10.  *  Died.  19.  5.  6.  9. 
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second  Punic  war,  an  opposition  existed  between 
the  demus  and  the  upper  orders  here  ^  but  whether 
it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  prevails  in 
all  commonwealths,  or  merely  a  consequence  of 
ancient  aristocracy,  does  not  appear.  Very  few 
remains  of  ancient  and  illustrious  families  can  be 
pointed  out  with  certainty ;  even  the  royal  line  of 
the  Heraclidae  became  extinct  before  the  state 
wholly  lost  its  independence.  Tyranny,  even  with- 
out any  immediate  connection  with  external  causes, 
occasionally  supplanted  free  constitutions,  as  in 
Syracuse  and  Sparta ;  and  dynasts,  either  singly  or 
in  bodies,  ruled  in  dependent  towns.  Amongst 
the  public  authorities  in  the  republics  it  was  natu- 
ral that  the  popular  assembly  should  still  continue 
to  assert  the  first  place ;  this  it  effected  the  more 
easily  the  smaller  the  states  became  through  the 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  connections  which  had 
subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
districts ;  the  principle  of  an  assembly  of  popular 
representatives — a  body  of  delegates,  was  never 
clearly  developed  and  recognised,  even  during  the 
federal  relations  of  the  Achaeans.  But  a  Bule  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  to  act  as  a  body  appointed 
to  prepare  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  po- 
pular assembly.  The  office  of  Strategus  retained 
its  importance  in  the  state  long  after  the  period  of 
slavery  had  begun  ^;  and  frequent  mention  also 
occurs  of  the  Pry tanes  ^ ;    the  priestly  character. 


»  Liv.  23.  30. 

^  CoQcerDiog  Byzantium,  see  Tittmann,  ubi  sup.  402 ;  Ephesus,  ibid.  431 ; 
Corcyra,  491;  Heraclea,  497;  Eretria,  Diog.  Laert.  2.  142;  Acarnania, 
Liv.  36.  1,  etc. 

'  Ihey  were  of  roost  importance  in  Rhodes.  Plut.  Prscept.  Reipub. 
Gerend.  9.  240.  On  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyzicus,  Cos,  etc.,  see  Tittmano 
on  these  communities. 
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which  maintained  itself  as  long  as  the  sanctuaries 
continued  to  exist,  comes  forward  very  prominently 
in  a  great  variety  of  offices,  many  of  which  were, 
however,  produced  by  recent  unions  and  festivals®; 
but  the  financial  autliorities  declined,  together 
with  the  property  and  resources  of  the  state. 

1.  ATHENS. 

The  citizens,  in  Olymp.  117.  4;  308.  B.  C, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  instituted  a  census  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  are  said  to  have  been 
21,000  in  number,  the  Metoeci  10,000,  the  slaves 
400,000  ^  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
citizens  had  rarely  been  more  numerous  at  any 
former  period  *° ;  and  we  may  affirm,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  they  never  amounted  to 
30,000.  The  population  of  Athens,  therefore, 
by  no  means  diminished  ih  the  same  alarm- 
ing proportion  as  that  of  Sparta  and  the  rest 
of  Greece.  But  did  not  naturalization  become 
more  frequent  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea?  And 
lastly,  is  this  number  to  be  depended  upon? 
When  the  constitution  imder  which  the  census  in 
question,  was  taken,  was  established  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Antipater,  more  than  twelve 
thousand  persons  were  deprived  of  the  citizenship ; 
these  were,  it  is  true,  reinstated  in  their  rights 
some  years  before  the  census  was  taken  " ;  but  did 
the  whole  of  them  return?  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  citizenship  had  experienced  the 
effects  of  external  force,  and  this  must  have  served 


^  TittmaoD,  ubi  sup.  477,  sqq. ;  740,  sqq.    Compare  above,  $  79.  n.  198. 
»  Ctesicl.  apud  A  then.  6. 272,  B.    Conf.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  38. 39. 
>«  Bockh,  Pub.  EcoD.  1.  39.  "  Diod.  18.  66;  Olymp.  115.  3. 
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to  corrupt  its  ingredients^  and  to  render  them  discard 
dant  and  incongruous ;  frivolity  henceforward  be- 
came the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Atheman 
mind.  The  degree  to  which  this  prevailed  in  all 
the  acts  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  general  pro^ 
ceedings  of  this  period,  and  the  character  of  the 
mass  itself  will  be  best  understood  by  describing 
the  character  and  operations  of  the  demagogues, 
who  successively  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs. 

Though  Philip  and  Alexander  were  admitted  to 
the  citizenship,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  ^  the 
public  mind  was  still  hostile  to  the  Macedonians, 
and  Demosthenes  continued  to  be  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  Athenian  orators.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  incited  his  countrymen  to  a  war  against 
Alexander  ",  and  they  readily  obeyed  his  call.  The 
men  whom  Alexander  commanded  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  to  him,  as  leaders  of  the  anti^Mace* 
donian  party,  were,  besides  Demosthenes,  Poly- 
euctus,  Ephialtes,  Lycurgus,  Moirocles,  Damon 
(or  Diotimus),  Callisthenes,  and  Charidemus^^.  Cha- 
ridemus  was  the  only  one  amongst  them  who  waa 
not  pardoned,  and  whereupon  he  fled  to  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  soon  afterwards  perished  ^^  Those 
who  took  part  in  the  subsequent  measures  of  De- 
mosthenes against  the  Macedonians  were  Hyperi- 
des,  Democrates,  and  Himeraeus.  Hyperides  pro- 
nounced the   funeral    oration    of  Leosthenes  *^ ; 

i>  Scho).  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  178,  ed.  Jebb. 

^  Plat.  Demosth.  23.    Compare  the  precediog  section. 

*^  Plut.  ubi  sup.  Arrhian  Aoab.  1. 10,  also  names  Hyperides,  and  Dioti* 
inns  instead  of  Damon.  His  name  and  that  of  Hyperides  occur  in  Suidas 
('Avrifl-arpoc)*  and  at  the  same  time  those  of  a  Patrocies  (read  MocpocXIa), 
Chares,  and  Cassander.  Plutarch's  statement,  according  to  his  remark,  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities.  Comp.  Ruhnken  ad. 
Rutil.  Lap.  p.  33. 

>«  Died.  17.  30;  Arrhian,  Anab.  1. 10.  *•  Diod.  18. 13. 
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Demochares^  who  was  the  nephew  of  Demosthe- 
nes^ was  notorious  for  his  incontinence  ^^ ;  being 
appointed  ambassador  to  Philip  after  the  battle  of 
Chseronea^  he  conducted  himself  upon  that  occar 
sion  with  unparalleled  insolence  and  effrontery  *®. 
Thirty-six  years  afterwards  he  became  the  oppo- 
nent of  Stratocles,  by  whom  he  was  eventually 
expelled  *^.  Himerseus  was  the  brother  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  :  although  he  accused  Demosthenes 
in  the  afiPair  of  Harpalus*®,  he  nevertheless  at  a 
later  period  fled  with  him  from  the  persecution  of 
Antipater,  by  whose  command  he  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  ^K 

The  adherents  and  creatures  of  the  Macedonians 
were  far  more  numerous ;  these  constituted  an 
extensive  class,  whose  character  and  objects  varied 
from  the  piu'est  patriotism  and  integrity  of  purpose 
down  to  the  vilest  treachery  and  the  most  abject 
servility.  The  most  distinguished  among  them 
was  Phocion,  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
public  life,  was  rather  a  demagogue  than  a  Stra- 
tegus*  His  disinterestedness  and  patriotism  were 
exposed  to  severe  trials  ;  Alexander  not  only 
wished  to  send  him  presents  from  Asia  ^,  but  ho- 
noured him  with  peculiar  confidence  •*.    He  reftised 


*7  Suidas  Ai|uoY.  from  Timsus.  On  the  other  side,  see  his  justification  in 
Polyb.  12. 13. 

'8  Philip  said :  Dicitc  mihi,  facere  quid  possum,  quod  sit  Atbenieusibue 
mtuml  Excepit  Demochares  :  Te,  inquit,  suspendere.  Seneca  de  Iracund. 
3.23. 

^  Plut.  Demetr.  24.  According  to  the  probable  assumption  of  Clinton, 
Olymp.  119.  3  j  302.  B.  C.  On  the  subject  of  Demochares,  howerer,  see 
the  copious  note  of  Ruhnken,  ad  Rutil.  Lup.  p.  7,  sqq. 

»  Plut.  Deroosth.  28  ;  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  364. 

«•  Plut.  Demosth.  28.  »  Plut.  Phoc.  18. 

**  Phocion  was  one  of  the  very  few  persons  to  whom  Alexander,  after  he 
became  conscious  of  his  own  greatness,  wrote  xoipav.    Pint.  Phoc.  17. 
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the  gold  of  Harpalus**,  and  would  have  done 
so  even  had  he  entertained  different  sentiments 
towards  the  Macedonians.  In  the  Laraian  war  he 
once  more  appeared  as  the  general  of  the  demo- 
cracy^, and  in  that  character  displayed  qualities 
which  commanded  admiration  and  respect;  after 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war  he  could  not 
dissuade  Antipater  from  throwing  a  garrison  into 
Munychia^  and  restricting  the  democracy  by  ex- 
cluding the  poorer  class  from  office  ;  still,  as  chief 
of  the  administration  under  the  new  constitution, 
he  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  Athens  ^.  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  man  who  had  refused  the  gifts 
of  Alexander  would  reject  with  disdain  the  offers 
of  Antipater*^.  The  judicial  proceedings  which 
were  instituted  against  him  *®,  and  in  which  aliens 
and  slaves  were  even  allowed  to  take  part,  after 
the  death  of  Antipater,  when  upon  the  faith  of 
Polysperchon's  assurance  that  the  democratic  con- 
stitution should  be  respected,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  fickle  and  turbulent  people  to 
keep  up  the  same  relations  with  Cassander  as  had 
existed  between  them  and  Antipater,  were  a  repe- 
tition of  the  wild  outrages  committed  against  the 
generals  in  the  battle  of  the  Arginusae. 

Upon  a  par  as  to  political  influence  with  Pho- 
cion,  the  most  upright,  was  Demades,  the  most 
abandoned  of  his  party.  It  almost  seemed  as 
though  Demades^  who  had  successively  been  the 


»•  Plut.  Phoc.  21.  ««  Plut.  Phoc.  28. 

«  Plut.  Phoc.  27—29.  V  Plut.  30. 

*  Plut.  35,  sqq. ;  Diod.  18.  54,  sqq. 
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hireling  of  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Antipater,  had 
only  interceded  in  favour  of  Athens,  with  those 
three  rulers,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  wider 
and  more  conspicuous  stage  to  display  his  baseness 
upon.  He  had  no  equal  in  extravagance  and  low 
sensuality  ^ ;  Antipater,  with  all  his  munificence, 
could  not  satisfy  him  ^ ;  the  treasures  of  the  great 
king  himself  would  not  have  sufficed  for  his. wastes 
fill  prodigality.  Probably  Alcibiades  alone  could 
have  been  compared  with  him  for  wanton  extra- 
vagance. Like  him,  Demades  sent  coursers  to 
the  Olympic  races  *^ ;  there  was  a  law  which  de- 
clared that  every  one  who  allowed  a  stranger  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  should  pay  a  fine :  Demades 
brought  forward  a  hundred,  and  paid  the  fines  ^^ 
Hence  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  administered  the  office  of  inspector  of 
the  Theoricon ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that, 
owing  to  his  extravagance,  the  triremes  could  not 
be  fitted  out  ^.  He  moreover  committed  numer- 
ous illegal  acts ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
was  indebted  to  the  people  in  the  fines  he  had  in- 
curred for  seven  unconstitutional  measures  ^.  De- 
mades was  the  author  of  the  proposition  for  deify- 
ing Alexander,  and  declaring  him  the  thirteenth  of 
the  Olympian  gods  ^ ;  he  also  drew  up  the  psephism 
for  the  destruction  of  Demosthenes  ^.  Antipater, 
who  jestingly  said  of  the  glutton,  that  he  had 
nothing  left  but  tongue  and  belly '^,  discovered  a 


»  Athen.2.  44,  F. ;  iElian.  V.  H.  14. 10.  Comp.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1. 
243.  »  Plut.  Pboc.  30. 

"  Suidas,  AtifiaSfiC'  '^  Plut.  Pboc.  30. 

w  Plut.  Precept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  269.  ^  Plut.  Phoc.  27. 

*  ^lian,  V.  H.  6.  12.  A  fine  of  a  hundred  talents  was  imposed  upon 
him  on  that  account.    The  people  adapted  the  prices  to  the  persons. 

»  Plut.  Deroosth.  28.  "  Plut.  Phoc.  2  j  Apoplh.  6. 698  ;  8. 83. 
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short  time  before  his  death  that  he  was  &ithless  to 
him,  whereupon  he  caused  both  him  and  his  soft 
to  be  put  to  death,  Olymp.  115.  2  ;  319.  B.  C  ». 

The  most  influential  of  the  followers  of  Phocion 
was  Dinarchus,  a  native  of  Corinth '^.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  another  Corinthian 
of  the  same  name,  and  Ukewise  the  friend  of  Pho^ 
cion  ^.  The  latter  was  put  to  death  at  the  com- 
mand of  Polysperchon,  when  Phocion  was  dragged 
to  Athens  to  receive  sentence  of  condemnation^^; 
the  former,  who  was  the  friend  of  Theophrastus 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  became  an  esteemed 
orator  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  dwelt  in 
Athens  during  the  sway  of  Antipater  and  of  his 
successor  Cassander ;  when  the  town  was  taken  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  during  the  archonship  of 
Anaxicrates,  Ol.  118.  2 ;  307.  B.  C,  he  escaped  to 
Chalcis,  and  did  not  return  to  Athens  till  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  under  the  archon  Philippus  **,  and 
died  a  natural  death  there  at  a  good  old  age.  He 
accused  Demosthenes  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus,  as 
well  as  Polyeuctus,  Lycurgus,  Himeraeus**,  etc. 
Those  who  were  executed  with  Phocion  were  He- 
gemon,  who  has  already  been  signalized  as  a  man 
of  worthless  character**,  Nicocles,  Thudippus,  Py- 
thocles** ;  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  Callimedon  and  Charicles, 

M  Diod.  18.  48. 

*  A  Dinarchus  of  Corinth  took  succours  to  Tirooleon;  Plut.  Timol.  21, 
Demosthenes  commemorates  a  man  of  this  name  amongst  the  agents  of  Philip 
in  Corinth ;  de  Fals^  Lee&t.  324. 14;  Epist.  1491. 

«  Corsini,  F.  Att.  4.  75. 

**  Or  is  this  perhaps  an  error  of  Plutarch's,  who  was  thinkingof  the  end  of 
Hyperides,  which  stood  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Demosthenes  1 
(Vit.Dec.Orat.9.374.) 

^  On  the  subject  generally  see  Dionys.  Halic.  Dinarch.  vol.  v.  p.  334,  sqq.; 
Tauchn.  and  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  378,  sqq. 

*»  Dion.  Hal.  ubi  sup.  344.  **  See  §  77.  n.  172. 

«  Plut.  Phoc.  36. 
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during  their  absence*^.  The  most  active  amongst 
the  enemies  of  Phocion  was  the  sycophant  Agnoni- 
des,  whom  he  had  once  extricated  from  a  vay 
dangerous  predicament*^.  Pytheas,  though  not 
amongst  the  adherents  of  Demades^  may  neverthe- 
less be  compared  with  him^  inasmuch  as  he  became 
an  orator  through  natural  talent  alone^  unaided  by 
the  instructions  of  the  schools*®;  whilst  even  De- 
mosthenes ^  smarted  from  the  efiects  of  his  ready 
and  pointed  wit**.  The  citizenship  of  Pytheas  was 
not  genuine^  and  he  was  denounced  as  an  alien  by 
Dinarchus  *^ ;  he  wavered  in  his  political  opinions ; 
in  the  matter  of  Harpalus  he  was  one  of  the  ac- 
cusers of  Demosthenes  **,  opposed  the  apotheosis  of 
Alexander*^,  and  during  the  Lamian  war  fled  to 
Antipater**. 

Demetrius  the  Phalerean"  was,  under  Cassan- 
der,  Ol.  115.  3 ;  318.  B.  C— Ol.  118.  2 ;  307.  B.  C, 
what  Phocion  had  been  under  Antipater^;  his 
manners  were  less  austere  *^  his  love  for  his  country 
was  equally  great,  and  his  benevolence  was  per* 
haps  still  more  active  *.  He  had  been  instructed 
in  political  knowledge  by  Theophrastus^,  and  ex- 
ercised his  talents  as  a  writer**,  a  legislator,  and  a 
statesman.   When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took  pos- 

^  Plut  ubi  sup.  *7  piut.  Phoc.  29.  33 ;  conf.  38. 

«•  Rahnk.  ad  Kutil.  p.  40. 

«  See  eiamples,  Plut  Apopth.  6.  711 ;  JEWtm,  V.  H.  14. 28. 

'^  He  said  toat  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp,  see  ^lian, 
V.  H.  7.  7. 

*<  Bionys.  Hal.  5.  344.  Tanchn.  "  Demoith.  EpisL  1481. 13. 

**  Plat.  Precept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  207. 

»*  Plut.  Demosth.  27. 

**  Compare  the  usefal  dissertation  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Demetrii  Phalerii  by 
Dohm,  Kiel,  1826.  $  5—18. 

»•  Plat.  Demet.  Pol.  10. 

«7  Dttris,  ap.  Ath.  12.  542.  C. 

<•  Strab.  9.  398 ;  Diod.  18.  74 ;  Diog.  Laert.  5.  75. 

^  Strab.  ubi  sup. ;  Diog.  Laert.  ubi  sop. 

^  Dohm,  ubi  sup.  §  28. 
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session  of  Athens^  the  Phalerean  fled  to  Crates  in 
Thebes  ^S  and  from  thence  into  Egypt,  where  he 
neither  lost  his  characteristic  openness  and  can- 
dour^, nor  his  attachment  to  his  native  country  ^. 
He  was  replaced  by  Stratocles  ^,  who,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  bore  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
Demades  did  to  Phocion.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
had  annoimced  to  the  Athenians  the  restoration  of 
their  democracy ;  Stratocles  practised  his  base  arts 
during  this  so-called  popular  government,  and  ren- 
dered himself  no  less  despicable  by  his  adulation 
and  servility  to  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  re- 
storer of  that  democracy,  than  by  the  profligacy 
and  effrontery  with  which  he  pandered  to  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  demus^.  The 
truth  of  the  first  charge  is  attested  by  his  proposi- 
tion for  sending  Theori^  to  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  thus  treating  them  as  gods; 
and  by  the  flattery  and  obsequiousness  which  char- 
racterized  all  the  public  transactions  with  Demetrius 
and  his  father ;  for  though  the  name  of  Demades 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  these  decrees,  still  the  share  he  had  in 
framing  them  may  easily  be  perceived.  In  confirm- 
ation of  the  last  we  may  refer  to  the  accounts  of  the 
extraordinary  piece  of  deception  he  played  off*, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Amorgus ; 
he  declared  that  a  victory  had  been  gained,  ordered 
a  two  or  three  days*  feast  to  be  celebrated,  and 
afterwards  represented  to  the  Athenians  that  they 

«»  Plut.  Demetr.  9. 

•"  PluL  Apopth.  6.  717: — irapyvti  rit  wtoi  paffiKflag  ical  ^ytftoviag  /3i/3- 
\la  KTciffOai  Kai  AvayivbtCKiiv  a  ydp  ol  ^tXoc  toXc  paffiKtvuiv  ov  Oappovvi 
irapaiviiv,  ravra  kv  rdig  j3i/3\£otg  ylyoaTrrac 

«  Plut.  de  Exil.  8.  364.  «  Conf.  above,  §  77.  n.  171. 

«  Plut.  Demetr.  10.  11.  «•  Plut  Demetr.  11. 
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had  been  the  gamers  by  it^.  Democlides^  was 
the  rival  of  Stratocles,  and  tried  to  outdo  him  in 
cringing  subservience  to  Demetrius;  the  oppo- 
nents of  Stratocles  were  Demochares,  whom  he 
expelled^,  and  the  comedian  Philippides,  who 
wrote  some  satirical  verses  against  him  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  comedy  ^^  It  is  probable  that  Sophocles 
arose  about  this  time^^;  his  proposition  for  re- 
straining the  philosophers  from  giving  instruction 
to  the  Athenian  youth  was  adopted^  but  PhilUon^* 
caused  it  to  be  repealed  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  battle  of  Ipsus^  Lachares  made  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  tyranny  in  Athens^*;  he  was  a 
sacrilegious  plunderer,  who  stripped  the  statue  of 
Athene  of  its  ornaments^*.  Upon  the  return  of 
Demetrius  he  fled,  and  perished  in  Boeotia^*. 

The  dependence  of  Athens  on  the  Macedonian 
rulers  was  repeatedly  interrupted  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Demetrius  from  Macedonia ;  in  consequence 
of  the  hostihty  the  Athenians  bore  him,  he 
granted  to  the  younger  Pyrrhus  permission  to 
sacrifice  at  the  Acropolis  ^^;  Athens  afterwards 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Demetrius'  son,  Anti- 
gonus  Gonnatas,  but  showed  great  indifference 
towards  his  successors,  Demetrius  and  Antigonus 
Doson,  while  she  was  entirely  hostile  to  the  younger 
Philip.  The  name  of  no  demagogue  of  import- 
ance during  this  period  has  reached  us,  but  there 


^  Pint,  ubi  sup.;  PraecepL  Reipub.  Gercnd.  9. 191. 
«  Plut.  Demetr.  13. 26.  »  See  above,  n.  19. 

7«  Plau  Demetr.  12.  26. 

71  According  to  Petit,  Larcher,  Cornni  01.  118.  3;  306.  B.  C;  according 
to  Clinton,  under  Demetrins  the  Phalerean,  which  appears  less  probable. 
^  Athen.  13.  610.  £. ;  Diog.  Laert.  6.  38.  ^^  pi^t.  Demetr.  33. 

f*  Pans.  1.  26.  6.  "  Paus.  ubi  sup. :  Polyien.  3.  7.  i— 3. 

^  Plut.  Pyrrh.  12. 

M  m2 
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is  little  doubt  that  they  were  still  sufficiently 
numerous^.  The  last  of  the  Athenian  dema- 
gogues whose  names  are  expressly  recorded,  was  the 
above-named  Athenion  or  Aristion,  in  the  time  of 
Mithridates,  who  induced  Athens  to  revolt  from 
Rome'®. 

The  feelings  of  the  multitude  during  the  period 
we  are  considering,  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  far 
more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  depraved 
than  of  the  virtuous  demagogues.  Of  their  ancient 
virtues  they  still  retained  their  hospitality  and  com- 
passion, both  of  which  were  experienced  by  the 
Thebans'^  whilst  the  latter  was  displayed  in  con- 
junction with  a  regard  for  propriety  and  delicacy 
in  their  conduct  towards  Cleopatra,  Philip's  daugh- 
ter, to  whom  they  sent  an  embassy  to  express  their 
condolence  upon  the  death  of  the  M olossian  Alex- 
ander ^.  They  never  wholly  ceased  to  honour,  and 
confide  in  virtue,  wherefore  Xenocrates  was  se- 
lected to  accompany  Phocion  to  Antipater";  the 
privilege  of  partaking  of  the  public  meals  in  the  Pry- 
taneum®*  was  conferred  upon  the  descendants  of 
Demosthenes,  and  Zeno  was  honoured  with  a 
crown  °^.  Their  delicacy  of  perception  rendered 
them  more  fastidious  from  day  to  day  as  regarded 
their  choice  of  expressions ;  the  use  of  an  improper 
inflection  or  incorrect  accent  in  public  declamar 
tion  rarely  passed  unnoticed".  The  mobility, 
which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  formed  so  prominent 


^  Lit.  34.  4 :— nee  unquam  ibi  desunt  linguaD  prompte  ad  plebem  con- 
citandam. 
f^  Atben.  5.  211,  sqq. ;  Wjttenbach  ad  Plut  de  Sera.  Num.  Vindiot.  71. 
79  Plat  Alex.  13.  »  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph.  634. 

•»  Plut.  Phoc.  27.  M  Ps.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  380. 

«  Diog.  Laert.  7.  10. 
**  Phot.  Lex.  Qspiu.    During  a  scarcity  of  money,  a  rich  Metoecua  arose. 
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a  feature  of  the  Athenian  character^  still  displayed 
itself  in  the  joy  with  which  they  hailed  every 
change  that  seemed  favourable  to  democracy^  in 
the  immoderate  favour  which  they  showed  to  those 
who  appeared  in  the  character  of  liberators  and 
benefactors  of  the  state^  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  their  enthusiasm  cooled  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  their  error,  or  the  charm  of  novelty  had 
passed  away.  No  less  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty  statues  were  erected  to  Demetrius  Phalereus?^ 
within  the  space  of  three  hundred  days ;  these  were 
all  pulled  down  upon  the  entrance  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  as  were  also  the  statues  of  Demades, 
which  were  moreover  melted  down  into  chamber- 
utensOs  ^.  The  decrees  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and 
his  father  almost  bordered  upon  insanity ;  besides 
deifying  them,  they  set  apart  a  whole  month,  De- 
metrion,  as  a  Hieromenia,  initiated  Demetrius  into 
the  mysteries,  and  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence  the 
Opisthodomus  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  opportunities  of  famUiar  con- 
verse with  the  goddess®^,  etc.  Now  and  then  they 
seemed  to  remember  that  they  had  a  constitution 
which  was  at  least  nominally  a  democracy;  a  per- 
son who  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  into  the 

Xsywv,  8  Ti  iyd  vfiXv  Savn& ;  a  disturbance  eDsued  on  account  of  the  use  of 
this  unusual  fonn  ;  the  orator  corrected  himself  by  saying  iavtitrti,  and  then* 
and  not  before,  he  was  commended,  and  his  offer  accepted.  To  this,  it  may 
be  added,  that  Demosthenes  was  laughed  at  for  saying  * AaieXrifrioQ  instead 
of  'AtfxXif iTioc,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9. 360.  Concerning  the  ridicule  thrown  upon 
the  actor  Hegelochus,  who,  in  reciting  the  verse,  Ik  icvfidriov  ydp  a^ig  oi^ 
ydkriv  hp&f  lost  his  breath  and  prolonged  the  word  into  yaX^v  from  yaXif, 
see  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  304,  and  Eunp.  Orest.  279. 

^  Dioff.  Laeit.  5.  75 ;  Strab.  9.  398  ;  Plin.  34.  6.  etc.,  with  some  difier- 
ence  in  the  numbers. 

•>  Plut.  Praecept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  366.  The  same  thing  it  related  of 
the  statues  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

^  Plut  Demetr.  12.  23 ;  26.  30 ;  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  3.  2.  Two  ships, 
.  Antigonis  and  Demetrias,  were  added  to  the  Salaminia  and  Paralos,  Phot. 
Lex.  irapaXoi, 
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public  treasury,  obtained  from  Demetrius  a  remis- 
sion of  the  same,  whereupon  the  demus  declared 
that  such  appeals  should  in  future  be  punished  by 
fine ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  as  soon  as  Deme- 
trius had  expressed  his  dissatis£Eiction  with  this 
resolution,  those  by  whom  it  had  been  framed 
were  either  killed  or  banished,  and  it  was  then 
decreed  that  whatever  Demetrius  uttered  should 
be  regarded  as  consecrated®^.  But  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  it  was  declared  capital  to  speak  of  a  re- 
conciliation with  him®^.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Athenians  continued  to  display  this  alternation  of 
disgusting  servility  and  overbearing  arrogance  for 
some  time  after  these  transactions,  though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  examples  of  the  latter  quality  after- 
wards grew  less  frequent.  As  examples  of  the 
former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  regoicings 
caused  by  the  premature  intelligence  of  Aratus' 
death  ^,  and  the  manner  in  which  Attains  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Athenians,  Olymp.  145.  3;  198. 
B.  C.  ^*;  they  breathed  nothing  but  scorn  and 
defiance  against  the  younger  Philip,  and  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  framing  decrees  to  insult  and 
revile  him^.  The  same  tendency  to  scurrility  and 
the  same  garrulity  continued  to  characterize  them 
till  the  latest  times ;  they  gave  a  loose  to  the  former 
in  their  transactions  with   Sylla^^  whilst  it  was 

^  Plut  Demetr.24: — irp^^  9io^  <(9tov  xal  irp6c  dvBpknrovi  €2vai  tiKOMv, 
Plutarch 'i  remark  applies  here:  roiavra  ifrparrov  'ABrivaioi,  ^povpa£ 
A'lrfi^dxBai  kcU  rr^v  tXivBepiav  ix^iv  ^ocovvrcc* 

•  Plut.  Demetr.  33. 

^  Plut  Arat  34  :  imt^avfi^ptiffav* 

»»  Polyb.  16.  25. 

9*  Liv.  31.  44.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  the  cooelttiioB  of  the  ple- 
beian hostile  decree :— Si  quia  quid  postea,  quod  ad  notam  ignominiamqafi 
Philippi  pertinerett  ferret,  id  omne  populum  Atheniensem  jussumm;  si  quis 
contra  ignominiam  prove  honore  ejus  dixisset  fecissetve,  qui  occidisset  eum^ 
jure  cssurum.  *'  Plut.  de  Garnu.  8.  12, 
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owing  to  the  latter  that  he  discovered  the  weakest 
part  of  the  fortifications^  and  thereby  became  mas- 
ter of  the  town  ^, 

The  constitution  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
alternate  independence  and  subjection  of  the  state, 
underwent  various  changes  during  this  period. 
Through  Antipater,  after  the  Lamian  war,  Olymp. 
1 14. 3;  322.  B.  C,  admittance  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship was  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of 
a  new  valuation,  by  which  means  more  than  twelve 
thousand  citizens,  who  did  not  possess  the  mini- 
mum assessment  of  ten  thousand  drachmas,  were 
disfranchised;  many  of  them  went  to  Thrace, 
where  land  was  apportioned  to  them  by  Antipater^. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  popular  tribunals,  if 
not  wholly  abolished,  were  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  political  eloquence,  if  not 
entirely  prohibited,  was  greatly  restricted^.  The 
tumultuous  outburst  of  democratic  feeling  upon 
the  death  of  Antipater,  to  which  Phocion  fell  a 
victim,  soon  subsided;  Cassander  made  himself 
master  of  Athens,  and  introduced  a  lower  census 
than  had  before  existed;  every  one  who  claimed 
to  exercise  civic  rights  was  required  to  possess  a 
thousand  drachmas^.  The  forms  of  the  ancient 
democracy  were  revived  imder  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  ^,  but  out  of  adulatory  complaisance  to  him, 
several  of  its  institutions  underwent  considerable 
alteration ;  two  new  Phylae,  the  Antigone  and  De- 


^  Plut  ubi  sup.  11. 

»»  Diod.  18. 18 ;  Plut  Phoc.  27 ;  Demetr.  11. 

^  Suidas  Aiffu^^ifC*  (Antipater) — Kaiikvfft  rd  ^iKoiTTripia  kcu  rohg  jftiro' 

^  Diod.  18. 76.  ^  Plut.  Demetr.  10, 
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metrias,  were  established,  the  number  of  the  Buleutae 
raised  to  six  hundred^,  and  a  dignitary,  called  the 
priest  of  the  preservers  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
was  appointed  in  Ueu  ^^  of  the  Archon  Eponymus, 
All  these  regulations  were  not  abolished  upon  the 
fell  of  Demetrius ;  the  two  new  Phylae  were  de- 
dicated to  Ptolemy  and  Attalus*^^  The  Areo- 
pagus still  existed,  nor  were  its  labours,  even  noW; 
altogether  inglorious;  it  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  gold  of  Harpalus  *^ ;  it  refrained 
from  searching  the  house  of  Callicles,  because  he 
had  recently  married  ^^ ;  it  asked  Cleanthes  how  he 
gained  his  livelihood,  and  upon  discovering  that 
he  worked  by  night,  proposed  to  reward  him*^; 
and  it  exhorted  Demetrius,  the  descendant  of  the 
Phalerean,  to  desist  from  his  vicious  courses  *^.  It 
is  probable  that  amongst  the  higher  offices  of  state, 
the  Strategia  always  retained  its  importance^**; 
but  after  the  time  of  Phocion  and  Leosthenes,  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  the  name  of  CalUppus, 
the  leader  against  the  Celts  ^^. 

Samos,  whither  Cleruchi  had  been  sent,  Oljrmp, 
107.  1 ;  352.  B,  C,,  belonged  to  the  Athenians 
till  after  the  death  of  Alexander  *^,  after  which  it 
was  wrested  from  them  by  Perdiccas  ^^,  and  again 
guaranteed  them  by  Polysperchon  "° ;  but  they 
could  not  maintain  possession  of  it ;  Salamis  re- 


•  Plut.  ubi  sup.  >»  Plut  ubi  sup. 

'•»  Pausan.  1.  5.  6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  'ArroX.  and  HroXfji.  Liv.  31. 16. 

•o«  Pa.  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  9.  364. 

**^  Plut.  Demosth.  25 ;  Praecept.  Reipub.  Gereud.  9.  243. 

'0*  Diog.  Laert.  7.  168.  ><»  Athen,  4.  167.  E.  F. 

»••  Plut  Pnecept.  Reipub.  Gerend.  9.  240.  »<"  Pausan.  1,  4.  2. 

•0"  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  1.  460.  n.  635 ;  Panofka,  Res  Sainior.  p.  97. 

•«  Diod.  18.  18,  »«•  Diod.  18. 56. 
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volted  from  Athens^  Olymp.  11 5,  3;  318.  B.  C, 
whflst  she  adhered  to  Polysperchon  "S  and  was 
not  restored  to  the  Athenians  till  Aratus  made 
them  a  present  of  it  about  Olymp,  134 ;  243.  B.  C, 
whereupon  the  Salaminians  were  driven  out"^ 
Lemnos^  Imbros^  and  Delos  were  made  over  to  the 
Athenians  by  the  Romans^  after  they  had  subdued 
Perseus  "*. 

2.  SPARTA. 

An  extraordinary  diminution  had  taken  place  m 
the  number  of  the  citizens"*;  there  were  only 
seven  hundred  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  eera  ^".  This  explains 
the  circumstances  that  most  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty was  in  the  hands  of  females  "^.  The  de- 
parture from  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  olden 
time  was  still  more  striking  than  in  Athens ;  but 
the  Spartans  were  still  remarkable  for  their  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  outward  forms^  and  their  con- 
ciseness and  sententious  brevity  of  expression  "^. 
What  operated  most  injuriously  to  the  nationality 
and  constitution  of  Sparta^  was  her  restless  desire 
to  enlarge  her  natural  boundaries;  and  this  she 
never  ceased  to  display  while  she  had  strength 
enough  to  assail  her  neighbours^  or  means  to  pur- 
chase the  aid  of  mercenaries.  Moreover,  the  bar- 
rier between  Laconian  austerity  and  foreign  Ucen- 
tiousness  was  entirely  removed;  those  miUtary 
adventurers  who   quitted   their  country   to  seek 


«»»  Paul.  1 .  35.  2 ;  PolvKn.  4. 11.  2. 

1"  Conf.  Bockh,  Tbes.  Inscr.  p.  148. 

«»»  Polyb.  30.  18.    Conf.  Vitniv.  7.  7.  »"  Compare  above,  $  70.  n,  I. 

»»»  Plut.  Agis,  6.  >»«  Ibid.  6. 

*"  e.  g.  the  AUa  in  answer  to  Philip,  Plut.  de  Gamil.  8.  32. 
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employment  as  mercenaries^  returned  to  it  liber- 
tines and  profligates ;  even  kings  like  Acrotatus  "* 
and  Leonidas  "^  abandoned  themselves  without  re- 
serve to  the  most  unbridled  revelry.  On  the  other 
hand>  the  women  exhibited  the  most  determined 
spirit  of  bravery  ^^  when  Pyrrhus  attacked  the 
town,  whereas,  on  former  occasions^  they  had  only 
signalized  themselves  by  noise  and  clamour"*. 
The  appearance  of  the  two  kings,  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes,  marks  an  important  sera  in  the  Spartan 
annals :  they  were  actuated  by  the  noble  and 
patriotic  wish  to  restore  the  vitality  and  vigour  of 
their  native  state;  whereas  Athens,  though  pos- 
sessed in  a  much  greater  degree  than  Sparta  of  all 
the  elements  of  nationality,  suffered  herself  to  be 
influenced  by  external  causes  alone« 

Agis  IIL,  the  son  of  Eudamidas^,  ascended 
the  throne  about  Olymp.  134 ;  244.  B.  C.  The 
ancient  discipUne  was  still  observed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  Agis  himself  had  been  trained 
up  in  it**^.  He  was  deeply  grieved  to  behold 
the  radical  decay  of  the  national  institutions — 
riches  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  grinding  poverty 
the  lot  of  the  many,  the  women  possessed  of  un- 
bounded power  in  consequence  of  their  wealth  *^, 
and  the  Ephors,  though  destitute  of  the  civil 
virtue  of  their  predecessors,  nevertheless  assert- 
ing despotic  authority.  The  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  Agis,  who  both  possessed  extensive 
property  *^,  were  inspired  by  the  same  sentiments,. 

"•  Diod.  19.  71.  »»»  Plut.  Agis,  3. 

««  PluL  Pyrrh.  26.  »«  See  above,  §  70.  d.  4. 

>**  See  bis  genealogy,  Plut  Agis,  3. 

««  Plut.  Agis,  4.  iM  Plut  Agis,  7. 

»»  Plut  Agis,  4. 
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whilst  he  was  supported  by  the  young  men  who 
gladly  hailed  the  prospect  of  innovation  *^.  Hia 
mother's  brother,  Agesilaus,  promised  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  framing  a  new  constitution,  or  rather  in 
restoring  that  of  Lycurgus*^;  but  his  ccftiduct  proved 
that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  professions.  The  plan 
contemplated  by  Agis  was  to  remit  all  debts,  to 
make  a  new  distribution  of  land,  to  admit  Perioeci 
and  aliens  as  new  citizens,  and  to  suffer  them  ta 
possess  landed  property,  and  finally  to  restore  the 
Syssitia  and  other  ancient  ordinances  in  general. 
All  these  points  were  embodied  in  a  rhetra,  and 
submitted  to  the  Gerontes.  Agis  gave  up  his  own 
hereditary  estates  to  be  distributed  with  the  rest*^. 
The  preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  carrying 
those  measures  into  effect,  when  Leonidas,  the 
degenerate  colleague  of  Agis,  had  the  baseness  and 
eflfrontery  to  endeavour  to  defeat  them;  though 
he  was  assisted  in  this  disgraceful  attempt  by  the 
wealthier  orders,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight  ^^.  But  sound  and  healthfid  seed 
could  not  thrive  in  this  exhausted  soil.  Agis  was 
obliged  to  undertake  a  campaign,  Olymp.  135.  1 ; 
240.  B.  C.  **^,  but  did  not  obtain  that  glory  which 
he  had  hoped  would  proved  a  support  to  his  work 
at  home ;  and  meanwhile  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject fell  into  improper  hands.  Agesilaus,  actuated 
by  a  sordid  love  of  money,  grossly  abused  the 
powers  confided  to  him  **\     Leonidas  was  recalled 

»»  Plut,  Agii,  6.  *^  Pint,  ubi  sup. 

>«•  Plut.  8. 9.  »»  Plut.  10—12. 

'x*  Manio,  3.  2.  259;  Plat.  Agis,  14.  15.  ConcerniDg  the  accounU  in 
Pausanias  (8.  8.  6 ;  8.  10.  4 ;  8.  27.  9),  of  a  war  which  Agis  carried  on 
against  the  Achaeans,  the  taking  of  Pellene,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Agis 
at  Mantinea,  see  Manso,  3.  2.  123,  sqq. 

««  Pint.  Agis,  16. 
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by  the  adversaries  of  Agis,  and  the  latter^  upon  his 
return^  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an  infamous  cabal,  Olymp. 
135.  1 ;  240,  B.  C  "«. 

Cleomenes  IIL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Leo- 
nidas,  Olymp,  136,  1 ;  236,  B.  C,  who  reigned 
alone  as  his  father  had  done,  after  the  murder  of 
Agis,  was,  both  by  the  boldness  of  his  character 
and  the  energy  of  his  proceedings,  better  qualified 
to  remodel  the  constitution  than  the  unfortunate 
Agis  had  been.  He  began  his  work  ten  years 
after  his  accession,  when  the  successes  he  had  ob- 
tained in  the  wars  with  the  Achseans,  had  secured 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
Olymp.  138.  3 ;  226,  B,  C.  His  first  step  was  to 
rid  himself  of  the  Ephors*^,  and  the  measures  which 
followed  were  for  the  most  part  a  repetition  of 
what  Agis  had  attempted  to  efiect ;  land  was  dis- 
tributed, including  the  private  property  of  Cleo- 
menes; Periceci  were  admitted  to  the  citizenship, 
and  all  Helots  who  were  able  to  raise  five  minae  were 
enfranchised  ***•  Patronomi  were  appointed  instead 
of  the  Geronia  *^ ;  Cleomenes  chose  his  brother 
Eucleidas  to  reign  with  him**^.  The  restoration 
of  the  ancient  abuses  after  the  defeat  of  Cleomenes 
at  Sellasia,  and  his  flight  over  the  sea,  Olymp.  139. 
2;  222.  B.  C.  "^  may  be  compared  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  anarchy  of  Poland  by  the 
neighbouring  powers  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  Ephors  and  Gerontes  of  the  Achaean 
party  were  slain  directly  after  the  departure  of 
Antigonus  ^^. 

>»  Plut.  Agis,  17,  sqq.  »»  Plut.  Cleom.  8. 

»3*  Plut.  C&om.  11.  »»  Pant.  2.  9.  1. 

'"•  Pint.  Cleom.  11.  »»y  Plut.  Cl«om.  28,  sqq. 
'»  Polyb.  4.  36.  . 
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Only  one  more  Heraclid  king,  Agesipolis  III., 
occupied  the  throne  after  Cleomenes ;  and  during 
his  reign  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  of  royal  descent, 
contrived,  by  bribing  the  Ephors,  to  make  himself 
king,  Olymp.  139.  4 ;  221.  B.  C  *^.  But  violent 
convulsions  ensued.  Chilon,  who  was  of  noble 
and  perhaps  of  Heraclid  descent,  attempted  to 
overthrow  Lycurgus,  and  killed  the  Ephors  who 
were  devoted  to  his  interest,  Olymp.  140.  2;  219. 
B.  C. ;  but  being  overpowered,  he  was  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  flight**^.  Both  Lycurgus^**  and 
Agesipolis^**  were  also  compelled  to  fly,  and  re- 
mained absent  for  some  time  ;  meanwhile  the  at- 
tacks of  Philip  of  Macedon  "'  served  to  increase 
the  concision.  Upon  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  Ma- 
chanidas  took  possession  of  the  government^**. 
He  was  the  first  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  by  him 
the  town  was  first  surrounded  with  walls  ^**;  he 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Philopoemen,  Olymp. 
143.  2;  207-  B.  C.'*^.  Nabis  was  still  more 
despotic ;  his  covetousness  was  notorious  ^*^ ;  in 
proof  of  his  cruelty  it  is  recorded  that  he  in- 
vented a  murderous  instrument  in  a  human  form**®; 
and  finally,  he  endeavoured  to  root  out  the  last 
remains  of  the  ancient  Laconian  manners  ^^.  Phi- 
lopoemen, who  occupied  Sparta  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Nabis,  was  adverse  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  and  in  order  to  assimilate  the 
Spartans  to  the  Achaeans,  to  whose  league  he  was 


»»  Polyb.  4.  36.  >«  Polyb.  4.  81. 

>«  Polyb.  6.  29.  8,  sqq.  "»  Polyb.  24. 11. 1. 

««  Polyb.  5.  18.  sqq.  '**  Liv.  27.  29. 

>*»  Liv.  34. 33.  38.  »«  Polyb.  11.  9—18  ;  Plut.  Philop.  10. 
>^  Diod.  Fragm.  ▼.  ix.  374.  Bipont;  Polyb.  13.6;  17.  16;  Liv.  32.  38, 

aqa.  «*•  Polyb.  13.  7, 
itf  Polvb.  and  Dind.  ubi  sun. 


Polyb.  and  Diod.  ubi  sup. 
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desirous  of  uniting  them,  he  abolished  tiiose  few 
Lycurgic  ordinances  which  still  survived"^.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  Lycurgic  constitution  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans^  who  had  previously  received 
an  application  from  the  Spartans  to  that  effect  ^K 
There  were,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Eleutherola- 
cones,  who  had  formerly  been  Helots,  and  who 
had  either  been  declared  free  by  Augustus,  or  by 
the  Roman  people  before  him*^.  DicaBarchus* 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was,  till  a 
very  late  period,  read  once  in  every  year  ^.  The 
severe  discipline  of  the  Ephebi  was  still  kept  up 
in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;  he  himself  saw  several  of 
them  scourged  to  death  upon  the  altar  of  Artemis 
Orthia  ^. 

3.  THE  OTHER  STATES  OF  THE  MOTHER 
COUNTRY. 

These  present  but  scanty  materials  for  consi- 
deration. Domestic  tyrants  supported  by  foreign 
force,  or  the  lieutenants  of  Macedonian  despots, 
suspended  or  wholly  arrested  the  internal  develop- 
ment  in  most  of  these  communities.  The  Arca- 
dians, collectively  considered,  continued  to  form 
the  most  important  state  in  the  Peloponnesus  after 
Sparta,  and  the  chief  of  its  individual  members 
was  Megalopolis.  At  the  time  of  Polysperchon, 
the  able-bodied  citizens,  slaves,  and  aliens  of  Me- 
galopolis, amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  persons  '**. 
The  tyrants  Aristodemus  and  Lydiades,  at  a  later 
period,  were  good  and  brave  men  ;  the  former  was 

>«>  Plot  Philop.  16;  Paus.  8. 61. 1 ;  Liv.  38.  34. 

i«i  Plut.  ubi  sup.  lu  Strab.  8.  366  ;  PausaD.  3.  21.  6. 

>*»  Suidas,  Aucatapvoc.  >*♦  Plut.  Lye.  18. 

»»  Diod.  18.  70. 
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sumamed  X/M7<rri*^^,  the  latter  abdicated  at  the 
instigation  of  Aratus^^.  Aristodemus  was  op- 
posed by  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes^  pupils  of  the 
philosopher  Arcesilaus  and  the  guardians  of  Philo- 
poemen ;  they  subsequently  assisted  Aratus  in  over- 
throwing the  Sicyonian  tyrant  Nicocles,  and  regu- 
lated the  political  institutions  of  Cyrene  ^^.  During 
the  age  of  Aratus,  and  from  that  period  till  the 
final  extinction  of  Grecian  independence,  no  state 
in  Greece  could  boast  of  a  brighter  array  of  able 
statesmen  and  generals  than  Megalopolis.  Cer- 
cidas^  and  the  peripatetic  Prytanis  are  recorded  as 
eminent  legislators  ^^ ;  Philopoemen,  Lycortas,  and 
Polybius,  the  last  heroes  and  statesmen  of  Greece, 
would  have  been  ornaments  to  any  age  or  country. 
In  the  time  of  Cleomenes,  besides  Megalopolis, 
mention  is  also  made  of  Tegea,  Orchomenus,  and 
Mantinea  *^* ;  but  the  most  important  record  that 
has  been  preserved  of  Mantinea,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  melancholy  one,  viz.,  the  account  of 
its  destruction  by  Antigonus*^^  Concerning  the 
rough  Cynaethi,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  they  were  even  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  music  *^%  we  only  know  that  they  had 
Polemarchs  *^.  Messenia  was  compelled,  by  the 
command  of  Alexander,  once  more  to  receive  the 
children  of  the  tyrant  PhyKades  ^^ ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  really  succeeded  to  the 
tyranny  or  not.     Messenia  was  afterwards  a  re- 

>M  Pausan.  8.  27. 8  ;  8.  36.  3.  ^  Polyb.  2.  44 ;  Plut.  PhUop.  1. 

iM  Polyb.  10.  26 ;  Plut.  Philop.  1. 

>*  Conf.  §  78.  n.  29.    Polyb.  2.  48,  where  Nicophanes  is  mentioned  at 
bit  colleague. 
^  Polyb.  6.  93.  *^>  Plut.  Cleom.  4,  et  pass. 

»«  Pausan.  8. 8.  6.  »"  Polyb.  4.  20. 

»•«  Polyb.  4.  18.  »«*  Ps,  Demosth,  de  Feed.  Alex.  212.  26. 
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public^    and    its    most  important   magistracy   an 
Ephoralty*^.    The  decline  of  Messenia  was  power- 
fully promoted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  younger 
Philip  *^.     Elis  was  still  convulsed  by  the  feuds  of 
the  upper  orders  and  the  demus  during  the  life  of 
Alexander  ** ;    after  his  death   one   party  relied 
upon  the  help  of  Sparta^  the  other  upon  that  of 
Messenia^  and  the  M essenians  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  town  by  a  stratagem  ^^.     In 
the  time  of  Antigonus  (Gonnatas  ?)  there  was  a 
barbarous  tyrant  called  Aristotimus  *^^     Triphylia 
belonged  to  Elis  during  the  social  war*'^^     Argos 
was  successively  governed  by  the  following  tyrants : 
Archinus,  who  obtained  the  tyranny  by  supplying 
the  people  with  arms*^* ;  Aristomachus,  the  contem- 
porary of  Aratus,  who  forbade  any  one  of  the  citi- 
zens to  possess  a  sword  *^* ;  Aristippus^  Agis,  and  a 
younger  Aristomachus  ^'^*.  Hereupon  Argos  became, 
for  a  time,  the  residence  of  the  barbarous  Nabis  and 
his  impious  wife  ^^*.     The  single  states  of  Achaia, 
Corinth,  and  Sicyon,  have  already  been  spoken  of; 
with  the   exception  of  the  mention  of  a  tyrant 
called  Cleonymus  "^  history  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  Phlius.     Megara  boasted  that  it  had  conferred 
its  citizenship  upon  the  Macedonian  Alexander,  an 
honour  which  it  had  never  granted  to  any  one 
before  *" ;  all  the  slaves  of  this  little  district  were 


»«  Polyb.  4.  4. 2.  3 ;  4.  31. 2 ;  4. 32.  1.  »•»  Piut.  Arat.  49. 

••»  Pausan,  3.  8.  2.  ^  Panian.  4.  28. 3. 

»^  Plut.  de  MuHer.  VirtuU  7.  27,  sqq.  "»  Polyb.  4.  77. 

»79  Polyaen.  3.  8.  »^  Plut.  Arat.  26. 

*74  Plut.  Arat.  25.  29.  «w  pdyb.  17.  17 ;  Liv.  39.  26,  iqq. 

»^«  Polyb.  2.  44.  6. 

'^  Plut.  de  Mooarch,  etc.  9.  285.  Compare,  on  the  sabject  of  their  former 
refusal  to  give  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  Lysander's  steertmau,  after  the 
battle  of  iEgos  Potamoi,  at  the  reoommendation  of  Sparta,  Demosth.  in  Aritt. 
691.  4. 
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dispersed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  *'®,  after  which 
its  name  scarcely  occurs  again.  On  the  island  of 
Euboea^  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  occupied  by 
Macedonian  garrisons  till  Philip  was  conquered  by 
Flaminius;  Eretria  enjoyed  independence  more 
frequently  and  for  longer  periods  of  time  ;  Strategi 
and  Probuli  were  its  chief  magistrates  ^^^ ;  the  phi- 
losopher Mendemus  was  once  charged  with  an 
embassy  ^^. 

Boeotia.  When  Alexander  took  Thebes  six 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand,  sold  into  slavery '®\  The  Boeo- 
tian league  was  continued  by  the  other  states, 
amongst  which  we  must  again  reckon  Plataeae  and 
Orchomenus,  The  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cas- 
sander  produced  but  little  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  country ;  Thebes  was  soon  afterwards  twice 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ^,  and  was  unable 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  these  shocks.  As 
soon  as  the  Romans  set  foot  upon  Grecian  ground, 
violent  party  dissensions  arose  in  Boeotia;  the 
Romans  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  foment 
these  disturbances,  and  to  promote  the  ruin  and 
misery  they  occasioned ;  so  that  it  was  not  long 
before  the  condition  of  Boeotia  was  as  deplorable 
as  that  of  iEtolia  ^.  Nevertheless  the  Boeotian 
league  still  continued  in  existence  '®*. 

Thessaly,  which  under  Philip  and  Alexander 
had  been  almost  a  Macedonian  province,  showed 


n«  Plut  Demetr.  9.  •'^  Diog.  Laert.  2.  142. 

»»  Ibid.  2.  140.142. 

«"  Plut  Alex.  11.  *"  Plat.  Demetr.  39. 40. 

«•»  Polyb.  20.  6 ;  23.  7 ;  27.  1.  2  ;  Liv.  36.  6 ;  42.  38.  43. 

«•*  Titnnaon,  Griech.  Staatsv.  702. 

▼OL.  II.  V  n 
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some  signs  of  reviving  ardour  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom during  the  Lamian  war.  Menon^  vfho  was 
undoubtedly  descended  from  the  noble  house  of 
Pharsalus^^,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Molossian 
king  iEacides,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  con- 
sequently uncle  to  Pyrrhus,  the  issue  of  that  mar- 
riage ^^,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Grecian  league  in  that  war  ^.  Thes- 
saly  again  fell  for  a  time  under  the  yoke  of  Mace- 
donia; the  iEtolians  subsequently  obtained  pos- 
session of  several  fortified  places^®®,  and,  like  the 
Threspotian  Thessalians  of  the  olden  time,  the  Atha- 
manes  now  pressed  forward  over  the  Pindus^^ 
from  Epirus.  Unbounded  confrision  ensued;  stilt 
till  the  latest  times  we  constantly  read  of  assem- 
blies of  the  Thessalians^»^,  of  Strategists  etc-  The 
proclamation  of  Flaminius  for  restoring  freedom 
to  the  Thessalians  and  several  of  the  adjacent 
mountain  peoples  came  too  late  *^ ;  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy  it.  Honourable  mention  occurs  of 
the  Acarnanians,  whose  capital  was  Leucas  ^^ ;  but 
their  internal  condition  never  attained  to  true  poli- 
tical culture  and  civilization,  and  it  was  moreover 
greatly  endangered  by  the  attacks  of  the  iEtolians, 
against  whom  they  still  nourished  their  ancient 
enmity  s^,  as  well  as  by  the  Macedonian-Roman 
wars. 


>•*  See  above,  $  62.  n.  53.  »«  Plut.  Pyrrh.  1. 

»^  Plut.  ubi  sup.  and  Phoc.  25;  Diod.  18. 15. 17.  39. 

>w  $  79.  n.  78.  79.  «»  Liy.  36.  13. 

»»  Titlmann,  Griech.  Staatev.  702. 

*'*  Compare  with  Eusebius,  who  gives  a  list  of  them,  Niebuhr  on  the  Ar- 
menian translation  of  Euseb.,  Abhandl.  d.  Hist  Philol.  01.  der  Berl.  Akad. 
1820. 1821.  p.  76,  sqq.  »»«  §  79.  n.  159. 

»w  Liv.  33. 17 ;  36.  11.  »w  Diod.  16.  67. 
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9.  THE  STATES  ON  THE  EASTERN  ISLANDS  AND 
COASTS. 

The  first  place  amongst  these  belongs  to 
Rhodes  *^,  whether  we  regard  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  it  asserted  during  the  Macedonian- 
RofDan  age^  and  the  length  of  time  it  retained  that 
independence^  its  external  power  and  authority,  or 
the  solidity  and  strength  of  its  nationality,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  political  regulations.  The  life  of 
the  Rhodians  was  simple;  their  disposition  com- 
posed and  serious,  yet  active  and  enterprising'^; 
they  seem  to  have  possessed  at  once  the  taciturnity 
and  the  alertness  of  northern  mariners.  Their 
honesty  and  hberality  are  attested  by  the  law 
enacting,  that  children  should  pay  the  debts  of  their 
parents,  even  though  they  did  not  inherit  their 
property*^,  and  by  that  imposing  upon  the  wealthier 
class,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  chief  power, 
besides  its  other  obligations,  the  charge  of  pro- 
viding for  the  indigent,  a  noble  manner  of  employ- 
ing the  superfluities  of  the  rich  '^.  Hence  though 
the  constitution  was  not  democratic,  (for  oratory, 
which  was  introduced  into  Rhodes  by  iEschines  '^, 
did  not  become  an  engine  of  demagogy,)  still  the 
demus  was  tranquil  and  contented.  But  the  Rho- 
dian  government  was  very  oppressive  in  those  mari- 
time parts  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  opposite  to  the 
island,  which  belonged  to  the  Rhodians  from  the 
overthrow   of  Antiochus  till  that   of  Perseus^. 

*^  See  besides  Meuisii  Rhodus,  the  excellent  treatise  of  Paulsen  on  the 
subject  of  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  (Gott.  Preisschr.  1818),  and 
Rost's  Rhodes,  an  Histor.  Archsol.  Fragm.  1824. 

■**  Dion.  Chrys.  Orat.  31  ;  conf.  Meurs.  Rhod.  1,  cap.  20. 

»»y  Meurs.  ubi  sup.  cap.  21.  '•«  Strab.  14.653. 

^  Meurs.  ubi  sup.  cap.  1 1.  *»  Liv.  41.  6. 
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The  chief  officers  of  state  were  Prytanes  and  Na- 
varchs.  Two  Prytanes  were  chosen  annually,  and 
oflBciated  six  months  each^^  The  Navarch^ 
was  entitled  to  conclude  treaties  without  special 
instructions  to  that  effect  *^,  and  amongst  his  other 
duties,  was  probably  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  harbours,  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  show  to  a  foreigner,  upon  pain  of  death  ^^ 
The  Rhodian  maritime  laws  were  so  excellent, 
that  they  were  even  adopted  by  the  Romans^. 
The  Buleutae  were  entidec}  Mdarpot  ^,  from  their 
office  of  examining. 

Crete,  on  the  contrary,  was  agitated  by  intestine 
dissensions ;  its  inhabitants  were  notorious  as  mer- 
cenaries and  pirates,  and  were,  moreover,  distin- 
guished by  their  vicious  and  malignant  cunning  ^. 
Gortys,  Gnossus,  and  Lyctus,  were  engaged  in 
continual  hostilities  vdth  each  other  ^,  and  these 
contests  assumed  a  more  ferocious  character  as 
soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  them  **. 
Some  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
from  the  second  century  before  Christ,  relating  to 
treaties  between  single  states,  the  grant  of  rights 
and  honours,  etc.^  The  constitutions  of  the 
single  states  seem  to  have  been  oligarchical,  and 
Cosmi  were  their  chief  magistrates  till  the  revolu- 
tion, which  happened  a  Uttle  before  Polybius*  time ; 
this  led  to  the  establishment  of  democracy  "^ 

»•  Polyb.  27.  6.  2.  «»  Polyb.  30.  6.  6.  ««  Strab.  14.  653. 

^  MeurB.  Rbod.  1.  cap.  21 ;  conf.  Pastoret:  Quelle  a  ^t^  rinfluence  des 
Joix  maritimes  des  Rhodiens  sur  la  marine  des  Grecs  et  de  Romainst  1785. 

*'*  Hesych.  and  Harpocr.  Mdorooi. 

»  Polyb.  4.  47.  53  J  6.56;  PfuU  Philop.  13;  Died.  Fragm.  ix.  p.  374. 
BipoDt  ^  Liv.  41.  25  :  t*olyb.  4.  53,  sqq. 

^  Polyb.  23.  15;  27.  16. 

^  Particularly  in  ChishuU,  AntiqniUt.  Afiat.  See  the  particulara  in  Titt- 
mann,  Gr.  Siaatsvf.  414.  n.  19;  conf.  734.  n.  14. 

»w  Polyb.  6.  46.  3. 
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Byzantium  successfully  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence, which  it  probably  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  who 
were  all  desirous  of  adding  to  their  dominions  a 
town  so  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation ; 
besides  which  its  prosperity  was  promoted  by  the 
very  considerable  revenue  it  derived  from  the  sound 
dues*".  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  trans- 
mitted concerning  the  character  and  constitution  of 
the  Byzantines,  after  the  time  of  the  elder  Philip. 

Cyrene  was  violently  distracted  by  the  quar- 
rels of  Thimbron  and.  his  party  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  age*^*,  and  these,  it  is  not 
improbable  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  first  Ptolemy.  Ophelias,  who  is  recorded 
as  the  ruler  of  Cyrene  *",  was  at  first  the  lieutenant 
of  Ptolemy,  but  afterwards  raised  himself  to  inde- 
pendence. After  his  death,  in  Olymp.  118.  1; 
308.  B.  C.  ***,  Cyrene  again  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Egypt;  about  Olymp.  120.,  Magas,  the  son  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  was  sent  there  as  governor  ***.  He 
also  became  independent;  he  died  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  whereupon  his  widow  Arsinoe,  gave 
her  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Demetrius 
the  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  at 
the  same  time  resigned  the  government  into  his 
hands  ^^^  He  was  murdered,  and  soon  afterwards 
mention  again  occurs  of  the  establishment  of  a 
constitution  in  Cyrene.  This  was  framed  by  the 
Megalopolitans,    Ecdemus,    and    Demophanes  *'^. 

2"  Polyb.  4.  46.  «»  Diod.  18. 19,  sqq. 

3>9  Diod.  ubi  sup.  20.  40.  44  ;  Plui.  Demetr.  14. 

«'<  Diod.  20.  42. 

*'*  Niebuhr  iib.  die  annenische  Uebers.  des  Euseb.  p.  72. 

5»«  Justin.  2(5.  3  J  Agalharcid.  ap.  Athen.  12.  650.  B. 

2«7  Plut.  Arat.  1 3  Polyb.  10.  25. 
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Their  labours  remind  us  of  those  of  the  Mantinean 
Demonax.  The  Cyrenaeans  made  war  upon  Pto- 
lemy Physcon,  Olymp.  154.  2 ;  163.  B.  C,  under 
the  command  of  an  iEtolian  called  Lycopus,  who 
thereupon  assumed  the  tyranny  *'®.  As  late  as  the 
time  of  Mithridates,  a  monster  in  human  form^ 
called  Nicocrates,  was  tyrant  in  Cjnrene**^. 

In  the  states  on  the  Pontus  tyranny  still  pre- 
vailed in  Heraclea/ where  it  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  Philip ;  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea, 
died  in  Olymp.  118.  3 ;  306.  B.  C.  '^,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons  Clearchus  and  Oxathres,  who 
reignei  seventeen  years  ^^,  after  which  Lysimachi^ 
proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Heraclea;  but  it  could  not 
be  effectually  asserted  ^.  The  kingship  continued 
to  exist  amongst  the  Bosphorans,  where  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Leuconidae  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  that  of  Mithridates.  Amisus  and  Sinope^  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  free  from  domestic  ty- 
ranny, and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Pontic  kingdom 
had  increased  in  power  and  extent  that  they  fell 
under  a  foreign  yoke  ^. 

5.  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

The  tyranny  and  internal  distractions  of  Syra- 
cuse have  already  been  described;  the  system 
which  there  prevailed  as  little  deserved  the  name 
of  a  constitution  as  it  presented  indications  of  pure 
and    genuine    nationality.      Polydorus  ^*   framed 

«•  Polyen.  8.  64. 

*'»  Plat,  de  MuHer.  Virtut.  7.  44,  sqq. 

''^  Diod.  20.  67.    He  was  also  suraamed  XP*I<^^C(  Memnon,  cap.  4. 
^^  MemnoD,  cap.  5.    Diod.  ubi  sup.  has  the  name  of  Zatbras. 
^  ***  Memnon,  cap.  6,  saq.    The  reinstation  of  the  exiles  without  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  related  by  Meinnon,  cap.  6,  was  very  honourable. 
««  Strab.  12.  646.  547.  »<  Diod.  13.  35. 
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laws  under  Hiero,  or  rather  he  was  commissioned 
by  that  ruler,  to  interpret  the  code  of  Diodes, 
which  was  no  longer  generally  intelligible.  The 
last  outbiu*st  of  democratic  enthusiasm  after  the 
assassination  of  Hieronymus,  was  too  tumultuous 
in  itself,  and  was  too  quickly  followed  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Romans,  to  lead  to  any  substan- 
tial and  lasting  advantages :  still  Syracuse,  in  the 
moment  of  her  fall,  presents  a  nobler  spectacle 
than  the  states  of  the  mother-country,  and  her 
great  citizen  Archimedes  is  justly  entitled  to  rank 
by  the  side  of  Philopoemen. 

The  democracy  of  Tarentum  stirred  up  the  last 
dregs  of  popular  depravity^.  Still  this  state, 
debased  and  enfeebled  as  it  was,  fell  under  no 
other  tyranny  than  that  of  Pyrrhus.  After  Taren- 
tum had  been  deprived  of  its  liberties,  Tarentines 
are  frequently  mentioned  as  serving  in  the  armies 
of  the  mother-country;  e.  g.  in  the  history  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ^,  under  the  Achaeans*^, 
Cleomenes  ^,  Philip  the  younger  ^,  etc, ;  per- 
haps these  were  emigrants,  unless  we  suppose 
them  to  have  been  a  species  of  light-armed 
troops  ^^. 

If  we  once  more  cast  a  glance  at  the  condition 
of  Greece  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans,  we  can- 
not but  be  astonished  to  perceive,  that  though  her 
nationality  was  endangered  by  the  worst  eflFects  of 
degeneracy  and  corruption  within,  and  by  the  vio- 
lent inroads  of  barbarism  from  without — though 


«  See  aboTe»  §  79.  n.  229.    Conf.  Plut.  Pyrrh.  16. 
«  FolysD.  3.  7.  1.  «"  Plut.  Philop.  10. 

«•  Plut.  Cleom.  6.  »  Polyb.  4.  77. 

"^  AcoDtUte  in  Plut.  Philop.  10.     However,  in  Polysn.  ubi  sup.,  horM- 
inen  are  spoken  of. 
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she  had  been  stripped  of  those  fair  ornaments  in 
which  painting  and  sculpture  had  arrayed  her — 
though  her  sanctuaries  had  been  profaned — ^her 
inhabitants  transplanted — and  her  ancient  cities 
made  desolate^  still  she  not  only  preserved  that 
nationality  pure  from  external  admixture  in  itself, 
but  disseminated  the  humanizing  influence  of  her 
civilization  over  the  wide  regions  of  the  east, 
through  the  realms  of  the  Macedonian  Diadochi 
and  Epigoni,  as  far  as  the  barren  steppes  of  central 
Asia  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  imparting  a 
Grecian  colouring  to  political  institutions,  religion, 
language,  science,  and  art.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  certain  genuine  Greek  states  exhibit 
premature  evidences  of  degeneracy.  The  deputation 
of  the  Italian  Cumaeans  to  Rome,  U.  C.  674  ;  180. 
B.  C,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  the  Latin 
language  in  proclamations  and  public  proceedings 
has  attained  a  melancholy  celebrity  ^K  Tarentum, 
Rhegium,  and  Naples  were  the  only  towns  of  the 
Italiots  that  had  retained  their  Grecian  manners 
and  customs  ^^*  in  the  time  of  Strabo;  whilst  the 
institutes  of  Crete  were  almost  exclusively  Roman ^. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  surprised  to  behold  the 
characteristics  of  Grecian  life  still  existing  after 
the  birth  of  Christ  at  Olbiopolis  on  the  Dnieper***. 
Though  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  Greeks  had 
become  divested  of  all  greatness  and  dignity,  that 
the  consequences  of  that  ruin  which  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  un- 
heard-of misusage  and  oppression  they  afterwards 
endured    from    others,    had    contracted   and   de- 

"'  Liv.  40.  42.  M2  Strab.  6.  253. 

*»  Strab.  10.  484.  «*  TitUnann.  Gr.  Slaalsv.  403. 
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based  their  feelings,  and  that  the  restless  activity 
and  excitability  which  could  never  be  entirely 
eradicated  from  their  nature,  now  exerted  them- 
selves upon  worthless  and  contemptible  objects  *^ ; 
still  is  there  any  one  who  does  not  exclaim  against 
the  ruthless  and  bloodstained  Romans,  who  re- 
proached them  with  their  debasement,  and  yet  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  and  per- 
petuate it.  And  when,  at  length,  after  another 
two  thousand  years  of  wrong  and  suffering,  spent 
beneath  the  scourge  of  foreign  and  domestic  mis- 
rule and  oppression,  their  descendants  have 
arisen  to  reclaim  the  holiest  rights  of  man  — 
rights  which  God  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the 
iniquity  of  Asiatic  despots  has  too  long  withheld 
from  them,  is  it  for  us  to  taunt  them  because  they 
call  up  with  pride  the  glorious  remembrance  of 
their  illustrious  ancestors,  though  they  may  be 
unable  to  equal  them  in  virtue  and  in  greatness  ? 
And  if  that  discord,  to  which  they  would  almost 
appear  to  have  been  foredoomed,  has  unrelentingly 
pursued  them  from  their  earliest  appearance  in 
history  till  the  present  moment,  should  we  not 
rather  pity  than  condemn  them,  and  strive  to  ex- 
tinguish rather  than  fan  this  unhallowed  flame  ? 

^  See,  for  example,  Ath.  1.  19.  B— £. 
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On  the  use  of  the  expression  irpotrrarrns  roi  irifiov  and 
other  political  appellations. 

§  54.  n.  19.  20. 

Before  the  political  phraseology  of  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Aristotle,  at- 
tained scientific  fixity  and  precision,  there  arose  among 
the  writers  of  the  democratic  period,  and  especially  among 
the  Attic  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  a  method  of  em- 
ploying words  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  scientific  vocabulary  of  the  schools,  and 
which  imparted  to  certain  political  designations  of  com- 
moa  and  constant  occurrence,  a  definite  and  specific  cha- 
racter in  lieu  of  the  more  vague  and  general  one  they  had 
till  that  time  borne.  Most  important  in  this  respect  were, 
after  Pindar  and  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  the 
tragedians,  Aristophanes,  Lysias,  Andocides,  Isocrates,  De- 
mosthenes, i^schines,  and  Lycurgus.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  of  these  appellations  in  general,  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  borrowed  from  actually-existing  institu- 
tions :  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
a  word,  which  had  maintained  itself  in  common  use  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  a  poUtical  object  in  real  being, 
was  afterwards  employed  to  designate  some  individual 
and  determinate  object,  and  thereby  attained  a  narrower 
and  more  precise  signification.  Both  these  observations 
hold  good  of  the  expression  irpoardTqs  rov  Siifiov,and  the 
cognate  participles.  Not  to  mention  the  very  general  sig- 
nification of  presiding  over,  being  at  the  head  of,  a  party 
for  instance,  Herod*  1.  59,  t&p  ^i/  wpoearewTos  Meya- 
K\iovSf  etc. ;  Thuc.  3.  82,  oi  iv  rai^  TroXecrt  wpoaTavres, 
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in  which  sense  it  was  applied  to  democratic  as  well  as  to 
aristocratic  party-leaders — the  appellation  irpoaraTti^  rov 
Sijfiov  appears  to  have  originated  in  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  that  peculiar  word  which  was  originally  used 
to  express  the  person  who  officiated  as  the  patron  and 
legal  representative  of  a  Metoecus,  as  was  customary  in 
Athens  and  other  places.  As  the  Prostates  defended 
the  interests  of  a  Metoecus,  so  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Trpoaran/y  rov  hrjfiov  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
demus.  The  king^  in  the  Supplices  of  Euripides^  964>, 
calls  himself  Trpooran/y  as  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 
Speaking  of  Sparta,  Herod,  i.  69,  says  with  still  greater 
latitude  of  meaning,  irpoeardvat,  rfj^  'EWdSo^ ;  Xenopb. 
Hell.  5.  1.  36,  irpooTdrai  yevo/ievot,  ttj^  wro  fiao'CKk^s 
KaraTre/KpOelarj^  elpiivTjs.  Hence  its  leading  signification 
was,  in  this  stage  of  development,  a  person  charged  with 
the  duties  of  a  patron,  guardian,  advocate,  representative, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  rather  conveyed  the  notion  of 
business  than  of  official  rank  and  station,  npoardnfs 
rov  Si]fMov  attained  in  substance  the  sense  of  BrffLdym- 
yos  in  the  larger  and  better  signification  of  the  term,  as 
the  administrator,  the  agent,  (Thucydides,  1.  127,  de- 
scribes Pericles  as  ajmv  rifv  froTurelav),  who  probably  not 
unfrequently  acted  as  a  legally-elected  officer.  The  word 
TrpoardTfjf,  and  the  participle  *n-po€<rrr)K<i>Sf  irpoe<rreWy 
'n-po€aT(099  occur  most  frequently  in  this  sense.  Aristopb. 
Ran.  569, — rov  TrpooTdrrfP  KXicova.  Eccles.  176,  6p& 
yap  avrijv  {rfjv  iroXiv)  irpoardraiat,  ')(p(Ofi,ivr}V  del  irovrf- 
poh.  Plutos  9£0,  TTovrfpov  y  apa  Trpoardrrfv  €;^€6.  Thuc. 
8.  89.  of  Samos,  riyfovL^ero  ovv  cl*  ?/ca<TTO*— avro^  irpSrros 
TrpoordTfjs  rov  Bi^fiov  yevia-dat,  Thuc.  8.  65, — ^AvSpo- 
K\ia — rov  Stj/jlov  /idXvara  Trpoeirre&Ta,  Ibid.  6.  28,  rov 
hrffiov  irpo€<rrdvcu,  alluding  to  the  adversaries  of  Alci- 
biades.  Xenoph.  Hell.  6.  4,  6,  r&v  Srj^almv  oi  Trpoe- 
<TT&T€s  (Epaminondas),  conf.  3.  5.  3;  Xen.  H.  3.  5;  1.  4. 
Timocrates  is  to  give  money,  rols  Trpoea-T^Koaiv  iv  rols 
TToXeavv,  Conf.  Memorabil.  Socr.  2.  8.  4,  irpoaTareiovres 
iv  rats  iroXeaiv,  It  is  also  found  in  the  later  writers,  as 
Plut.  Dion,  32,  Trpo9  hipovs  r}Sff  Trpoardras  dirifiXenov, 
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Diod.  Fragm.  10. 181.  Bipont.,  7rpooT^mrj9  rfj^  a-vykXTJTov. 
Hence  then  conversely  £17/1.070)709  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  TrpoaraTq^.  Steph.  Byz.  8f}fio9'  SfjfjLar/a)y6»'  6  TTpoe- 
fTTqKtos  irjiiov.  Conf.  Pollux  3.  34,  where  the  Rhetorician 
(the  Demagogue)  is  called  irpoardrr^s  t&v  vo^kov,  <f>vKa^ 
Tf]9  iK€v0€pla9.  Together  with  a  notion  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people^  we  may  occasionally  discern  a 
secondary  meaning  in  reference  to  some  particular  direc- 
tion or  tendency  connected  with  the  same,  e.  g.  the  oppo- 
sition to  oligarchy :  thus  in  Thucyd.  3.  82,  Si^/mov  Trpo- 
ardrat  and  6\iyoi  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  thus  in  4. 
66)  oi  rov  Si^/mov  irpoa-rdrai,  in  Megara  is  used  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  democratic  party  in  contradistinction  to  the 
oligarchical  fugitives.  In  the  same  manner,  Plut.  Arat. 
4©,  aTparqyol  (as  officers  of  democratic  sentiments)  and 
r&v  TToW&v  Trpo€irrS)T€9  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

From  this  general  signification  a  definite  one,  viz.  that 
of  an  office,  a  magistracy,  gradually  evolved  itself.     The 
word  Sfffiiovpyos  is  analogous.     It  cannot  benletermined 
with  accuracy  whether,  and  in  what  states  Trpoardrrfs  rod 
hrjfjMV  was  the  title  of  a  regular  officer ;  in  the  age  of  the 
matured  democracy  those  writers  who  were  either  un- 
acquainted with  the  exact  titles  of  the  superior  officers  of 
a  democracy,  or  purposely  avoided  naming  them,  could 
hardly  have  found  a  more  convenient  or  appropriate  de- 
signation; in  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  tol 
riKrj^  ol  iv  riXet,  which  occur  so  very  frequently  in  the 
writers  of  that  age,  particularly  in  Xenophon,  and  which 
are  never  used  as  regular  titles,  npoetrr&res,  in  the  above- 
quoted  passage  of  Xenophon,  Hell.  6.  4.  6,  is  applied  to 
the  magistrates  in  Thebea;  and  already  in  Herod.  6.  74, 
KXeofjbivfi^ — rSv  ^ApKoScov  roifs  wpoearemras  dr^ivktav.    In 
the  last  passage  it  possibly  had  a  more  precise  significa- 
tion, and  was  perhaps  a  regular  official  title.     Xenoph. 
Hell.  5.  %  3,  speaking  of  Mantinea  says,  tqv9  iv  Maim- 
vela  rov  hrjfMv  TrpooTdras.     Conf.  5.  2.  6,  and  7.  4.  33. — 
dveKoXovvTO  eU  roifs  fivpiovs  rovs  TrpooTdras  avr£v.  The 
expression  seems  to  have  a  less  definite  meaning  in  Thuc. 
in  alluding  to  Corcyra,  3.  70,  Ilei^Olas — rov  Si]fMOv  irpoei- 
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^njfui;  S.  75*  oi  mv  hififiov  Trpoardriu;  (ap.  Diod.  12,  57: 
— T^  Sfffjtajmyeip  M^Oirof  tcaX  lAdTucra  rov  wXi^vs 
wpotrrmoBm.    Conf.  MiUler,  Dor.  S.  15S.  n.  6.)  with  re- 
ference to  SynieiMe,  Thiie*  6.  H^  *A0fimijipa9f  8»  Sijftov 
wpoardrfjs  ^v.    On   tbe  otber  hamd,  JExl.  Poliorc  11, 
speaking  of  Argos^  says  that  6  rov  hrjijuov  ir/wgrAry,  eon- 
Yokes  an  assembly,  (in  opposition  to  which  indeed  PIiU. 
Ale.  14,  T0I9  irpoe^rmai  rod  i^fiov  (in  Argos)  is  manifestly 
used  in  a  general  sense ;)  lastly,  in  a  Calymnian  decree. 
Chandler  (conf.   Miill.  Dor.  1.  165),  occur  the  words, 
eSof €  Tff  /3ov\4f  KOI  T(p  Bufi^  ffVf»fka  nrpocToncof.  The  two 
last  passages  seeai  to  refer  to  official  duties ;  still  I  cannot 
entirely  coincide  with  Miiller  (Dor.  ^.  144.)  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Trpoardnu  rov  Siifiov  were  officers;   the  name 
rather  appears  to  me  to  hare  been  applied  to  dema- 
gogues, no  matter  whether  regular  officers  or  not,  or  to 
regular  officers  with  a  specific  title,  which  was  concealed 
beneath  the  favourite  word  trpofrrArris.    It  may,  very  pro- 
bably, as  Miiller  conjectures,  2.  141,  have  been  sometimes 
used  for  the  Demiurgi. 

Amongst  the  expressions  by  which  the  state  was  most 
frequently  designated  must  be  classed  ra  vpirfiuvrtt. 
Thucyd.  1.  74,  etrmce  roL  wpdryfiara;  8.  72,  rck  ^vfiiravra 
rrpiirfficvra^  Lysias  in  Polystr.  669,  r^  irpdy/jLara  tcara- 
wpoBiSovai;  675—w€tpaBovvai,  It  also  denoted  the  po- 
litical authorities ;  Herod.  3.  80,  i^  fUcov  JIip<Trf<Ti  tcarau- 
$€$V{U  rc^  wpiifYfiara;  4.  164,  iwncpan^a-a^  r&v  rrparffid- 
rtov;  6.  39,  xaraXafi'^fievov  tA  Trp^funa;  6.  83,  ol 
Bov\oi  (in  Argoff)  itrxpy  irdvra  tA  irpiffyfiarcL  Xenoph. 
Hell.  2.  3.  18,  fkerix'^iv  r&v  wpay/puirmv ;  Thuc.  8.  78, 
and  Xenoph.  Hell.  I.  6.  13,  oi  Sxovrcf  ra  Trpdyfiara,  the 
sovereign  people;  Thuc.  3.  28,  oi  iv  roh  rrpdyfjuuri;  also 
Aristot.  Pol.  5.  6.  8 ;  Demosth.  Phil,  a  lg5,  7 ;  Aristoph. 
Lysistr.  32,  rrjs  7r6Xea>9  ret  wpdr/fuira  are  in  the  hands 
of  females;  confe  Eccles.  107.  Heracl.  Pont.  36,  after 
the  murder  of  Phalaris,  ^AXxfuivrt^  wapika/Se  ret  wpdy- 
fiarcL.  It  likewise  expressed  tlie  power  of  the  state  with 
reference  to  its  external  operations;  Thuc.  1.  74,  iv  ra2» 
vavcl  r&v  'E!XXyva>v  ra  wpdyfiara  iyivero. 
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II. 


The  Constitution  of  Epidamnus  according  to  Aristotle's 
Politics,  5.  I.e. 

§  59.  n.  7. 

Aristotle  is  treating  of  changes  in  constitutions.  After 
stating  that  a  constitution  might,  without  undergoing  a 
thorough  and  radical  change,  be  modified  in  one  of  its 
parts  {xara  fAop&ov),  which  might  bear  oppressively  upon 
some  portion  of  the  citizens,  an4  be  unpopular  as  an  oy^ 
aop,  he  brings  forward  the  example  of  Epidamnus,  where 
a  Bule  was  instituted  in  Keu  of  the  Phylarchs.  Here 
follows  the  much-controverted  passage  (most  recently  com- 
mented upon  by  Osann  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  p.  391),  eh  Sk  riiv 
fjXuUav  iirdvayKit  i<mv  eri  r&v  iv  r^  (thus  altered  by 
Casaubon  from  t^  avrtp)  iroXiTevfuiTi  fioBl^eiv  Tct9  dp- 
ydsy  irav  i7rcylrf)<l>l^rjrav  dpyrf  Tt9.  ^OTuyapx^fchv  Se  koI  o 
dpx^v  o  cl^  fjv  iv  T§  TToXirela  ravry'  iravraxov  yap  Scd 
ri  dvuTQV  ff  <rrd(n9  k.  t.  X.  It  is  evident,  that  Aristotle 
places  those  parts  of  the  constitution  which  had  re- 
mained oligarchical  after  that  which  had  assumed  a  de- 
mocratic character;  the  Kai  before  o  apx^v  marks  the 
construction  which  is  to  be  put  upon  the  preceding  clause. 
For  this  also  describes  something  oligarchical;  it  must  not 
be  understood  as  though  the  magistrates  belonging  to  the 
class  which  was  eligible  to  the  government  (j&v  iv  rip 
'jToTurevfiaTi)  had  been  obliged  to  appear  in  the  popular 
assembly  {^\iala) ;  but  the  words  r&v  iv  r^  frokirevfiaTL 
must  be  made  to  follow  ffKudav,  the  latter  word  being 
regarded  either  as  the  customary  title  of  the  governing 
assembly  in  Epidamnus,  or  as  employed  by  Aristotle,  from 
the  analogy  of  Athenian  institutions,  for  a  judicial  assembly 
in  general.  Supposing  this  interpretation  of  the  word  to 
be  correct,  and  that  the  words  rfKutlav  r&v  ivr^  TroTureth- 
pMTt  are  to  be  taken  together,  then  dpxds  as  well  as  the 
following  dpx^  ^1,9  must  be  taken  absolutely;  it  is  unneces- 
sary, with  Kortiim  (Gesch.  hell.  Staatsverf.  118.  n.)  to 
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transpose  the  words  in  the  text.  ^E7n'>lrrf<f)l^fjrai  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  simply  equivalent  to  xekevij ; 
the  words  Srav  hrf^^^l^^rjrrai  apxn  "J"*^  appear  to  me  to 
imply^  that  when  the  magistrates  differed  on  a  question, 
and  one  of  them  made  a  motion  on  the  subject,  the  He- 
liaea  of  the  governing  class  was  the  court  of  appeal 
legally  empowered  to  decide  upon  the  matter.  The 
before-named  remnants  of  the  oligarchy,  which  had  only 
yielded  to  the  will  of  the  multitude  in  one  particular, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  Bute,  were  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  as  is  evident  from  eirdva^Kh 
hmv  and  from  3.  11.  1 :  icctl  '/roXKoX  woi^ovaiv  %va  xvpiov 
Tfj»  Siot/rqaew^*  roiavrij  yap  apyrf  ti9  i<m  koX  wepl  ^EttI- 
Safivov.  The  correctness  of  the  ^p  in  the  above  passage, 
apyoiv  6  el*  ffv  iv  tJ  woTurela  ravr^,  is  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable, as  Muller,  Dor.  2,  15C,  also  remarks.  Finally, 
it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  although  the  oligarchical  in- 
stitutions which  Aristotle  describes  as  existing  in  his  time 
were  suspended  during  the  exile  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  they  were  revived  a  short  time  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  after  the  restoration  of  the  refugees,  by  the 
Corcyraeans,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  at  a 
subsequent  period. 

III. 

TJie  appellations  of  the  Oligarchs  during  the  meridian 
of  Democracy. 

§  60.  n.  7. 
Although  Kortiim  has,  in  his  history  of  the  Grecian 
constitutions,  already  made  a  collection  of  words  by 
which  the  holders  of  power  under  the  popular  and  aristo- 
cratic governments  were  respectively  designated,  a  second 
attempt  of  the  same  nature  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
superfluous.  The  illustrious  quality  of  the  ancient  no- 
bility is  expressed  by  hrufyapels;  Herod.  8.  125,  with  re- 
ference to  Timodemus,  an  opponent  of  Themistocles,  says, 
ov  T&v  iTTKJHivimv  avSp&v.  Compare  Hesych.,  KainfiTioi 
oi  irepi^vels  TfJ9  Kvp^vffs.     Ba0vxa2of,  (from  %ao^  an- 
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cestors,  Theocr.  7.  5.  and  Schol.),  ^Eschyl.  Suppl.  855; 
(Aristoph.  Lysistr.  90,  irais — %a&t,  and  1157,  oii'ira  yvi/- 
cuK  oTTCDira  xotoiT^pav,  must  be  explained  from  the  La- 
conian  xa<5*,  i.  e.  brave;  (Schol.  Theocr.  ubi  sup.,  conf. 
Hesych.  %aa).  To  the  same  class  belongs  a-efivos,  an 
epithet  expressive  of  a  noble  and  lofty  bearing,  so  frequent 
amongst  the  Attic  writers  (see  above,  p.  42) ;  TrXovrovvref 
Kol  irdw  aefivol,  Aristoph.  Ran.  627. — The  notion  of  that 
refinement  of  manners  which  was  peculiar  to  the  upper 
classes  is  conveyed  by  X'^P^^^^^^f  Aristot  Nicom.  Eth.  1. 
13;  Plut.  Phoc.  29,  tovs  d<rr€lov9  koI  ;^a/)/€PTa^.  Conf, 
Dion.  28.  XapUararoi,  in  Diod.  11.  86.  87,  are  the  pa- 
triotic friends  of  order  {koKoL  tcqrfaOoC).  Allied  with 
this  is  hn,€LK€hy  Aristot.  Pol.  2.  9.  4,  of  the  partisans  of 
Cimon;  as  well  as  yviipi^fiov  (see  above,  p.  128),  those 
who  stand  high  in  public  opinion,  or  who  have  a  high 
opinion  of  themselves).  Tviopifioi,  and  ;^ap/€in-€f,  Plut 
Dion.  28,  TrXovcirOi  koI  yvd>ptfioif  Plut.  Nic.  2.  Conf. 
Dion.  Chrys.  2.  32.  J6kc/io9,  Herod.  3.  143,  and 
yJ^vfiosy  Herod.  9. 16,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 
— The  most  usual  epithets  for  persons  of  distinction  were 
taken  from  their  riches,  ifkowri^tf  TrXovrovpref;  with 
these  must  be  classed  oi  exomes,  Soph.  Ajax,  157,  see 
the  comment. ;  their  fulness  of  wealth  appears  to  have  led 
to  the  use  of  iraxy^,  Herod.  5.  30 ;  avBp€9  t&v  Trax^wi/, 
conf.  5.  77 ;  6.  91 5  7.  156.  Aristoph.  Pac.  639,  'jraxeis 
Kol  ifkovclovf.  Hence  jestingly  in  Aristoph.  Vesp.  858, 
avhp€9  fi€yd\ot  koX  rerpaTn^eis  (they  are  called,  oi 
TrXareh  and  evpvi/toroi,  Sophocl.  Ajax,  1237). — Ka\6f 
KJTfadoff  does  not  so  much  convey  the  notion  of  honour* 
able  extraction,  ancient  citizenship,  as  of  integrity,  con- 
sequently the  contrary  to  irovripos,  as  in  Aristoph. 
Equit.  186.  87,  fi&v  iK  tcoK&v  el  /c^a£&v;  elfi  ifc 
irovrip&v — a  person  of  purely  patriotic  way  of  thinking, 
legality  and  moral  conduct  (conf.  above,  p.  58) ;  so  far 
KcCkol  fcqrfoBoL  are  opposed  to  the  populace,  as  in  Aris- 
toph. Ran.  719.  728;  or  to  the  demagogues,  as  in  Plut. 
Demetr.  24.  On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  notion  of  oligarchical  rank  became  associated 
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with  its  AS  the  koKoL  Kq^adoi  were  always  less  numer- 
ous than  the  '7r\fj0o9,  as  in  Plut.  Pericl.  11.  Thucy- 
dides,  tiie  opponent  of  Pericles,  assembles  Toif9  KaXoih 
K^TfoBoiff  KoXovfjiivovf  avhpas  (compare  above,  p.  58.  n., 
the  passage  from  Thuc.  8.  84,  and  Plut.  Pericl.  7.  8 ;  bat 
concerning  Pericles  see  Plut.  de  Stoic.  Repugn.  10.  396, 
^here  Cleon*8  avarfCD^la  and  Pericles*  KaKoKqr>fa6ia  are 
contrasted  with  one  anotiier).  But  on  the  other  side,  it 
was  also  used  to  signify  a  man  of  cultivated  manners  in 
general,  and  was  in  this  sense  applied  to  foreigners,  and 
equivalent  to  *  gentleman/  honnile  homme  :  thus  Aristo- 
phanes calls  the  Carystians  avtpas  tcaXom  re  tcqr^aSous^ — 
The  case  is  wholly  different  with  the  words  aptoTOi,  fiiX^ 
TcoToi;  with  these,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found,  that 
the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  words  themselves  was  less 
regarded  than  the  political  position  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  applied.  For  example ;  Alcibiades,  ap. 
Thuc.  8.  47,  sends  to  the  BvpaTc^Tarovs  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  in  the  fleet,  aiare  ^vfjaOrjvai  irepX  avrov  &  roifs 
fieXrloTOVs  t&v  apOpdmcov,  3t*  err  oTuyapx^  jSovXffTOi 
^vfiTToXireveiv.  Bikrurroi  is  the  favourite  expression  of 
Xenophon,  Hell.  7.  3.  4,  aTCUTUKravrav  ip  r^  Sifcva>p& 
T&PT€  pfKTUrrtov  koX  rod  hrffiov.  Compare,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Corinth,  4.  4.  3.  (to  which  belongs  the  Laconian- 
oligarchical  varnish,  4.  4. 6 ;  speaking  of  Mantinea,  5.  S.  6 ; 
comp.  Sturzlex.  Xenoph.  fiiXriaTo^,  n.  2.  and  dpiaro?,  n.  4. 
and  5.  The  Homeric  dptoTTJes  continued  in  use ;  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1260.  api^Krreis  and  aKpoi  are  classed  together.  The 
word  KaTOuoToi  is  also  given  by  Hesych.,  in  v.  apiarofcpa^ 
Tov/i€voi{see  above,  p.  23)  as  an  adulatory  epithet  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  To  this  may  be  added  <ro<f>ol,  Pindar, 
P.  2. 169.  160. — Trapd  rvpawlSiy  ^^cwTToraro  Xifiposarpa^ 
To^,  y&rav  itoKlv  oi  <TOif>ol  Tqpiwmv.  From  the  words 
already  enumerated  must  be  distinguished  those  which 
imply  eminence  of  rank  or  power,  without  any  secondary 
meaning.  Such  are  virelpoxoh  Herod.  5.  92.  7 ;  Bvvaroi, 
Thuc.  5.  4,  and  5.  31,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Sf}fA09; 
SipaoTcu  (comp.  above,  p.  128,  and  316.  n.  16.  on  Svpa^ 
arela);  Herod.  2.  32,  avSp&v  hwaarioav  iralBa^  vfipi- 
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arisy  besides  hwaarevomas  dvSpaf,  9. 2 ;  6.  39,  and  6.  66 ; 
conf.  iSvv(i(rr€V€y  6.  35,  of  Miltiades  the  elder,  whereas 
Pisistratus,  c^^e — to  wav  Kparos.  Thucydides  only  uses 
Bvvcurrela,  e.  g.  speaking  of  Syracuse,  6.  38,  rvpavvlBas 
Kol  SvvaoTelas  aSUovs;  of  Thessaly,  4.  78,  of  Thebes, 
3.  62.  (Conf.  Kortiim,  ubi  sup.  19.  n.  36).— The  coming 
together  and  combining  for  anti-democratic  purposes, 
{^vvurrdvai,  Thuc.  8.  48;  conf.  8.  66:  to  ^vifecrrrjKS^,  the 
conspirators.  Lys.  in  Nicom.  847.  Conf,  Demosth.  in 
Eubulid.  1316.  28.)  constituted  a  haipela  (see  p.  198, 
n.  129.)  Thuc.  3.  82;  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  2.  25;  Lys.  in 
Eratosth.  412,  vtto  twv  KoKovfjiivoDV  iralptov  (after  the 
battle  of  iEgos  Potami). 


IV. 

On  the  restriction  of  the  comic  freedom  by  popular 
decrees  and  by  circumstances. 

§  64.  n.  221. 

This  subject  has  already  been  discussed  by  Petit,  de 
Legib.  Attic.  150,  sqq.  ed.  Wessel. ;  Bockh,  Public 
Economy  of  the  Athenians,  1.  345.  n. ;  Kanngiesser,  the 
ancient  Comic  Stage  in  Athens,  467,  sqq. ;  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  Introd.  xxxviii.  sqq. ;  Meineke,  Quaestion. 
Seen.  1.  34.  n.  In  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make, 
I  merely  propose  to  glance  over  the  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers  upon  the  above  subject,  and  have  no 
higher  object  in  view  than  to  furnish  a  collection  of  the 
passages  in  question.  Nor  am  I  even  certain  that  that 
will  be  complete. 

1.  That  the  attacks  of  comedy  upon  well-known  and 
distinguished  living  characters  were  in  the  first  instance 
not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  by  the  people,  results 
from  the  statement  of  the  SchoUast  before  Aristoph., 
Kiister  8  edition,  p.  xi. :  to  iraXaiov  ol  iv  raHs  Kd>fiai9 
aBt/eovfA€Poc  inrb  t£v  woXirciv  w/eros  awrip^ovTo  wapd 

o  0  2 
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70V  hfjfiov  iKclpoVf  ivOa  6  aSifcrjaas  fjv,  Koi  eXeyov  Sri 
ioTi  tI^  iirravOa  ttouSv  m  tw9  f^ewpyovs  rdSe'  teal  tovto 
iroLOVvres  we^c&roi/z/  Xiyovre^  koX  rovvofia,  fi€0'  rjfLipav 
Bk  6  hpdaas  i^rjrd^ero  Kol  ovtco  al<r)(yvdp,€vos  aveareX- 
Xero  Tov  ahcKelu,  opmvres  ovv  oi  ttoXatcw  tovto  ^^p^o-^/AOV 
rp  TToXet  Kol  ahi^Kias  awoTpeimpoVf  i/ciKeva-av  tov9  aS^ 
KOVfiivov9  iirl  fjLi<Trj9  arfopas  tov 9  aZiKtiaavTai  KcofLipSelv. 
oi  Sk  BeStOTCS  avTovs  &9  t€  TrXovaLovs,  irqKtp  j(plovT€9  #cai 
Tpvyla  €7rl  fAiarjf  ayopd^  Toif9  aBi/covvTas  iK(0fi€pSovv' 
hrel  S^  fMeyaXa  ij  ir6\i9  o)0€X€4to  ix  tovtov,  wotrfTa^  era- 
^av  irrl  TovTtp  (lege  t^)  KcofitpBelv  ov  av  fiovKMyvTcu  oKta- 
\vT(09,  It  is  obvious  that  this  account  represents  the  first 
appointment  of  comic  poets  as  too  exclusively  the  result 
of  intention  and  design.  A  more  probable  origin  b  as- 
signed to  the  comic  licence  by  Piatonius^  who  says  that  it 
was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  offspring  of  the  humour 
of  the  people ;  Praef.  Aristot.  ed.  Kuster.  x.,  Tffs  lofjyo' 
plrj9  ovv  wdtrffs  vTrapjfova-fj^,  dBeiav  oi  Td9  Kcop^hias  avy- 
ypd<f)0VT€9  e?%oi/  tov  a-fcooTrreLV  koX  aTparrjyovs  teal  Stico- 
<rTci9  Toi>9  KaK<S9  SiKd^ovTa9  fcal  tcSi/  wo\it(Sv  Tivd9,  ^  <f>l' 
'\apyvpov9y  fj  av^(»>VTa9  dcreXryela.    6  yctp  Br]fjL09 — i^p€i 

TOV  ^6P0V  T(Sv  K(Op,fphoVVT(OVf    <f>CkOTLp,(09   TWV   hr\   TOtOV- 

T0V9  pXaa^fiovvTtov  axovcDV  tafiev  yap  a>9  dvrUeiTeu 
if>vo'€v  T0C9  7r\ovo'loi9  i^  dpxf]9  6  Bf]fi09,  fcal  TCU9  Bvawpa- 
ylat9  avTmv  ^Serat, 

2.  That  it  was  unlawful  to  ridicule  the  people  at  large 
is  stated  by  Xenophon  (?)  de  Repub.  Ath.,  KcofitpBelv  S' 
av  KoX  KaK(09  Xiyecv  tov  p,h  Btj/jlov  od/c  icSaiv,  Xva  fitf 
^avTol  aKovQxrt  KaK(S9'  IBla  Bk,  k.  t.  X.  That  this  is  er- 
roneous is  evident  from  the  foregoing  examples  in  the 
text. 

S.  A  popular  decree,  prohibiting  the  comic  satire,  is 
said  to  have  been  passed  in  the  archonship  of  Morychides 
Olymp.  85.  1),  but  to  have  remained  in  force  only  three 
years,  viz.  till  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Acham.  67,  OiT09  6  dpx(ov  {EvOvfiivr)9)f  i<f}  oS 
KaT€\v0rj  TO  yln^ifyicfjia  tov  fiff  Kto/MtpBelv^  ypa^kv  hrl  Mo- 
pv^lBov*  Kal  la^vo-ev  CKeivov  t€  tov  iviavTov,  /cal  Bvo  tov9 
€^r}9,  eTrl  FXavxlBov  re  (sic  lege  pro  ^Ewiylvov  re)  xal 
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&€(oB6pov,  fjL€0*  0V9  iw  Ev0vfi€vov9  (Olyiiip.  85,  4.)  /care- 
\v07).  The  fi^  KcofKpBeiv  seems  to  have  been  construed 
into  a  total  suspension  of  comic  exhibitions;  Clinton  (Fasti 
Hellenici,  Ann.  440.  Olymp.  85.)  brings  forward,  from 
former  references,  two  pieces,  which  were  said  to  have 
been  performed  at  the  time  that  the  prohibition  in  ques- 
tion was  in  force,  and  endeavours  thence,  as  Larcher  has 
done  before  him,  to  prove  a  contravention  of  the  law;  but 
this  can  scarcely  have  meant  that  the  exhibition  of  comedy 
was  wholly  prohibited :  it  is  more  probable  that  rivd 
must  be  understood  after  tov  fii)  KtofKpSelv,  therefore  that 
the  satirizing  of  individuals  only  was  forbidden;  e.  g., 
the  Schol.  Av.  1S98:  SokcI  Bk  (a  certain  SvpaKovaioSf 
whom  Aristophanes  compares  with  a  magpie)  koI  '^^^va-fia 
reOeiKivat  fjufj  KtoficoBeiaOat  ovofiaari  rivd  k,  t.  X.,  and  in 
the  passage  quoted  below,  n.  6.  But  the  Scholiast  does 
not  inform  us  who  this  Syracusan  was ;  his  proposal  for 
restricting  the  comic  licence  was  not  adopted,  as  is  proved 
by  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes. 

4.  Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  was  the  author  of  a 
law,  TOV  apxovra  /iff  <f>av€p&9  Kto/itpBelu.  Comp.  besides, 
Schol.  Arist.  Nub.  31.  Petit,  de  Legib.  Att,  150.  It  has 
also  been  already  shown  in  the  text  that  this  law  was  not 
very  strictly  observed  by  the  comic  poets. 

5.  The  psephism  of  Antimachus,  Schol.  Arist.  Acharn. 
1149, — iBoicei  Si  6  ^Amlfiax'^^  ovto9  yfnjif>La-fia  weirocT)' 
Kivavy  /jLTf  Selv  K(Ofi(phelv  1^  6v6fiaT09.  Conf.  Suidas,  ^Avrl* 
fj^X^^'  ^"^  Diogen.  Prov.  8.  71.  This  sounds  very  much 
like  the  account  of  the  SvpaKovato9.  No  exact  particulars 
can  apparently  be  found  respecting  it;  Petit  places  the 
popular  decree  in  Olymp.  97;  but  he  only  reasons  from 
the  character  of  the  Plutus  which  has  reached  us,  and 
this  very  piece  disproves  his  assumption,  for  persons  are 
ridiculed  in  it  by  name,  see  below,  n.  8. 

6.  Without  specifying  time  or  person,  Horace  speaks 
of  a  restrictive  enactment ;  ad  Pison. 


— lex  est  accepta,  chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit  sublato  jure  nocendi. 
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Epist.  ad  August.  150,  sq., 

— doluere  cruento 
Dente  lacessiti ;  fuit  intaetis  quoque  cura 
Conditione  super  communis  quin  etiam  lex 
Poenaque  lata,  raalo  quae  nollet  carmine  quenquam  describi. 

Furtlier  the  biography  of  Aristophanes,  ed.  Kiist.  xiv., 
y^(f>la'^T09  yap  yevofiivov  X^PVJ^^  C^ge  XopriyiKov)^ 
&<rre  fitf  ovofjLoarl  KoyfiipSelv  riva,  /cat  t&v  x^PVJ^^  ^^'^ 
aprexovrwv  wpbs  to  X^PVJ^^^  ^^^  Travrdwcunv  itcTUXoi- 

WvlaS  T7J9  V\y)9    T&v   KCJ/l^Sl&V   {oXtCOV  JUp   KrOfl^tloS  TO 

o-KanrTeiv  Tivd9)  k.  t.  X.  Also  Hermogenes  {rrepl  arda-etop) 
p.  75.  (as  quoted  by  Petit)  ovofuurrl  xayfitpSelv  6  vofios 
iKo^Xva-ev. 

It  is  probably  safer  to  refer  both  these  statements  to 
the  psephism  of  Antimachus. 

7.  The  parabasis,  the  chief  element  of  the  old  comedy, 
appears  to  have  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  it  is  true :  but  this  must  not  be  ascribed  to  a  de- 
cree of  the  people,  or  even  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  year 
411:  it  rather  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  un- 
favourableness  of  circumstances,  which  incapacitated  the 
Choregi  from  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  eventually  led  to  the  omission  of  the  chorus.  Platon. 
Prcef.  Aristoph.  ed.  Kiist.  xi. : — t&v  x^PVJ^^  ^^^^  ^ov^ 
TtOV  TCLS  TpO<f>dSf   VTTe^pidTJ  TTJS   Ktofifphlas   tA   ;fo/j€VTc3v 

fii\q  K.  T.  X.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
influence  of  the  oligarchy  is  also  adverted  to  in  a  former 
passage. 

8.  Meanwhile  pieces  with  the  character  of  the  middle 
and  new  comedy  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  such  as 
the  Cocalus  of  Aristophanes,  etc.  See  Platon.  ubi  sup. 
p.  XI.,  and  the  Life  of  Aristophanes,  p.  xiv. ;  but  the 
liberty  of  ridiculing  persons  by  name  continued  unre- 
stricted till  the  time  of  the  Macedonians,  as  well  as  of 
imitating  them  on  the  masks.  (Comp.  Kanngiesser  die 
alte  Kom.  Biihne,  128,  sqq.)  Examples  of  attacks  upon 
individuals  by  name  are  Aristophanes,  Plut.  84.  174.  176. 
177.  179.  303.  319.    Anaxandrides,  Alexis,  and  Anaxilas, 
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who  had  attacked  Plato  by  name,  Diog.  Laert.  3.  26.  27. 
28.  Isocrat.  de  Pac.  5.  16J.  D.  W.  remarks,  ov  iart  wap- 
fn)a-lay  wX^v  ivOdSe  fjbh  (in  the  popular  assembly)  toI^ 
aff>poveaTdTOi,s — iv  Bk  r^  Oedrptp  rots  Kt^fJUtpBiBaa-KaXoi^, 
This  was  in  Olymp.  106.  356.  B.  C.  The  invectives  of 
Antiphanes  against  Demosthenes  ap.  Plut.  Demosth.  4. 9; 
conf.  Ath.  6t  223.  E.  Anaxandrides  against  Polyeuctus, 
Athen.  4.  166.  D.,  Philetairus  against  Hyperides,  Athen. 
8.  342.  A. ;  Timocles  against  those  who  had  been  bribed 
by  Harpalus,  Athen.  8.  341.  F.  sqq. 

Even  Stratocles  was  attacked  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  by  Philippides,  Plut.  Demetr.  12. 
Here  indeed  it  is  necessary,  as  Clinton  justly  remarks 
(xLi.),  to  distinguish  between  an  occasional  attack  upon 
an  individual,  as  sometimes  takes  place  upon  the  modern 
stage,  and  the  holding  a  particular  person  up  to  ridicule 
through  the  whole  piece,  as  Cleon  in  the  Knights,  Socrates 
in  the  Clouds,  etc. ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  exhibitions  as 
these,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  law  fi)f  Kc^fi^Belv  asserted 
its  full  force. — The  latter  practice  fell  into  disuse  from 
the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Macedonians,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  masks  which  had  hitherto  been  used 
were  discontinued,  and  caricatures  began  to  be  employed. 
Platon.  XT., — inlrrfSes  ret  Trpoawirela  wposf  to  yeXocorepop 
iSijfiiovpyrfO'av  SeSoiKore^  roif  M,aK€t6vas  koX  tovs  ov 
irqpTqfiivovs  i^  iKclvwv  (f>6^ov9,  Xva  firjhe  ifc  rv^V^  rtvos 
6fioi6r7)9  irpoamrov  av/Miriaj)  tivI  MaxeBovoyv  ap^ovrtf 
K.  T.  X. — The  custom  of  attacking  persons  by  name  ter- 
minated of  itself  as  soon  as  comedy  ceased  to  draw  her 
subjects  from  public  life,  and  began  to  turn  her  attention 
to  the  delineation  of  family  scenes. 

V. 

The  order  in  which  the  Informations  were  laid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Hermocopidce. 

§  65.  n.  88. 

Thucydides  and  Andocides  differ  in  their  account  of 
the  commencement  of  this  affair :  Thucydides  states  that 
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just  as  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  departure  of  the 
armament  {xal  oi  fjukv  iv  Trapatr/cex;^  fjaav^  6.  269)  the 
Hermse  were  found  mutilated ;  whereas  Andocides  relates 
that  in  the  assembly  which  was  convened  by  the  three 
generals  Nicias,  Lamachus^  and  Alcibiades^  Pythonicua 
arose,  and  accused  Alcibiades  of  having  profaned  the 
mysteries.  But  these  two  statements  are  by  no  means 
irreconcilable.  Thucydides  goes  further  back,  and  pre* 
faces  his  account  with  a  description  of  the  circumstance 
which  gave  the  first  cause  for  suspicion  and  alarm ;  An- 
docides begins  with  the  first  judicial  proceeding  against 
Alcibiades.  Plutarch  and  Thucydides  explain  why  the 
affair  of  the  Hermse  was  not  mentioned,  together  with  the 
profanation  of  the  mysteries,  upon  that  occasion.  As 
soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Hermse  had  been 
mutilated,  the  council  immediately  assembled,  several 
meetings  of  the  popular  assembly  took  place  (Plut.  Alcib« 
18,  —  iiraa-av  i^ijra^op  {rrrovotav  irLKp&s  fi  re  ^v\if 
avvLOvaa  irepX  tovtodv  fcal  6  Srjfios  iv  6\lyai9  rifiipaiB 
TToXKoKts),  and  proclamations  were  issued  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  other  acts  of  impiety  (Thuc.  6.  27, — fieydXois 
fAr)vvTpoi9  Brjfioa-la  ovroL  re  (the  Hermocopidsp)  i^fjrovPTo, 
ical  Trpoairi  hp^KfyiaavrOy  zeal  elris  aWo  ti  otBev  aaifirifia 
yeyevfj/juivov,  firjpveiv  aSe&s  top  ^ov\6fJL€Vov  fcaX  ourr&v 
Koi  ^ivtov  KoX  SovXo)!/).  The  meeting  for  the  Strategi  was 
now  held.  Meanwhile  nothing  had  been  elicited  respect- 
ing the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse;  but  the  enemies  of 
Alcibiades  had  prepared  themselves  to  charge  him  with 
another  grave  offence,  namely,  with  the  profanation  of 
the  mysteries ;  and  in  the  sitting  of  the  assembly  in  ques- 
tion, Pythonicus  laid  an  Eisangelia  against  him,  while  his 
most  inveterate  enemy  Androcles  brought  forward  wit- 
nesses. The  order  of  the  several  accusations  I  consider 
to  have  been  as  follows : 

1.  The  Eisangelia  of  Pythonicus  in  the  popular  as- 
sembly, that  Alcibiades  and  his  associates  had  given 
mimic  celebrations  of  the  mysteries  in  their  houses, 
Andoc.  de  Mys.  6.  7 :  the  person  to  whose  testimony  he 
appealed  was  Andromaclius,  the  slave  of  Alcibiades.     It 
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is,  however,  probable  that  Androcles  brought  forward  his 
diarge  at  this  time  (Plut.  Alcib.  19,  iv  Bk  rovrtp  So^Xovs 
Tiva9  xal  fM€TolKOV9  7rpoi]yay€V  ^AvBpoK\rJ9  6  Srffuiytoyhs 
K.  T.  X.)»  or  at  least  he  did  so  before  the  departure  of 
Alcibiades. 

2.  The  information  (jiiiwo't9)  of  the  slave,  and  the  re- 
quest of  Alcibiades  that  the  affair  might  be  enquired  into 
without  delay;  this  was  resisted  by  his  enemies,  who 
dreaded  the  soldiery,  and  by  his  friends,  who  probably 
feared  that  he  might  be  deprived  of  the  command ;  the 
affair  was  broken  off*,  and  the  fleet  set  sail.  Compare 
here  Isocrat.  de  Big.  605. 

3.  The  enquiry  is  resumed ;  the  council  entrusted  with 
plenary  powers  (Andoc.  8,  fjv  ydp  avTOKpdrwp)*  To 
this  period  must  apparently  be  referred  the  Eisangelia 
of  Thessalus,  a  son  of  Cimon's.  We  learn  from  Plutarch, 
Ale.  19,  that  this  embodied  the  depositions  which  had 
been  made  subsequently  to  Pythonicus*  Eisangelia  in  the 
popular  assembly,  and  this  second  Eisangelia  must  con- 
sequently be  regarded  as  a  more  violent  attack  than  the 
preceding  one*    Now  followed 

4.  The  firiwat9  of  Teucer,  Agariste,  and  Lydus,  whom 
Androcles  and  Thessalus  possibly  had  some  share  in 
bringing  forward. 

5*  The  information  of  Dioclides,  occasioned  by  the 
other  Alcibiades  and  by  Amias. 

6.  The  information  of  Andocides.  It  was  apparently 
at  this  juncture  that  the  Peloponnesian  army  crossed  the 
Isthmus ;  this  added  to  the  consternation  and  rage  of  the 
people,  whereupon  the  Salaminian  trireme  was  sent  to 
fetch  back  Alcibiades. 

VI. 

On  the  relation  in  which  Diocles  stood  towards  the 
Italiot  legislators. 

§  67.  n.  73. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  narrative  of  Diodorus 
respecting  Diocles  exhibits  traces  of  a  transference  from 
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the  history  of  Charondas,  and  that  Diodes  probably  bor- 
rowed many  of  his  regulations  from  the  legislation  of  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas,  and  perhaps  from  certain  of  the 
institutions  of  Pythagoras.  Besides  the  history  of  his 
voluntary  martyrdom,  in  honour  of  the  law,  see  the 
account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  Diodes,  13.  35,  SUaiof 
S',  iK  Tov  TreptTTorepov  t&v  wpo  axnov  kot  a^lav  i/cdarfp 
TO  iynrlfuov  irrrip^tu'  irpajfiaTiKos  Sk  koI  iroXinreipos  ix 
TOV  irav  €yK\r)fid  t€  Koi  irparffia  BrifMoaiov  re  /cai  18 um^ 
Kov  a^urfif)TovfjL€vov  a>pi<r^vf)9  a^vSxrai,  Tifi^plas,  Com- 
pare what  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  6.  ^60.  relates  of  Zaleucus 
— Katvlaai  tovtov  tov  ZaXevKov,  3t4,  t&v  wpOTcpov  tA» 
^Tjfilas  Tol^  Bt/caaraif  hrvTpe^dvTODV^  opi^ecv  i<l>  e/cdajoi^ 
Tois  a£iKi]fiaaiv,  ixelvof  iv  toIs  v6fiot9  Siwpurev,  k.  t.  X. 
The  aKplfieta  t&v  v6ijm>v  is  commended  by  Aristotle,  Po- 
lit.  S.  9.  8,  also  in  speaking  of  Charondas.  The  succeed- 
ing statements  leave  it  doubtful  whether  this  transference 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Diodes  himself  (as  Wesseling  ad 
Diodor.  IS.  31.  conjectures)  or  to  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  his  life  and  actions.  Phylarchus  apud  Athen. 
12.  5S1.  B.  says,  Zti  irapei  SvpaKo<rloi9  vofiios  tjv  Tcts  yvv^ 
<UKas  fiif  fCoa-fJLelcOai  xp^^^y  A^^*  avOivci  ^opeti^,  f^fjS" 
iaOrfras  ex^iv  Trop^vpas  ixovaas  vapvifkis,  iav  fii^  tcs 
avT&v  (Tvyx^PV  ^Talpa  etvav  KOivrj.  koX  2t*  aXKos  ^v  vo- 
pMs  TOV  avSpa  fiif  KaWayirl^eaOai,  firjS^  icOrjri,  'rrepiipyip 
j(pr]a'0ai  Koi  BiaWaTTovajf,  ioLv  /iff  6fio\oy§  fioix^veiv  rf 
/clvaiBo9  etvat.  koX  t^iv  i\€v0ipav  fiii  iiaropeveaOai,  fjKlov 
BeBvKSTOSy  iav  fjiif  fiocx^^Vf^ofiivffv.  Conf,  Diod.  12.  21. 
on  Zaleucus,  yvvaiKl  ikevdipa  firj  TrXe^o)  axoXovOelv  fuas 
OepaircuvlBoSy  ictv  fiff  fAeOvjf  firjBi  i^Uvat,  vvktos  ix  Tffs 
TToXco)^,  el  fjiif  fioi^x^vofjbivrjv*  /irjBk  TrepiTlOecOcu  xpvo'/a, 
fir)Bk  ia-Orfra  'rrapv^>€urfiivrfv  (conf.  Suidas,  ZaXevKosi)  i^v 
fMT)  kraipav'  fi/qBi  tov  avBpa  <f>op€lv  Ba/crvkiov  V7r6j(pv<rov, 
fiTfBi  ifiuTiov  io-ofiiXijtnov  (respecting  this  suspicious 
word  see  Wesseling  and  Heyne  Opusc.  2.  34.  n.),  ictv  fiii 
eraipevrjTai  'fj  fJLocx^vrjTai. 
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VII. 


Remarks  illustrative  of  the  notion  of  the  Greeks  with 
regard  to  the  independence  of  a  State. 

§  G8.  n.  80. 

The  notion  attached  to  the  term  Isonomia,  and  others 
allied  with  it,  was  treated  of  above,  page  26 :  the  word 
Isonomia  to  designate  the  position  of  the  citizen  within  the 
state  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  Autonomia  concerned 
the  people  at  large,  and  their  relation  to  other  states. 
The  word  ikevOepia  was  nearly  synonymous;  but  the 
Greeks  more  frequently  employed  the  more  precise  and 
expressive  term  Autonomia,  which  denoted  the  possession 
of  the  most  important  privilege  of  freedom;  and  they  com- 
prehended under  it  every  thing  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  international  law,  was  essential  to  absolute 
independence  upon  the  commands  of  another  state.  They 
however  made  use  of  various  supplementary  additions, 
periphrases,  and  synonymes,  to  express  this  favourite  idea 
still  more  fully.  The  phrase  by  which  the  notion  of 
liberty  and  equality  was  conveyed,  and  which  more  par- 
ticularly designated  the  relation  of  individuals  to  the  laws 
within  their  own  states  (e.  g.  Thuc.  4.  105.  of  Amphipolis, 
after  its  capture  by  Brasidas :  rov  fikv  fiovXofievov,  iirl 
rots  eavTov,  r^y  t<n]9  koI  ofjbolas  fJierixovTa^  fiAvetv;  Plut. 
Timol.  23,  KopLv0t,oi, — KoKovat — rov  fiov\6fjL€vov  olxelv 
Tf)v  TToTuVi  i\€v0ipov9  Koi  avTov6fiov9  iir  Xa-ois  KaX  Bt/calois 
T^p  %a>pai/  BiaXaypvrai),  was  likewise  employed  to  ex- 
press agreements  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences between  various  states:  Thuc.  5.  27,  ttoXis  fjri^ 
avTOVOfios  re  iari  fcal  BUa^  taas  KaX  ofioLas  BlScixn; 
5.  79,  the  Spartans  and  Argives  contracted  an  alliance, 
eTrl  Tocs  taoLs  KaX  6/jloIoi9  BiKas  BiBoirras  Karra  ra 
irdrpca,  and  afterwards  raX  B^  dWai  wSXeis  —  Karrd 
wdrpia  BUas  BtBovres  ids  taas  KaX  OfioLas.  In  another 
place  airrovofioi,  KaX  avroTroXies  are  classed  together, 
with    which    corresponds    ainrt)    i<f>     iavrfjs  17   t&p   Ko- 
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pivOloDP  iroXi^  iyiveroy  Xenoph.  Hell.  5.  1.  3+,  in  op- 
position to  avfi7ro\iT€V€tv,  Xen.  Hell.  5.  ^.  12. — Thuc. 
5.  18.  the  Delphians  are  to  be  axnovofiovs — koX  avrore- 
Xelf  Koi  avToSlxovs  koI  avr&v,  koI  t^9  yf]9  rrjs  iavTWv, 
on  which  the  Scholium  remarks^ — €%€tv  avroreXels  avroi>9 
zeal  fiif  aX\ofr9  avpreXovpras'  avroiiKoi,  avOpwiro^  oi  iv 
avroi9  Tfjv  8ca(f)opciv  hl/crj  \vovr€9,  koX  fii)  fierarfovr^^ 
mvrtjv  els  vrrepopiovs  avOpiimovs. — Airro/cpdriop,  generally 
used  of  the  offices  of  a  state,  is  applied  to  Thebes  in 
Thucyd.  3.  62;  ij  ^vfiircLaa  iroXts  ovk  avroKpartop  ovca 
ia%rrr]9  toOt  eirpa^ep,  AirrdpKrfs — 17  woXis*  to  Si  SovXov 
OVK  avTapK€9,  Aristot.  Polit.  4.  5,  11 ,  must  be  included  in 
the  same  class. 

VIII. 

The  passages  ofiihe  Orators  in  which  the  names  of 

Aristophon  the  Azenian  and  Aristophon  the 

Colyttian  occur. 

§71.  n.  101. 

(Compare  Ruhnken.  Hist.  Or.  Gr.  xlv. — xlvii. 

An  Aristophon  was  Archon  Eponymus  Olymp.  112.  2. 
(Diodor.  17.  49);  we  are  destitute  of  exact  particulars 
respecting  him  as  well  as  a  sycophant  called  Aristo- 
phon, mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  Zanothem.  885.  9. 
Both  appear  to  have  been  different  persons  from  the 
Azenian  and  the  Colyttian.  Besides  the  passages  cited 
in  the  text  the  following  seem  to  refer  to  Aristophon 
the  Azenian ;  Demosth.  in  Polycl.  1208.  8,  where  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Molon,  Olymp.  104,  3;  362.  B.  C.  is  treated 
of;  Dem.  de  Coron.  301.  18.  19.  where  Callistratus,  Ce- 
phalus,  Thrasybulus,  are  mentioned  with  Aristophon. 
Dem.  in  Eubulid.  1308.  12,  where  allusion  is  made  to  a 
psephism  of  Aristophon,  apparently  from  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  democracy,  prohibiting  strangers  from  carry- 
ing on  business  in  the  market  at  Athens :  Demosth.  de 
Falsa  Legat.  436.  13,  where  Aristophon  is  named  with 
Callistratus  and  Diophantus,   and   the   word   yeyovaaiv 
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implies  that  he  was  no  longer  living.     Demosth.  in  Ti* 
mocr.  703.  10.  (conf.  Argum.  646.  8.)    Concerning  a  pse- 
phism  framed  by  Aristophon  during  the  social  war,  for 
instituting  an  enquiry  concerning  debtors  to  the  states 
Demosth.  de  Trierarch.    1S30.  15.  20,  where  allusion 
is  made  to  a  sea-fight  which  had  been  lost  against  Alex- 
ander.   This  could  have  been  no  other  than  Alexander  of 
PhersB.    Jason  already  had  triremes^  Xen.  Hell.  6.  4.  21. 
Alexander  was  oBckos  Xrfarrj^  koI  Kara  yrjp  koX  Kara  dd» 
\arraVf  Ibid.  6.  4.  35.    His  undertakings  against  Athens, 
the  conquest  of  Tenos  (Dem.  in  Polycl.  1207. 13,)  fall  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  before  which  he  was 
the  ally  of  Thebes,  (Plut.  Pelop.  34).     Diodor.  (15.  95.) 
gives  an  account  of  a  predatory  expedition  of  Alexander 
to  the  Cyclades,  Olymp.  104.  4;  Demosthenes  (ubi  sup.) 
mentions  Molon's  archonship;  this  was  in  Olymp.  104.  3; 
this  expedition  was  probably  fitted  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  361.     The  Colyttian  is  probably  alluded  to, 
Demosth.  in  Mid.  554.  12,  where  Aristophon  appears  as 
the  contemporary  of  Midias,  and  Dem.  de  Coron.  248.  8, 
where  he  is  mentioned  with  Eubulus  and  Diopithes,  dema- 
gogues of  the  age  of  Philip,  as  he  is  with  Eubulus  281. 
17,  and  with  Chares  and  Diopithes — de  Cherson.  97.  13. 
He  is  called  the  antagonist  of  Eubulus  in  the  Oration  de 
Falsa  Legat.  43.  4. 

IX. 

The  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  against  the  Phocians. 

§  76.  n.  99. 

The  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  is  preserved  to  us  in 
Diodor.  16.  60,  but  neither  in  its  original  form  nor  free 
from  obscurities.  Amongst  the  latter  must  be  classed  the 
inexplicable  contradiction  in  the  two  passages :  rcov  S*  eV 
ftoKevai  rpicSv  iroXetov  irepi^eKetv  tcl  relxv*  and  after- 
wards, ras  Sk  iro\€t9  dirda-a^  t&v  ^(OKetov  KaraxTKayfrai 
Kol  fjLerotKio'ai  elf  Kd^as,  Wesseling  states  that  Barbeyrac 
proposes  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  understanding  muni- 
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Hones ; ,  Plotho  adds  t&v  hriKaipordrcDV  to  rpi&v  w6\€(op  ; 
Wesseling  himself  asks  whether  such  a  reading  tS>v  £* 
^i'  ^(DKevcL  Svo  KoX  ciKocc  woXecov,  etc.,  cannot  be  found. 
AH  the  towns  of  Phocis  were  in  fact  destroyed,  according 
to  Pausan.  (9.  3.  2),  who  mentions  them  by  name :  Lilaea, 
Hyjampolis,  Anticyra,  Parapotamioi,  Panopeus,  Daulis, 
Erochua,  Charadra,  Amphiclea,  Neon,  Tithronium,  Diy- 
maea,  Elatea,  Thracis  {OpaKls  t€  koI  fayKiKij),  or  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  9.  ^23,  Trachis  (do  not  both  forms  remind 
us  of  the  mythical  Thracians  ?  Conf.  Miiller,  Orchom.  86. 
381),  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Pbocian  from  the  place 
of  the  same  name  on  mount  CEta ;  M edeon,  Echedamea, 
Ambrysusy  Ledon,  Phlygonium,  Sterris.  Acae  was  spared. 
But  when  the  whole  of  them  were  demolished,  which  is 
attested  by  Pemosth.  (de  Falsa  Legat.  361. 20,  sqq.),  what 
meims  the  separate  resolution  for  demoUshing  the  walls  of 
the  three  cities?  And  why  is  the  article  used?  What  three 
cities  are  to  be  considered  as  best  known,  and  called  Kar 
i^oxv^f  the  three  cities  ?  Not  those  in  particular  which 
were  fortified ;  for  they  were  all  fortified  (Demosth.  ubi 
sup.  379.  7).  Does  it  perhaps  mean  three  principal  towns 
of  the  Phocian  league,  possibly  Elatea,  Hyampolis,  and 
Panopeus,  whose  walls  it  was  proposed  to  demolish  first, 
as  a  striking  preparation  for.  what  was  to  follow  ? 


END  OF  VOL.  ir. 
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ERRATA. 
FIRST  VOLUME. 

Page  1 1 ,  line  3,  fern  PhaBDicus  ttad  Phoenicus. 

—  16,  —  2,/(w  wash  read  washes. 

—  37,  —  7»/or  population ;  in  Ion  rtad  population  in  Ion. 

—  41,  note  9, /or  thus  rtad  that. 

—  81,  line  8, /or  marts  ttai  mart. 

—  83,  —  1,/or  harbours  read  harbour. 

—  116,  —    24, /or  flights  read  flight 

—  149,  —    25, /or  perverted  read  prevented. 

—  151,  note  19, /or  primits  rtad  primitis. 

—  158,  line    19, /or  Lacidia  read  Lacinia. 

—  159,  —    10,/or  Cleiton,  read  Cleitor. 

—  181,  note    6, /or  hiroho%f\^  read  viroSoxfie* 

—  192,  line     1,/or  Antheden  read  Anthedon. 

—  192,  note  34,/or  term  read  town. 

—  194,  line  24,  for  dissolved  read  devolved. 

—  213,  —     4, /or  provoked  read  provoke* 

—  215,  —    12, /or  adventures  read  adventurers. 

—  277,  —    15, /or  order  read  orders. 

—  349,  —    3 1,/or  Phylc  read  Phylc. 

—  381,  —      3,/or  Piytanies  read  Prytanes. 


SECOND  VOLUME. 

-  16,  line     7,/or  Acti  read  Acte. 

-  16,  note  46,/or  Herod.  7  read  6. 

-  41,  line     6, /or  as  they  had  been  altered  read  as  they  had  not  been 

altered. 

-  146,  —    29,/or  82.  1  read  82.  2. 

-  152,  note    5,/or  subjects  read  subject. 
-221,  line  3,/or  brickerings  read  bickerings. 

>  226,  line     7,/or  Merychides  read  Mory chides. 

-  236,  note  45,  far  v^*  tifiStv  read  v^  v/auv. 
-241,  note  77,  for  AvSpwirov  read  dySpd-jnav, 
■  259,  —  177,/or  5vr  read  6v$'. 

'  260,  line  16, /or  Entioneia  read  Eetioneia. 

-  389,  note  50, /or  eff.  read  aff. 

-  447,  for  dockyards  read  dockyard. 
•  471,  line  1 3,/or  were  read  was. 

-  555,  —      I,  for  phraseology  read  nomenclature. 
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